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UNIVERSITY  THEORIES  OP  POPULAR  EDUCATION, 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  was  appointed  to  report 
to  the  National  Convention  of  Teachers,  at  Elmira,  concerning 
the  project  for  a  National  University.  Respecting  the  facts. 
and  reasonings  by  which  he  assailed  this  plan,  we  have,  at 
present,  nothing  to  say.  But,  at  the  close  of  his  elaborate  argu- 
ment, Pres.  Eliot  has  favored  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  his  own  idea  concerning  the  relation  of  a  republican  state 
to  education  in  general.  This  portion  of  the  address  is  reported 
in  the  widely  circulated  Popular  Science  MoTVthly^  for  October, 
1873,  and  has  attracted  attention  in  the  western  and  eastern 
press.    Of  this  portion  we  propose  to  say  a  word. 

It  is  evident  that,  although,  upon  the  surface,  this  essay  is 
directed  against  the  establishment  of  a  national  university,  the 
principles  there  laid  down  apply  to  state  governments  as  well. 
Indeed,  the  learned  president  sums  up  his  ideas  concerning 
popular  education  in  this  remarkable  sentence:  "Let  us  cling 
fast  to  the  genuine  American  method — the  old  Massachusetts 
method — in  the  matter  of  public  instruction.  The  essential 
features  of  that  system  are  local  taxes  for  universal  elementary 
education  voted  by  the  citizens  themselves,  local  elective  boards 
to  spend  the  money  raised  by  taxation  and  control  the  schools, 
and  for  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  permanent  endow- 
ments administered  by  incorporated  bodies  of  trustees.  This 
is  the  American  voluntary  system,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
military,  despotic  organization  of  public  instruction  which  pre- 
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vails  in  Prussia  and  most  other  states  of  continental  Europe. 
Both  systems  have  peculiar  advantages,  the  crowning  advan- 
tage of  the  American  method  being  that  it  breeds  freemen. 
Our  ancestors  well  understood  the  principle  that,  to  make  a 
people  free  and  self-reliant,  it  is  necessary  to  let  them  take  care 
of  themselves,  even  if  they  do  not  ta)te  quite  as  good  care  of 
themselves  as  some  superior  power  might.'* 

Elsewhere  the  point  is  reiterated  that  the  idea  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  higher  education  by  the  state  is  a  logical  result  of 
the  European  theory  of  "  government  by  Divine  right ",  and 
involves  the  establishment  of  a  state  church.  In  opposition  to 
this,  he  presents  the  conception  of  government  as  a  "  purely 
human  agency,  with  defined  powers  and  limited  responsibili- 
ties." Out  of  such  a  government  can  come  only  what  he  calls 
the  "American"  or  "old  Massachusetts"  idea  of  education, 
quoted  above. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  in  matters  relating  to  the  civil  life 
of  the  people,  than  the  unconscious  identification  of  scholarly 
theories  with  prevailing  facts.  The  curious  lucubrations  of  the 
university  men  of  Europe,  on  matters  of  social  and  civil  polity, 
fill  libraries  of  forgotten  volumes.  We  fear  that  the  eminent 
scientist  and  administrator  of  Harvard  has  permitted  his  well- 
known  positive  opinions  on  "  The  Higher  Education  "  to  over- 
come his  usual  carefulness  of  statement  in  regard  to  the  Amer- 
ican and  Massachusetts  systems  of  popular  education.  It  is 
generally  understood,  by  those  who  have  been  associated  with 
Pres.  Eliot  in  educational  affairs,  that  he  is  an  ardent  opponent 
of  the  support  of  any  save  elementary  education  by  the  state. 
This  opinion  he  doubtless  shares  with  a  considerable  party  of 
university  and  educational  men  in  the  east  and  west,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  almost  universal  agreement  of  the  defunct  aris- 
tocracy of  the  south.  There  always  has  been,  and  still  re- 
mains, in  the  United  States,  a  party  of  worthy,  cultivated, 
often  high-minded  and  eminent  people,  who  seriously  question 
the  right  and  policy  of  our  system  of  popular  education,  espe- 
cially the  right  to  tax  the  people  for  anything  beyond  elemen- 
tary instruction.  All  education  above  this  can  be  better  sup- 
plied by  institutions,  academical,  professional,  and  collegiate, 
endowed  by  private  munificence  and  managed  by  private  cor- 
porations. This  party  would  abolish  alike  state  universities, 
state  normal,  high,  and  professional  schools.  In  this  essay 
Prfis.  Eliot  appears  as  the  vigorous  advocate  of  this  system. 
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His  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect,  on  its  own  merits.  But 
when,  in  his  eagerness  to  push  a  private,  scholastic  theory  of 
education,  he  attempts  to  identify  it  with  the  actually  existing 
or  ideal  American  or  Massachusetts  system,  and  adroitly  slides 
under  the  American  republic  the  extreme  secular  theory  of 
government  obtaining  in  certain  quarters,  his  assertions  must 
be  tested  by  the  facts. 

It  will  be  "news"  to  the  citizens  of  the  good,  old  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  to  learn  what  is  their  system  of  public 
education,  from  the  essay  of  Pres.  Eliot.  Only  one  portion  of 
his  statement  is  correct,  and  that  not  in  the  sense  it  is.  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  understood.  It  is  true  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  tax  for  elementary  schools  is  assessed  and  appro- 
priated, in  towns  and  cities,  by  the  local  governments.  But 
this  action  is  not  local  or  voluntary  in  the  sense  that  any  town 
or  city  can  refuse  to  tax  itself  for  such  elementary  education ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  done  in  conformity  to  a  system  of  educa- 
tional legislation  more  elaborate  than  that  of  any  state  of  the 
Union. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts,  by  statute:  1.  Compels  every 
parent  or  person  in  charge  of  children  between  the  years  of  8 
and  14  to  give  to  such  youth  a  certain  amount  of  education, 
either  by  public  or  private  instruction,  and  the  refusal  to  com- 
ply subjects  the  citizen  to  fine  and  the  child  to  arrest  as  a 
vagrant.  It  also  controls  the  hours  of  labor  for  children  in 
manufactories,  and  forbids  their  employment  without  certain 
specified  instructjion. 

2.  The  state  requires  every  town  and  city  to  keep  open  ele- 
mentary public  schools  six  months  in  a  year,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  entitled  to  attend,  in  which  certain  specified  branches 
shall  be  taught,  at  an  expense  of  at  least  $1.50  for  each  child  ; 
and  requires  every  town  of  over  500  families  to  establish  a  high 
school  ten  months  in  the  year,  naming  the  minimum  of  branches 
to  be  taught.  The  refusal  to  do  this  brings  on  the  town  or  city 
both  a  negative  and  a  positive  penalty,  in  the  state*  withhold- 
ing its  portion  of  the  public  school  funds,  and  a  fine  imposed 
upon  the  corporation. 

3.  This  local  tax  is  supplemented  by  a  large  state  fund,  di- 
vided among  the  towns  according  to  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age.  Even  this  is  not  regarded  as  sufficient,  since  large 
numbers  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  state,  by  means  of  the 
withdrawal  of  capital  to  the  manufactoring  and  commercial 
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centres,  are  left  in  a  condition  where  an  exorbitant  local  tax- 
ation, added  to  the  state  fund,  does  not  suffice  for  g(X)d  elemen- 
tary education.  Hence,  the  board  of  education  is  forcing  upon 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  a  bill  for  a  small  state  tax,  like 
that  in  Ohio,  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  school  popula- 
tion. This  bill  was  carried  more  than  once  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and,  last  year,  was  prevented  from  be- 
coming a  law  only  by  the  votes,  in  the  senate,  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  large  cities,  who  seem  to  agree  with  Pros.  Eliot  in 
the  idea  that  the  little  towns  shall  have  only  such  education 
as  they  can  pay  for.  The  vote  of  fhe  Boston  members  was 
almost  unanimously  given  against  this  just  measure ;  and  this 
fact,  in  connection  with  the  decision  of  her  late  mayor,  that 
the  modern  Athens  has  no  legal  right  to  establish  a  city  nor- 
mal school,  seems  to  indicate  that  Pres.  Eliot's  theory  is,  at 
best,  a  "  Boston  notion",  not  in  any  sense  an  "old  Massachu- 
setts "  or  "  American  '*  idea. 

4.  But,  beyond  this  compulsory  support  of  elementary  and 
high-school  instruction,  the  state  has  established  four  normal 
schools  and  is  about  to  open  the  fifth,  besides  supporting  a  gen- 
erous system  of  school  institutes.  It  also  endows  academies 
and  institutions  f)r  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  arts,  and 
has  ordered  a  general  system  of  instruction  in  drawing.  It  has 
assisted  almost  every  college  in  the  state.  Under  a  distinct 
provision  of  the  constitution,  it  has  expended  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  past,  and  still  expends  for  objects  far  beyond  ele- 
mentary education.  Harvard  College  was  a  state  university 
until  recently,  and  it  doubtless  owes  greatly  to  the  prestige  of 
that  position  the  munificent  private  donations  that  have  ena- 
bled it  to  cut  loose  from  state  aid,  and  have  encouraged  its 
president  to  assail  the  whole  idea  of  state  help  of  the  higher 
education  as  an  odious,  European,  and  "obsolescent"  error. 

So  the  opinion  of  Pres.  Eliot  concerning  the  true  basis  of 
popular  education  in  a  republic,  is  certainly  not  the  idea  of  the 
Massachusetts  of  to-day.  If  it  is  the  "  old  Massachu.setts  "  idea, 
it  is  older  than  the  e.-^tablishnient  of  Harvard  University  by 
the  state  in  161^6!  There  is  not  a  state  in  the  world  that  more 
completely  repudiates  this  wild  university  notion  of  i:)opular 
education  than  the  state  of  Pres.  Eliot's  birth  and  residence. 
Neither  is  it  the  "American  idea"  in  any  other  sense  than 
this  :  that  it  has  always  been  the  theory  of  those  states  in  the 
Union  which  virtually  repudiated  their  duty  to  educate  the 
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masses  till  they  were  made  "  republican  states  "  by  the  sword. 
The  people  of  Ohio  recognize  in  this  ambitious  theory  of  pop- 
ular education  the  old  notion  of  the  southern  statesmen  and 
scholars,  that  the  masses  should  be  left  to  the  mercies  of  local, 
"  voluntary  "  public  opinion  for  public  instruction.  The  re- 
sults of  this  idea  are  sufficiently  lamentable  anywhere ;  but  in 
half  the  Union  to-day  the  only  hope  of  the  most  meagre  ele- 
mentary education  is  in  the  state,  the  localities  where  this  is 
most  needed  being  the  very  places  where  it  can  not  be  obtained. 
When  to  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  such  a  loose  system,  are 
added  the  prejudices  of  nationality  and  color,  and  the  deadly 
hostility  of  the  priesthood  of  at  least  one  great  religious  sect  to 
all  public  education,  it  is  easily  seen  what  would  become  of 
America,  if  left  to  thit?  college  recipe  for  "breeding  freemen." 
For  President  Eliot's  opinion,  that  "i<  does  notfolloiv  that  an  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  people  wUl  he  repiMican  ^\  is  not  the  opinion 
of  that  portion  of  the  people  who  fought  through  the  great  re- 
bellion to  keep  the  United  States  a  republic. 

Neither  should  we  fare  better  if  we  tested  Pres.  Eliot's  opin- 
ions concerning  the  foundation  of  government,  by  the  facts  of 
American  life.  If  by  a  republican  government  being  a  "  purely 
human  agency  ",  Pres.  Eliot  simply  means  that  such  a  govern- 
ment protects  all  forms  of  religion  consistent  with  public  mo- 
rality, is  not  connected  with  the  church,  and  repudiates  the 
"divine  right  "  of  any  class  of  men  to  rule  the  people,  he  only 
announces  a  truism..  But  if  he  means  that  the  American  re- 
public is  a  "  purely  human  agency  "  in  the  sense  that  it  con- 
fesses to  no  dependence  on  G(3d  for  its  existence,  and  on  His 
providence  for  protection,  and  does  not  hold  itself  bound  to 
base  all  its  legislation  on  that  Christian  ideal  of  morality 
which  is  the  public  opinion  of  Christendom,  he  finds  no  war- 
rant for  such  a  fancy  in  the  state  or  national  governments.  The 
state  of  Massachusetts,  in  this  very  matter,  supports  the  higher 
education  on  the  ground  that  "  the  encouragement  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  Godj  the 
advantage  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and 
the  otlier  United  States  of  America,^'  Again  and  again,  she  repu- 
diates, in  her  organic  law,  the  low,  secular,  academical  estimate 
of  goverment  here  put  forth  as  the  "  American  idea."  Every 
state,  save  two  or  three,  makes  a  similar  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  divine  origin  of  government,  in  its  organic  law. 

The  United  States  Goverment,  fashioned  by  the  men  who,  in 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence,  declare  all  natural  rights  an 
endowment  of  man  by  God,  has  always  been  theoretically  ad- 
ministered in  the  interest  of  a  Christian  civilization. 

We  are  aware  that  in  this  extreme  secular  theory  of  govern- 
ment, Pres.  Eliot  is  sustained  by  a  party  in  this  country,  in 
which  may  be  found  some  men  eminent  for  legal  and  scholastic 
attainments.  But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  this  theory, 
it  is  not  the  Massachusetts  and  American  idea  of  a  republican 
state.  Indeed,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  without  troub- 
ling themselves  about  the  theories  of  scholars  and  lawyers, 
have  always  assumed  the  "divine  righf  to  establish  and 
maintain  republican  institutions  at  all  hazards.  They  sever 
the  church  from  the  state  the  better  to  promote  that  common, 
Catholic,  practical  Chistian  religion  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
public  morality  as  we  understand  it.  They  repudiate  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings  and  aristocracies,  but  assume  the  divine 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  government 
to  protect  the  God-given  natural  rights  of  men.  And  it  will  be 
strange  if,  after  destroying  half  a  million  of  men,  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  overturning  society  itself  in  fifteen  states  to 
establish  republican  government,  the  people  should  be  quibbled 
out  of  their  right  and  duty  to  educate  the  masses  into  that  intel- 
ligence needful  to  perpetuate  the  national  life,  by  theories  like 
these.  This  ultra-secular  theory  of  the  state  is  not  the  American 
idea.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  European  atheistic  democracy  j  also 
of  a  considerable  body  of  secular  philosophers  and  scientific  stu- 
dents, at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  been  adopted  by  a  few  popular 
preachers  and  theologians,  caught  at  by  a  portion  of  the  pres-s, 
elaborated  in  certain  "stump  speeches",  appended  to  a  brace 
of  judicial  decisions  in  Ohio,  and  ventilated  in  the  "  radical 
club."  But  no  American  or  other  state  was  ever  founded  in 
such  a  bottomless  social  abyss;  and  when  this  becomes  the 
American  idea,  in  the  sense  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  act  in  public  logically  therefrom,  a  good  many  things 
besides  will  happen  which  few  of  its  present  advocates  seem  to 
contemplate. 

So  the  argument  of  Pres.  Eliot  fails  of  the  powerful  backing 
of  "  Old  Massachusetts "  and  the  American  Republic.  In 
another  article  we  may  inspect  its  truth  and  wisdom  as  applied 
io  the  problem  of  popular  education  in  America. 

Springfield,  Mass,  A.  D.  Mayo. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  GERMAN  AND  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

MATTERS. 

Having  furnished  for  the  previous  volume  of  this  journal  a 
series  of  papers  setting  forth  many  facts,  with  little  comment, 
concerning  German  elementary  school  matters,  a  much  clearer 
view  of  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  German  and 
American  systems  and  practice  will  now  be  afforded  to  Ameri- 
can teachers  in  general,  by  a  comparative  summary  of  what 
pertains  to  the  subject;  for  in  nothing  is  one  more  likely  to  be 
mistaken  than  in  judging  general  systems  a'nd  their  results 
from  here-and-there  glimpses  of  particular  facts. 

German  common-school  houses,  especially  out  of  the  cities, 
are  generally  better  than  the  American  school  buildings  of  the 
same  class ;  as  the  schoolrooms  are  always  a  part  of  the  house 
in  which  the  headmaster  resides,  and  this  house  is  generally 
among  the  most  respectable  in  the  town  or  village.  The  head- 
teacher,  ranking  socially  next  to  the  pastor,  and  being  fur- 
nished with  a  residence  accordingly,  he  is  of  course  responsible 
to  the  communitv  and  the  authorities  for  the  condition  in 
which  his  residence,  including  the  schoolrooms,  is  kept ;  and, 
besides,  as  a  man  of  culture  and  taste,  he  has  a  personal  and 
family  interest  in  having  things  about  him  as  pleasing  and 
agreeable  as  possible.  Hence  the  schoolroom  is  generally  as 
well  built,  finished  (though  plainly),  and  kept,  with  due  re- 
gard to  necessary  differences,  as  any  other  rooms  in  the  vicinity. 
Broken  windows  and  window  shutters,  defaced  walls,  untidy 
surroundings,  etc.,  are  seldom  met  with.  Flowers  and  shrub- 
bery are  generally  found  and  are  kept  in  good  order.  This  is 
certainly  better  than  in  America,  and  is  impossible  in  America 
until  teaching  shall  more  generally  become  one's  life-calling, 
the  teacher  be  regarded  a  permanent  resident  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  community  itself  be  educated  to  see  its  interest 
in  preserving  and  making  school  property  attractive  by  secur- 
ing in  it  the  residence  of  an  honored  and  cultivated  family. 

While  there  are  rarely  found  in  Germany  so  fine  city  common- 
school  buildings,  as  Germans  are  not  rich  and  seldom  go  in  for 
display,  the  average  of  city-school  buidings  are  quite  as  sub- 
stantial and  fit  for  their  purposes  as  in  the  United  States.  In 
these,  as  in  the  village-school  buildings,  the  superintendent  or 
headmaster  always  has  his  residence,  while  the  servants  who 
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take  charge  of  the  building  are  either  members  of  his  house- 
hold, as  in  the  villages,  or  immediately  subject  to  his  orders. 

In  fine  maps,  charts,  school  apparatus,  etc.,  the  German 
schools  are  generally  behind  American  schools  of  the  same 
class ;  but  every  German  school  has  its  cheap  maps,  its  simple 
apparatus,  including  globe,  counting  frame,  block-letters  for 
word-building,  natural  history  charts,  etc.,  and  makes  vastly 
more  use  of  them  than  is  done  in  America. 

In  school  furniture  German  village  schools  are  better  pro- 
vided than  similar  schools  in  America,  while  almost  no  German 
city  school  has  such  fine  furnishings  as  are  now  quite  common 
in  American  cities. 

In  Germany  a  handsome  common-school  play -ground,  enclosed 
and  ornamented,  is  never  seen.  Boys  commonly  play  in  the 
streets  and  girls  in  little  courts  where  they  are  crowded  thick 
as  bees. 

•German  school  books  are  immensely  inferior  to  American- 
True,  German  children  make  use  of  le^  books  in  numbers,  but 
in/ore  use  of  the  few  they  have,  than  American,  and  this  may  be 
a  good  reason  why  the  books  they  do  have,  should  be  well 
gotten  up — on  good  paper,  in  good  type,  and  well  bound.  The 
reverse  is  discreditably  true.  The  common-school  books  are 
mostly  wretched  affairs, — a  fact  which  shows  itself  painfully  in 
the  throngs  of  spectacled  people  that  swarm  the  land.  As  to 
the  contents  of  these  books,  they  could  scarcely  command  the 
respect,  much  less  the  confidence,  of  American  teachers  as  suit- 
able for  American  school  work ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  German  educational  leaders  would  perhaps  have  as  little 
respect  for  American  school-book  helps  and  methods ;  for  they 
expect  teachers  to  be  educators  in  the  etymological  sense  of  this 
term,  and  not  simply  guides  and  overseers  of  school-book 
studying. 

Every  German  teacher  must  be  a  person  of  considerable 
breadth  and  some  depth  of  culture,  and  in  most  states  must 
have  a  special  normal-school  training.  Young  misses  and  men 
of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  whose  advantages  had  been 
limited  to  winter  schools,  and  perhaps  a  year  or  two  at  a  high 
school  or  seminary  under  teachers  themselves  often  youthful 
and  unskillful,  could  never  get  into  a  German  public  school,  no 
matter  how  great  the  demand  for  teachers ;  and  could  they  do 
so,  the  profession  would  inevitably  drop  suddenly  down  from 
the  social  and  civil  eminence  now  accorded  it.     At  the  same 
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time  many  such  American  teachers,  by  theii*  superior  quick- 
ness, energy,  and  enterprise,  soon  attain  a  higher  success  as 
teachers  than  the  more  professionally  prepared  Germans.  This, 
however,  is  rather  to  the  credit  of  the  national  character  than 
to  our  practice  of  qualifying  and  certificating  nearly  every 
body  who  comes  as  a  public-school  teacher. 

Teaching,  as  everything  else,  is  less  well  paid  in  Germany 
than  in  America — about  $250  per  annum,  being  pretty  good 
pay  for  a  head-teacher  in  a  town  or  village  school,  while  the 
subordinates  receive  much  less  and,  and  teachers  in  city  schools 
not  much  more.  In  the  former  schools,  however,  house  rent  is 
given  the  teachers  in  the  shape  of  a  dwelling  for  married  and 
a  room  or  two  for  single  teachers  in  the  public-school  house. 
With  this  latter  are  always  connected  conveniences  for  cow, 
pig,  poultry,  and  a  kitchen  garden.  Besides  the  teacher  has,  in 
Germany,  a  professional  consideration  and  a  social  rank  that 
Germans  value — and  I  sav  it  to  their  credit — more  than  dollars. 

In  regard  to  educational  Cv^ntrol  and  supervision,  the  less 
democratic  and  more  centralized  systems  of  Government  pre- 
vailing in  Europe,  have  their  effect  in  many  ways  on  school 
matters.  Nearly  all  officials  with  executive  functions  hold 
their  position  by  appointment  from  above  and  during  good  be- 
havior, and  they  are  generally  clothed  with  quite  large  powers 
subject,  of  course,  to  revision  by  higher  authorities  and  in  the 
end  bv  state  ministries,  who  are  directlv  answerable  to  the 

me  '  »- 

law  and  the  chief  executive.  Such  is  the  whole  structure  of 
the  German  state  educational  systems.  The  Superior  School 
Council  determines,  under  the  law,  the  places  of  building,  re- 
modeling, furnishing,  and  taking  care  of  all  school  property, 
furnishing  plans,  specifications,  directions,  etc.,  therefor,  and 
thus  securing  great  uniformity,  generally  the  best  attainable 
results  and  avoiding  abuses,  growing  out  of  local  prejudice,  in- 
competence or  unfaithfulness. 

The  same  considerations  apply  with  equal  force  and  better 
results  to  the  preparation,  qualification,  selection,  and  appoint- 
ment of  teachers, — every  teacher  getting  his  commission  from 
the  state  council, — to  the  determining  and  arranging  of  school 
programmes,  to  the  preparation  or  selection  of  school  books, 
determining  the  course  of  study  and  general  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  to  fixing  and  directing  all  examinations,  promo- 
tions, etc.  The  effect  of  this  uniformity,  coupled  with  the  fact 
of  indefinite  terms  of  office  of  most  school  officials,  is  seen  in 
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the  striking  familiarity  which  all  concerned  have  with  the  ed- 
ucational duties  devolving  upon  them.  There  is  doubtless  in 
it  a  great  deal  of  routine  that  seems  soulless  and  lifeless  to  the 
sprightly  American,  but  there  are  no  blunders,  no  foolish  ex- 
periments, and  little  room  for  abuses.  If  there  are  no  rare  ex- 
hibitions of  the  new  and  startling,  there  are  no  communities 
suffering  from  ill-directed  empiricisms.  If  nothing  new  is 
found  out,  the  good  old  way  is  sure  to  be  practiced.  Any  gen- 
eral improvements  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  progressive- 
ness  of  the  men  at  the  head.  Fortunately  German  educational 
leaders  are  progressive  men. 

Again,  these  governmental  systems  of  Europe  afford  an  edu- 
cational advantage  in  the  matter  of  appointments  of  school 
officials.  Every  man  from  the  president  of  the  Superior  School 
Council  down  to  the  humblest  village  burgomaster  getting  his 
appointment  and  commendation  from  above  and  being  inde- 
pendent of  his  official  equals  and  those  below  him  in  rank,  un- 
less he  lay  himself  liable  to  charges  of  maladministration  or 
neglect  of  duty,  has  nothing  to  fear  and  everything  to  hope, 
in  his  official  character,  from  fidelity  and  competency  in  his 
office.  In  such  a  system  little  goes  by  favor,  and  merit  gener- 
ally gets  its  own.  It  might  not  be  so  much  so  where  officers 
are  ever  changing,  and  hence  little  valued;  but  in  Germany 
even  small  rank  and  title  are  so  great  affairs,  that  their  posses- 
sion is  greatly  coveted  and  tenaciously  held.  As  remarked 
above  progress  again  must  be  slow,  but  it  is  certainly  constant. 
There  is  nothing  retrograde,  and  general  results  are  gratify- 
ing. 

In  the  matter  of  school  work,  it  may  be  remarked  generally 
and  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing,  that  a  striking  uni- 
formity prevails.  Remembering  that  school  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory, that  every  child  enters  at  seven  and  remains  eight 
years  at  school  without  intermission,  it  will  be  seen  that  under 
this  system  all  children  in  the  land  of  the  sam^age  will  be 
learning  the  same  things,  in  the  same  order,  by  the  same  or  very 
similar  methods,  and  with  precisely  the  same  ends  in  view. 
There  is  no  question  that  these  "same  things",  b}^  very  reason 
of  the  sameness  all  around,  are  pretty  well  taught.  But  almost 
nothing  more  is  taught,  and  there  is  accordingly  little  aspira- 
tions, expectation,  or  possibility  of  learning  anything  else. 
For  instance,  in  the  state  of  Baden  every  common  school  child 
can  draw  about  so  much,  can  write  about  so  well  (which  is  very 
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good)  knows  German  geography  pretty  well,  his  home  geogra- 
phy quite  minutely ;  he  can  do  the  ready  reckoning  of  a  small 
tradesman,  understands  pretty  fairly  the  facts  of  local  natural 
history  and  philosophy,  has  a  fair  insight  into  the  local  life 
near  about  him,  and  has  a  memoriter  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
catechism,  and  hymn  book,  etc.  For  eve^•y  child  and  of  course 
every  man  and  woman  to  know  this  much  is  undoubtedly  a 
result  rarely  attained  out  of  Germany,  but  it  is  attained  at 
some  cost.  Not  entirely  because  the  system  is  bad,  but  partly 
because  the  means  are  limited.  For  instance,  with  few  teach- 
ers and  these  poorly  paid  to  bring  an  entire  population  to  a 
certain  standard,  the  standard  itself  must  be  rather  low.  To 
bring  all  to  this  standard  almost  necessarily  involves  taking 
none  beyond  it.  In  point  of  fact,  the  latter  seems  to  be  the 
actual  result.  The  whole  system  being  planned  and  worked  in 
adaptation  to  this  standard,  there  is  no  margin  of  men,  means, 
or  time  for  going  beyond  it.  Certain  manifest  objections  to  the 
graded  school  system  here  find  their  fullest  expression.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  gifts,  tastes,  or  peculiarities  of  a  German  common- 
school  pupil,  there  is  just  one  thing  for  him  to  do,  no  less  and 
no  more,  and  that  one  thing  is  the  average  of  all  the  other 
common-school  children  in  the  state.  All  is  so  moulded  into 
form  and  grooved  into  routine,  that  no  German  common-school 
child  or  its  parents  have  the  thought,  or  would  think  it  possible 
to  go  a  little  deeper  or  gather  a  little  more  widely  in  its  field 
of  study.  Taking  a  higher  course  in  arithmetic  or  dipping  into 
algebra  or  making  a  beginning  in  Latin,  as  is  oft^n  dorie  in  an 
American  six  months'  school,  is  never  dreamed  of  here. 

Perhaps  the  mere  absence  of  this  thing  in  Germany,  or  its 
practice  in  America,  may  not  signify  much  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  knowledge  lost  or  gained ;  but  the  difference  of  stlmuhus 
general  in  one  case,  and  impossible  in  the  other,  must  have  an 
effect  upon  the  two  peoples  that  any  thinking  person  will  at 
once  appreciate  if  he  can  not  estimate  it*  I  believe  that  Ger- 
man common-school  children,  taught  from  the  start  to  look  to 
fourteen  as  the  closing  year  of  their  school  life,  and  to  look  for- 
ward to  some  calling  for  which  such  a  school  training  may  be 
fit,  having  contact  only  with  schoolmates  similarly  impressed, 
and  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  because  of  no  provis- 
ion to  remain  longer,  rarely  have  aspirations  beyond  the  call- 
ings that  such  a  school  life  suggests.  How  different  in  the 
American  ungraded  school,  where  every  urchin  looks  with  ad- 
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miration  on  the  big  boy  of  eighteen  or  twenty  who  has  been 
through  two  or  three  arithmetics,  and  who  does  not  fail  to  im- 
press the  youngsters  that  he  and  they  may  go  far  beyond  the 
common  !  And  what  American  teacher,  except  the  consciously 
incompetemt  girl  or  slothful  man,  is  not  daily  filling  his  common-, 
school  pupils  with  tKe  same  idea?  True,  every  American  boy 
may  think  of  being  President,  while  no  German  one  hopes  to 
be  Emperor — and  this  has  its  effect.  True,  again,  there  is  great 
permanence  in  all  German  stations,  callings,  etc.,  while  in 
America  everything  is  in  constant  change — and  this,  too,  has 
its  effect ; — but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  routine  common- 
school  work  of  the  Germans,  aiming  at  one  unvarying  result  by 
an  unvarying  series  of  unvarying  processes,  has  a  far  greater 
effect  in  keeping  the  masses  on  a  comparatively  low  level  and 
perpetuating  the  striking  distinction  between  them  and  the 
cultivated  classes  ;  for,  with  all  their  common-school  education, 
they  are  but  a  mass  to  be  led  by  the  few.  Had  the  plan  been 
devised  to  give  the  people  such  education  as  would  make  them 
easy  to  be  ruled,  instead  of  fit  for  ruling,  the  device  could 
scarcelv  have  been  better. 

Lest  what  is  last  written  should  not  seem  to  harmonize  with 
the  provisions  made  for  higher  education  of  boys,  it  should  be 
here  stated  that  these  higher  schools  are  rarely  arranged  in 
Germany  as  in  America,  for  the.  passing  up  of  children  from 
the  lowest  common  to  the  highest  high  school  grade;  but  a 
German  high  school  takes  the  boy  from  his  earliest  school 
years  and  starts  him  as  a  high  school  pupil,  while  the  boys  who 
start  in  the  common  schools  exp&rt  to  go  through  them  and  stop  there. 
The  high  schools  are  very  rarely  free  and  often  quite  expensive, 
so  that  in  a  country  where  the  poor  are  quite  poor,  none  but 
those  of  pretty  fair  means,  comparatively,  think  of  starting 
their  children  in  the  high-school  course.  True,  a  transfer  may 
be  made  from  a  common  school  to  a  high  school ;  but  not  easily, 
for  the  courses  are  different  almost  from  the  first  year,  so  that 
in  fact  such  a  transfer  rarely  occurs. 

As  to  subjects  of  common  school  study,  the  drawing,  geome- 
try, natural  history,  and  history  in  German  schools  generally 
go,  I  think,  for  more  than  they  are  worth  with  many  Ameri- 
cans, in  their  comparisons  of  the  systems  in  the  two  countries. 
Aside  from  a  strong  conviction  that  drawing  is  in  great  danger 
of  becoming  the  next  American  school  hobby,  I  must  say  that, 
while  the  geometry,  natural  history,  history  and  philosophy  of 
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the  German  common  schools  are  not  to  be  disparaged  in  them- 
selves, they  are  so  elementary  in  their  amount  and  so  simply 
taught  that  neither  the  information  nor  discipline  gained  is 
particularly  noteworthy;  while  the  superior  quickness  of  Amer- 
ican children,  both  to  see  and  to  learn,  with  the  great  amount 
of  family  newspaper  and  other  reading,  and  family  discussion 
of  all  sorts  of  topics,  so  prevalent  in  America  and  so  rare 
among  the  German  masses,  leaves  the  American  child  at  no 
final  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  German.  This  is 
not  meant  to  imply  that  the  German  common  schools  are  not 
superior  to  the  American  in  the  last  named  particular,  but  we 
have  enough  compensation  not  to  be  greatly  dissatisfied  if  we 
are  sometime  yet  in  working  up  these  particular  points  in  the 
schools.  For  one,  I  should  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
American  common-school  pupils  in  arriving  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  do  not  know  vastly  more  of  these  very  things  than 
Germans  of  the  same  age,  who  have  learned  them  in  common 
schools. 

Much  is  sometimes  made  of  needle  work  by  German  school 
girls  and  gymnastic  training  by  the  boys.  The  subject  is 
really  worthy  of  more  attention  in  America  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  but  as  to  practical  results  the  girl  learns 
mostly  those  things  that  American  inventive  genius  has  ren- 
dered comparatively  unprofitable,  and  the  boys*  gymnastic 
training  in  the  common  school  is  little  more  than  first  lessons 
in  the  "school  of  the  soldier '*,  which  a  boy  under  fourteen 
never  needs  and  which  is  of  little  worth  after.  To  be  sure, 
in  the  higher  schools,  where  older  boys  study,  study  harder  and 
are  in  danger  of  neglecting  exercise,  the  German  gymnastic 
training  is  most  valuable,  and  can  not  too  soon  be  introduced  in 
American  schools  of  similar  grades'. 

The  subject  of  religious  instruction  in  the  German  schools 
has  been  too  recently  discussed  (in  the  last  number  of  this 
journal)  to  require  notice  here. 

To  sum  all  up,  the  longer  experience  of  the  Germans,  kept 
up  under  far  more  arbitrary  regulations  than  we  i?h(>uld  expect, 
has  developed  some  results  of  which  we  in  America  may  well 
take  note,  if  we  do  not  aim  to  achieve  them  ;  but  all  is  so  mixed 
up  with  systems  of  government,  habits  of  life,  and  national  pecu- 
liarities, that,  without  the  utmost  caution  and  judgment,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  bearings  involved,  we  should  make  many 
mistakes  in  attempting  to  graft  much  that  is  German  upon  our 
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educational  system.  Valuable  hints  now  and  then  we  may 
take  up  and  profitably  use,  but  the  longer  I  look  at  these  old- 
country  institutions  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  out  of  her 
own  genius  America  must  work  the  problem  of  her  success  in 
education  as  in  everything  else. 

Carlm-iihe,  Oct.,  1873.  Wm.  H.  Young. 
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THE  TRUE   END  OF  EDUCATION. 

"  The  end  desired  must  be  known  before  the  way.  All  means  or  arts 
of  education  will  be,  in  the  first  instance,  determined  by  the  ideal  or 
archetype  we  entertain  of  it." — Richter. 

All  rational  inquiries  as  to  means  and  methods  must  begin 
by  a  careful  and  correct  determination  of  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished. No  one  would  provide  himself  with  tools  and  devise 
methods  for  their  use  without  first  determining  in  his  own 
mind  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish.  Before  he  purchases 
plows,  harrows,  rakes,  etc.,  he  must  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
farm,  else  how  could  he  have  selected  so  many  instrumentali- 
ties to  one  end.  Without  this  end  in  view,  he  might  have  se- 
lected, just  as  readily,  canvas,  paints,  brushes,  or  any  other  of 
the  thousand  different  instruments  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

But  he  must  not  only  have  a  general  idea  of  the  end,  farm- 
ing, that  he  may  be  able  to  make  a  general  selection  of  instru- 
ments, he  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  successful  farming  in  all 
its  minute  details  in  order  that  he  may  the  more  wisely  select 
the  farming  implements  best  suited,  or  adopt  the  best  methods 
of  using  them.  All  discussion,  therefore,  as  to  the  instrumen- 
talities and  methods  of  farming,  would  be  clearly  out  of  place 
without  first  determining,  in  some  degree,  what  good  farm- 
ing is. 

Thus  it  should  be  in  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Before  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  we  must  form  a  clear,  distinct  idea  of  that 
state  or  condition  of  mind  called  education.  When  an  intelli- 
gent mind  has  clearly  set  before  it  a  certain  definite  work  to  be 
df)ne,  methods  will  readily  be  suggested  for  its  accomplishment; 
while  the  best  devised  methods  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher,  un- 
enlightened as  to  the  true  end  to  be  attained,  may  prove  more 
disastrous  than  irrational  or  absurd  methods.     Under  such  cir- 
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camstances  the  culture  for  virtue  would  result  in  hypocrisy ; 
formality  would  assume  the  place  of  morality ;  for  taste  we 
should  find  sentimentality  ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  humility 
and  vigor  of  true  mental  training,  we  should  have  the  affecta- 
tion and  imbecility  of  intellectual  obesity. 

Different  ends  would  require  the  adoption  of  different  meth- 
odB.  Is  the  ease  of  the  teacher  the  end  to  be  attained?  Sup- 
ply him  with  text-books  having  question  and  answer  ready 
made  out,  to  be  *'  learned  by  heart  "  and  recited  to  the  teacher, 
who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  see  that  the  pupil  has  given  the 
exact  words  of  the  book.  Is  the  end  to  be  immediate  and  strik- 
ing results,  which  will  show  off  well  at  made-^jp 'examinations, 
and  redound  to  the  reputation  of  the  teacher,  or  more  especially 
to  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  that  reputation  ?  Methods  must 
be  suited  to  these  ends, — methods  which  will  most  successfully 
arouse  a  short-lived  ambition,  and  cultivate  memory  to  enor- 
mous disproportions  at  the  expense  of  all  other  powers  of  the 
mind,  moral  and  intellectual.  Is  it  so  to  prepare  the  mind 
that  it  shall  through  all  its  future  course  be  a  zealous  and  suc- 
cessful seeker  after  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good?  Far 
different  methods  from  those  just  enumerated,  or  perhaps  from 
any  now  in  common  use  must  be  devised  to  make  these  happy 
results  the  rule  and  not  the  exceptions  in  our  teaching. 

The  determination  of  the  true  end  in  education  would  lead 
to  a  unity  of  effort,  not  only  in  the  work  of  different  teachers, 
but  in  that  of  each  individual  teacher.  The  teacher  who  has 
not  formed  for  himself  that  ideal  of  what  true  education  must 
be,  works  to-day  towards  one  end,  and  perhaps  to-morrow  toward 
an  opposite  end, — undoing  one  day  what  may  have  been  well 
done  the  day  before.  He  comes  before  his  school  with  his  bun- 
dles of  "  orders  "  and  "  counter-orders  " — not  indeed  in  separate 
bundles,  for  his  utter  want  of  an  end  pre^des  the  idea  of  so 
much  system; — setting  his  scholars  adrift  hither  and  thither, 
backward  and  forward,  making  progress  in  no  one  direction. 
Under  such  treatment,  no  wonder  if  pupils  should  present  a 
strange  mental  and  moral  patch-work  of  good  tendencies  and 
bad  tendencies;  of  contradictory  or  discordant  habits,  or  of  no 
habits  at  all ;  of  right  inclinations,  and  no  habits  of  thought 
orof  life  concurring  with  those  inclinations ;  of  a  wild  and  des- 
olating scene  of  resolution  and  of  irresolution ;  of  towering 
ambition  and  greed  of  gain,  mingled  with  fitful  feelings  of  rev- 
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erence  for  the  truths  of  religion  and  short-lived  longings  to  be 
governed  by  its  divine  precepts. 

The  true  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  will  form  for  himself  a 
clear  conception  of  that  state  of  mind  called  education  as  it 
lies  in  the  remoteness  of  the  manhooJ  and  womanhood  of  the 
pupils  under  his  charge.  He  will  reject  the  use  of  every  mo- 
tive, however  efficacious,  if  its  ultimate  tendencies  be  to  mar 
the  end  he  has  in  view.  He  will  discard  all  present  and  strik- 
ing results,  however  flattering  those  results  might,  for  the 
present,  be  to  himself,  should  their  unseasonableness  destroy 
the  vitality  that  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  fruit  in 
after  years.  His  efforts  are  all  in  harmony  with  the  end  he 
has  in  view.  Ever}'  question  he  asks,  every  subject  and  object 
he  presents  for  mental  or  moral  activity,  every  precept  he 
utters,  every  example  of  his  life  has  for  its  object  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  conception — "  the  development  in  due  order  and 
proportion  of  all  that  is  good  and  desirable  in  human  nature," 

But  these  ideals  of  the  ends  of  teaching  may  never  be  real- 
ized in  practice.  Neither  may  the  ideal  of  beauty  in  the  mind 
of  the  painter  be  realized  by  himself  upon  canvas ;  nor  can  the 
mechanician's  ideal  of  a  steam  engine,  utilizing  all  the  won- 
derful amount  of  power  locked  ujp  in  a  bushel  of  coal,  be  real- 
ized in  this  world  of  friction  and  waste  of  power  ;  but  this  will 
not  deter  the  painteiv  or  the  mechanioian  from  keeping  those 
idfeals  steadily  in  view,  whilst  they  are  bending  all  their  ener- 
gies to  the  nearer  approach  to  the  realization  of  those  ideals. 
So  let  it  be  with  the  teacher's  work. 

Cleveland^  Ohio,  J.  B. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  ATTENTION. 

The  teacher  should  aim  to  secure  the  constant  attention  of 
every  member  of  the  class.  The  whole*  class  should  be  con- 
stantly at  work,  thinking  or  giving  expression  to  thought. 
The  one  who  secures  this  result,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
the  successful  teacher.  How  can  it  be  done  ?  Not  by  rules, 
nor  by  force,  nor  by  devices  even,  though  these  will  help.  The 
teacher  must  strive  to  secure  a  real  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  by  having  and  manifesting  a  real  interest  in  the  subject 
himself.  If  he  has  not  this  interest,  he  will  fail.  If  he  has  it, 
the  following  suggestions  will  help  him: 
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1.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  you  will  repeat  no 
question,  unless  it  be  a  long  and  intricate  one,  after  you  have 
asked  it  once  clearly  and  distinctly.  If  a  pupil  says,  "  I  don't 
know  what  the  question  is  ",  give  him  a  failure,  and  pass  on. 
Ask  the  question  but  once,  even  though  it  go  around  the  whole 
class.  Persevere  in  this,  and  it  will  teach  each  pupil  to  notice 
carefully  all  the  questions  that  are  asked. 

2.  Do  not  go  through  the  class  in  regular  order,  but  call  upon 
pupils  irregularly,  skipping  about  from  one  to  the  other,  some- 
times calling  upon  the  same  person  two  or  three  times  before 
you  get  around  the  class.  Let  each  one  feel  that  he  may  be 
called  upon  at  any  time.  This  will  keep  them  attentive.  If 
you  see  a  pupil  whispering,  or  inattentive,  or  looking  around 
the  room,  fire  a  question  at  him.  Ask  him  if  the  answer  just 
given  by  some  one  else  was  correct,  or  ask  him  to  give  it.  He 
will  avoid  inattention,  if  he  knows  that  it  will  surely  bring  a 
question  to  him. 

3.  Ask  the  question  before  you  indicate  who  is  to  answer  it. 
This  can  not  always  be  done,  but  it  can  in  most  cases.  If  you 
call  on  a  pupil  first,  and  then  ask  the  question,  the  others  are 
at  ease  until  that  question  is  answered.  But  if  you  ask  the 
question,  and  then  wait  a  moment  before  calling  on  any  one, 
each  pupil  will  be  thinking  of  the  answer,  not  knowing  but 
that  he  may  be  called  on  to  answer  it.  If  you  pursue  this 
course,  the  one  called  on  must  be  expected  to  answer  without 
any  hesitation. 

i  After  a  pupil  has  recited,  call  on  the  class,  in  a  proper 
way,  to  criticise  him.  This  will  make  him  recite  carefully, 
and  will  keep  the  class  on  the  lookout  for  mistakes.  Those 
who  have  a  correction  to  make,  should  indicate  their  desire  to 
do  so  by  raising  a  hand.  R.  T.  Cross. 


LANGUAGE    NOTES. 

1.  Ailantus.  Ailanto  is  said  to  be  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning 
tree  of  heaven,  and  is  the  name  in  the  Spice  Islands  of  one  species 
of  ailantus.  The  common  spelling,  aUanthvSy  suggests  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Greek  word  antho8,  a  flower.  Loudon,  the  editor  of 
Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  declares  ailanthus  to  be  in- 
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correct,  in  which  declaration  he  is  followed  by  both  Webster 
and  Worcester. 

2.  Brand-new.  This  word  is  often  corrupted  into  bran-neiv. 
The  metaphor  brand-nmo  is  either  from  the  trade-mark  newly 
branded  (i.e,^  burnt),  or  from  metal  just  from  the  forge. 

3.  Molasses.  We  sometimes  hear  persons  say  "  those  mo- 
lasses", as  if  irwlaMC^  were  a  plural  noun.  Molasses  is  a  "mass- 
noun  "  in  the  singular  number,  and  hence  requires  a  singular 
verb  (Ure  says  "molasses  w"),  and  this  and  that  and  not  these 
and  those.  The  word  is  traceable  to  the  Latin  root  mel^  honey, 
and  hence  the  spelling  melnsses,  used  by  James  Grainger  in  hia 
poem  entitled  "Sugar  Cane",  1764,  and  by  Bryan  Edwards  in 
his  "History  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  ",  1793, 
is  more  in  accordance  with  its  etymology  than  is  molasses.  This 
remark  is  equally  true  if  the  root  of  the  word  is,  as  has  been 
suggested,  from  the  Greek  melas^  black.  In  a  recent  work  on 
Derivations,  published  by  Wm.  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co.,  London, 
1872,  the  word  is  incorrectly  pronounced  vio-las^es.  The  sound 
of  e  is  obscure,  and  not  e  long. 

4.  Pall-malL  This  is  the  name  of  a  street  in  the  west  end  of 
London.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  game  pall-nvall.  There 
was  a  walk  in  St.  James  called  mall  (pronounced  nial  and  pop- 
ularly iM)  where  the  game  of  pall-rnall  (pronounced  p6l-m6l  by 
Walker,  Smart,  Webster,  Worcester,  etc.),  which  consisted  in 
driving  a  pall,  that  is  a  wooden  ball,  with  a  nuill,  or  mallet, 
through  a  ring  or  arch  at  the  end  of  a  walk.  Walker,  in  al- 
luding to  the  anomalous  pronunciation  m(51  for  mall,  says,  "  A 
street  parallel  to  this  walk  [the  mall  in  St.  James's  Park]  is 
spelt  Pall  Mall,  and  pronounced  pell-inell,  which  confounds  its 
origin  with  the  French  adverb  pele  rnele.^^  Some  say  that  the 
street  was  so  named  because  the  game  was  formerly  played  in 
it.  Ash,  Johnson,  and  Latham  write  it  Pallmnll,  Johnson  mark- 
ing no  accent,  and  the  other  two  accenting  the  fir^  syllable. 
They  give  no  other  clew  as  to  its  pronunciation.  The  usual 
etymology  is  from  the  Latin  words  pila,  ball,  and  iiwUem,  a  mal- 
let;  but  Bailey,  writing  the  word  Pell-Mell,  derives  it  tvowipel- 
lere  nialleo,  to  drive  with  a  mallet. 

I  find  the  following  entries  in  Pepys's  Diary : 

1681.     "  April  2.    To  St.  James's  Park,  where  I  saw  the  Duke  of  York 
playing  at  Pelemele,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  sport,'. 
1603.    May  "  15th.    I  walked  in  Parke,  discoursing  with  the  keeper  of 
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the  Pell  Me]l,  who  was  sweeping  of  it,  who  told  me  of  what  the  earth  is 
mixed  that  do  floor  the  Mall,  and  that  over  all  there  is  [«tc]  cockle-shells 
powdered,  and  spread  to  keep  it  fast ;  which,  however,  in  dry  weather, 
turns  to  dust  and  deads  the  ball." 

166^-4.  Jan.  "  4th.  *  *  *  Afterwards  to  St.  James's  Park,  seeing 
people  play  at  Pell  Mell ;  where  it  pleased  me  mightily  to  hear  a  gallant, 
lately  come  from  France,  swear  at  one  of  his  companions  for  suffering 
his  man  (a  spruce  blade)  to  be  so  saucy  as  to  strike  a  ball  while  his  mas- 
ter was  playing  on  the  Mall.'' 

5.  Isinglass.  This  is  a  word  often  popularly  applied  to  the 
laminas  of  mica,  a  mineral  so  named  from  the  Latin  micare,  to 
shine.  Isinglass  proper  is,  according  to  Sir  J.  HilPs  Materia 
Medica,  "  a  tough,  firm,  and  light  substance,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
and  in  some  degree  transparent,  much  resembling  glue.  The 
fish  from  which  isinglass  is  prepared,  is  one  of  the  cartilaginous 
kind :  it  grows  to  eighteen  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
greatly  resembles  the  sturgeon.  It  is  frequent  in  the  Danube, 
the  Boristhenes  [Dnieper],  the  Volga,  and  the  larger  rivers  of 
Europe.  From  the  intestines  of  this  fish  the  isinglass  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling." 

The  following  is  from  the  12th  volume  of  the  Encyclopasdia 
Britannicaj  p.  628  : 

"  ISINGLASS,  a  variety  of  gelatine,  sometimes  called  ichihyoccdla,  or 
fish-glue  (iCHTnus,  a  fish,  and  kolla,  glue),  prepared  from  the  air-bag, 
swimming-bladder,  or  sound  of  various  fishes.  The  Russian  and  Siberian 
isinglass  is  most  esteemed ;  it  is  chiefly  obtained  from  a  family  of  carti- 
laginous fishes  of  the  genus  Aciperuer,  The  swimming-bladder  is  cut  up, 
washed,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air,  with  the  inner  silvery  membrane 
upwards.  When  dry,  this  membrane  is  removed  by  beating  and  rubbing ; 
the  sound  is  then  prepared  in  various  ways.'' 

The  remaining  part  of  the  article,  which  was  written  by 
Charles  Tomlinson,  author  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Arts, 
contains  many  interesting  details.  Three  additional  sentences 
are  selected : 

"  With  milk  and  sugar  it  is  used  as  a  diet  for  invalids,  and  it  is  also 
used  in  the  preparation  of  blanc-mange,  jellies,  and  creams,  for  enrich- 
ing soups,  and  sauces." 

"  The  great  consumer  of  isinglass  is  the  brewer,  who  uses  it  as  a  fining 
material,  for  which  purpose  lump  isinglass  is  chiefly  used." 

**  Isinglass  forms  the  adhesive  material  in  court-plaister  [sic],  for  which 
purpose  a  solution  of  isinglass,  mixed  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  is 
brushed  over  black  sarsenet." 

The  word  is  generally  derived  from  the  German  hausenblase^ 
hausen  being  the  name  of  a  fish  of  the  genus  sturgeon,  and 
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blase,  a  bladder.  The  corrupt  pronunciation  of  haiiserMaae  is 
very  similar  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  idnglnss,  which 
orthography  originated  in  a  mistaken  reference  to  the  word 
glass.  Webster's  reference  of  the  word  to  iceglass  is  wrong,  be- 
cause an  afterthought  is  not  an  etymology.  This  afterthought 
gives  no  reasonable  account  of  the  first  two  syllables  idn. 
Wedgwood  adopts  the  etymology  ^^  hausevblas^^  and  adds,  "by 
us  corruptly  called  isinglass,  probably  from  connecting  the  name 
with  the  employment  of  the  substance  in  icing  or  making  jel- 
lies." This  conjecture  is  certainly  inadmissible. 
Salerriy  Ohio,  W.  D.  Henkle. 


A    RICH    LANGUAGE. 

The  great  dictionary  of  the  German  language  by  the  brothers 
Grimm,  makes  visible  progress  in  spite  of  immense  difficulties. 
This  gigantic  work,  when  finished,  will  be  an  evidence  of  the 
richness  of  the  German  language. 

Renan,  in  his  history  of  the  Semitic  languages,  observes 
that  the  Old  Testament  contains  only  5,642  different  words. 
Max  MuUer,  a  German,  formerly  professor  in  England,  now  in 
Strasburg,  Germany,  a  celebrated  linguist,  is  of  opinion  that 
an  Englishman  of  fine  education,  who  was  visiting  public 
schools  and  university,  who  is  reading  the  Bible,  Shakespeare, 
the  London  Times,  and  besides  many  novels,  needs  in  conver- 
sation scarcely  more  than  3,000  different  words.  The  completest 
English  dictionaries  contain  no  more  than  20,000 '  different 
words.     [Is  this  true  ?  ] 

Shakespeare  has  written  all  his  works  with  no  more  than 
15,000  different  words.  Milton's  works  contain  only  8,000; 
those  of  Luther,  11,000  to  12,000. 

The  German  dictionary  of  the  brothers  Grimm  contains  now 
already  105,000  different  words,  and,  when  finished,  will  con- 
tain about  600,000.  Otto  Meyer. 


The  end  and  aim  of  education  is  the  emancipation  of 

the  youth.  It  strives  to  make  him  self-dependent,  and  as  soon 
as  he  has  become  so,  it  wishes  to  retire  and  leave  him  to  the 
sole  responsibility  of  his  actions. — Dr.  Karl  Rosenkranz. 
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Dr.  Mayo  effectually  disposes  of  President  Eliot's  assumption 

that  the  limitation  of  the  state's  provision  for  education  to  elementary 
schools,  supported  by  local  taxes  voted  by  the  citizens,  is  **  the  genuine 
American  method — the  old  Massachusetts  method."  He  convincingly 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  Massachusetts  method,  new  or  old.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  American  method,  and  Dr.  Mayo's  reference  to  the 
Sonthern  States  is  not  necessary,  since  "universal  elementary  educa- 
tion "  was  no  more  their  former  policy  than  higher  education.  Several 
of  these  states  encouraged  and  aided  higher  institutions,  and  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  one  or  two  others,  have  state  universities.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  must  know  that  common  schools  are  supported  exclusively  by 
local  taxes  in  very  few  states,  and  in  fewer  are  these  taxes  voted  by  the 
citizens.  In  nearly  all  of  the  states  school  taxes  are  assessed  by  school 
boards  nnder  and  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  only  taxes  in  excess 
of  the  limit  fixed  by  state  law  are  voted  by  the  citizens.  In  most  of  the 
states  local  taxes  for  school  purposes  are  supplemented  by  a  state  appro- 
priation, derived  from  a  state  tax  and  a  permanent  school  fund.  In  all 
the  states,  with  few  exceptions,  high  schools  are  supported  from  the 
same  funds  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lower  elementary  schools. 
Nearly  every  state  supports  one  or  more  normal  schools,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  have  state  universities.  The  genuine  American  method 
conjoins  the  family,  the  community,  and  the  state  in  the  support  and 
control  of  public  education. 

We  have  never  read  a  more  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  Ger- 
man and  American  systems  of  public  schools  than  the  one  made  by 
Prof.  Young  in  this  number.  It  is  based  on  a  familiar  acquaintance  not 
only  with  both  school  systems,  but  with  the  political  institutions  and  the 
social  and  industrial  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  two  nations.  Too 
many  writers  on  German  schools  overlook  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  character  of  the  government  and  the  people,  and  hence  they 
jump  to  the  absurd  conclusion  that  the  s^^stem  which  produces  good  re- 
sults in  Germany,  will  work  well  in  the  United  States.  It  is  evident  that 
the  monarchical  system  of  school  control  and  supervision,  which  is  the 
life  of  the  German  system,  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  free  institutions.  We 
commend  Prof.  Young's  closing  paragraph  to  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  every  one  interested  in  the  improvement  of  American  schools. 


Wb  are  not  surprised  that  Prof.  Young  sees  disadvantages  as  well 

as  advantages  in  the  striking  uniformity  that  prevails  in  German  schools 
— a  system  "aiming  at  one  unvarying  result  by  an  unvarying  series  of 
unvarying  processes."   We  hope  that  the  advocates  of "  state  uniformity" 
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in  school  instruction  and  management  will  weigh  his  suggestive  comments 
on  this  feature  of  the  German  system.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  cast-iron 
scheme  can  only  he  adapted  to  children  whose  stations  and  callings  iu 
life  are  predetermined  and  grooved.  It  levels  down  as  well  as  up,  and 
secures  its  uniform  average  of  attainment  by  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  ability 
and  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  more  capable  pupils,  and  of  invent- 
ive ability  and  skill  on  the  part  of  true  teachers.  The  character  of  Ger- 
man text-books  is  an  indication  9f  what  may  be  expected  in  this  country 
when  state  authorities  prepare  and  prescribe  the  books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools.  One  of  the  important  problems  in  American  education  is  to 
secure  neceaaary  uniformity  without  reducing  teachers  to  operatives,  and 
without  sacrificing  pupils  to  the  mechanjsm  of  an  inflexible  system. 


We  clipped  the  following  paragraph  from  one  of  our  newspaper 

exchanges,  but  can  not  give  the  proper  credit: 

''  The  object  of  reading  to  one's  self  Is  to  take  tbe  sense  of  what  is  written ;  the  object  ot  read- 
ing to  another  is  to  express  the  sense.  To  express  the  sense  we  must  first  take  it ;  hence  the 
great  iroportaoce  of  oral  reading  In  the  schools ;  Its  primary  ot^ect  being  the  expression  of  the 
sense,  It  presents  the  natural  occasion  for  talcing  the  sense.  In  teaching  oral  reading,  let  the 
pupil's  mind  be  occupied  simply  with  expressing  ihe  sense  ;  let  nothing  be  introduced  into  the 
reading  exercise  which  shall  tend  to  exclude  thoughts  of  expression.  This  is  the  soul  of  read- 
lug  ;  to  secure  facility  in  this  should  be  the  ol^ect  of  every  lesson,  fh>m  the  first  given  In  the 
primary  to  the  last  given  in  the  proftssional  school. 

Is  this  advice  correct  ?  While  "  taking  "  and  expressing  the  sense  may 
be  the  chief  object  of  the  recitation,  should  they  be  made  the  exclusive 
object  ?  May  not  the  reading  exercise  be  used  to  impart  much  inciden- 
tal instruction  of  as  great  value  as  oral  expression  ? 


The  proposed  action  of  the  board  of  education  of  New  York  City 

fixing  the  salary  of  male  principals  at  $3,000  and  that  of  female  princi- 
pals at  $2,000,  has  been  very  generally  condemned  by  the  press,  but  Ap- 
pleion^B  Journal  boldly  asserts  that  if  fully  competent  principals  for 
the  girls'  grammar  schools  can  be  employed  for  $2,000,  the  board  has  no 
right,  legally  or  morally,  to  pay  more.  It  maintains  that  compelition  is 
a  controlling  factor  in  determining  wages ;  that  women  are  paid  less  than 
men  simply  because  they  compete  for  work  at  lower  wages.  It  further 
declares  that  the  board  has  no  right  "  to  fill  places  at  three  thousand  dol- 
lars which  can  be  equally  well  filled  at  two  thousand  "  ;  that  if  women 
are  as  competent  as  men,  they  should  be  selected  for  the  places  now  oc- 
cupied by  men.  The  JoumaVs  position  is  too  strong  to  be  met  in  a  brief 
paragraph,  and  we  shall  not  make  the  attempt.  Sufifice  it  to  add,  that  it 
does  not  recognize  all  the  important  facts  involved. 


Dr.  Sear's  address  before  the  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Ten- 
nessee, at  the  recent  meeting  in  Nashville,  was  an  able  plea  for  public 
education.  He  argued  that  since  man  is  an  intelligent  being,  he  is  the 
subject  of  culture,  and  without  this  culture  he  loses  his  significance.  The 
right  to  this  culture  is  universal,  there  being  no  reason  for  the  education 
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of  one  human  being,  which  does  not  apply  to  every  other  human  being. 
It  is  of  vital  consequence  to  society  that  all  be  educated,  and  hence  uni- 
versal education  is  the  great  problem  to  be  solved.  He  pointed  out  the 
weakness  of  the  voluntary  or  private-school  system,  and  showed  that 
the  demand  for  education  could  only  be  met  by  an  efficient  public-school 
system.  He  demonstrated  the  economy  of  public  education,  and  fully 
answered  the  question,  **  Will  it  pay  ?  "  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Peabody 
Fund  is  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  so  earnest  and  intelligent  an  advo- 
cate of  public  schools. 

Ix  a  recent  contribution  to  the  Independent,  Mayor  Kelly,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  a  Roman  Catholic  layman,  assures  his  Protestant  fellow-citi- 
zens that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  Catholics  '*  who 
gratefully  remember  the  public  school  as  the  source  of  whatever  educa- 
tion they  or  their  children  possess  ",  and  whose  opinions,  as  well  as  his 
own,  he  formulates  when  he  says  that  "  the  imparting  of  sound,  useful, 
and  exclusively  secular  knowledge  by  teachers  of  suitable  acquirements, 
skill,  and  character,  chosen  immediately  by  the  people  and  paid  for  out 
of  the  public  treasury,  is,  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  United 
States,  a  wise,  beneficent,  and  just  system,  and  impugns  no  right  of 
conscience."  In  support  of  this  position  he  states  that  Catholics  have 
never  raised  the  banner  of  hostility  to  the  public  schools  at  the  polls 
[Is  this  true  ?]  ;  that  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  **  Catholic  votes  have 
aided  in  the  extension  and  perfection  of  the  school  law  ;  that  in  every 
large  city  in  the  country  pious  Catholics  have  gladly  given  their  services 
as  members  of  the  boards  of  trustees ;  that  Catholic  teachers  have  in 
every  State  sought  and  received  employment  in  the  free  schools ;  and 
that  Catholic  children  by  thousands  are  now  and  many  years  have  been 
the  glad  and  uncontaminated  recipients  of  their  advantages."  We  be- 
lieve that  Mayor  Kelly  does  express  the  views  of  thousands  of  intelli- 
gent Catholics,  and  we  believe  further  that  if  Catholic  parents  were  free 
to  act  in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment,  few  Catholic  children 
would  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  public  education.  The  recent 
utterance  of  a  prominent  Catholic  priest  in  New  York  City  in  favor  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  announcement  by  a  Catholic  Bishop  in  Brooklyn 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  religious  instruction  on  Saturday  of 
Catholic  children  who  attend  public  schools,  are  facts  which  show  that 
the  Catholic  clergy  are  not  all  united  in  opposition  to  the  system.  It  is, 
however,  unquestionably  true  that  the  great  majority  of  Catholic  eccle- 
siastics in  this  country  are  hostile  to  the  public-school  system,  and  that 
in  this  they  faithfully  represent  the  Pope.  The  pronounced  policy  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  the  education  of  all  Catholic  children  in  Catholic 
schools. 


In  the  paper  referred  to  above.  Mayor  Kelly  intimates  that  the 

public  school  is  devoid  of  moral  training, — that  the  Catholic  school  has 
**  the  added  grace  of  a  moral  training."  If  this  intimation  is  true,  the 
public-school  system  is  unworthy  of  the  commendation  which  he  be- 
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Blows  upon  it.  Is  it  true  ?  We  admit  that  there  may  be  and,  indeed, 
that  there  are  public  schools  which  exert  very  little  moral  influence,  but 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  moral  training  of  the  public  school 
may  be  and  should  be  as  effective  as  that  of  any  school,  and  this  may  be 
true  without  any  resort  to  sectarian  religious  instruction.  We  have 
known  scores  of  public  schools  whose  moral  influence  was  so  positive 
and  vital  that  the  conscience  of  every  pupil  was  quickened  and  strength- 
ened. We  have  known  many  denominational  private  schools  whose 
moral  influence  was  far  less  obvious  and  controlling.  What  is  needed  to 
make  any  school  a  means  of  moral  training  is  a  conscientious,  competent 
teacher,  who  makes  the  moral  improvement  of  his  pupils  his  chief  aim 
and  duty. 

In  his  recent  great  speech  at  Birmingham,  John  Bright  cheered 

all  English  Liberals  by  a  free  expression  of  his  dislike  of  Mr.  Forster's 
school  law  and  the  past  educational  policy  of  the  Government.  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  just  demands  of  Nonconformists  would  be 
complied  with.  These  demands  are  that  the  educational  system,  paid 
for  by  the  state,  shall  not  be  systematized  Anglican  propagandism  ;  that 
public  money  paid  for  education  shall  not  be  an  endowment  of  religious 
denominations  in  disguise.  Some  tliree  years  since,  Mr.  Bright  an- 
nounced his  opposition  to  distinct  technical  religious  teaching  in  schools 
sustained  by  the  government,  but  he  has  never  gone  so  far  as  to  favor 
the  exclusion  of  .all  religious  teaching  and  all  use  of  religious  sanctions 
and  motives.  In  1870  he  said,  "  What  I  think  is  to  be  taught  in  every 
school,  to  every  child,  is  this:  Love  of  truth,  love  of  virtue,  the  love  of 
God  and  fear  of  ofTending  Him."  This  is  a  moral  basis  on  which  the 
public  school  can  stand  without  offending  the  conscience  of  any  one. 
Can  the  basis  be  narrowed  ? 


An  article  in  the  Canadian  Monthly,  attributed  to  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith,  records  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of  combining  manual  and 
intellectual  labor  at  Cornell  University.  He  states  that  the  "Labor 
Corps  "  still  exists,  but  it  includes  but  a  few  students,  and  these  unite  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  bodily  vigor  with  mental  ambition.  He  attrib- 
utes this  failure  to  the  fact  that  intellectual  and  manual  labor  both  draw 
upon  the  same  fund  of  nervous  energy,  which,  when  exhausted  by  one, 
can  not  supply  force  for  the  other.  What  a  student  requires  after  hours 
of  hard  study  is  not  another  kind  of  work,  but  rest  and  recreation.  The 
manual  labor  experiment  has  been  often  tried  in  this  country,  and  uni- 
formly without  success.  Its  failure  at  Cornell,  where  it  has  been  tried 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices  as  a  cherished  idea  of  Mr.  Cornell, 
the  founder  of  the  institution,  ought  to  be  decisive.  The  only  condition 
under  which  it  can  succeed,  is  the  requirement  of  manual  labor  of  all 
the  students,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  tipie  usually  allotted 
to  study.  We  believe  that  the  experiment  is  being  tried  on  this  basis 
at  the  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia. 
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The  board  of  education  of  New  York  has  not  yet  taken  action  on 

the  report  of  its  committee  recommending  the  restoration  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  schools.  At  the  meeting  held  Dec.  3d,  a  long  commu- 
nication from  Edward  C.  Cockney,  reviewing  the  committee's  report, 
and  earnestly  protesting  against  the  restoration  of  whipping  in  the 
schools,  was  read.  Mr.  Cockney  evidently  thinks  that  there  is  but  one 
side  to  the  question,  and  that  he  has  left  nothing  to  be  said.  The  sub- 
ject was,  however,  further  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  board,  and 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  committee's  recommendation  is 
sustained  by  1,200  of  the  1,250  teachers  in  the  male  grammar  schools. 
Votes  taken  on  a  motion  to  recommit  and  on  the  previous  question, 
show  that  the  board  is  about  equally  divided,  while  a  two-thirds'  vote  is 
required  to  change  the  present  by-law. 


When  the  report  of  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education  for 

1872  came  to  our  table,  we  intended  to  favor  our  readers  with  a  some- 
what full  abstract  of  its  contents,  including  its  valuable  statistics.  But 
from  month  to  month  we  failed  to  find  the  necessary  time  to  prepare 
such  an  abstact,  and  now  we  are  too  near  the  appearance  of  the  report 
for  1873  to  justify  its  preparation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  report  is  a 
mine  of  important  information  relating  to  the  progress  of  education  in 
this  and  other  countries.  Though  it  contains  over  one  thousand  pages, 
the  Commissioner  regrets  the  necessity  of  omitting  many  subjects  of 
interest,  and  the  meagre  presentation  of  many  others.  The  many 
friends  of  the  Bureau  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  evidence  of  its  increasing 
usefulness  and  of  an  increasing  public  appreciation  of  its  value  as  an 
efficient  and  needed  agency  for  the  promotion  of  education  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  honoring  the  wisdom  of  those  who  advocated  its 
establishment.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  Congress  may  increase  the 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  office,  that  its  increasing  work  may 
be  well  done.  The  present  force  is  clearly  inadequate.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  a  much  larger  edition  of  the  annual  reports  may  be  published,  that 
they  may  be  more  widely  distributed. 


Dr.  Clarke's  recently  published  book  on  "Sex  in  Education" 

(James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston),  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  coeducation.  The  doctor's  position  that  girls 
are  physically  incapable  of  enduring  the  same  amount  of  study  as  boys, 
is  receiving  special  consideration.  The  ablest  review  of  the  book  which 
we  have  noticed,  is  that  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson,  in  the  Wovian^s  Jour- 
nal. He  maintains  that  Dr.  Clarke's  facts  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  his 
conclusion ;  that  it  can  only  be  established  by  facts  relating  (1)  "to  the 
comparative  physiology  of  American  women  in  different  localities "  ; 
(2)  to  American-bom  women  of  different  races;  (3)  to  the  comparative 
physiology  of  different  social  positions;  and  (4)  facts  obtained  "by  an 
extensive  record  of  individual  instances."  In  the  absence  of  these  ob- 
tainable facts,  Mr.  Higginson  holds  that  Dr.  Clarke's  position  is  "  a  mere 
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hasty  aBsumption."  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Clarke 
makes  no  reference  to  those  preservative  and  counteracting  influences  in 
higher  education,  which  tend  to  make  the  health  of  studious  girls  better 
than  that  of  others.  Dr.  Clarke's  book  has  also  been  sharply  criticised 
by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  of  New  York,  who  brings  half  a  dozen  serious 
charges  against  it. 

The  death  of  young  Leggett  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 

following  resolutions  by  the^aculty  of  Cornell  University : 

"  JRetolved,  That  no  secret  society  shall  be  allowed  to  be  established  or  remain  in  the  Univer- 
sity which  shall  not  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ftunilty  lo  be  fhvorable  to  scholarship, 
good  order,  and  morality,  and  to  be  free  ftrom  all  initiation  or  other  rules,  ceremonies  or  proceed- 
ings,  dangerous,  degrading,  or  unworthy  of  gentlemen  and  memters  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing, 

"  Jietotved,  That  no  student  be  allowed  to  become  or  to  remain  a  member  of  any  society  pub- 
licly condemned  by  the  faulty;,  and  no  person  shall  receive  an  honorable  dismission  or  any 
degree,  who  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  applying  for  the  same,  satisfy  the  faculty  that  he  has  not 
violated  this  rule. 

"  Setolved,  That  no  association  of  students  for  the  m«re  purpose  of  Initiation,  or  mock  socle« 
ties  shall  be  allowed  in  this  University:  and  that  any  student  who  shall  join  any  such  associa* 
tlon  or  mock  society,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  or  engage  in  any  of  Its  initiation  proceedings,  or  in 
any  proceedings  of  the  nature  of  mock  initiation,  shall  be  suspended  or  expelled  firom  the  Uni- 
versity. 

"  Hesolved,  That  nothing  contained  In  these  resolutions  shall  be  held  to  restrict  the  faculty 
flrom  ftirther  action  regarding  college  societies  of  various  sorts,  should  the  present  action  be 
found  ineffectual." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  college  and  university  in  the  country  will 
take  similar  wise  and  positive  action,  and  that  there  may  be  an  end  of 
the  ridiculous  mummeries  which  have  so  long  disgraced  too  many  col- 
lege societies. 

The  death  of   Agassiz  has  filled  two  continents  with  sorrow. 


Never  before,  we  believe,  has  the  death  of  a  man  of  science  been  so 
widely  lamented.  Wherever  science  is  honored,  there  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  platform  sadly  express  the  public  grief,  and  pay  heart- 
felt tribute  to  his  greatness  as  a  scientist  and  a  man.  His  health  has 
been  poor  for  several  years,  obliging  him  at  times  to  rest  from  his  exces- 
sive labors,  but  as  soon  as  vigor  was  somewhat  restored,  his  ardent  zeal 
for  science  tempted  him  to  overtax  his  strength.  What  the  Nation  calls 
"  the  fatal  gift "  of  Penikese  robbed  him  last  summer  of  needed  rest, 
and  the  pressing  duties  of  autumn  continued  the  fatal  demand  upon  his 
strength.  He  died  of  paralysis  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  14th,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year.  Next  month  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  his  scien- 
tific researches  and  of  his  labors  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  edu- 
cation. 


SuPT.  John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  recently  delivered  an  able 

address  on  "  Education  by  the  State  "  at  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  In- 
quiry, held  in  that  city.  He  earnestly  advocated  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  state  to  provide  educational  advantages  for  all  its  citizens,  to  the 
highest  extent  practicable.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  one  of  the 
speakers  opposed  all  education  by  the  state. 
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When  notified  that  a  subscriber  has  failed  to  receive  any  number 

of  this  journal  due  him,  we  always  remail  it. 

> 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  the  subscriptions  for  the  Monthly  for 


1874.    Our  new  books  are  opened.    Single  subscriptions  may  be  safely 
remitted  by  mail  in  currency. 

We  learn  from  the  Xenia  Torchlight  that  the  Ohio  Female  College, 


located  at  Glendale,  Hamilton  county,  has  closed  for  want  of  patronage. 
This  announcement  will  be  a  surprise  to  the  many  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution, its  former  prosperity  seeming  a  guarantee  of  continued  success. 

Mrs.  Ogden  has  received  several  applications  from  persons  who 

desire  to  join  a  Training  Class  of  Kindergartners,  to  be  formed  in  con- 
nection with  her  Kindergarten,  Jan.  5th,  1874.  See  her  announcement 
in  this  number. 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  young  persons  wishing  to  make 

a  thorough  preparation  for  college,  to  the  Central  College  Academy, 
Central  College,  Ohio.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  this  institution  a 
'•  Phillip's  Academy  "  for  Central  Ohio.  Applications  should  be  made  to 
the  principal.  Rev.  F.  A.  Wilbur. 

Our  canvassing  agent,  Mr.  I.  C.  Mead,  reports  a  most  gratifying 


and  encouraging  feeling  toward  the  Monthly  in  the  cities  and  towns 
which  he  has  visited.  He  has  met  but  one  superintendent  who  seems 
even  indifferent  respecting  its  circulation  and  success.  As  a  result  of  the 
earnest  cooperation  of  superintendents  and  teachers,  he  obtained  450 
subscriptions  in  thirty -five  days.  We  will  publish  the  number  secured 
in  the  cities  and  towns  visited,  in  a  future  number  of  the  Monthly. 

Wb  occasionally  receive  letters  from  county .  examiners  stating 


that  while  they  earnestly  advise  teachers  to  subscribe  for  the  Monthly, 
they  themselves  take  no  subscriptions  to  avoid  the  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  teachers  that  compensation  or  profit  is  the  motive  of  their  action.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  little  occasion  for  this  caution.  For  subscrip- 
tions secured  at  club  rates  ($1.25),  we  offer  examiners  only  each  tenth 
subscription,  to  make  good  the  expenses  incurred,  and  no  one  can  object 
to  this.  No  examiner  who  solicts  subscriptions  for  the  Monthly,  is 
081  ng  his  official  position  and  influence  with  a  view  of  receiving  a  pecu- 
niary reward.  We  regret  to  add  that  there  are  a  very  few  examiners  in 
the  state,  who  decline  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  Monthly,  be- 
cause we  do  not  offer  them  a  paying  commission. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  was  awarded  at  Vienna  a  "  Diploma  of 

Honor",  the  highest  prize,  for  education,  and  the  state  of  Ohio  was 
awarded  a  ''Medal  for  Progress",  the  second  prize,  for  its  educational 
exhibit.  These  are  the  only  American  states,  we  believe,  that  received 
educational  prizes  at  the  Vienna  Exposition.  School  Commissioner 
Harvey  has  presented  the  Ohio  school  specimens  to  the  Austrian  Gov- 
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emment  to  be  preserved  in  the  permanent  "  Educational  Exposition  *' 
to  be  founded  in  Vienna. In  the  face  of  Ohio's  honor,  as  above  no- 
ticed, a  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  the  &ct  that  of  the  694,343 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state  in  1872,  but  3,656 
studied  physiology.    He  thinks  this  fact  is  not  very  creditable. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Nbwhall,  D.D„  president  elect  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University,  Delaware,  will  enter  on  his  duties  near  the  close  of  the  pres- 
sent  college  year.  He  was  formerly  a  professor  in  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Middletown,  Ct. Col.  J.  A,  Scarritt  has  been  appointed 

teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  Columbus  schools,  in  place  of  Prof.  Eck- 
hardt,  resigned— ran  excellent  appointment. Mr.  J.  C.  Hartzler,  for- 
merly superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Gallon,  0.,  has  accepted  the  gen- 
eral agency  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.  for 
the  »tate  of  Illinois.  He  writes  us  that  he  reluctantly  leaves  his  adopted 
state,  "  with  her  excellent  school  system  and  noble  band  of  educators." 
We  heartily  commend  Mr.  Hartzler  to  the  Illinois  fraternity  as  a  practi- 
cal educator  and  a  true  gentleman. Prof.  J.  C.  Ridge,  of  Cincinnati, 

is  engaged  to  give  a  two  weeks'  course  of  instruction  in  elocution  in  the 
U.  P.  Theological  Seminary  at  Xenia,  Ohio. 


The  schools  of  Bellefontaine,  C.  W.  Oakes,  superintendent,  sjre 

reported  as  doing  well  this  year,  with  a  monthly  enrollment  of  nearly 

700.     The  corps  of  teachers  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  year. The 

schools  of  North  Amherst  continue  in  good  condition  under  the  efficient 

direction  of  Principal  Merrill. Supt.  De  Ford,  of  Ottawa,  reports  an 

average  attendance  of  98  per  cent  for  the  week  ending  Dec.  19th. 

We  have  received  the  published  annual  reports  for  1873  of  the 


public  schools  of  Hamilton,  Lancaster,  Zanesville,  Wooster,  Steuben- 
ville,  Oberlin,  and  Salem,  and  the  printed  regulations  and  course  of  study 
of  the  public  schools  of  Bellefontaine.  We  shall  notice  each  of  these 
reports  next  month.  Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  they  make  a  promising 
exhibit  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools  reported. 

Galion. — Supt,  Clover's  report  for  the  month  ending  Dec.  5th,  gives  en 
enrollment  of  703,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  595.  The  number 
of  pupils  not  absent  282,  and  there  were  only  58  cases  of  tardiness,  673 
pupils  not  being  tardy  in  the  month.  The  number  of  visits  by  mem- 
bers of  the  board  was  24,  and  by  other  persons,  185.  These  figures  show 
marked  progress,  and  the  monthly  examinations,  conducted  by  the  super- 
intendent, show  corresponding  progress  in  the  studies.  The  teachers  are 
reported  as  doing,  without  exception,  "  excellent  work  with  good  re- 
sults." They  all  take  the  Monthly,  and  this  has  been  true  of  the  Galion 
teachers  for  several  years  past,  with  the  exception  of  last  year. 

Middletown. — Supt.  A.  G.  Wilson  reports  an  enrollment  for  December 
of  693 ;  an  average  weekly  enrollment  of  660 ;  and  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  620.  The  total  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  in  the  month 
was  113.  The  number  of  different  schools  is  12,  and  the  number  of 
teachers,  including  the  superintendent,  16.    The  schools  are  reported  as 
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doing  better  than  ever  before.  The  death  of  Miss  Mary  H.  Bapst,  assist- 
ant teacher  of  German,  in  November,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  schools. 
The  board  has  just  published  a  neat  manual  containing  the  regulations, 
course  of  study,  etc. 

Malta. — We  are  not  surprised  at  the  continued  progress  and  success  of 
the  schools  of  this  growing  village.  They  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  P.  Henry, 
who  has  had  fourteen  years*  practical  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who 
is  also  a  very  capable  and  efficient  superintendent.  The  high  school, 
under  his  immediate  direction,  has  63  pupils  and  13  classes,  including 
physical  geography,  higher  algebra,  geometry,  and  Latin.  Two  of  the 
pupils  are  preparing  for  college.  The  school  building  lias  just  been  sup- 
plied with  a  new  bell. 

Among  the  Schools. — We  have  requested  our  canvassing  agent,  Mr. 
L  C.  Mead,  to  furnish  us  notes  of  his  observations  in  the  schools  visited 
by  him.    The  following  are  the  notes  taken  by  him  in  his  last  trip : 

Mt.  Vernon. — The  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Marsh,  are 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and  every  thing  seems  to  be  done  syste- 
matically. The  discipline  is  excellent,  not  a  communication  being  no- 
ticed by  me  while  in  the  rooms.  The  order  observed  in  coming  in  from 
the  play-grounds  is  also  worthy  of  special  commendation.  I  witnessed 
several  recitations  in  the  high  school,  conducted  by  Miss  Emma  J.  Day 
and  Mr.  D.  T.  Ramsay.  They  showed  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  faithful  study  and  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  All 
the  schools  are  opened  daily  with  religious  exercises. 

Mansfield. — ^The  schools  are  making  progress  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  superintendent,  Mr.  Simpson.  They  employ  29  teachers 
and  enroll  1,500  pupils.  The  unclassified  school,  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Torrence,  is  a  new  feature.  It  gives  pupils  from  other  districts  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  from  three  to  six  months  in  the  year.  The  two  new 
school  buildings  are  very  well  arranged. 

Norwalk.— The  public  schools,  H.  A.  Farwell,  superintendent,  enroll 
831  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  650,  and  employ  19  teachers. 
The  high  school  enrolls  87.  A  novel  feature  is  the  method  of  keeping  a 
record  of  tardiness.  As  tardy  pupils  enter  the  room,  they  write  their 
name  in  a  small  book  kept  for  this  purpose.  The  schools  are  evidently 
under  good  management. 

Sandusky. — Supt.  Curran  is  laboring  faithfully  and  wisely  to  bring  the 
schools  up  to  a  high  standard.  The  schools  visited  are  all  under  excel- 
lent discipline.  The  writing  and  drawing,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
L.  S.  Thompson,  can  not  be  excelled.  The  pupils,  not  excepting  the 
youngest,  write  remarkably  well,  and  take  great  pride  in  it.  The  teach- 
ers' meetings  are  very  interesting  and  profitiible.  The  superintendent 
calls  the  teachers  of  each  grade  together  separately,  and  gives  them 
special  instruction  with  reference  to  their  work.  As  a  result  of  this  and 
other  efforts,  the  teachers  are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  schools,  and  are  working  harmoniously  to  secure  it.  Sandusky 
has  only  two  school  buildings  of  which  her  citizens  can  boast. 
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Fkemont. — The  schools  are  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Mr.  W. 
W.  Ross,  who  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  seventeen  teachers.  iThey 
are  doing  a  noble  work.  I  witnessed  a  considerable  number  of  recita- 
tions, and  was  much  pleased  with  the  promptness  and  accuracy  of  the 
pupils.  The  recitations  of  the  classes  in  the  high  school  in  geometry 
and  astronomy  were  excellent.  The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  uni- 
formly good. 

Toledo. — The  public  schools  enroll  about  6,500  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  4,600.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  110.  In  the 
grammar  school  enrolling  160  pupils,  but  three  were  absent.  The  pupils 
in  all  the  schools  visited  manifested  a  most  commendable  promptntess 
and  willingness  in  complying  with  the  teachers*  requirements.  I  waft 
specially  pleased  with  the  reading.  The  articulation,  particularly  of  the 
girls,  was  remarkably  distinct,  and  the  movement  was  not  \oo  rapid. 
The  teachers  take  special  pains  to  express  the  feeling  as  well  as  the 
thought  of  what  is  read.  A  noticeable  and  valuable  feature  is  the  sys- 
tematic course  of  oral  instruction,  designed  to  lead  the  pupils  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  elements  of  the  various  sciences,  the  instruction  in 
the  lower  grades  being  confined  to  such  knowledge  as  is  gained  through 
the  senses.  For  example,  in  botany  they  are  taught  those  distinctions, 
depending  on  difference  of  form,  color,  size,  etc. ;  in  natural  philosophy, 
the  obvious  properties  of  matter,  as  weight,  brittleness,  etc. ;  in  cliina- 
tology,  the  forms  and  properties  of  water,  the  obvious  properties  of  air, 
its  capacity  for  moisture  at  different  degrees  of  temperature,  etc.  The 
primary  object  of  all  this  instruction  is  to  exercise  the  pupils  in  the  use 
of  language,  in  conversation,  and  in  writing.  Letter  writing  and  formal 
papers  are  required.  The  excellent  features  noticed  in  drawing  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  Supt.  De  Wolfs  theory  that  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate 
taste  in  pupils  through  practice  of  elements  alone,  or  by  mere  drill. 
The  attempt  is  made,  by  the  constant  use  of  the  most  perfect  models,  to 
secure  a  high  and  correct  ideal,  an  testhetic  culture,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  each  pupil,  and  through  this  ideal  to  secure  skill  in  realizing 
results.  This  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  beautiful  assists  greatly  in 
bringing  about  the  superior  results  which  are  noticeable  in  many  of  the 
reading  classes.  It  is  my  belief  that  there  are  no  schools  in  the  state 
superior  to  those  of  Toledo.    They  are  certainly  excellent. 

Lima.— The  public  schools  enroll  1,200  pupils,  with  90  in  the  high 
school.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  21.  Supt.  Walker  is  very 
successful  in  securing  good  attendance  and  punctuality —  a  very  impor- 
tant matter.  As  his  plan  may  be  of  value  to  teachers  who  fail  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results,  we  give  it.  The  schools  are  divided  into  three  divis- 
ions: (1)  high  and  grammar;  (2)  intermediate;  (3)  primary.  Each  di- 
vision competes  for  a  banner  which  is  awarded  the  school  that  stands  the 
highest  in  punctuality  and  attendance.  The  banner,  which  is  placed 
over  the  door  outside,  is  retained  one  week  and  is  then  transferred  to 
another  school,  provided  any  other  school  attains  a  higher  per  cent.  The 
plan  is  very  successful.  The  schools  now  in  possession  of  the  banners 
have  reached  respectively  the  following  per  cents :  High  school,  99J ;  in- 
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termediate,  97 ;  primary,  95.    The  pupils  of  the  different  grades  strive 
earnestly  to  secure  the  reward.     The  schools  are  doing  a  good  work. 

Sidney. — The  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Page,  who 
is  assisted  by  ten  teachers.  All  are  laboring  earnestly  to  elevate  the 
schools  and  with  gratifying  success.  I  was  specially  pleased  with  the 
primary  school  in  charge  of  Miss  Florence  Wykoff,  numbering  100  pupils. 
It  is  in  every  respect  a  model  school.  The  order  is  admirable.  The  school 
resembles  a  hive  of  bees,  all  at  work,  and  yet  there  are  no  communica- 
tions. Miss  W.  has  the  happy  faculty  of  interesting  the  little  ones,  and 
making  school  a  happy  place  for  them. 

PiQUA. — Supt.  Carter  has  made  a  good  beginning,  and  the  former  pro- 
gress of  the  schools  is  continued.  He  is  assisted  by  nineteen  zealous 
teachers.  Better  school  accommodations  are  much  needed,  and  I  learned 
that  a  new  building  is  soon  to  be  erected.  The  large  building,  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  high  school  and  several  lower  departments,  is  beautifully 
located,  and  surrounded  with  a  grove  of  fine  shade  trees. 


OTHER   STATES  AND    COUNTRIES. 

Ths  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Michigan  met  at  Ann  Arbor, 

Dec.  30th  and  31  st ;  the  Indiana  Association  at  Indianapolis,  Dec.  30th 
and  3l8t,  and  January  Ist;  the  Illinois,  at  Bloomington,  Dec.  29th,  30th, 
and  31st. 

Supt.  W.  E.  Crosby,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  announces  his  purpose 


to  publish  a  new  educational  journal,  having  for  its  chief  aim  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  common  school  system,  and  for  its  second  object,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  teacher's  work. 

Within  a  few  weeks  we  have  received  numerous  marked  papers 


from  Minnesota,  containing  sad  evidence  of  an  unfriendly  feeling  be- 
tween several  members  of  the  State  Normal  Board  and  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  We  assure  all  concerned  that  the 
marked  articles  have  not  been  pleasant  reading  for  us.  We  except  the 
last  which  indicates  a  restoration  of  harmony. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Hon.  J.  M.  Siraonds  retires  from  the 


office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  New  Hampshire, 
at  the  close  of  his  present  term.  He  has  filled  the  office  for  two  years 
past  with  marked  ability  and  energy,  and  a  new  impulse  has  been  given 
to  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  Granite  State.  This  is  the  third 
change  in  the  office  since  its  establishment  in  1867,  with  a  consequent 
loss  of  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

Ppof.  Phelps,  of  the  Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  at  Winona, 


delivered  an  excellent  address  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at 
the  last  State  Fair,  held  at  St.  Paul.  The  influence  of  intelligence  on 
labor  was  admirably  presented.    We  wish  that  more  of  our  State  Fairs 

would  test  the  value  of  ideas  as  well  as  the  speed  of  horses. Prof.  W. 

P.  Burdick,  of  Omaha,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  public 
schools  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
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The  reestablished  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island,  Prof.  J. 


C.  Greenough,  principal,  has  attained  a  marked  success  in  two  years, 
both  in  actual  results  and  in  public  appreciation.    A  new  building  is 

greatly  needed  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  accommodations. 

We  learn  that  the  new  Kentucky  Normal  School  at  Carlisle,  in  charge  of 
Prof.  T.  C.  H.  Vance,  is  prospering  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  its  friends. 

The  cities  of  Bath  and  Lewiston,  Maine,  have  availed  themselves 


of  the  provision  of  the  law,  passed  two  years  since,  giving  cities  and 
towns  authority  to  furnish  the  schools  with  free  text-books.  This  prac- 
tice has  long  prevailed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  other  eastern  cities.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  the  best  pol- 
icy to  supply  text-books  at  public  expense,  possibly  excepting  large 
cities,  but  drawing  and  writing  books,  pens,  pencils,  paper,  and  all  other 
stationery  should  be  thus  supplied.  The  sending  of  pupils  to  their 
parents  for  these  articles  is  a  great  nuisance. 

The  recent  school  elections  in  Great  Britain  were  marked  by  ex- 


traordinary excitement,  the  main  question  at  issue  being  the  present 
policy  of  including  voluntary  denominational  schools  in  the  national  sys- 
tem of  education.  At  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
and  other  cities,  the  number  of  votes  cast  was  greater  than  at  any  pre- 
vious election.  The  liberals  generally  advocate  Mr.  Cobden's  plan  of 
separating  secular  and  religious  teaching,  the  latter  to  be  provided  by 
voluntary  effort,  not  at  the  expense  of  tax-payers. 

The  public  schools  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  many  years  under 

the  wise  direction  of  Supt.  F.  S.  Williams,  are  making  good  progress. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  youth  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty -one,  are  enrolled  monthly,  and  the  teachers  are  making 
earnest  efiforts  to  secure  regular  attendance.  A  pupil  in  one  of  the  schools, 
Sallie  Thoburn,  has  not  been  absent  or  tardy  in  six  years^  and  her  sister 
Annie  has  been  absent  but  one-half  day  in  the  same  time.  They  must 
represent  a  remarkably  well-regulated  family.  The  attendance  on  the 
Saturday  teachers'  meetings  continues  good,  the  majority  of  the  72 
teachers  being  present. 

A  WRITER  in  Scribner^s  Monthly  for  November  (Edward  King)  states. 


on  the  authority  of  superior  school  officials,  that  the  school  money  ap- 
propriated to  the  different  parishes  of  Louisiana  has,  in  many  cases, 
never  been  used  for  school  purposes,  and  legal  efforts  to  recover  the 
money  are  of  but  small  avail.  The  present  school  law  is  quite  well 
adapted  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  state,  but  it  can  not,  of  course, 
execute  itself.  When  parish  school  boards  all  do  their  duty,  better  re- 
sults will  be  attained.  But,  notwithstanding  great  obstacles,  the  school 
system  has  made  much  progress.  In  1868  there  were  less  than  100  pub- 
lic schools  in  Ix)uisiana;  in  1872  there  were  1,100  schools,  with  nearly 
100,000  pupils. 
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BOOK    NOTICES. 

Greek  Praxis  :  Or,  Greek  for  Beginners,  containing  Orthography,  Ety- 
mology, and  Greek  Reading  Lessons,  together  with  Notes  and  a  Vocab- 
ulary. By  J.  A.  Spencer,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.    New  York  :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  bring  together,  in  a  compact  and  con- 
venient form,  such  matter  as  is  essential  to  the  beginner  in  Greek — such 
as  must  be  mastered,  before  he  can  enter  with  comfort  or  satisfaction, 
upon  the  reading  of  a  Greek  author.  After  the  flood  of  Greek  lessons  on 
the  "  GUendorf  System  ",  the  "  Robertson  System  ",  and  no  system  at 
all,  each  professing  to  have  found  the  royal  road  to  a  mastery  of  the 
Greek  language,  one  dispensing  with  all  the  drudgery  of  study,  if  not 
with  study  altogether,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  an  author  who  has  courage 
enough  to  say : — 

"  There  is  a  necessity,  not  to  be  evaded,  of  memorizing  the  elementary 
forms  and  inflections  01  the  language,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  what  is 
herein  contained,  if  one  desires  to  begin  rightly,  and  to  acquire  the  capa- 
bility in  due  time  of  accurately  reading  and  understanding  the  marvel- 
ouB  and  beautiful  Greek  tongue." 

These  words,  the  result  of  the  large  experience  of  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  and  successful  teachers  in  this  country,  will  be  heartily  echoed 
by  the  many  others  who  have  known  to  their  sorrow  the  slipshod  igno- 
rance of  forms  of  those  who  have  traveled  these  new  ways.  The  au- 
thor's name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  character  of  the  work.  It  is  sure  to 
find  ^vor  with  the  best  teachers. 

Latin  Pronunciation  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Proper  Sounds  of  the  Latin 
Language  during  the  Classical  Period.  By  Walter  Blair,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va.  Pp.  136.  New  York 
and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    1873. 

The  subject  of  Latin  Pronunciation  has  attracted  so  much  attention  of 
late,  that  a  book  setting  forth  clearly  and  concisely  the  freshest  results 
of  science  in  that  direction,  and  outlining  the  arguments  relied  upon  in 
support  of  its  conclusions,  must  be  acceptable  to  many  who,  while  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  have  not  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  take  up 
the  more  extensive  and  original  works.  This  brief  compend  of  Prof. 
Baird's  is,  we  think,  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  class.  His 
conclusions  are,  in  the  main,  in  accordance  with  the  recent  Syllabus  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  that  agrees,  in  most 
essentials,  with  the  results  reached  by  Corsaen  in  his  masterly  "  Aus- 
sprache." 

Surveying  and  Navigation,  with  a  Preliminary  Treatise  on  Trigonome- 
try and  Mensuration.  By  A.  Schuyler,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Itfathematics  and  Logic  in  Baldwin  University.  Cincinnati  ana  New 
York :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  examine  a  mathematical  treatise  prepared  by 

Prof.  Schuyler.    It  is  certain  to  bear  no  evidence  of  haste.    Whatever 

he  attempts  is  done  carefully  and  thoroughly.    The  work  before  us  is  a 

fine  illustration  of  what  scholarly  labor  can  accomplish.    It  is  fresh,  ac. 
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curate,  and  thorough.  Instead  of  the  meager  sketch  of  plane  trigonom- 
etry which  usually  prefaces  treatises  on  Surveying,  the  author  has  given 
a  full  and  admirable  treatment  of  both  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry 
and  mensuration.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of  a  separate  treatise  on 
these  subjects.  We  can  not  specify  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
author's  treatment  of  the  several  subjects.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
the  method  of  surveying  the  public  lands,  now  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government,  is  fully  explained,  and  illustrated  by  field  notes  of 
actual  surveys.  The  methods  of  finding  the  true  meridian  and  the  vari- 
ation of  the  needle  are  clearly  and  fully  explained.  We  consider  this 
one  of  the  very  best  treatises  on  applied  mathematics  issued  for  years. 

The  Unity  op  Natural  Phenomena,  a  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  The  Forces  of  Nature.  From  the  French  of  M.  Emils 
Saioey,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Thomas  Freeman  Moses, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Urbana  University.  Bos- 
ton :  Estes  <&  Lauriat. 

This  volume  of  253  pages  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Science  for  the 
People  "  to  be  published  by  the  same  firm.  The  author  finds  the  unity 
of  all  natural  phenomena  in  ether.  He  holds  that  ether  plays  a  more 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  universe  than  simply  to  fill  all 
inter-stellar  space,  and  by  its  undulations  make  possible  the  transmis- 
sion of  light.  He  makes  it  the  '*  constitutive  element"  of  all  the  atoms 
of  all  bodies  in  the  universe.  The  united  atoms  of  ether  form  molecules 
and  united  molecules  form  bodies,  and  the  etherial  movements  consti- 
tute gravity,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  life.  The  author  does  not  prove 
this, — ^probably  it  could  not  be  proved,  if  true, — but  he  certainly  says 
some  interesting  things  on  the  subject  The  work  gives  much  valuable 
history  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  scientific  world,  and  the  book 
is  a  readable  one  to  those  interested  in  this  class  of  subjects.  Prof. 
Moses  gives  us  an  excellent  translation  of  the  author,  and  has  added 
many  .valuable  notes.  The  publishers  have  made  the  work  in  paper, 
type,  binding,  etc.,  a  book  of  unusual  beauty. 

Patterson's  Speller  and  Analyzer.  Adapted  to  Written  Lessons,  and 
accompanied  by  an  Exercise  Book.  By  Calvin  Patterson.  New 
York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

This  new  speller  contains  several  excellent  features.  The  first  few 
pages  contain  the  more  important  rules  for  spelling,  with  columns  of 
words  illustrating  the  same.  These  are  followed  with  rules  relating  to 
the  etymology  of  words,  with  lessons  to  illustrate.  The  next  lessons 
contain  common  terms  used  in  the  sciences.  The  succeeding  lessons  give 
words  from  the  same  root,  names  of  cities,  persons,  etc.,  words  liable  to 
mispronunciation,  foreign  phrases,  dictation  exercises,  etc.  The  work 
was  evidently  prepared  by  a  practical  teacher  who  has  given  much  at- 
tention and  thought  to  the  teaching  of  orthography.  The  six  thousand 
words  in  it  are  those  which  the  advanced  pupil  should  know  how  to 
Bpell. 

The  aooompanying  Exercise  Book  is  made  of  good  writing  paper,  and 
the  pages  are  raled  in  three  spaces,  affording  room  for  seventy-five 
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words.    An  appendix  of  ten  pages  is  prepared  for  the  copying  of  the 
misspelled  words.    Full  directions  for  the  proper  nse  of  the  book  are 
given. 
We  commend  this  new  aid  to  spelling  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

Mitchell's  Elements  op  Physical  Geography.  By  John  Bbocklesbt, 
A.M.    Philadelphia :  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

An  examination  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work  confirms  the  high 
opinion  of  its  merits,  expressed  when  it  first  appeared  in  1868.  Its  ar- 
rangement and  plan  are  excellent,  its  treatment  of  topics  concise  and 
perspicuous,  and  its  illustrations  numerous  and  admirable.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  American  text-books. 

Lhbsons  on  Political  Economy.  For  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  J.  T. 
Champlin,  President  of  Colby  University.  New  York ;  A.  S.  Barnes 
&Co. 

President  Champlin  has  here  prepared  a  work  of  much  merit.  All 
the  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy  are  ably  and  clearly  dis- 
cnssed,  although  with  great  brevity  and  conciseness.  So  condensed  a 
treatise  will  require  a  more  capable  teacher,  when  used  as  a  text-book, 
than  if  it  w^ere  fuller  and  richer  in  illustrations.  The  author  favors  the 
contraction  of  the  volume  of  our  currency,  free  banking,  free  trade  in 
money  —  unchecked  by  usury  laws,  and  free  trade  between  nations. 
Ifany  of  his  opinions  we  do  not  hold,  and  should  not  let  go  unquestioned 
in  the  class-room,  but  on  a  subject  like  political  economy,  it  would  be 
folly  to  expect  any  treatise  in  which  all  the  views  would  be  acceptable 
to  all  readers. 

Education  Abroad,  and  Other  Papers.  By  Birdsey  Grant  Northrop, 
LL.D.    New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  <&  Co. 

This  volume  consists  of  ten  papers,  selected,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
from  the  author's  annual  reports  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Connecticut— a  fact  which  does  not  in  the  least  lessen  their 
value.  The  titles  of  the  ten  papers  are :  ''  Should  American  Youth  be 
Educated  Abroad?",  "Legal  Prevention  of  Illiteracy "," Culture  and 
Knowledge",  "The  Professional  Study  "  (Mental  Philosophy),  "Study 
and  Health  ", "  Labor  as  an  Educator  ",  "  Education  and  Industrial  Arts  ", 
** Education  and  Invention",  "Labor  and  Capital  Theoretically  Har- 
monised", and  "Labor  and  Capital  Practically  Harmonized."  Each  of 
these  subjects  is  treated  with  Dr.  Northrop's  well  known  vigor  and  abil- 
ity. The  first  paper  presents  his  views  of  European  schools,  with  an 
earnest  protest  and  warning  against  the  fashionable  folly  of  sending 
American  children  abroad  for  an  education.  His  position  is  fortified  by 
the  published  opinions  of  the  presidents  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the 
country  and  of  many  other  eminent  educators.  The  second  paper  ably 
and  earnestly  advocates  compulsory  school  attendance.  It  opens  with 
the  statement  that  his  former  objections  to  compulsory  education  were 
fully  removed  by  observations  recently  made  in  Europe.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  the  paper  has  not  removed  our  doubt  respecting  the  practical  effi^ 
ciency  of  compulsion  in  thU  country.    We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
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opening  paragraphs  of  the  paper  "  Culture  and  Knowledge."  The  book 
should  not  only  be  in  every  professional  teacher's  library,  but  it  ought 
to  be  widely  read  by  the  American  people. 

Littell's  Living  Age  :  A  Weekly  Magazine  of  Sixty-four  Pages.    $8  a 
year.    Boston :  Littell  &  Gay. 

Magazine  literature  has  become  a  necessity.  Few  have  the  time  or 
the  means  to  avail  themselves  of  the  complete  works  on  every  possible 
subject  of  human  interest  with  which  the  press  teems ;  yet  no  intelli- 
gent man  can  aflfbrd,  for  his  own  sake,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  progress  of 
the  great  questions  which  are  throbbing  in  the  heart  of  the  passing  age. 
No  man  who  fills  a  place  in  society,  can  afford,  for  its  sake,  to  be  unin-  * 
formed  on  the  grave  questions  of  the  passing  hour.  Few,  after  the 
years  of  education  have  passed,  and  life's  duties  press,  have  the  leisure 
for  more  than  'at  most  the  cultivation  of  a  specialty  ;  yet  no  one  can 
afford  to  be  only  a  specialist.  He  will  grow  narrow,  intolerant,  dogmatic. 
Yet  who  can  keep  abreast  of  the  day  in  its  literature,  its  science,  its  crit- 
icism, its  current  history,  its  national  politics,  it>s  moral  and  religious 
movements,  its  discoveries,  by  thorough  personal  investigation  of  all 
these  ?  Few,  if  any  ;  yet  the  terse  monogram,  penned  by  the  hand  of  a 
master,  may!  suffice  to  give  a  clear  and  definite  view  of  the  results  of 
many  an  elaborate  work  of  history  or  of  science.  The  busy  toiler  in 
life's  workshop  may  thus  keep  up  and  even  extend  his  acquaintance 
jjvith  the  living  thought  of  the  living  age  in  which  he  acts  his  part. 

A  selection  of  such  monograms  on  all  subjects  of  interest,  drawn  from 
all  the  most  able  of  the  magazines  of  the  old  world,  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  is  the  specialty  of  Littell^  and  its  most  valuable  feature.  A 
glance  at  the  table  of  contents  for  a  single  year  will  convince  any  one  of 
its  value  to  the  man  of  general  intelligence.  Biography,  science,  litera- 
ture, criticism,  travel,  politics — all  have  place,  and  living  questions,  such 
as  arise  out  the  progress  of  science,  civilization,  and  religion  have  special 
prominence.  With  great  impartiality  the  advocates  of  opposing  views 
are  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  Our  own  country  and  the  questions 
which  affect  us,  are  presented  to  us  through  the  eye  of  European  observ- 
ers. The  progress  of  republicanism  in  Spain  and  France  is  recorded. 
The  movements  in  the  Papal  world  are  noted.  Very  few  are  the  num- 
bers in  which  single  articles  are  not  worth  the  price  of  the  whole.  The 
poems,  always  brief,  are  often  gems.  If  space  permitted  to  particular- 
ize, it  would  be  easy  to  set  forth  an  array  of  articles  found  in  the  current 
year  of  Liltellf  which  would  amply  vindicate  all  we  have  written.  Its 
place  in  our  current  literature  is  unique,  and  can  not  be  supplied.  To 
have  what  it  presents  w^eek  by  week,  we  must  have  the  Living  Age  itself. 
Once  had,  it  becomes  a  necessity. 

Scribneb's  Monthly.    An  Illustrated  Magazine ;    Conducted  by  J.  G. 
Holland.    New  York :  Scribner  &  Co. 

Happy  is  the  family  to  which  Scribner^s  Monthly  comes  as  a  regular  vis- 
itor. Beautiful  in  feature  and  dress,  sunny  and  bright,  wise  and  rever- 
ent, the  Monthly  is  ever  thrice  welcome.    Certainly  no  magazine  has 
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SQch  finished  engravings,  and  few,  if  any,  use  so  large  and  clear  type. 
We  confess,  with  a  sigh,  that  we  have  reached  that  point  anong  the 
changes  of  this  mutable  life  when  the  eye  craves  large,  open  type,  and 
that  in  our  ocular  condition  Scrihner^s  Monthly  is  our  special  delight. 
Our  children,  whose  eyes  are  young  and  bright,  like  it  not  less,  for  when 
approaching  twilight,  or  mayhap,  approaching  supper,  gathers  them 
within  doors,  can  not  they  read  Scrihner  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
finer  print  has  been  prohibited  ?  And  when  the  evening  lamp  or  gas  is 
lighted,  very  dim  and  flickering  must  be  the  light  to  prevent  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Scribner,  The  editor.  Dr.  Holland,  never  fails  to  give,  in  his 
"  topics  of  the  time  ",  short,  crisp  editorials,  always  bright  and  readable. 
In  the  December  number  he  compares  the  American  gentlemen  of  leis- 
ure to  a  lost  dog—"  not  a  dog  recently  lost,  full  of  wild  anxiety  and  rest- 
less pain  and  bewilderment,  but  one  who  had  given  up  the  search  for  a 
master  in  despair,  and  had  become  consciously  a  vagabond."  The  arti- 
cle is  very  short,  but  no  reader  will  ever  forget  it.  The  tone  of  the  mag- 
azine is  high,  and  while  it  favors  a  large  and  generous  liberty  in  inves- 
tigation, whatever  may  be  the  subject,  it  adheres  to  Christianity  with 
the  firmness  of  Christian  men,  who  have  seen  the  power  of  Christianity 
without  and  felt  it  within.  The  contributions  are  generally  good  and 
pertinent  to  the  times.  The  scientific  department  is  probably  as  full  as 
would  be  popular  with  the  average  reader.  The  magazine,  as  a  whole,  is 
admirable,  and  one  of  th^  very  best  published  in  the  world. 

St.  Nicholas.    Scribner's  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Girls  and  Boys.   New 
Yorte :  Scribner  &  Co.    Price,  $3.00  a  year. 

This  is  an  era  of  improvements,  and  among  the  most  noticeable  are  the 
improvements  made  in  juvenile  literature,  the  latest  and  most  remarka- 
ble of  which  is  the  St  Nicholas^  the  new  juvenile  magazine  published 
by  Scribner  &  Co.  It  is  splendidly  illustrated,  and  the  contents  are  fully 
equal  to  the  illustrations.  The  conductor  is  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 
the  author  of  that  charming  story  **  Hans  Brinker  ",  and  late  editor  of  the 
Hearth  and  Home.  This  fact  is  a  sufi^cient  guarantee  of  the  success  of 
the  magazine.  Our  Young  FolkSy  the  best  of  the  former  juveniles  before 
the  appearance  of  the  St.  NicholaSy  and  all  its  popular  features,  including 
serials,  etc.,  will  be  made  a  part  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  addition  to  its  own 
peculiar  merits.  We  do  not  see  how  the  new  magazine  can  fail  being  the 
best  and  most  popular  illustrated  juvenile  magazine  in  America.  The 
holiday  number  is  a  gem. 

Wb  call  special  attention  to  Mr.  Rolfe's  inset  advertising  Lippin- 

cott's  Reference  Books,  and  most  heartily  indorse  what  Messrs.  Pickard, 
Harris,  Bateman,  and  others  say  of  their  value.  They  should  be  found 
in  every  grammar  and  higher  school  in  the  country,  and  it  is  not  credit- 
able to  our  teaching  or  our  wisdom  that  they  are  not. 

The  Normal  Monthly  is  the  title  of  a  new  educational  Journal,  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa.  It  is  edited  by  Prof. 
Edward  Brooks,  assisted  by  other  teachers  in  the  school.  The  opening 
numbers  are  very  promising.    It  is  neat,  able,  and  practical. 
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We  will  famish  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  for  1874  and 

lAUeWi  Living  Age  for  $8.00 ;  the  Monthly  and  Lippincott*8  Magazine  for 
$4.00;  the  Monthly  and  the  College  Courant  for  $3.60.  For  $2.25  we  will 
famish  the  Monthly  and  any  one  of  the  Educational  Journals  whose 
subscription  price  is  $1.50. 

The  Columbus  Bulleiinj  edited  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Peasley,  principal  of 

the  Franklin  Business  and  Telegraphic  Institute,  Columbus,  O.,  is  not  a 
business  college  advertiser,  but  is  a  readable  and  instructive  weekly 
paper,  devoted  to  progress,  general  intelligence,  and  education. 

The  Wittenberger  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  conducted  of  the 

Ohio  College  papers. 

NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Sex  in  Education  ;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  the  Girls.  By  Edward  H. 
Clark,  M.D.    Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.   1873. 
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THE  NEW  METHODS  OP  INSTURCTION.* 

BY   JOHN   HANCOCK,    CINCINNATI,    O. 

When  we  speak  of  the  methods  of  teaching  recently  intro- 
duced into  our  best  schools  as  new — methods  which  substitute 
for  a  cramming  of  the  memory  with  dry  formuhe  of  phraseology 
a  development  of  the  mind  according  to  nature's  laws  and  by 
means  of  processes  philosophic,  and  sure  in  their  results — we 
mistake  as  to  severe  accuracy  of  expression.  In  a  strict  sense 
these  methods  are  old,  and  are  the  ones  which  have  been  used 
by  all  who  have  had  a  genius  for  teaching,  from  the  earliest 
ages.  Of  the  ancients,  Socrates  is  the  most  eminent  example. 
Unlike  the  sophists,  his  rivals,  who  in  no  respect  differed  from 
the  routine  teachers  of  the  present  day,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
amuse  the  Athenian  youth  with  disquisitions  on  rhetoric  and 
oratory,  but,  with  a  boldness  and  acuteness  which  have  made 
him  immortal,  he  directed  his  teaching  to  the  hidden  sources 
of  intellectual  life.  He  was  too  earnest,  and  had  too  high  an 
appreciation  of  the  teacher's  mission  to  waste  his  time  in  spec- 
ulations concerning  the  externals  of  living.  His  self-imposed 
task  was  to  unfold  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  his  dis- 
ciples, to  render  them  acute  self-contained  thinkers,  not  deft 
craftsmen  in  the  use  of  grammatical  subtilties — for  his  own 
subtilties  were  subtilties  of  thought,  not  of  mere  expression, 

•  A  paper  read  before  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  at  its 
Dayton  meeting,  Oct.  18,  1873. 
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ridiculed  though  they  were  by  Aristophanes  and  the  common 
herd  of  his  people.  And,  fellow-teachers,  though  we  hear  so 
much  of  practical  education  in  these  days,  what  education  can 
be  more  practical  than  that  which  gives  us  acute,  vigorous,  self- 
contained  thinkers ?  Are  such  not  apt  to  be  supreme  in  affairs? 
and  does  not  a  tradesman's  training  sink  into  nothingness  when 
compared  with  such  an  education  ? 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  objective,  or,  using  the 
more  general  term,  the  development  method  as  new,  we  simply 
mean  it  is  a  method  new  in  our  own  schools.  Even  with  Pes- 
talozzi,  from  whom  we  have  more  immediately  derived  it,  it 
was  a  rediscovery. 

Admirable  as  the  new  method  is,  using  as  it  does  the  facts 
lying  within  the  child's  experience  as  means  of  his  intellect- 
ual growth,  rather  than  busying  him  with  misty  abstractions 
of  undefined  boundaries,  it  is  by  no  means  a  method  that  is 
automatic.  Sanguine  school  authorities  are  not  to  imagine 
that  to  set  it  up  in  a  school-house  is  sufficient,  and  that  all  else 
may  be  left  to  its  patent  back-action.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
either  by  any  body,  that  any  crude,  untrained  school  boy  or 
girl,  who  has  been  made,  after  many  trials,  the  happy  possessor 
of  a  six  months'  certificate,  can  march  into  a  school,  seize  the 
crank  of  the  "development  machine",  and  turn  out  scholars 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  be  even  doubted  whether 
a  six  months'  training  in  a  patent  normal  school — which  is 
supposed  to  remedy  all  defects  of  talent  and  education — would 
furnish  teachers  competent  for  such  a  work.  The  fact  is,  the 
best  methods,  instead  of  being  easy  or  self-acting,  as  too  many 
suppose,  are  generally  the  ones  that  require  the  wisest  teachers 
for  their  application.  Experience  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  to 
find  any  article  at  any  time  or  anywhere,  both  good  and  cheap; 
nor  does  the  rule  differ  in  regard  to  actions.  Things  easily- 
done  are  usually  of  little  worth. 

It  may  here  be  incidentally  remarked,  that  an  undue  impor- 
tance has  been  attached  in  our  public-school  systems  to  disci- 
plinary machinery  and  courses  of  study.  Much  marching  and 
a  petrified  stillness  are  the  vaunted  product  of  the  one,  and  too 
often  an  unlimited  spread  over  the  field  of  learning — all  sur- 
face and  no  thickness — of  the  other.  Perfection  in  the  mechani- 
cal management  of  a  school  is  the  more  striven  for,  doubtless, 
because  its  virtues  are  so  readily  discerned,  no  great  profes- 
sional knowledge  being  required  to  distinguish  a  still  school 
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from  a  noisy  one,  though  the  noise  may  be  the  result  of  life 
and  work.  Perhaps,  too,  that  deepest  (I  will  not  say  holiest) 
feeling  of  our  nature — public  economy'' — may  have  something 
to  do  in  creating  an  admiration  for  the  mechanical  and  routine 
method  of  conducting  a  school,  for  no  great  amount  of  talent  or 
money  is  required  to  carry  it  out,  whilst  dynamic  teaching 
requirCvS  brains,  always  a  somewhat  expensive  article. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  the  friends  of  the  new  method  are  them- 
selves to  blame  for  having  caused,  by  their  excessive  laudation 
of  their  scheme  of  education,  an  expectation,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  adopted  it,  of  impossible  results.  The  element 
of  time  can  not  be  safely  omitted  in  any  problem  of  education. 
No  tree  will  bear  fruit  until  the  proper  season.  What  we  are 
to  labor  for  is  a  good  crop.  These  friends  have,  also,  too  often 
regarded  only  the  favorable  features  of  their  method,  and  have 
persiiftently  refused  to  see  any  of  the  evils  that  might  spring 
from  its  use  in  incompetent  hands.  Some  of  these  evils  I  have 
set  it  as  my  task  to  point  out. 

MISAPPLICATION   OF   THE   OBJECT   METHOD. 

One  evil,  and  a  general  one,  is  the  attempt  to  apply  not  the 
development  method  strictly  (for  that  applies  to  every  stage  of 
education),  but  what  is  generally  understood  as  the  object 
method  to  subjects  in  which  it  is  inapplicable.  The  object 
method,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  dispenses  largely  with 
the  use  of  text-books,  and  relies  on  oral  instruction  almost  ex- 
clusively. Now  in  the  primary  grades  of  schools — that  is,  in 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  child's  school  life — this 
method  of  teaching  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  is  in 
these  grades  that  the  pupil  needs  and  must  receive  the  ener- 
gizing influence  which  comes  from  contact  with  a  living 
teacher,  and  which  comes  not  from  contact  with  dead  books. 
Thus  through  the  tangible  and  easily  understood  things  of  the 
natural  world,  the  child  is  gradually  led  without  violence  into 
the  artificial  world  of  books. 

Again,  in  the  period  of  the  university  education,  is  the  oral 
method,  which  is  not  there  a  method  of  training,  but  takes  on 
the  form  of  the  lecture,  particularly  appropriate.  The  student 
here  has  already  learned  to  handle  books  and  draw  sustenance 
from  them,  and  needs  not  the  inspiration  gained  in  the  primary 
schools  through  the  material  world  as  interpreted  by  the  teach- 
er, but  that  grander  moral  inspiration  that  comes  from  contact 
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with  a  full  and  powerful  living  mind — such  inspiration  as 
Lord  Cockburn  describes  himself  as  having  received  from  the 
teaching  of  Dugald  Stewart.     He  says  : 

"To  me  his  lectures  were  like  the  opening  of  the  heavens.  I  felt  I 
had  a  soul.  His  noble  views,  unfolded  in  glorious  sentences,  elevated 
me  into  a  higher  world.  I  was  as  much  excited  and  charmed  as  any 
man  of  cultivated  taste  would  be,  who,  after  being  ignorant  of  their  ex- 
istence, was  admitted  to  all  the  glories  of  Milton,  and  Cicero,  and  Shake- 
speare. They  changed  my  whole  nature.  *  *  *  No  intelligent  pupil 
of  his  ever  ceased  to  respect  philosophy,  or  was  ever  false  to  its  princi- 
ples, without  feeling  the  crime  aggravated  by  the  recollection  of  the 
morality  that  Stewart  had  taught  him." 

"  Object  teaching  [or  oral  instruction]  has  had  many  oppo- 
nents from  the  first.  Of  late  their  number  seems  to  have  in- 
creased, or  at  least  they  are  more  outspoken  than  before.  The 
method  itself  is  declared  to  be  utterly  unphilosophical."  There 
are  two  causes  at  least  for  this  opposition.  One  is,  that  its  op- 
ponents have  never  brought  themselves  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  based ;  and  the  other  is,  that  they  have 
judged  its  practical  use  from  the  "superficial,  unintelligent 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  youthful  teachers  to  whom  this 
instrumentality  is  mainly  intrusted"  have  applied  it. 

But  oral  instruction,  whether  in  the* primary  school  or  uni- 
versity, may  have  method,  or  it  may  have  none.  I  only  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  all  intelligent  educators  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  object  lessons  given  in  our  schools 
by  teachers  who  enter  upon  them  as  a  disagreeable  task  set 
them  by  their  board  of  education,  when  I  say  that  nothing 
more  fragmentary  and  unsystematic  could  be  imagined;  and 
nothing  could  contribute  more  to  stultify  the  intellect,  unless 
it  should  be  the  cramming  of  words  unconnected  with  ideas, 
which  was  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  ancient  regime.  Per- 
haps the  first  evil  is  of  the  two  most  worthy  of  denunciation ; 
for  in  the  unmethodical  object  lesson,  the  child's  mind  is 
brought  up,  day  by  day,  to  feed  on  the  dry  husks  of  dead  facts, 
no  faculty  being  exercised  to  any  definite  purpose;  whilst  in 
the  cramming  of  words  the  memory  is  cultivated  in  a  sort 
of  a  wav — an  abnormal  wav,  it  is  true — and  a  vocabularv  ac- 
quired,  which  may  some  day  be  of  use,  should  the  child  ever  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  ideas  to  fit  the  words.  But  why  attempt 
to  decide  which  method  is  the  worst,  when  both  are  irremedi- 
ably bad?    The  presenting   to  children  a  mass  of  detached 
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facts  having  no  logical  relation  to  each  other,  is  a  sort  of  no- 
thoroughfare.  They  enter  upon  it  expecting  to  end  their  jour- 
ney in  some  pleasant  house  of  learning,  and  they  come  out  no- 
where. 

There  is  no  principle  in  education  more  firmly  established, 
than  that  the  several  steps  in  a  course  of  instruction  should  be 
connected  together  in  a  perfectly  logical  chain.  In  other  words, 
the  lesson  of  to-day  should  not  be  given  as  separate  and  com- 
l)lete  in  itself,  but  as  having  an  intimate  relation  to  the  lesson 
of  to-morrow.  Yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  principle  is 
so  constantly  violated  by  teachers  in  every  grade  of  school,  those 
who  have  adopted  the  most  widely  divergent  methods  of  in- 
struction. That  teacher,  then,  who  fails  to  keep  constantly  in 
mind  this  oneness  of  the  scheme  of  instruction,  will  fail  to 
gather  the  best  fruits  of  educational  training. 

But  the  chief  benefit  of  this  unity  of  design  in  education  lies 
not  in  the  greater  facility  it  affords  for  acquiring  knowledge, 
but  in  the  orderly  habits  it  breeds  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  Out  of  such  habits  grows  not  only  certainty  as  to  cor- 
rectness of  conclusions,  but  also  high  moral  benefits. 

Such  being  a  truth,  the  lax  way  so  many  teachers  have  of  ar- 
ranging and  performing  their  work,  not  only  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  knowledge  acquired,  by  always  leaving  mixed  with 
it  an  element  of  uncertainty,  but  it  also  enfeebles  the  intellect 
itself.  The  more  of  such  training — if  it  can  be  properly  called 
training — a  mind  has,  the  worse  for  the  vigorous  and  correct 
exercise  of  its  powers.  Better,  far  better,  to  trust  to  the  vigor 
of  a  chance  and  untrained  growth.  Many  men  have  arisen  to 
greatness  by  their  own  undirected  efforts,  but  few  have  had 
sufficient  stamina  of  mental  constitution  to  overcome  the  de- 
bilitating effects  of  a  cram  of  miscellaneous  and  undigested 
facts. 

TOO   MUCH   TIME   SPENT   ON   W^HAT    IS   FAMILIAR. 

But  allow  me  to  set  forth  somewhat  more  clearly  and  specifi- 
cally the  errors  that  may  accompany  the  use  of  our  new  meth- 
ods— in  object  lessons,  for  example.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the  first 
place,  that  too  much  time  is  spent  upon  things  that  are  already 
quite  familiar  to  the  child.  Every  observing  teacher  knows 
that  children  can  be  forced,  however  desperate  the  effort,  only 
up  to  a  certain  pitch  of  excellence  in  their  lessons,  and  that 
perfection  in  those  lessons  is  reached  by  but  few  individuals. 
But  all  observing  teachers  have  not  discovered  the  cause  of 
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this.  The  cause  lies  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself. 
The  frequent  presentation  of  the  same  thought  wearies,  and 
finally  disgusts.  The  child  may  con  over  its  lesson  the  second 
or  even  the  third  time  with  interest,  but  at  the  ninth  or  tenth, 
all  interest  has  been  lost  and  all  activity  of  mind  in  connection 
with  that  lesson  has  ceased.  More  repetitions  could  have  but 
one  effect — to  stultify  the  intellect.  Too  well  do  I  recollect  in 
my  own  experience,  the  unspeakable  weariness  which  used  to 
result  from  going  over  my  reading  lesson  at  least  ten  times, 
as  the  teacher  directed,  before  I  should  be  called  on  to  recite. 
From  this  constitution  of  mind,  it  arises  that  the  child  can  con- 
centrate its  powers  on  a  lesson  only  long  enough  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain maximum  result,  and  all  effort  of  attention  beyond  this 
will  lead  but  to  weariness  or  disgust.  And  just  one  thought 
here.  Courses  of  study  may  be  made  too  short  as  well  as  too 
long.  A  six  months'  course  spread  over  a  year,  will  give,  from 
the  principles  just  enunciated,  but  little  higher  results,  on  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  would  have  been  at- 
tained had  the  course  been  finished  in  six  months,  and  the  ex- 
amination taken  place  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Nothing  is 
worse  than  playing  at  study,  and  trying  to  make  believe  that 
it  is  earnest  work,  driving  right  along  to  a  certain  goal. 

But  to  apply  the  foregoing  principles  to  object  lessons.     To 
take,  day  after  day,  for  lessons  a  succession  of  objects  not  ex- 
traordinarily interesting  in  themselves,  which  the  child  con- 
stantly meets  and  is  as  familiar  with  as  the  teacher  herself, 
must  soon  dull  the  keen  edge  of  curiosity,  and  become  as  sapless 
as  any  manifold  repetition  of  words  without  ideas  under  the 
old  system.     Not  that  familiar  objects  are  to  be  objected  to  at 
all  times  as  the  basis  for  lessons.     There  are  purposes  to  w^hich 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted — oral  language  lessons  and  compo- 
sition, for  instance.     But  when  they  are  used,  except  for  the 
purposes  just  named,  their  obvious  features  should  not  be  dwelt 
on^  but  the  hidden  qualities  which  lie  beneath  the  penetration 
of  the  untrained  observer,  should  be  brought  out  clearly.     And 
whether  the  object  be  a  familiar  one  or  otherwise,  such  an  un- 
folding of  hidden  qualities  will  require  a  previous  preparation  of 
the  lesson  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.   What  a  ludicrous  and  yet 
sad  sight  it  is  to  see  a  teacher  who  has  devoted  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment's thought  to  her  subject,  stand  before  her  class  to  give  an 
object  lesson.    I  have  seen  such  a  one  exhaust  herself  and  her 
knowledge  in  two  minutes  by  the  watch,  and  sit  down  in  a 
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blind  vacuity  of  mind  pitiable  to  behold;  and  I  have  seen  others, 
more  ingenious  but  no  better  prepared,  prolong  the  lesson  by 
8udden  and  widely  divergent  plunges  into  the  realms  of  the 
inane  and  of  the  commonplace,  and  return  thence  with  little 
unconsidered  trifles  of  information,  that  could  never  be  of  the 
least  possible  use  or  interest  to  any  intelligent  creature.  Such 
is  not  even  'prentice  work — it  is  a  pretence  and  a  sham. 

OBJECT   LESSONS   SHOULD   BE   SYSTEMATIC. 

I  have  already  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the  faulty  teach- 
ing which  fails  to  connect  together  the  several  lessons  of  a 
series  in  a  complete  and  logical  chain.  Teachers  in  giving 
object  lessons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  error.  The  teacher 
who  takes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  the  lesson  of  to-day,  the  human 
body  for  to-morrow,  a  horse-shoe  for  a  third  day,  a  sponge  for 
the  fourth,  and  a  school  bag  for  the  fifth,  may  amuse  her  pupils 
and  train  them  to  habits  of  observation  after  a  sort,  but  the 
general  result  will  be  of  little  value.  The  pupils  are  learning 
nothing  as  they  should  learn  it.  No  succeeding  step  is  the 
easier  for  the  one  that  went  before  it.  No  foundation  for  futurcx 
scientific  culture  is  laid,  and  no  scientific  methods  of  investiga- 
tion followed.  In  fact,  the  whole  work  is  done  in  a  scatter-brain 
way,  giving  scatter-brain  results. 

And  yet  another  fault  in  giving  object  lessons,  has  fallen 
under  my  notice.  Children  are  not  only  permitted,  but  are 
encouraged  to  guess  too  much.  As  a  consequence  but  little 
thinking  and  much  wild  and  ridiculous  answering  are  done. 
To  this  may  be  added  much  valuable  time  worse  than  wasted. 
They  are  asked  to  guess  how  words  which  they  have  never  seen, 
and  perhaps  never  before  heard,  are  spelled,  the  words  often 
being  spelled  in  a  dozen  different  ways  before  the  correct  spell- 
ing is  reached,  each  incorrect  spelling,  of  course,  making  its 
impression  on  the  mind,  and  making  future  incorrect  spellings 
more  probable.  The  children  are  also  asked  indirectly  to  guess 
what  thought  is  in  the  teacher's  mind,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances that  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  answers  would  fulfill  the 
conditions  of  the  question  equally  well. 

TOO   MUCH   DONE    BY  THE   TEACHER. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  another  error  which  teachers, 
whatever  may  be  tl\eir  method  of  instruction,  are  liable  to  fall 
into,  but  much  more  in  giving  oral  instruction,  and  especially 
the  oral  instruction  connected  with  object  lessons.    The  teacher 
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takes  upon  herself  the  burden  of  the  work,  and  makes  the  ways 
of  learning  easy.  She  explains  everything,  and  divides  and 
subdivides  every  difficulty,  until  the  weakest  intellects  find 
their  way  through  it  with  little  exertion.  She  sees  for  her 
pupils,  and  she  thinks  for  them.  The  joy  of  finding  out  things 
for  themselves,  after  a  severe  wrestle  for  it,  those  pupils  can 
never  know.  The  fact  is,  they  grow  daily  less  inclined  to 
struggle  with  difficulties.  No  healthy  glow  comes  to  their 
minds  from  a  vigorous  exercise  of  their  faculties.  In  other 
words,  their  minds  are  kept  constantly  in  leading-strings,  and 
are  never  allowed  to  go  abroad  unattended.  This  much  talk- 
ing either  excites  in  pupils  a  high  nervous  tension,  healthy 
neither  to  body  nor  mind,  or  they  become  entirely  indifierent 
to  it.  They  are,  too,  almost  continually  engaged  in  recitation, 
and  have  no  time  to  steady  down  to  quiet  thinking.  This  ex- 
altation of  the  importance  of  the  recitation  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  changes  in  our  educational  methods.  Formerly  it 
played  a  very  subordinate  part  to  study;  now  it  has  in  many 
schools  become  the  almost  all  in  all,  study  being  quite  crowded 
to  one  side.  It  might  be  a  profitable  question  to  consider, 
whether  a  partial  return,  at  least,  to  the  old  land  marks  might 
not  be  to  the  advantage  of  sound  acquirements.  The  result  of 
so  much  talking  and  helping  is,  that  pupils  "  are  readily  dis- 
couraged by  obstacles,  and  are  constantly  referring  to  the  teach- 
ers for  explanations,  seeming  by  habit  to  lean  on  their  teachers 
whenever  difficulties  occur.  They  are  rendered  incapable  of 
deep,  persistent,  vigorous  thought,  and  seem  equally  incapable 
of  hard,  methodical,  practical  study."  The  wise  teacher  avoids 
this  rock  of  disaster,  by  constant  watch  over  herself — for  the 
tendency  in  this  direction  is  very  strong.  She  talks  no  more 
than  is  sufficient  to  direct  the  minds  of  her  pupils  to  their 
proper  field  of  labor,  and  explains  only  such  difficulties  as  her 
experience  has  shown  her  scholars  can  not  without  a  waste  of 
time  overcome  for  themselves.  In  short,  she  teaches  her  pupils 
how  to  pry  into  nature  and  find  out  her  wonderful  secrets  by 
using  their  own  eyes  and  brains  instead  of  those  of  their  teacher. 

COURSES   OF   STUDY   IN   NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

The  tendency  to  diffuseness  and  want  of  system  on  the  part 
of  instructors  who  have  adopted  the  new  methods,  has  been 
greatly  aggravated ,  by  certain  courses  of  study  in  natural 
science,  prepared  for  the  lower  schools.    Natural  science,  in 
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these  latter  days,  is  a  power  to  conjure  with,  and  some  school 
authorities,  influenced  to  some  extent,  doubtless,  by  its  popu- 
larity, have  attempted  to  introduce  an  amount  of  it  into  their 
schools  not  warranted  by  correct  principles  of  education. 
Science  in  the  lower  schools  we  ought  to  have  and  must  have, 
but  we  can  do  nothing  more  in  it  there  than  to  teach  it  in.  a 
tentative  way,  and  make  that  teaching  the  basis  for  the  true 
scientific  methods  of  the  higher  schools.  Says  Prof.  Thompson, 
of  the  Technical  School  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  certainly  a  high 
authority  upon  this  subject : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  the  common  Rchool,  in  teaching 
phvBical  science,  must  be  limited  to  the  study  of  the  facts  of  the  natu- 
ral-history sciences.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  justify  any  attempt 
to  introduce  physical  apparatus  into  this  school.  It  can  not  serve  any 
purpose  but  that  of  amusement,  and  this  is  a  degradation  of  science."* 

THE    LECTURE   METHOD. 

Though  not  strictly  within  the  province  of  my  theme,  I  trust 
I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  allude  to  some  of  the  evils  likely  to  at- 
tend the  lecture  method  of  instruction.  Such  a  method  can 
never  serve  the  purpose  of  positive  training.  Such  training 
can  only  be  obtained  through  the  active  exertion  of  the  pupil's 
own  faculties,  which  this  method  does  not  encourage.  The 
province  of  the  lecture  method  is  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  the 
highest  exaltation  of  its  moral  and  aesthetic  powers,  not  to 
train  it  by  slow  and  often  painful  logical  processes.  It  appeals 
to  a  trained  athlete  to  apply  his  skill  and  strength  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  worthy  purpose.  Yet  we  have  among  us 
theoretical  educational  extremists  who  would  introduce  this 
method  not  only  into  our  colleges,  but  would  carry  it  into  our 
high  schools  also.  And  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  contend 
that  a  method,  virtually  the  same,  is  the  proper  one  for  the 
grammar  school.  There  is  nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  such  edu- 
cationists, like  keeping  the  mind  well  shaken  up.  The  springs 
of  their  wild  notions  are  two :  (1)  The  natural  reaction  from  a 
slavish  subserviency  to  text-books ;  and  (2)  a  sort  of  undevel- 
oped belief  that  an  education  ought  to  be  obtained  without 
labor,  and  that  the  lecture  method  presents  the  most  feasible 

■ 

•  After  listening  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  my  address  upon  this  statement  of  Prof.  Thomson,  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  the  doctrine  propounded  in  it  is  to  be  taken  with 
many  limitations — so  many,  indeed,  as  to  render  it  rather  an  unfortu- 
nate citation  for  the  support  of  the  point  I  was  endeavoring  to  establish. 
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means  of  accomplishing  it.  I  think,  however,  all  wise  educa- 
tors will  agree  that  the  method  has,  except  to  a  limited  degree, 
no  proper  place  either  in  high  school  or  college,  and  should  be 
restricted  to  the  university  proper. 

TEXT-BOOKS   IN   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

• 

Between  the  primary  school  with  its  oral  methods  and  the 
university  with  its  lecture  system,  there  lies  the  great  middle 
ground  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  and  in  these  two 
grades  of  schools  are  text-books  most  profitably  used.  In  them 
is  acquired  not  only  the  ability  to  use  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
to  the  best  advantage,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  get 
information  out  of  books.  But  though  this  great  middle 
ground  is  the  ground  where  text-books  are  most  profitable,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  methods  of  the  primary  schools 
are  to  be  entirely  discontinued.  On  the  contrary,  the  same 
habits  of  close  observation  with  reference  to  classification  and 
generalization,  the  same  accustomed  grasp  of  the  concrete  illus- 
tration are  to  be  applied  to  the  investigations  of  the  higher 
schools.  The  extreme  to  be  avoided  is  of  adhering  to  the  con- 
crete too  long,  of  pottering  around  among  dry  facts  in  a  Grad- 
grind  kind  of  way,  until  the  mind  from  the  long  disuse  of  the 
wings  of  fancy,  loses  the  power  of  a  bold  flight  into  the  higher 
regions  of  abstract  reasoning  and  speculation.  Nothing  is  so 
important  to  the  young  child  in  the  beginning  of  its  educa- 
tional career  as  to  feel  solid  ground  beneath  its  feet  at  every 
step.  Such  a  feeling  gives  confidence,  boldness,  and  certainty. 
But  the  time  comes  when  that  child  shall  be  called  to  grapple 
with  thoughts  not  connected  with  material  things,  thoughts  of 
the  imagination,  beautiful,  grand,  indistinct,  and  elusive  ;  and 
with  yet  other  thoughts  of  duty,  of  God,  of  immortality.  Such 
thoughts  he  can  not  shut  out  of  his  mental  world  if  he  would, 
and  ought  not  to  shut  out  if  he  could.  And  as  he  shall  grasp 
these  thoughts  firmly  and  define  them  sharply,  insomuch 
shall  he  differ  from  the  uneducated  or  miseducated.  For  the 
cultured  mind  not  only  sees  the  thoughts  which  are  common  to 
the  general  mind,  in  their  correct  and  well-defined  outlines,  and 
in  their  harmonious  relations  to  each  other,  but  it  becomes  a 
se'er,  having  visions  of  things  invisible  to  the  common  sight — 
visions  of  things  having  but  a  remote  connection,  at  most,  with 
the  facts  of  the  external  world. 
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THE   COURSE   TO   BE  PURSUED. 

I  have  entered  into  this  discussion,  not  to  undervalue  the 
new  methods,  for  in  them  my  faith  grows  more  confident  with 
increasing  experience ;  but  to  call  the  attention  of  their  friends 
to  a  fact  they  can  not  shut  their  eyes  against — that  the  misera- 
ble slipshod  way  in  which  thei^  principles  are  so  often  applied 
to  the  actual  work  of  education,  is  bringing  them  into  disrepute. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Shall  we  abandon  the  new  and  re- 
turn to  the  old  system?  I  should  say  not  so ;  but  for  this  mis- 
erable way  we  must  substitute  an  intelligent  one,  for  if  we 
do  not,  we  shall  most  assuredly  fall  back  into  the  old  slough 
from  which  we  have  as  yet  scarcely  escaped.  When  teachers 
attempt  to  use  the  new  methods  without  thought,  or  special 
preparation  for  their  work,  they  are  as  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  But  these  defects  are  not  inherent  in  the  object  methv  d. 
The  contrast  between  the  new  and  old  methods  can  not  be  bet- 
ter set  forth  than  has  been  done  by  Supt.  Harrington,  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  schools,  whom  I  havQ  before  quoted  in  this 
address.    He  says : 

"A  reform,  a  genuine,  vital  reform  has  of  late  years  been  circulating 
among  our  public  schools  ;  which,  beginning  in  some  of  the  great  cen- 
ters of  population  and  educational  enterprise,  has  gradually  extended 
itself,  steadily  acquiring  force  as  it  has  made  progress,  until  it  has  recast 
the  principles  and  reorganized  the  activities  of  most  of  the  elementary 
schools;  and  it  will  not  cease  its  beneficent  sweep  of  influence  until  it 
has  entered  with  renovating  effects  every  schoolhouse  within  our  bor- 
ders. 

"  I  say  it  has  been  a  vital,  as  well  as  a  genuine  reform.  For,  under  the 
old  system,  it  was  not  alone  that  some  studies  were  made  paramount 
which  were  intrinsically  well  nigh  useless,  useful  studies  so  prosecuted 
as  to  be  defrauded  of  their  efficiency,  and  subjects  of  indispensable  value 
wholly  exiled  from  the  schoolroom — which  defects  might  have  been 
superficial  and  easily  remediable,  occurring  through  casual  misappre- 
hension of  principle  and  misapplication  of  efi*ort — but  the  animating 
spirit  of  our  elementary  instruction  had  become  perverted  and  vicious. 
Or,  rather,  there  was  to  be  witnessed  the  grinding  mill-work  of  custom, 
void  of  intelligent  and  fructifying  life;  so  that  no  reform  which  did  not 
begin  with  the  central  life  springs  of  the  instruction  would  be  worthy  of 
the  name.  That  central  renovation  has  taken  place.  Fresh  and  enno- 
bling ideals,  issuing  forth  in  new  conceptions  of  the  relative  values  of  the 
several  studies,  and  a  complete  revision  of  the  methods  and  aims  of 
teaching,  have  secured  fast  hold  of  the  public  mind,  have  become  in- 
grained in  the  conceptions  of  the  great  body  of  our  teachers,  and  are 
making  glorious  way." 

How,  then,  shall  the  errors  arising  from  a  misapplication  of 
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the  principles  of  the  new  method,  which  it  has  been  the  pur- 
p(  S3  of  this  paper  to  point  out — errors  which  arise  chiefly  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  teacher — be  corrected?  Clearly,  there  is 
but  one  way — teachers  must  prepare  themselves  for  the  work. 
They  must,  where  opportunities  are  afforded,  hear  lectures  on 
science  to  learn  scientific  methods  ;  and  where  such  opportuni- 
ties are  not  available,  then  a  better  institution — the  teacher's 
institute — should  be  brought  under  contribution.  I  say  a  bet- 
ter institution  with  the  reservation  that  that  institution  is 
wisely  conducted,  and  taught  by  instructors  who  know  their 
business,  otherwise  it  is  a  snare  which  only  serves  to  entrap  a 
dollar  or  two  of  the  hard-earned  money  of  confiding  and  poorly 
paid  teachers — "  this  and  nothing  more."  *'  Teachers  must  also 
provide  themselves  with  sound  and  accurate  books  to  guide 
them  in  studying  nature ;  they  must  by  learning,  reading,  and 
seeing,  fit  themselves  by  slow  degrees  to  teach.  For  there  mtiet 
be  no  *  hearing  lessons'  from  books,  in  this  work.  The  teacher 
is  to  keep — not  bring — her  pupils  in  sympathetic  contact  with 
nature."* 

THE    NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

I  have  purposely  left  the  most  effective  means  to  the  last — 
the  normal  school.  Of  the  value  of  this  great  instrumentality 
for  fitting  teachers  for  their  work,  whether  that  work  be  done 
by  new  methods  or  by  old,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak, 
for  if  there  is  one  point  on  which  all  intelligent  educators — 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe — are  agreed  it  is  as  to  the 
supreme  value  of  schools  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers. 

So  our  discusssion  ends,  as  all  educational  discussions  must 
end,  whatever  the  theme,  with  the  teacher  as  the  great  central 
figure  ;  and  all  systems  of  schools,  courses  of  study,  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction  will  depend  for  their  eflficiency  upon  the 
skill  with  which  this  teacher  directs  their  forces. 


Since  speech  is  the  natural  and  original  form  in  which 

mind  manifests  itself,  no  book  can  rival  it.  The  living  word 
is  the  most  powerful  agent  of  instruction,  though  cheap  print- 
ing has  rendered  books  the  most  convenient  means  of  educa- 
tion.— Dr.  Rosenkranz. 

*  Prof.  Thompson. 
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had  classed  the  plants  before  Linnseus  or  Jussifen ;  she  had  ar- 
ranged the  animals  in  genera  and  species  previous  to  the  days 
of  Cuvier.  Though,  on  the  surface,  for  the  first  steps  in  educa- 
tion, she  presents  her  facts  in  attractive  disorder,  yet  beneath 
the  surface,  for  the  maturer  mind,  she  develops  her  ideas  with 
completest  system  and  in  the  most  "  logical  order." 

From  the  indications  of  the  child's  mental  nature  and  the 
educational  provisions  of  the  material  world,  it  is  seen  that 
the  instruction  should  deal  more  with  the  relations  of  knowl- 
edge, as  the  child  advances  in  its  educational  course.  The  neg- 
lect of  this  principle  has  been  productive  of  more  harm  than 
the  disregard  of  the  previous  one,  for  it  has  been  much  more 
general.  Teachers  have  been  characterized  by  their  lack  of 
logical  methoa.  Much  of  the  instruction  of  the  schoolroom  is 
as  disorderly  as  the  arrangement  of  a  child's  playroom.  The 
mind  has  too  often  been  regarded  as  an  intellectual  chest  or 
box,  and  knowledge  was  put  into  it  with  about  as  little  regard 
to  order,  as  coal  is  shoveled  into  a  coal-bin.  Sciences  were 
taught  like  a  piece  of  patchwork  rather  than  a  fabric  beauti- 
fully woven  of  continuous  interlacing  threads.  Logical  teach- 
ing is  like  the  unraveling  of  a  knit  garment ;  keep  hpld  of  the 
thread  and  you  can  follow  it  in  all  its  devious  wanderings  to 
its  starting  point.  So  the  systematic  teacher  may  unfold  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  tracing  his  way  from  point  to 
point  by  the  thread  of  related  thought.  The  advantages  of 
such  instruction  may  be  formally  stated  under  several  distinct 
heads. 

1.  Systematic  teaching  aids  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Pupils 
learn  much  more  readily  when  they  see  the  relation  of  the 
facts  they  are  committing.  The  law  of  correct  instruction  is 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  but  .this  transition  is  much 
more  easy  when  the  unknown  is  logically  united  with  the 
known.  To  the  mind  of  the  pupil  there  is  a  charm  between 
the  known  and  the  unknown;  show  their  relation  and  you 
bridge  the  chasm,  and  the  pupil  steps  across  with  willing  and 
easy  feet.  In  systematic  instruction,  one  thing  suggests  an- 
other and  gives  meaning  to  it.  The  fact  just  acquired  points 
to  another;  that  suggests  the  following  to  which  it  is  related  ; 
this  new  one  another,  and  so  on,  making  the  path  of  acquisi- 
tion an  easy  one.  In  this  manner  one  idea  becomes  the  pioneer 
of  another  idea,  and  this  of  another,  and  thus  led  forward  in 
4 
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the  search  of  truth,  we  are  enabled  to  penetrate  with  ease  that 
which  seemed  difficult  and  dark.  All  good  teaching  should  be 
thus  suggestive.  The  known  should  be  the  stepping-stone  to 
the  unknown ;  the  acquisitions  of  to-day  should  point  us  for- 
ward in  the  pathway  by  which  we  travel  to  the  acquisitions  of 
to-morrow.  As  the  captive  bird  gathers  about  it  the  free  birds 
of  the  air  for  the  sportsman's  net,  so  the  new  ideas  should 
come  circling  about  the  old  that  they  may  be  caged  in  the 
mind  together.  In  such  instruction,  the  known  becomes  the 
lamp  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  domain  of  the  unknown ;  the 
old  is  the  interpreter  of  the  new,  giving  it  a  meaning  and  an 
importance  that  the  isolated  fact  never  possesses. 

2.  Systematic  teaching  aids  in  the  retaining  of  knowledge.  There 
is  a  law  of  retention  as  well  as  of  acquisition.  The  memory 
acts  by  the  law  of  related  ideas ;  it  holds  its  possessions  by  the 
attractive  influence  of  association.  Isolated  facts  are  with  dif- 
ficulty kept  in  the  mind ;  like  riches  they  are  liable  to  take 
unto  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  There  must  be  a  com- 
panionship of  ideas  that  they  may  abide  with  us.  Birds  of  a 
feather  not  only  flock  together,  but  remain  in  company.  To 
keep  the  ideas  we  are  acquiring,  they  must  be  associated  in 
congenial  companionship.  The  new  must  be  tied  to  the  old  by 
the  thread  of  classification.  Classification  is  a  hitching-post, 
or  rather  the  halter  by  which  we  fasten  our  knowledge.  When 
the  relation  of  truth  is  clearly  seen,  there  seems  to  be  no  eflFort 
to  remember;  like  the  little  boy's  whistling,  it  remembers 
itself.  Relation  acts  like  an  attractive  force  in  the  domain  of 
mind.  As  the  loadstone  draws  iron  by  the  mysterious  influ- 
ence of  magnetism,  so  the  knowledge  of  yesterday  by  the  at- 
tractive force  of  resemblance,  seems  to  draw  to  itself  the  knowl- 
edge of  to-day.  Thus  the  acquisitions  of  the  past  become  the 
nucleus  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  present  and  the  future.  This 
principle  of  mind  has  its  analogy  in  the  material  world.  The 
law  of  order  in  the  physical  universe  is  a  central  sun  and  re- 
volving planets ;  and  the  law  of  orderly  and  permanent  arrange- 
ment of  knowledge  is  the  grouping  of  subordinate  ideas  around 
central  ones  of  the  same  system.  In  this  way  truth  differenti- 
ates itself;  ideas  fall  into  their  proper  places,  and  revolve  in 
their  proper  orbits.  When,  from  the  clear  light  of  some  gen- 
eral and  central  truth,  we  can  look  out  upon  the  related  truths 
which,  in  the  beauty  of  logical  order,  revolve  around  them,  we 
feel  that  our  possessions  are  permanent,  and  have  no  apprehen- 
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sions  that  they  will  fly  away  from  their  orbits  and  be  lost  to  us. 

3.  ^ydeniatic  teaching  gives  facility  in  the  reproduction  of  knowl- 
edge. The  memory  retains  by  association  and  recalls  by  sug- 
gestion. When  ideas  are  united  by  the  thread  of  logical  rela- 
tion, one  arising  in  the  mind,  calls  up  another  with  which  it 
has  been  associated.  The  old  illustration  of  the  bunch  of  grapes 
is  always  appropriate ;  get  hold  of  one  grape,  and,  if  the  con- 
nection is  sufliciently  strong,  you  will  pull  out  the  whole  bunch. 
Tie  your  ideas  together  with  the  thread  of  logic,  and  they  will 
come  up  in  the  mind  in  clusters.  String  them  upon  the  thread 
of  relation,  and  you  can  pass  from  one  to  another  as  we  num- 
ber the  beads  of  a  necklace.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  per- 
son is  master  of  his  knowledge  and  can  command  his  thought. 
The  mind  may  be  stored  with*  the  treasures  of  learning  with- 
out the  ability  to  communicate  it  to  others.  The  facts  of  his- 
tory may  lie  in  the  memory  a  chaos  "without  form  and  void''; 
classify  them  and  they  form  themselves  in  groups,  fall  into 
their  appropriate  places,  and  lead  each  other  out  into  the  clear 
light  of  consciousness.  The  uncultivated  mind  may  have  ac- 
quired, by  travel  or  reading,  vast  stores  of  facts  which  can  only 
be  brought  forth  by  questions ;  put  these  same  facts  in  a  well- 
trained  memory,  and  they  will  come  forth  in  thrilling  narra- 
tive or  attractive  pictures. 

The  gift  of  extempore  speaking  lies  to  a  great  degree  in  the 
suggestive  power  of  related  thought.  The  logical  speaker  is 
generally  the  best  extemporizer,  and  logical  subjects  are  the 
easiest  to  discuss.  The  speaker  who  has  no  logical  order,  is 
never  sure  of  himself.  If  he  speaks  without  his  outline,  trust- 
ing to  utter  that  which  chances  to  pop  up  in  his  mind  for  the 
occasion,  he  may  find  himself  in  the  embarrassing  condition  in 
which  they  won't  pop  at  all.  We  think  with  the  most  ease 
when  we  think  from  the  stand-point  of  broad  generalizations, 
which  unite  in  their  group  many  subordinate  truths.  When 
we  can  string  our  facts  and  illustrations  on  the  thread  of  a  gen- 
eral principle,  we  can  readily  follow  this  thread  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  subject  which  we  are  discussing. 

4.  Systematic  teaching  prejxiresfor  the  evoliUion  of  original  thought. 
Trained  to  perceive  the  relation  of  acijuired  ideas,  the  mind 
will  naturally  begin  to  compare  and  discover  new  relations; 
accustomed  to  the  habit  of  suggestive  memory,  it  will  uncon- 
sciously fall  into  the  habit  of  suggestive  thought.  Ideas  will 
begin  to  lead  out,  not  only  similar  acquired  ideas,  but  similar 
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new  ones.  In  this  manner  we  rise  gradually  to  the  sphere  of 
creative  thought.  The  old  will  be  the  herald  of  the  new  ;  the 
facts  of  memory  will  become  the  germs  of  the  understanding  ; 
and  original  ideas  and  truths  will  come  forth  from  the  myste- 
rious alembic  of  the  human  mind. 

With  advanced  classes,  therefore,  let  the  instruction  be  thor- 
oughly systematic.  Let  the  sciences  be  taught  like  a  carefully 
woven  fabric,  and  not  like  an  old-fashioned  piece  of  patchwork. 
Let  us  build  up  a  science  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  not  as 
children  erect  a  pyramid  of  chips  or  corn  cobs,  but  as  nature 
develops  from  the  germ  the  delicate  flower  or  wide  spreading 
tree.  The  learning  of  a  science  should  be  a  growth,  and  not  a 
mere  aggregation  of  parts.  Let  the  teacher  "  consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow."  The  little  seed  takes  in  the  ma- 
terial of  the  soil,  and  works  it  up  into  a  form  of  symmetry  and 
beauty.  The  plant  puts  on  its  leaves,  not  by  chance  or  fancy, 
but  by  a  law  so  definite  that  it  will  admit  of  mathematical  ex- 
pression. Petals  and  sepals,  and  stamens  and  pistils,  are  not 
thrown  hcterogeneously  together  according  to  accident  or  the 
whim  of  the  moment,  but  their  number,  position,  and  arrange- 
ment are  the  outgrowth  of  a  central,  controlling  idea  of  har- 
mony and  order,  working  even  from  the  germ  of  the  seed.  A 
flower  is  a  perfect  embodiment  of  a  logical  thought,  and  is  a 
type  of  the  teacher's  best  work.  He  should  teach  as  nature  builds, 
and  the  pupil  should  learn  as  nature  grows.  There  are  logical 
threads  running  through  the  sciences,  and  the  pupil  should  be 
led  to  find  them  that  he  may  unravel  science  as  he  would  a 
stocking  for  yarn  to  make  balls  of.  He  should  be  led  to  grasp 
the  general  principles  which  bind  the  sciences  together  in  har- 
mony and  unity  that  they  may  be  thus  unfolded  to  his  own 
mind.  Topical  recitations  should  be  required  in  which  the 
facts  are  to  be  grouped  under  appropriate  heads ;  logical  out- 
lines exhibiting  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  should  be 
studied  and  understood.  Heedless  of  system  in  primary  in- 
struction, with  more  advanced  pupils  the  teacher  should  lead 
the  mind  of  the  learner  up  from  the  isolated  fact  to  the  com- 
prehending law,  and  teach  the  young  knee  that  had  bowed  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Beautiful  Disorder  to  bow  at  the  more  excel- 
lent shrine  of  the  Logical  Order. 

Edward  Brooks. 
State  Normal  School,  MUlersvUle,  Pa, 
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ASKING    QUESTIONS. 

To  be  successful,  the  teacher  must  understand  the  art  of  ques- 
tioning. He  should  make  it  a  study.  Let  him  take  some  little 
children  and  practice  upon  them,  and  he  will  soon  see  how 
much  the  teacher's  success  depends  upon  skillful  questioning. 
It  is  this  that  draws  out,  or  educates,  the  mind.  It  sets  it  to 
work,  develops  its  latent  powers,  and  reveals  to  itself  and  to 
others  what  it  knows  and  what  it  does  not  know.  Socrates 
was  a  great  teacher,  because  he  thoroughly  understood  this  art. 
He  taught  and  imparted  knowledge  by  asking  questions. 

A  few  suggestions  on  this  subject  may  be  useful  to  the  young 
teacher : 

1.  Do  "hot  confine  yourself  to  the  questions  in  the  book,  nor 
should  you  neglect  them.  Study  them  before- hand,  so  that  you 
can  give  them  in  about  the  form  and  order  given  in  the  book, 
and  then  look  at  the  scholar  and  ask  them.  Vary  the  form  of 
the  question  frequently.  You  can  thus  ascertain  whether  the 
subject  is  mastered  in  thought,  or  the  answer  merely  learned 
in  a  parrot-like  way  to  match  a  certain  question. 

2.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  questions  that  can  be  directly 
answered  by  "yes"  or  "no."  The  following  are  examples:  "Is 
London  the  capital  of  England?"  "Is  the  multiplier  always 
an  abstract  number?"  It  requires  no  effort  to  answer  such 
questions.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  say,  "  London  is  the 
capital  of  England,  unH  i<?" 

3.  Avoid  questions  which  indicate  in  any  way  whatever  the 
answer.  The  following  are  examples :  "  Is  the  multiplier  an 
abstract  or  a  concrete  number?"  "  In  order  to  divide  a  fraction 
by  a  fraction,  what  do  you  do  to  the  divisor?"  In  the  first 
question,  the  two  words  or  ideas  are  given,  and  the  pupil  sim- 
ply has  to  choose  between  them.  In  the  second  question,  a  part 
of  the  process  is  suggested  by  speaking  of  the  divisor.  Chil- 
dren are  very  quick  to  catch  anything  in  the  look,  or  tone,  or 
words  of  the  teacher  that  will  help  them  to  an  answer.  They 
will  only  partially  commit  themselves,  and  then  will  watch 
the  teachers  face  to  see  if  they  are  on  the  right  track.  Avoid 
everything  that  will  help  them  to  determine  whether  they  are 
right  or  not,  until  they  are  fully  committed  to  an  answer. 

4.  After  you  have  asked  a  question,  do  not  help  the  pupil  hy 
any  such  device  as  suggesting  the  first  word  of  the  answer,  or 
the  first  letter  of  the  word.    If  he  can  not  give  the  answer 
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without  any  such  help,  he  has  not  learned  it,  and  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  think  that  he  has.  Whatever  help  he  can 
give  his  memory  by  associating  the  answer  or  its  first  word  with 
something  else,  he  is  entitled  to,  but  the  teacher  should  not  do 
the  work  for  him.  If  a  child  is  studying  the  map  of  Italy  and 
trying  to  fix  its  outline  in  his  mind,  you  can  tell  him  that  it 
resembles  a  boot,  and  can  teach  him  to  trace  out  resemblances 
of  that  kind.  But  when  he  comes  to  recite  and  you  ask  him  to 
describe  the  shape  of  Italy,  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  help  him 
to  an  answer  by  suggesting  a  boot. 

6.  Put  your  questions  in  such  a  shape  as  will  best  draw  out 
the  pupil's  knowledge  or  reveal  his  ignorance.  To  do  this  you 
must  use  all  the  tact,  judgment,  and  common  sense  which  you 
can  command.  If  you  wish  to  show  a  pupil  that  he  has  given 
a  wrong  answer  without  telling  him  so  directly,  you  can  fre- 
quently do  it  by  a  second  question.  If  he  gives  an  answer  that 
belongs  to  another  question,  ask  him  that  other  question.  A 
little  skillful  questioning  will  show  him  his  blunder,  and  lead 
him  to  correct  it,  if  he  knows  enough,  or  else  it  will  reveal  to 
himself  and  others  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject. 

6.  After  you  have  asked  a  question  clearly  and  distinctly,  do 
not  repeat  it,  unless  it  be  so  long  and  intricate  that  the  pupil 
can  not  remember  it  from  hearing  it  only  once. 

7.  Encourage  your  pupils  to  ask  questions.  A  child's  mind 
is  an  interrogation  point,  and  the  teacher  or  parent  who  does 
not  encourage  its  asking  questions,  deprives  it  of  a  part  of  its  ed- 
ucation. A  good  teacher  will  show  his  skill  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  treats  questions  asked  by  his  pupils.  He  will  frown 
upon  any  disposition  to  ask  questions  that  are  intended  to  puz- 
zle the  teacher  or  to  create  a  laugh  in  the  class.  He  will  deal 
carefully,  not  generally  discouraging,  questions  that  are  asked 
by  a  pupil  to  pave  the  way  for  telling  something  that  he  hap- 
pens to  know  on  the  subject.  If  any  one  asks  an  honest  ques- 
tion that  is  so  simple  or  funny  as  to  make  the  class  laugh,  he 
will,  if  possible,  refrain  from  laughing  himself,  repress  the 
laughter  of  the  class,  and  answer  the  question  so  as  to  remove 
the  difficulty  in  the  pupiPs  mind.  We  should  all  know  vastly 
more  than  we  do,  if  we  were  less  afraid  to  ask  questions,  and 
one  great  reason  why  we  are  afraid  is,  because  our  questions  are 
so  often  treated  with  contempt. 

If  a  question  is  asked  which  you  can  not  answer  honestly, 
own  your  ignorance,  and  let  some  one  in  the  class  answer  it,  or 
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tell  them  that  you  will  look  it  up  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not 
pretend  to  know  more  than  you  do.  It  is  hard  work  sometimes 
to  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  but  it  is  better  than  to  be  dis- 
honest. If  you  are  frank  about  it,  your  scholars  will  have  more 
confidence  in  you  when  you  tell  what  you  do  know.  It  will  do 
them  no  particular  harm  to  learn  that  their  teacher  does  not 
know  everything,  although  it  may  dispel  a  natural  childlike 
illusion.  But  be  very  careful  not  to  be  caught  in  ignorance  on 
any  thing  that  may  be  known  from  the  text-book.  A  teacher 
is  very  much  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  his  pupils  if  he  fails 
to  perform  or  to  demonstrate  an  example,  or  to  point  out  a 
locality  on  the  map.  By  the  most  thorough  preparation  the 
teacher  should  guard  against  being  compelled  to  own  ignorance 
on  such  points.       ,  R.  T.  Cross. 
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Mr.  Editor  .  In  a  late  number  of  your  journal  a  correspond- 
ent asks,  "  Which  is  the  better  for  small  children  to  use  in  their 
first  lessons  in  writing,  a  lead  pencil  or  a  pen  ?  In  reply,  per- 
mit me  to  give  our  experience  in  the  lower  grades  in  the  schools 
of  this  village. 

We  first  used  pen  and  ink,  but,  with  all  the  eflforts  of  the 
teacher  in  charge,  little  satisfactory  progress  was  made.  The 
children  would  quite  frequently  blot  their  books,  and  their 
writing  was  very  stiff  and  awkward,  owing,  as  it  seemed  to  us, 
to  the  restraint  that  children  always  feel  when  they  first  use 
pen  and  ink. 

We  finally  abandoned  the  plan,  and  tried  writing  on  slates. 
For  this  purpose  we  had  all  the  slates  ruled,  leaving  proper 
spaces  between  the  lines,  and  the  children  provided  with  long 
slate-pencils,  which  they  were  required  to  hold  as  correctly  as 
possible  while  writing.  A  few  used  lead  pencils  and  loose 
paper.  An  easy  copy  of  elements  or  principles  was  written  on 
the  blackboard,  spaced  similar  to  the  slates.  The  lesson  was 
explained  to  the  children,  after  which  they  wrote  carefully  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  There  was  less  restraint  than  when 
pen  and  ink  were  used,  and  much  more  satisfactory  progress 
was  made  by  all  the  pupils.  After  using  slate  or  lead  pencil 
for  one  term,  the  pupils  then  begin  to  write  with  the  pen. 

North  Amherst^  0.  S.  P.  Merrill. 
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No  one  interested  in  the  improvement  of  American  teaching,  will 

complain  of  the  length  of  the  opening  paper  in  this  number.  The  fact 
that  the  writer  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  objective  method,  in  its 
proper  sphere,  gives  weight  to  his  remarks  on  the  abuses  of  the  method- 
The  errors  pointed  out  will  certainly  be  recognized  by  those  at  all  famil- 
iar with  school  instruction,  as  prevalent  abuses  of  this  much-abused 
method.  Mr.  Hancock  hits  the  nail  squarely  when  he  affirms  that  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  generally  require  the  wisest  and  most  skillful 
teachers,  and  hence  the  remedy  proposed  for  the  evils  noticed,  is  the  only 
one  that  can  prove  effective.  The  schools  must  be  supplied  with  trained 
and  well-prepared  teachers, 

Mr.  Hancock  also  defines  with  commendable  clearness  the  limita- 


tions of  oral  instruction.  We  have  long  believed  that  the  attempt  to 
banish  text-books  from  American  schools  will  prove  a  failure,  and  for 
two  sufficient  reasons.  American  teachers  as  a  class  are  not  qualified  to 
use  the  oral  method  exclusively — a  necessary  result  of  their  temporary 
service — and,  if  they  were,  such  teaching  would  not  secure  the  best  possi- 
ble results.  When  school  life  ends,  nine  persons  out  of  ten  must  depend 
largely  on  books  for  an  increase  of  their  knowledge  of  science,  history, 
literature,  politics,  etc.  Books  are  their  cheap  and  efiicient  teachers, 
provided  they  know  how  to  study  the  printed  page.  A  constant  and  ex- 
clusive dependence  on  the  living  teacher  in  school  days  is  a  poor  means 
to  this  end.  A  pupil  who  leaves  school  with  no  habits  of  independent 
study,  will,  as  a  general  rule,  learn  little  from  books  in  after  life.  If  he 
reads  at  all,  he  will  select  very  "  light  '*  literature  and  that  of  an  emo- 
tional character.  The  old  memoriter  methods  of  study  too  often  dis- 
gusted children  with  books ;  exclusive  oral  instruction  will  seal  to  them 
all  books  requiring  thoughtful  reading  or  study. 


The  above  remarks  justify  the  repetition  of  what  we  recently 

stated,  that  the  great  problem  in  American  teaching  is  the  complete  and 
natural  union  of  the  oral  and  text-hook  methods.  There  are  indications  of 
an  approach  to  the  practical  solution  of  this  important  problem.  Within 
a  few  years  the  two  methods  have  been  united,  more  or  less  completely, 
in  teaching  the  elements  of  several  branches,  the  oral  lessons  being  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  intelligent  study  of  the  text-book. 
The  two  courses  have  been  too  often  separated,  the  oral  wholly  preced- 
ing the  text-book.  Formerly  this  mistake  was  very  widely  made  in 
teaching  arithmetic,  oral  or  *' mental"  arithmetic  being  taught  sepa- 
rately from  written,  and  with  little  reference  to  it.  Intelligent  teachers 
have  generally  learned  that  this  is  an  error  ;  that  there  should  be  a  close 
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and  thorough  union,  of  the  two  methods  at  every  step.  In  the  primary 
school  and  the  university  (real)  instruction  should  unquestionably  be 
more  largely  oral  than  in  the  intermediate  schools,  the  indirect  or  cate- 
chetic  method  being  best  adapted  to  the  primary  school  and  the  direct 
or  lecture  method  to  the  university.  In  the  lower  secondary  schools 
(grammar)  the  oral  lesson  should  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  text- 
book or  written.  In  the  high  school  and  college,  the  study  of  the  text- 
book may  generally  precede  oral  instruction,  the  latter  thus  supplement- 
ing the  former.  This  is  easily  accompliphed  in  the  recitation.  The  above 
is  an  imperfect  statement  of  what  seems  to  be  the  drift  of  the  practice  of 
the  best  American  schools.  While  the  two  methods  are  conjoined 
throughout,  the  manner  of  uniting  them  varies  in  the  different  grades  of 
schools. 


We  referred  last  month  to  the  criticisms  on  Dr.  Clarke's  recent 

work  on  "Sex  in  Education"  and  now  add  that  a  careful  reading  of  the 
work  shows  that  many  of  these  criticisms  are  surprisingly  unjust.  The 
doctor's  positions  have  been  strangely  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 
He  neither  opposes  the  equal  education  of  the  sexes,  nor  their  coeduca- 
tion, so  far  as  time  and  place  are  concerned ;  but  he  does  present  the 
earnest  protest  of  physiology  against  ^^  identical  coeducation  ",  by  which 
he  means  "  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
place,  by  the  same  faculty,  with  the  same  methods,  and  under  the  same 
regimen.*^  He  presents  the  demands  of  physiology  that  the  school  reg- 
imen to  which  a  girl  is  subjected,  when  she  is  passing  through  the  first 
of  the  two  critical  epochs  of  a  woman's  life,  should  recognize  her  sex  or- 
ganization and  permit  an  intermission,  if  not  an  abstinence,  of  severe 
study  or  effort  during  the  catamenial  period  of  each  month.  When  the 
reproductive  system  is  fully  developed,  and  the  catamenia  are  estab- 
lished, there  is  less  necessity  for  this  periodicity  of  effort  and  rest,  and  a 
woman's  labor  may  then  be  moft  constant  and  regular.  This  position  is 
sustained  by  a  most  convincing  array  of  arguments  and  facts,  both  phys- 
iological and  clinical,  and  we  do  not  see  how  any  candid  reader  can 
characterize  it  as  "a  mere  hasty  assumption."  While  we  can  not  accept 
all  of  Dr.  Clarke's  conclusions,  concerning  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes, 
we  most  heartily  commend  his  book  to  every  parent  and  teacher.  It 
ought  to  be  universally  read. 

A  RECENT  number  of  The  Massachusetts  Teacher,  contains  an  inter- 


esting paper  by  Supt.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  on  "  Education  at  the  Vienna 
ExpoHition."  He  states  that  nearly  every  European  government,  ex- 
cept that  of  Great  Britian,  made  liberal  provision  for  the  proper  presen- 
tation of  means,  appliances,  and  results  of  their  educational  systems, 
Austria  taking  first  rank,  both  for  extent  and  excellence,  and  Germany 
standing  next.  The  United  States  stood  better  in  the  educational  group, 
than  in  any  other,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  comprising  ma- 
chinery. Of  the  four  national  model  schoolhouses  exhibited,  the  Swe- 
dish wafl  by   far  the  most  complete  and  beautiful,  and  the  American 
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was  the  least  creditable.  In  both  workmanship  and  desijm,  the  former 
was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it,  while  the  latter  was  a  poor  repre- 
sentative of  the  schoolhouses  formed  in  rural  communities  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  have  made  little  progress  in  education.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  it  was  "put  up"  by  a  contractor.  In  school  furniture,  the 
United  States  stood  preeminent,  the  very  best  furniture  on  exhibition, 
being  from  the  establishment  of  Joseph  L.  Ross,  of  Boston,  and  being  a 
sample  of  that  made  for  sale  to  ordinary  customers.  The  city  of  Wash- 
ington contributed  a  beautiful  fac-simile  model  of  the  noble  Franklin 
Grammar  School  building,  and  the  fine  stereoscopic  views  of  the  interior 
of  school-rooms  in  New  York  City  attracted  much  attention.  The  nu- 
merous and  richly  bound  volumes  of  examination  papers,  etc.,  contribu- 
ted by  several  western  cities,  including  several  in  Ohio,  received  no  pri- 
zes, as  the  International  Jury  found  it  impossible  to  examine  and  com- 
pare them,  so  great  was  the  mass  sent  from  different  countries. 


No  QUESTION  connected  with  the  management  of  a  system  of 

schools,  is  more  difficult  than  the  proper  .adjustment  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  those  who  do  equal  work,  should  re- 
ceive equal  pay,  but  the  application  of  this  principle  is  another  matter. 
How  is  this  equality  of  work  to  be  determined  ?  Two  teachers  may  have 
the  same  number  of  pupils  of  the  same  grade,  and  yet  their  work  may 
be  quite  unequal  both  in  character  and  results.  The  pupils  in  one  school 
may  have  been  better  trained  and  disciplined  in  the  lower  grades  than 
those  of  the  other,  or  one  school  may  represent  more  intelligent  and 
cultivated  families  than  the  other.  Again,  two  teachers  may  be  equally 
successful  in  the  advancement  of  their  classes,  and  yet  one  may  be  much 
superior  to  the  other  in  moral  and  social  influence,  and  certainly  a  teach- 
er's influence  is  an  important  factor  in  the  question  of  his  worth.  Of  all 
the  different  plans  of  adjusting  teacher*'  salaries  that  have  been  adopt- 
ed, that  of  grading  them  to  correspond  with  the  grade  of  school  taught, 
is  the  worst.  It^ignores  ability,  experience,  amount  of  work,  and  influ- 
ence. It  requires  more  skill,  ability  and  labor  to  teach  a  primary  school, 
than  to  teach  a  secondary  school,  of  the  same  number  of  pupils.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  several  cities  in  the  country  are  now  paying  suc- 
cessful primary  teachers  a  higher  salary,  than  is  paid  teachers  of  like  ex- 
perience and  ability  in  the  grades  above  the  primary  and  below  the 
grammar  schools.  This  policy  will  keep  the  most  skillful  teachers  in  the 
primary  schools,  where  they  are  needed. 


The  opening  number  of  the  new  and  promising  International  Be- 

vieWf  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,)  contains  an  elaborate  paper  on 
universal  education  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  An  interesting  sketch  of  the 
history  and  progress  of  public  education,  especially  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, is  followed  by  a  very  candid  discussion  of  the  great  question  :  How 
is  universal  education  to  be  secured  ?  While  Dr.  Palmer  fully  believes 
in  compulsion,  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  rely  chiefly  on  co- 
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ercive  legislation.  Compulsion  should  be  only  the  adjunct  and  comple- 
ment of  other  measures  and  influences.  The  things  to  be  done  are  **  to  en- 
lighten and  interest  parents,  and  enlist  the  full  power  of  home  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  schools ;  to  make  the  schools  themselves,  externally 
and  internally  inviting,  as  well  as  morally  healthful ;  to  supply  an  ade- 
quate number  of  competent  and  well-trained  teachers  ;  to  secure  by  a 
watchful  supervision  over  public  and  private  schools  alike,  the  right 
working  of  the  system,  even  to  its  minute  details  ",  and,  for  the  small 
minority  of  children  w^ho  can  not  thus  be  reached,  compulsory  laws, 
faithfully  enforced.  It  is  urged  that  there  is  great  danger  of  giving  legis-' 
lative  action  too  much  prominence,  since  compulsory  laws  in  this  coun- 
try must  depend  upon  public  opinion  for  their  execution.  The  direct 
and  eff*ectual  w^ork  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  obstacles  found  in  the 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  selflshness  of  the  people. 


The  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  January  presents  a  few  education- 
al **  problems  ",  now  demanding  solution.  One  of  these  problems  is  thus 
stated  :  "  What  is  the  plan  of  conducting  our  schools,  that  will  ensure 
a  constantly  increasing  quantity  and  quality  of  attainment,  with  as  con- 
stant a  diminution  of  the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
pupils?"  While  the  number  of  studies  and  exercises  has  been  greatly 
increased,  public  opinion,  led  by  a  class  of  reformers,  is  protesting 
against  any  studying  out  of  school  hours.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  upper  classes  in  some  grammar  schools,  have  now  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  school  session,  and  this  divided  into  fragments,  to  pre- 
pare the  exercises  of  the  other  four-flfths !  The  editor  asks :  "  Does 
such  a  plan  furnish  conditions  under  which  it  is  possible  to  develop  in 
pupils  habits  of  systematic  and  efficient  study?"  The  problem  thus 
stated  is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  and  its  solution  would  relieve 
many  a  perplexed  teacher. 


We  do  not  question  the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  Ohio,  in  the  late  Cincinnati  Bible  case,  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  does  not  enjoin  or  require  religious  instruction,  or  the  read- 
ing of  religious  books,  in  the  public  schools.  We  are  entirely  satisfied 
to  have  this  question  left  with  the  people.  But  the  court's  exposition 
of  the  seventh  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  seems  to  us 
a  remarkable  example  of  judicial  reasoning.  The  last  clause  of  the  section 
is  as  follows : 

*'  SeUffion,  moralitv  and  knowl&ige,  Tunoever,  being  enenttal  to  good  govemmerUt  it  ihaU  be  the 
duly  of  the  General  AsMembly  to  p<u*  suitable  laws  to  protect  every  religious  denomination  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  oum  Tnode  of  public  worship  ^  and  to  encourage  schools  and  the  m^ans  of 
Inatrttetion," 

Judge  Welch  declares  that  the  word  "  knowledge  "  comprehends  in  it- 
self all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  other  two  words,  "religion"  and 
"morality",  which  can  be  the  subject  of  human  "instruction",  and 
hence  he  decides  that  nothing  is  enjoined  in  the  clause  but  the  encour- 
agement of  schools,  and  means  of  instruction  in  "general  knowledge", 
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true  religion  and  morality  being  aided  and  promoted  by  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  such  knowledge — **  the  knowledge  of  the  iruihy  If  truth 
in  all  its  branches,  secular,  moral,  and  religious,  is  included,  as  the  con- 
text seems  to  indicate,  this  interpretation  seems  to  be  a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference,  but  if  moral  truth  and  religious  truth  are  not  included, 
the  meaning  seems  to  be  about  this :  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge, 
being  essential  to  good  government,  the  General  Assembly  shall  en- 
courage schools  and  means  of  instructipn  in  secular  knowledge,  but 
"  morality  "  and  **  religion  "  shall  be  ignored !  It  is  true  that  the  inter- 
pretation is  not  pushed  to  this  conclusion,  the  point  made  being  that  the 
determining  of  xohai  is  truth  is  not  enjoined,  but  the  interpretation  seems 
to  admit  of  such  an  application.    Is  it  a  fair  interpretation  ? 


In  the  decision,  above  referred  to,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 

charitable,  punitive  and  disciplinary  institutions  stand  on  an  entirely  dif 
erent  footing  from  the  public  schools.  "There  the  state  takes  the  place 
of  the  parent,  and  may  well  act  the  part  of  a  parent  or  guardian  in  direct- 
ing what  religious  instructions  shall  be  given."  Does  not  this  make  the 
state  competent  to  decide  what  system  of  religion  shall  be  taught  ?  Yet 
this  is  precisely  what  is  denied  the  state  in  another  part  of  the  decis- 
ion. This  suggests  several  questions.  Suppose  the  trustees  of  the  ^tate 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  should  pass  a  rule  requiring  Moham- 
medanism or  idolatry,  to  be  taught  therein  as  the  true  religion,  could 
the  courts  interfere  ?  Suppose  the  rule  of  the  trustees  should  require 
polygamy  or  free-love  to  be  taught  as  true  morality,  could  the  court's 
set  aside  the  rule  ?  What  religion  has  the  State  of  Ohio  the  right,  under 
the  constitution,  to  teach  in  her  charitable,  punitive  and  disciplinary  in- 
stitutions ?  Has  she  the  right  to  teach  any  religion  or  any  system  of  mo- 
rality ?  Judge  Welch  declares  that  the  word  "  religion"  in  the  consti- 
tution does  not  mean  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
but  *'  the  religion  of  man  " — whatever  that  may  mean.  Does  the  Supreme 
Court  mean  that  instruction  in  the  "  religion  of  man  "  is  the  only  relig- 
ious instruction  which  the  state  may  direct  to  be  given  in  these  institu- 
tions ?  There  are  several  things  in  the  extra-judicial  or  "  stump-speech  " 
part  of  this  decision,  which  would  at  least  give  point  to  a  paragrai)h. 


It  seems  that  the  voluntary  anti-rod  experiment  is  not  working 

as  satisfactorily  in  Chicago  this  year  as  last.  A  late  case  of  whipping,  in 
the  Broomell  school,  caused  much  excitement,  and  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Board  of  Education,  providing  that  corporal  punishment 
shall  in  no  case  be  inflicted  in  the  schools.  After  a  full  discussion  of 
the  subject,  the  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  and  the 
teachers  of  Chicago  are  still  free  to  govern  their  schools  with  or  without 
the  rod  as  they  may  deem  best.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  one  of 
members  of  the  board  stated  that  the  impression  that  the  rule  abolish- 
ing corporal  punishment  had  passed,  had  produced  a  baneful  effect  on 
the  worst  boys,,  who  had  already  become  insolent,  defiant,  and  riotous. 
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Another  member  said  that  the  number  of  suspensions  had  greatly  injur- 
ed the  schools,  and  that  the  failure  to  use  corporal  punishment  in  some 
cases  had  been  most  disastrous.  We  do  not  know  what  weight  should 
be  given  to  these  statements,  for  many  wild  and  foolish  things  are  said 
in  such  discussions.  If  the  Chicago  schools  can  not  be  efficiently  gov- 
erned without  the  use  of  the  rod,  the  teachers  will  soon  find  it  out. 


The  January  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  con- 
tains a  brief  contribution  by  Prof.  J.  Baldwin,  of  the  Missouri  State  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Kirksville,  on  the  union  of  mental  and  written  arithme- 
tic. He  argues  that  mental  and  written  arithmetic  should  be  taught  si- 
multaneously ;  that  but  one  book  should  be  used,  and  in  this  mental  and 
written  exercises  should  alternate;  and  that  there  should  be  but  one 
daily  recitation  in  arithmetic.  He  quotes  with  approval,  Mr.  Henkle's 
statement,  that  "mental  arithmetics  are  a  humbug",  and  adds  the  pre- 
diction, that  mental  arithmetics,  in  their  present  form,  "  are  destined 
to  be  numbered  with  the  things  of  the  past."  All  this  is  very  sensible, 
but  the  force  of  the  article  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  suggestion  that 
a  mental  arithmetic  prepared  for  advanced  pupils,  may  be  ua,ed  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  who  have  been  through  "the  usual  arithmetical 
course",  including,  of  course,  efficient  drills  in  mental  analysis.  We 
submit  that  the  time  of  such  advanced  pupils  may  be  much  more  profita- 
bly spent  on  algebra  and  geometry,  or  on  other  important  studies,  now 
sadly  neglected  for  want  of  time.  There  is  neither  sense  nor  profit  in 
spending  so  much  time  on  arithmetic.  •  We  are  glad  that  we  can  say  that 
we  do  not  know  one  progressive  teacher  in  Ohio,  who  would  risk  his  pro- 
fessional reputation  by  advocating  the  former  regime  of  separate  text- 
books and  separate  recitations  in  mental  and  written  arithmetic. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress, may  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  the  organization  of  separate 
schools  for  colored  youth,  but  on  condition  that  these  schools  be  made 
EQUAL  in  accommodations^  instruction^  aud  length  of  session  to  those  provided 
for  white  youth.  It  is  believed  that  the  passage  of  either  the  Senate  bill 
or  the  House  bill,  without  such  a  condition,  will  do  the  cause  of  public 
education  in  the  South  very  serious  injury.  Race  prejudices  are  too 
strong  for  such  a  measure.  What  the  colored  people  justly  demand  is 
that  they  be  provided  with  school  advantages  equal  to  those  provided  for 
the  whites,  and,  if  this  be  granted  them,  the  great  majority  would  pre- 
fer separate  schools,  at  least  for  the  present.  When  colored  youth  are 
not  provided  with  a  separate  school,  furnishing  them  educational  advan- 
tages equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  white  youth,  the  law  should  give  them 
the  right  to  enter  the  public  schools  and  their  exclusion  therefrom 
should  be  made  a  serious  penal  offence.  It  is  true  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  separate  schools  for  the  two  races  will  be  very  expensive  in 
many  localities,  but,  at  present,  the  burden  will  fall  on  the  whites,  who 
own  most  of  the  property.    Prejudices  are,  at  best,  an  expensive  luxury, 
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and,  if  people  will  cherish  them,  lei  them  pay  the  cost.  No  colored  child 
should  be  denied  the  ad  vantages  of  the  public  schools  on  account  of  pre- 
judice against  his  race.  * 


Boston  has  had  quite  a  sensation  over  the  election  of  several 

women  as  members  of  the  School  Board.  Notwithstanding  the  decision 
of  the  city  solicitor  that  women  are  not  eligible  to  the  office,  the  board 
accepted  their  credentials  by  a  vote  of  77  to  17  and  admitted  them  to 
seats.  The  Mayor  subsequently  announced  the  standing  committees, 
assigning  the  ladies  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  new  members.  The 
triumphant  ladies  are  Miss  Abby  W.  May,  Miss  Lucia  M.  Peabody,  Miss 
liucretia  Crocker,  and  Miss  Ann  Adeline  Badger.  Miss  Crocker  was,  for 
several  years,  one  of  the  faculty  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  and  Miss 
Badger  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio.  We  trust  that  the  Ohio 
training  and  experience  of  these  ladies  may  prove  useful  to  them  in  their 
new  position  as  directors  of  public  education. 


EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

When  notified  that  a  subscriber  has  failed  to  receive  any  number 

of  this  journal  due  him,  we  always  remail  it. 

The  year  has  opened  very  encouragingly.    Our  canvassing  agent, 


Mr.  Mead,  has  obtained  (500  subscriptions  for  the  Monthly  in  forty-eight 
days,  and  a  goodly  number  of  fine  clubs  have  been  received  from  the 
teachers  in  towns  and  cities  not  visited  by  him.  If  the  friends  of 
the  Monthly  will  continue  the  work  so  well  begun,  the  year  1874  will 
give  it  the  increased  circulation  needed  and,  we  hope,  merited. 

The  "  Ohio  Female  College ",  whose  suspension  we  noticed  last 


month,  is  located  at  College  Hill,  and  not  at  Glendale,  as  we  stated  on 
the  authority  of  an  exchange.  We  suspected  an  error  either  in  name  or 
location,  and  made  a  vain  search  for  a  catalogue.  We  take  great  pleasure 
in  adding  that  the  Glendale  Female  College,  in  charge  of  Kev.  L.  D. 
Potter,  D.D.,  has  a  larger  number  of  students  and  is  otherwise  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  now  than  at  any  previous  time  in  twenty  years.  It 
richly  deserves  its  prosperity,  being  one  of  the  best  boarding-schools  for 
girls  in  the  state.  The  Ohio  Female  College,  at  College  Hill,  has  been 
sold  and  converted  to  other  purposes. 

We  are  indebted  to  Supt.  M.  S.  Turrill,  of  Cumminsville,  for  a 


complete  list  of  the  teachers  of  Hamilton  County,  outside  of  Cincinnati, 
with  their  monthly  salaries,  its  preparation  evidently  cost  much  labor. 
We  learn  from  it  that  the  whole  number  of  teachers  is  18(5 — men,  100; 
women,  80.  The  highest  monthly  salary  paid  is  $200  (to  Supt.  Johnson, 
of  Avondale)  and  the  lowest  is  $33.  Ten  of  the  schools  advance  pupils 
beyond  the  common  branches,  and  as  many  more  prepare  pupils  for  the 
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high  schools  of  Cincinnati.  German  is  taught  in  five  districts.  There 
are  six  separate  schools  for  colored  youth,  and  in  several  districts  colored 
children  attend  the  common  schools.  The  county  examiners  are  Princi- 
pals A.  G.  Wetherby  and  G.  C.  WooUard,  and  Prof.  J.  C.  Ridge,  all  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  only  reference  Governor  Noyes  makes  to  the  public  school 


system  in  his  last  message,  is  the  recommendation  that  one  or  both  of 
the  crippled  State  Universities  be  changed  into  normal  schools  of  the 
higher  grade.  He  says :  **  For  the  benefit  of  our  common  schools  we 
want,  most  of  all,  normal  instruction,  and  if  the  Ohio  and  Miami  Uni- 
versities were  devoted  to  this  purpose,  with  very  little  help  from  the 
state,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  abundantly  sustained."  We  have 
advocated  this  disposition  of  these  institutions  for  years,  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  the  true  policy.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  see  either  made  a  nor- 
mal school  if  the  state  is  not  ready  to  give  it  an  adequate  support.  Let 
us  have  a  thorough  normal  school  or  none.  The  Governor  also  repeats 
the  suggestion  of  last  year  that  one  of  these  institutions  be  changed  to  a 
preparatory  department  for  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

The  inauguration  exercises  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 


ical College  were  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Thursday,  January  8th, 
Mr.  Horton,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Joseph 
Sullivant,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  gave  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  institution,  which  was  opened  on  the  17th 
day  of  September,  1873.  The  college  edifice  is  now  completed,  except- 
ing a  few  minor  details  which  do  not  interfere  with  its  occupancy.  The 
departments  of  Physics  and  Mechanics  and  Chemistry  are  in  working 
order,  although  all  of  the  apparatus  ordered  has  not  yet  been  received. 
The  department  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering  is  supplied  with  the 
best  instruments  and  all  the  other  apparatus  needed.  The  department 
of  Geology,  Mining,  etc.,  is  to  receive  the  collection  of  the  State  Geolo- 
gical Survey.  The  institution  will  soon  be  well  equipped  for  efficient 
work,  and,  with  its  able  faculty,  it  is  expected  to  take  high  rank.  The 
report  closed  with  an  advocacy  of  the  union  of  the  liberal  and  practical 
in  education.  President  £dward  Orton  then  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, which  received  earnest  attention  and  hearty  approval.  His  sub- 
ject was  **  Industrial  Ediuiationt  Its  Character  and  Claims"  He  repudi- 
ated the  narrow  meaning  sometimes  given  to  the  term  industrial  educa- 
tion. The  term  includes  both  the  practical  and  liberal  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  which,  in  American  society,  are  *'  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  ",  including  even  those  engaged  in  professional  pur- 
suits. He  stated  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  institution  to  teach 
trades  and  occupations,  but  to  teach  those  studies  that  pertain  to  man 
as  man  as  well  as  those  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  He 
gave  a  broad  and  liberal  interpretation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  urged 
that  the  true  interests  of  practical  utility  demanded  that  pure  science, 
as  well  as  applied  science,  be  taught  in  the  institution.    The  formal 
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transfer  of  the  keys  to  the  president  and  faculty  was  followed  by  a  brief 
address  by  Governor  Noyes,  which  closed  the  exercises. 

Hamilton. — The  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1873,  is  a  very  neat  and  otherwise  creditable  document  of 
144  pages.  It  bears  upon  its  face  the  evidence  of  new  life  and  progress, 
and  this  evidence  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  contents.  By  the  wise  and 
well-directed  efibrts  of  Supt.  Ellis,  the  schools  have  been  advanced  in 
two  years  from  a  condition  **  bordering  on  anarchy"  to  one  of  marked 
efiiciency  and  promise.  They  have  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  the 
instruction  has  been  systematized,  and  the  discipline  and  attendance 
have  both  been  greatly  improved.  It  is  believed  that  they  have  never 
been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  present.  One  of  the  most 
important  changes  made  is  the  substitution  of  monthly  for  yearly  exam- 
inations, with  reports  of  results  to  parents.  The  changes  in  the  course 
of  instruction  include  the  introduction  of  graded  language  lessons  and 
the  union  of  mental  and  written  arithmetic.  The  superintendent's  re- 
port gives  a  full  exposition  of  the  progress  made  in  all  departments  and 
branches  of  study,  and  is  replete  with  suggestions  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter. It  is  an  excellent  document.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for 
the  month  of  December  last  was  1,471,  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  1,234.  The  enrollment  In  December  1871,  was  1,443,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  only  1,072.  The  demand  for  increased  accommodations 
will  be  met  by  the  completion  of  the  new  building  in  the  Fourth  Ward, 
now  under  roof,  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  Ohio. 
Its  estimated  cost  is  $50,000. 

Lancaster. — Supt.  Welsh's  report  for  the  school  year,  1872-73,  is  brief 
but  sensible.  Believing  that  regular  attendance  is  an  essential  condition 
of  satisfactory  progress  in  studies,  great  efibrt  is  made  by  the  teachers  to 
remove  all  unnecessary  absence.  As  an  incentive  to  regular  and  prompt 
attendance,  a  monthly  "  Roll  of  Honor ",  with  three  grades,  is  used. 
The  first  grade  includes  those  pupils  who  have  been  neither  absent  nor 
tardy  ;  the  second  grade,  those  who  have  not  been  absent  and  who  have 
been  tardy  but  owtc ;  and  the  third  grade,  those  who  have  been  absent 
but  one-half  day  and  not  tardy.  The  school  having  the  highest  per  cent 
or  proportion  of  its  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy  for  any  month,  is 
the  "  Banner  School."  The  report  gives  the  names  of  forty-two  pupils 
who  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy  in  the  last  school  year.  The  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  is  tested  by  monthly  examinations,  which 
are  written  in  all  the  grades,  except  the  primary.  Pupils  are  promoted 
whenever  they  arc  found  to  be  considerably  in  advance  of  their  classes. 
These  examinations  show  hard  and  successful  work  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  The  tables  in  the  report  giving  the  attendance,  tardiness,  and 
average  grade  on  final  examination  of  every  pupil  in  the  schools,  are  a 
proof  that  Supt.  Welsh  believes  in  hard  work.  Our  canvassing  agent, 
Mr.  Mead,  who  recently  visited  the  Lancaster  schools,  reports  that  they 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  are  making  fine  progress.  He  was  much 
pleased  with  the  high  school  in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Wolfe,  a  skillful 
teacher. 
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Zanesyille. — ^The  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  end- 
ing Aug.  31,  1873,  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  64  pages.  The  report  of  Supt. 
Wiles  not  only  exhibits  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools,  but 
it  discusses,  with  ability  and  candor,  several  topics  of  general  interest. 
We  have  been  specially  interested  in  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
aminations and  promotions.  To  remedy  the  recognized  evil  of  prevent- 
ing the  more  capable  pupils  from  advancing  faster  than  those  of  average 
capacity,  the  board  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  special  exami- 
nation and  promotion  of  such  pupils.  The  plan  resulted  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  promotions,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  transferred 
pupils  made  an  advance  over  a  whole  year's  work,  the  results  were  not 
satisfactory.  To  remove  this  and  other  objections,  the  schools  have  been 
so  graded  that  the  interval  between  the  classes  is  only  one  term,  instead 
of  one  year,  and  all  the  classes  are  examined  twice  each  term,  the 
first  being  preliminary,  and  promotions  are  made  and  the  classes  re-ad- 
justed at  the  end  of  each  term,  or  three  times  each  year.  This  is  a  sen- 
sible plan,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  work  successfully  in  practice.  Mr. 
Wiles  makes  an  earnest  and  able  defense  of  the  high  school  as  an  import- 
ant department  of  the  public-school,  system.  A  continued  decrease  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  is  reported,  and  its  total 
abolition,  with  the  substitution  of  suspension  from  school,  is  recom- 
mended. Of  the  3,289  youth  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age  enu- 
merated, 2,643  were  enrolled  in  the  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled above  sixteen  was  only  154.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in 
daily  attendance  for  the  year  was  1,993.  We  lay  down  this  interesting 
report  re-assured  in  the  opini6n  that  the  schools  of  Zanesville  are  in 
competent  hands  and  are  making  good  progress. 

Salem. — Supt.  Henkle's  report  for  the  last  school  year  is  largely  de- 
voted to  tables  of  '^Attendance  Honors",  '* Examination  Honors'',  and 
tables  of  attendance — all  giving  more  than  twelve  hundred  itetM — and  to 
other  statistics  relating  to  the  working  of  the  schools.  It  closes  with  a 
table  giving  the  annual  cost  per  pupil  in  eighty-four  different  cities  and 
towns  of  Ohio,  from  1865  to  1872  inclusive,  with  the  enrollment  in  1872, 
and  the  rate  of  school  taxation  for  the  same  year.  The  examination 
tables  show  a  remarkable  average  of  attainments.  The  number  of  class 
examinations  conducted  by  the  superintendent  in  the  year  was  893! 
The  enumeration  table  gives  the  number  of  resident  youth  between  five 
and  six  years  of  age,  six  and  seven,  seven  and  eight,  etc.,  to  twenty  and 
twenty-one — a  very  valuable  table.  The  whole  number  of  youth  be- 
tween five  and  sixteen  in  Sept.  1872,  was  925;  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one,  392.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  800,  with  an 
average  weekly  enrollment  of  588,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
549.  The  number  of  reported  cases  of  corporal  punishment  for  the  year 
— ^most  very  slight — was  208.  One  teacher  who  had  never  taught  before, 
reported  72  of  these  cases,  and  another  reported  30  of  them.  Only  45 
cases  were  reported  by  teachers  who  had  previously  been  connected 
with  the  schools.    Though  Mr.  Henkle  believes  that  *'  on  rare  occasions 

corporal  punishment  is  inflicted  by  teachers  of  superior  governing  abili- 
4^ 
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ty  ",  he  indorses  and  commends  the  educational  aphorism :  "  The  maxi- 
mum of  punishment  of  any  kind  shows  the  minimum  of  abilitif  on  the  part  of 
a  teacher  in  the  government  and  control  of  pupils,"  Salem  has  the  honor  of 
paying  her  able  superintendent  $500  a  year  more  than  the  great  State  of 
Ohio  pays  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 

Steubenvillb. — ^The  published  report  of  the  public  schools  for  the  last 
school  year  is  a  modest  pamphlet  of  26  pages.  It  contains  the  clerk's 
financial  report,  a  brief  report  by  the  superintendent,  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  rules  of  the  board.  We  learn  from  the  well-arranged  statistical 
tables  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  1,937 ;  the  average 
monthly  enrollment,  1,400;  the  average  daily  attendance,  1,201;  and 
that  the  number  of  teachers  was  33.  The  school  buildings  furnish  ac- 
commodations for  1,700  pupils.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  admitted 
to  the  high  school  in  1872,  was  15  years  and  1  month  ;  and  the  number 
in  the  graduating  class  of  1873,  was  8.  The  report  of  Supt.  Andrews 
treats  concisely  several  topics  of  great  interest  to  teachers.  He  states 
that  in  many  of  the  schools  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, and  there  have  been  but  few  cases  in  the  other  schools.  He 
thinks  that  such  punishment  should  be  the  last  resort  before  expul- 
sion, and  that "  it  should  never  be  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  school." 
He  recommends  the  use  of  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  primary 
reading,  with  the  notation  marks  of  Webster.  He  holds  that  children 
can  learn  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  thus  indicated,  as  readily  as  by 
Leigh's  method,  and  the  knowledge  is  of  practical  utility  after  they  have 
learned  to  read.  The  first  reading  lessons  are  placed  on  the  board  in 
both  print  and  script  letters,  and  the  pupils  read  both  from  the  very 
first.  He  believes  that  the  best  results  in  arithmetic  are  attained  when 
mental  and  written  exercises  are  united.  The  report  shows  that  the 
schools  are  well  managed  and  that  they  are  making  very  satisfactory 
progress. 

Obbrlin. — ^The  public  schools  have  been  for  several  years  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Moulton,  an  earnest  and  progress! v«r^ducator. 
The  published  report  for  the  year  1872-73 — ^a  handsome  document  of  54 
pages — fully  attests  the  efficiency  of  his  management  and  the  fidelity 
and  skill  of  his  assistants.  The  schools  are  making  marked  progress  in 
several  directions,  but  the  most  noticeable  change  the  past  year  was  the 
result  of  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  elevate  the  moral  standard  of  the 
schools  by  heart  and  conscience  culture.  "I  believe",  says  Mr.  Moul- 
ton, "  that  the  public  opinion  of  our  school  is  now  such  that  a  pupil  can 
not  lie  or  use  profanity  without  incurring  the  scorn  or  losing  the  respect 
of  his  fellow  students."  The  moral  influence  of  the  schools  is  seen  in 
the  improved  discipline.  There  were  but  four  cases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment and  one  of  suspension  in  the  year,  and  there  has  been  but  one 
case  of  corporal  punishment  and  not  a  suspension  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year.  We  have  not  space  to  refer  to  the  many  excellent  snggestions 
in  the  report.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  year  was 
921,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  517.    The  number  of  teachers, 
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inclnding  the  superintendent  and  music  teacher,  is  12.    The  great  need 
of  Oberlin  is  a  new  school  building. 

Columbus. — ^The  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  for  1872-73  is  a 
handsome  volume  of  288  pages.  It  contains  the  reports  of  the  president 
of  the  board,  of  the  clerk,  of  the  superintendent,  with  accompanying 
statistical  tables,  and  of  the  board  of  examiners,  with  time  tables,  ques- 
tions for  examination,  a  manual  of  the  schools,  and  the  course  of  in- 
struction. President  Loving  ably  discusses  several  questions  of  practi- 
cal interest,  including  the  proper  age  for  admission  of  children  to  school, 
ventilation  and  light,  oral  instruction,  and  normal  instruction.  He 
maintains  that  seven  years  is  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  child  should  be 
admitted  to  school,  and  exceptions  should  be  made  even  at  that  age, 
when  there  is  evident  feebleness.  Very  young  children  are  often  in- 
jured by  the  confinement  and  restraint  and  the  stimulation  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  resulting  from  school  requirements,  though  the  forms  of 
disease  thus  produced  are  commonly  supposed  to  arise  from  faulty  nu- 
trition. He  thinks  that  the  fault  of  over-strain,  which  is  apt  to  mani- 
fest itself  most  in  the  upper  grades,  often  begins  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment. He  urges  that  schoolrooms  should  be  sufficiently  warmed,  what- 
ever the  cost,  and  that  they,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  supplied  ''  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  without  injurious  draughts."  He  thinks  that  im- 
perfect eye-sight,  so  common  among  young  people,  is  occasioned  by  the 
improper  manner  in  which  schoolrooms  are  generally  lighted.  The 
seats  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  light  falling  upon  the  white  page, 
may  be  reflected  away  from  and  not  into  the  eyes,  and  its  intensity 
should  be  properly  regulated.  These  suggestions,  by  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, are  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

8upt.  Stevenson's  report  is  so  full  of  facts  and  suggestions  of  interest 
that  we  much  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  allude  to  several  of  the 
more  important.  It  must  suffice,  at  this  writing,  to  say  that  it  very 
clearly  shows  that  the  Columbus  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
superintendent  who  thoroughly  understands  his  business. 

■.WoosTEB. — ^The  public  schools  of  this  growing  town  have  changed  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  too  often  in  the  past  few  years  to  permit  sat- 
isfactory progress.  The  published  report  for  1872-73  covers  the  entire 
term  of  service  of  Supt.  Dodge,  and  his  predecessor  did  not  complete 
the  organization  of  the  thorough  system  which  he  instituted.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  present  efficient  superintendent  may  remain  for  a  series  of 
years.  The  report  before  us  includes  the  reports  of  the  clerk  of  the 
board  and  the  superintendent  (Mr.  Dodge),  statistical  tables,  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  schools,  and  a  full  course  of  study.  The  high 
school  course  embraces  a  regular  course  of  four  years,  an  English  course 
of  three  years,  and  a  special  course  of  three  years.  We  expect  to  re- 
ceive a  good  report  from  Supt.  Clemens  at  the  close  of  the  current  school 
year.    < 

The  "Notes  "  of  our  canvassing  agent  are  unexpectedly  crowded 

oat  this  month.  They  will  appear  in  our  next  issue.  We  are  also 
obliged  to  omit  several  other  items,  including  several  notices  of  institutes^ 
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ASSOCIATIONS  AND   INSTITUTES. 

Peoria,  III.,  December  22, 1873. 

— — Thb  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
days  of  August,  1874.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  the  City, 
the  StAte  and  City  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  have  extended  a  very  cordial  invi- 
tation to  the  Association  to  meet  in  that  place.  Free  use  of  the  assem- 
bly halls  has  been  proffered,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a 
successful  and  profitable  meeting.  Announcements  concerning  pro- 
gramme, facilities  for  travel,  hotel  accommodations,  etc.,  will  be  made 
in  due  season.  S.  H.  White,  President. 

A.  P.  Marble,  Secretary. 

Ohio  College  Association. — ^This  Association  held  a  meeting  in  the 
chapel  of  Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  0.,  Dec.  29th  and  30th,  1873, 
President  Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College,  in  the  chair.  In  the  ab- 
sence [of  the  secretary.  Prof.  H.  Garst,  of  Otterbein  University,  was 
elected  secretary  pro  tern. 

President  J.  H.  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin  College,  delivered  the  opening 
address.  Subject :  "  The  English  Universities."  President  Tappan  read 
a  paper  on  "  Voluntary  Attendance  ",  and  President  W.  H.  Scott,  of  the 
Ohio  University,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Method  of  Examination." 
A  copy  of  each  of  these  papers  was  requested  by  the  Association  for 
publication  in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  and  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  forward  the  same  with  the  minutes  to  the  editor  with  re- 
quest to  publish.  We  shall  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request,  the 
papers  being  brief  and  valuable.    We  condense  the  minutes. 

President  Tappan,  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  submitted  a  report  on 
the  dismissal  of  students,  prescribing  a  form  of  certificate,  and  recom- 
mending that  ^'  no  student  be  received  from  another  college  without  a 
certificate  of  good  standing,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  college  dismiss- 
ing him  ",  and  providing  further  that  '*  when  a  student  is  not  in  good 
standing,  and  yet  does  not  deserve  a  dishonorable  dismission,  such  con- 
sent should  not  be  withheld."    The  report  was  adopted. 

President  Godman,  of  Baldwin  University,  offered  a  resolution  re- 
commending the  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  "  with  sole 
power  to  examine  and  graduate  the  candidates  for  academic  degrees ", 
and  that  the  practice  of  conferring  honorary  degrees  be  abandoned  when 
such  board  has  been  constituted.  After  some  discussion,  the  resolution 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Presidents  Godman,  Scott,  and 
Orton,  to  mature  a  plan  and  report  at  the  next  meeting,  which,  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  faculty  of  Kenyon  College,  is  to  be  held  at  Gambler. 

Presidents  Tappan  and  Fairchild  were  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
port resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Howard,  late  president  of  Ohio 
University,  and  Dr.  Talbott,  president  of  Denison  University. 

The  following  ofiicers  were  elected :  President,  Pres.  E.  T.  Tapjfan,  of 
Kenyon  College ;  vice-president,  Pres.  W.  D.  Godman,  of  Baldwin  Uni- 
versity ;  corresponding  secretary,  Prof.  J.  E.  Guitner,  of  Otterbein  Uni- 
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versity;  recording  secretary.  Prof.  H.  Garst,  of  Otterbein;  treasurer, 
Prof.  J.  B.  Weston,  of  Antioch  College,  and  executive  committee,  Pres. 
H.  A.  Thompson,  of  Otterbein  University,  Pres.  H.  H.  George,  of  Gene- 
va College,  and  Pres.  W.  H.  Scott,  of  Ohio  University. 

The  exercises  were  concluded  by  a  lecture  by  Pres.  W.  D.  Godman,  of 
Baldwin  University,  on  *'The  Aim  of  True  Culture." 

Hamilton  County. — ^The  January  meeting  of  the  county  teachers*  asso- 
ciation was  well  attended,  and  the  exercises  were  very  interesting.  They 
consisted  of  an  essay  on  **  Incentives  "  by  Miss  Amelia  Browne,  of  the 
Cincinnati  schools;  a  discussion  on  the  ** Qualifications  of  Teachers", 
opened  by  Supt.  W.  N.  Locke,  of  the  Lockland  schools,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr,  C.  S.  Fay,  of  College  Hill ;  and  an  address  by  Supt.  Han- 
cock, of  Cincinnati,  on  "The  Duties  of  Superintendents."  The  exer- 
cises were  interspersed  with  music  by  the  Association  Choir.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  the  second  Saturday  of  February. 

Waverly. — ^We  have  just  closed  (Jan.  3d)  a  very  interesting  two  days* 
session  of  our  county  association.  The  exercises  consisted  of  papers  or 
talks  on  subjects  previously  assigned,  followed  by  discussions,— all  being 
done  by  the  teachers  of  the  county,  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  Not- 
withstanding the  season  of  the  year  and  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the 
attendanoe  was  about  forty.  As  an  earnest  of  our  endeavors  to  keep 
awake,  I  send  you  seven  subscriptions  for  the  Monthly. 

C.  T.  McCoy. 

Noble  County. — ^The  semi-annual  session  of  the  Noble  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  held  in  Caldwell,  Dec.  29-Jan  3.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers in  attendance  was  sixty-eight.  W.'D.  Henkle  and  J.  C,  Ridge  were 
the  instructors,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  here,  is  evidence  that  the 
session  was  a  success.  All  pronounce  it  the  best  session  ever  held  in  the 
county.  Look  out  for  an  "  advance  movement  **  in  Noble.  The  number 
of  subscribers  secured  for  the  Monthly  is  eighteen.  R.  L.  A. 
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Volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for 
1873.    Published  by  the  Association. 

This  volume  contains  272  pages,  medium  octavo  size,  and  is  bound  in 
the  same  style  as  the  previous  volumes.  In  addition  to  the  valuable 
papers  read  at  the  Elmira  meeting,  it  contains  full  reports  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  paper  of  Edward  Shippen,  Esq.,  on  the  question  of  **  Japa- 
nese Indemnity",  of  Dr.  McCosh's  paper  on  "Upper  Schools",  Prof. 
Atherton*s  paper  on  the  "  Relation  of  the  National  Government  to  Edu- 
cation ",  and  President  Eliot*s  report  on  a  "  National  University."  Brief 
reports  of  other  discussions  are  also  presented.  The  price  of  the  volume, 
postpaid,  is  only  $1.50.    It  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  chairman 
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of  the  publishing  committee,  Prof.  S.  H.  White,  Peoria,  III.  The  vol- 
ume for  1872  can  also  be  obtained  of  Prof.  White.  The  price,  postpaid, 
is  $1.75. 

Krusi*8  Drawing.  Analytic  Series :  in  Six  Numbers.  Accompanied  by 
a  Manual  for  Teachers.  By  Herman  Krusi,  A.M.  New  i  ork :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

This  second  series  of  Prof.  Krusi's  Drawing  Books  fully  meets  the  ex- 
pectations based  on  the  first,  the  "Synthetic  Series",  favorably  noticed 
in  a  previous  number  of  this  journal.  The  page  and  the  drawings  are 
larger  than  in  the  first  series,  and  the  designs  are  more  elaborate.  The 
copies,  consisting  each  of  several  designs,  occupy  the  upper  half  of  the 
page — a  very  convenient  arrangement.  The  designs  in  the  first  book 
are  chiefly  rectilinear  forms ;  those  in  the  second  are  formed  largely  of 
curved  lines ;  those  in  the  third  consist  entirely  of  vegetable  forms, 
with  irregular  outlines ;  those  in  the  fourth  are  the  forms  of  the  lower 
animals,  including  radiates,  mollusks,  etc. ;  those  in  the  fifth  are  the 
forms  of  the  higher  animals ;  and  the  sixth  book  is  devoted  to  the  human 
figure.  The  prominence  given  to  designs  taken  from  the  department  of 
natural  history,  secured  for  the  series  the  hearty  approval  of  Prof. 
Agassiz.  These  drawing  books  seem  to  us  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  public  schools.  Their  use  will  afford  a  fine  practice  in  out- 
line and  inventive  drawing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  cultivate  habits 
of  accurate  observation  and  improve  the  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art. 

The  accompanying  "  Manual  for  Teachers  "  contains  full  instructions, 
with  many  additional  designs  in  geometrical  and  inventive  drawing. 


NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Sources  op  Standard  English.    By  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant,  M.A., 
'.of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Tx)ndon:  Macmillian  &  Co.    1873.    For 
sale  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.    Retail  price,  $2.00. 

How  TO  Teach.  A  Manual  of  Methods  for  a  Graded  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion. For  the  Use  of  Teachers,  By  Henry  Kiddle,  A.M.,  Thomas  F. 
Harrison,  and  N.  A.  Calkins.  New  York :  J*  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co. 
1874.    Price,  $1.25. 

A  School  Manual  of  English  Etymoix>qy,  and  a  Text-book  of  Deriva- 
tions, Prefixes,  and  Suffixes.  With  Numerous  Exercises  for  the  Use 
of  Schools.    By  Epes  Sargent.    Philadelphia :  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

Freeman's  Historical  Course.  History  of  Scotland.  By  Margaret  Mac- 
arthur.  Edited  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    1874.    Price,  $1.00. 

Crosby's  Lexicon  to  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  Adapted  to  all  the  Common 
Editions.  By  Alpheus  Crosby.  New  York  and  Chicago :  Woolworth, 
Ainsworth  &'Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  Elocutionist's  Annual.  No.  2.  Comprising  New  and  Popular 
Readings,  Recitations,  Declamations,  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  etc.  Ed- 
ited bv  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  A.M.  Philadelphia :  J.  W.  Daughaday  & 
Co.     1874.    Price,  35  cts. 

Phillip  Phillips' International  Singing  Manual  for  Sabbath  SchoojiS. 
1874.    New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    Price,  25  cts. 
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THE  STATE  AND  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  remarkable  demonstration  of  Pres.  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University,  against  the  support  of  the  higher  education  by 
state  aid,  seems  to  have  awakened  a  new  discussion  all  over  the 
country.  The  out-and-out  friends  of  the  American  common- 
school  system  are  surprised  to  learn  how  widely  the  views  of 
this  able  and  zealous  champion  of  the  university  are  shared  in 
cultivated  circles,  in  all  the  states.  We  are  again  reminded  of 
the  old  fact  that  the  aristocratic  principle  is  inherent  in  human 
nature,  and  can  not  be  laid  by  any  conjuration  with  a  paper 
constitution.  Driven  from  its  favorite  lurking  place  in  a 
hereditary  social  cast,  sustained  by  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
which  monopolizes  political  power  and  allies  itself  with  a 
state  ecclesiasticism,  this  principle,  in  America,  seems  to  con- 
centrate on  the  two  poles  of  money  and  cultivation. 

The  popular  aristocracy  is  the  class  of  successful  money 
makers,  and,  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  crudeness  in  culture  and 
manners,  is  not  the  worst  yet  seen  in  the  world;  indeed,  it  repre- 
sents, in  a  good  degree,  the  practical  ability  and  energy  of  the 
country.  But,  in  every  state  and  city,  we  find  a  group  of  peo- 
ple, more  or  less  cultivated,  who  aspire  to  an  aristocracy  of 
brains.  Our  numerous  private  and  sectarian  colleges  are  cen- 
tres of  this  development.  And  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  incipient  learned  class,  just  now,  seems  to  be  a  real  or 
affected  contempt  for  popular  culture.  Sometimes  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  wholesale  disparagement  of  the  value  of  our  common 
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school  training  as  a  mental  discipline.  We  also  hear  the 
familiar  old  complaint  of  "young  people  being  lifted  above 
their  position  in  life  by  over-education."  But  the  most  com- 
mon line  of  attack  on  the  system  is  at  the  point  where  the 
state  comes  in  to  help  the  citizen  in  the  higher  forms  of  popu- 
lar culture ;  and  Pres.  Eliot  represents  a  considerable  body  of 
the  literati  and  more  exclusive  professional  people  of  the 
country  in  his  protest  against  this  idea  of  taxation  of  the  peo- 
ple for  anything  above  the  common  elements  of  a  primary  and 
grammar-school  education. 

It  may  be  well  to  run  over  some  of  the  more  evident  argu- 
ments that  still  persuade  our  people  to  support  high  and  nor- 
mal, even  collegiate  and  professional  schools  in  some  in- 
stances, by  state  aid. 

One  of  the  most  forcible  reasons  for  the  support  of  the  higher 
education  by  the  state,  is  the  abaoliUe  necessity  of  a  prqfessionaZ 
class  of  trained  teachers  of  comirum  schools.  As  far  as  our  American 
common-school  system  is  concerned,  the  teaching  has  been  as 
good  as  could  be  expected  in  a  country  so  new,  just  organizing 
its  educational  facilities.  Thirty  years  ago,  teaching  was  the 
occasional  employment  of  almost  every  intelligent  young  per- 
son in  the  eastern  and  middle  states.  The  West  did  not  then 
attract  our  promising  young  men  so  powerfully  as  to-day  ;  and 
a  good  proportion  of  the  teachers,  even  in  country  schools,  were 
young  college  students  or  graduates.  The  great  war  swept  the 
public  schoolroom  clean  of  its  able-bodied  masculine  teachers ; 
and  when  the  war  closed  the  new  age  was  upon  us,  and  youngs 
American  manhood  did  not  return  to  its  quiet  old  ways. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  teaching  of  children  below  the 
age  of  12  in  public  schools  is  now  done  by  young  women,  at 
best,  **  superintended  " — not  always  to  their  advantage — by  one 
man  set  over  a  schoolhouse  full  of  teachers  in  the  cities ;  in 
the  country,  under  the  intermittent  oversight  of  a  school  com- 
mittee. Meanwhile,  we  have  been  pushing  on  our  appropria- 
tions for  popular  education,  till  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
paid,  last  year,  $20  for  the  schooling  of  each  child  in  the 

state. 

Just  here  the  whole  system  has  come  to  a  dead-lock.  The 
exigencies  of  to-day  demand  a  style  of  work  in  the  common 
school  for  which  the  vast  majority  of  these  girls  are  utterly 
incompetent.  The  money  expended  in  the  northern  and  west- 
ern states  upon  teachers  should  obtain  a  far  higher  grade  of 
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ability  than  now.  The  key-note  of  reform  to-day  all  over  the 
land,  in  popular  education,  is  skilled  labor  in  the  schoolroom.  A 
great  effort  must  be  made  to  educate  a  body  of  young  women 
who  shall  be  competent  to  handle  this  vast  public  interest. 
The  excitement  of  industrial  life  will,  for  years  to  come,  sweep 
the  mass  of  our  children  out  of  the  schools  as  earlv  as  12  vears 
of  age.  How  can  we  use  these  six  precious  -years  of  common- 
school  training  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  state  ? 

Just  here  the  state  takes  the  field,  and  offers,  in  the  free  high 
schools  of  the  country,  supplemented  by  occasional  normal  and 
training  schools  and  a  few  state  colleges,  the  sole  practicable 
method  of  producing  this  body  of  trained  teachers.     The  aca- 
demical and  sectarian  collegiate  system  of  schools  has  hitherto, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  supplied  this  want,  and  still-must  be 
relied  upon,  to  a  degree.     But  it  is  more  and  more  becoming 
apparent  that  this  method  of  supply  is  altogether  inadequate. 
The  majority  of  young  women  who  desire  to  become  common- 
school  teachers  can  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  thorough  aca- 
demical education  ;  and  multitudes  of  our  young  men  are  prac- 
tically shut  out  from  such  higher  educational  opportunities. 
The  class  thus  circumscribed  in  means  is  equally  valuable  with 
that  which  can  avail  itself  of  such  private  opportunities ;  in- 
deed, on  the  whole,  our  most  valuable  teachers  of  children  are 
young  women  who  must  depend  upon  the  state  for  their  outfit. 
To  say  to  this  class  of  young  women  that  they  must  rely  on 
private  charity  to  fit  themselves  for  public  service,  is  to  add 
humiliation  to  injury.     No  youth  feels  like  a  pauper  while  at- 
tending a  free  high  or  normal  school;  but  few  can  receive  pri- 
vate aid,  or  study  upon  collegiate  funds  without  such  a  feeling. 
We  believe  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  servility  of 
the  cultivated  classes  abroad  has  been  their  frequent  depend- 
ence on  the  private  bounty  of  the  rich  and  powerful  for  their 
early  education.     We  need  in  the  schoolrooms  of  America  a 
class  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  free  from  all  complica- 
tion with,  and  undue  leaning  upon,  a  superior  class,  religious 
sect  or  beneficent  Alma  Mater.    Such  a  clas^  can.  only  be  devel- 
oped in  the  free  high  and  normal  schools,  where  a  superior  edu- 
cation is  offered  freely  to  every  youth  who  aspires  to  enter 
upon  the  honorable  calling  of  teacher.    The  abolition  of  this 
type  of  schools  would  be  followed  by  an  increased  demand  for 
the  compensation  of  teachers  to  meet  the  expenses  of  academi- 
cal education  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  now  consumed  by 
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this  portion  of  our  public-school  system.  The  only  decent  ex- 
cuse the  state  can  urge  for  the  meagre  wages  now  paid  to  women 
school  teachers,  is  the  consideration  that  it  has  supplied  the 
training  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  position.  There  is  not 
money  enough  in  America  to  pay  for  educating  our  200,000 
school  teachers  in  first-class  academies  and  private  colleges  up 
to  the  demand  of  the  times  for  scholastic  ability. 

The  state  constantly  acts  upon  the  principle  that  it  has 
the  power  to  construct  the  instrumentalities  for  operating  any 
great  national  interest.  In  the  city  where  I  live,  the  govern- 
ment supports  a  great  military  arsenal  to  furnish  arms  and 
ammunition  for  its  soldiers.  It  establishes  navy  yards  and 
builds  ships;  in  a  thousand  ways  acts  on  the  principle  that  it 
has  the  right  to  manufacture  the  implements  of  a  great  public 
service.  Now,  the  preparation  of  common-school  teachers  is 
one  of  those  delicate  and  critical  kinds  of  work  that  can  not 
safely  be  entrusted  to  "  private  enterprise."  If  the  state  under- 
takes to  tax  the  people  for  education,  it  is  bound  to  use  the 
money  to  the  best  advantage,  and  make  its  six  years'  instruc- 
tion tell  upon  the  national  intelligence.  To  do  this  it  must,  at 
least,  initiate  and  set  the  example  of  the  style  it  demands  in 
the  teacher.  To  demand  the  education  of  6,000,000  children  in 
the  United  States  in  common  schools,  -to  tax  the  people  for  this 
work  the  sum  of  $60,000,000,  and  then  to  leave  the  supply  of 
teachers,  the  very  soul  of  the  whole  enterprise,  to  private 
caprice,  is  one  of  those  practical  absurdities  that  always  flow 
from  a  political  ultraism  which  would  give  every  obstinate  man 
or  community  the  right  to  block  the  wheels  of  the  national 
life.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  supply  fit  teachers  for  chil- 
dren in  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  the  state  should  support 
high  and  normal  seminaries,  open  to  all  who  come.  The  people 
see  this,  and  will  not  consent  to  place  the  preparation  of  this 
most  important  body  of  officials  in  the  hands  of  an  educated 
clique,  representing  the  obsolete  social  and  educational  fancies 
of  an  age  gone  by. 

Again,  on  the  lowest  ground  of  pecuniary  advantage,  the 
state  is  immensely  the  gainer  by  its  efforts  to  offer  the  higher 
education  freely  to  superior  youth.  This  complaint  about  "  ed- 
ucating young  people  above  their  position  in  life  ",  has  a  more 
slender  foundation  than  any  species  of  public  fault-finding. 
Now  and  then  a  youth  is  pushed  out  beyond  his  capacity  in 
these  schools,  and  after  a  fruitless  buffeting  among  the  break- 
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ers,  subsides  into  his  natural  position  in  shallow  water.  But, 
even  to  this  class,  the  free  high  school  is  a  great  public  benefit, 
being  the  best  available  test  of  real  ability  in  such  incompe- 
tents. The  curse  of  American  life  has  not  come  from  the  few 
young  persons  "  educated  beyond  their  sphere  "  in  public 
schools,  but  from  the  myriad  of  ignoramuses  who  have  pushed 
into  all  places  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  professional  and 
public  life.  A  thorough  system  of  high-school  training  adopted 
fifty  years  ago,  would  have  saved  the  West  millions  of  dollars 
and  thousands  of  lives  in  exposing  multitudes  of  pretentious 
young  men  who  have  forced  themselves  into  positions  where 
the  public  has  been  called  upon  to  "  pay  the  damage."  The 
best  protection  of  our  public  against  imposition  of  this  sort,  is 
a  thorough  system  of  free  high  schools,  which,  by  a  principle 
of  "natural  selection ",  will  secure  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
among  aspiring  youth. 

Besides,  where  one  boy  or  girl  has  been  injured  by  "  over-ed- 
ucation "  in  these  schools,  a  hundred  have  been  sent  forth  with 
an  education  and  ability  that  has  been  a  positive  addition  to 
the  power  of  the  state.  Passing  by  all  the  ordinary  phases  of 
such  advantage  in  furnishing  superior  industrial  skill  and  abil- 
ity for  public  service,  we  may  refer  to  one  most  vital  result. 
Every  clever  young  school  mistress,  well  educated  in  a  free 
high  or  training  school,  becomes  a  new  centre  of  civilization 
to  the  country.  The  first  thing  done  by  such  a  girl  is,  ordina- 
rily, to  lift  up  her  own  family  to  a  better  position  in  life.  How 
many  of  these  devoted  girls  have  educated  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  the  flock,  and  gradually  lifted  the  household  from  a 
family  of  drudges  to  an  independent,  self-sustaining  household, 
sending  forth  more  than  one  valuable  member  of  society.  Tk& 
permanent  elevation  of  a  family  in  ihe  social  scale,  by  legitimate  meanSy 
is  one  of  the  vwst  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  state,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  it  by  the  snobbery  in  the  saloons  or  the  univer- 
sities, that  sneers  at  public  education.  Many  a  great  statesman 
might  be  happy,  if  he  could  be  sure  he  had  conferred  as  much 
permanent  good  on  the  state  as  thousands  of  school  mistresses 
in  thus  adding  a  superior  family  to  the  commonwealth.  Every 
boy  or  girl  we  send  out  of  a  free  high,  normal,  or  collegiate 
school,  well  educated,  pays  the  state  such  an  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment as  the  wildest  dealer  in  Chicago  corner- lots  can  never 
hope  to  obtain. 

But  this  whole  objection  to  higher  education  by  the  state. 
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fails  in  a  mOst  vital  point.  It  practically  asserts  that  the  state 
has  a  right  to  build  up  its  own  citizenship  only  in  its  crudest 
and  most  primitive  regions  of  development,  and  should  have 
no  care  to  produce  the  finer  elements  of  success.  Pxiblic  edtwa- 
tion  must  aim  at  quality  as  well  as  quantity  in  citizenship.  Not  only 
should  it  endeavor  to  give  to  every  child  the  measure  of  intel- 
ligence necessary  to  keep  it  from  becoming  a  public  burden, 
and  enable  it  to  cast  a  vote  understandingly ;  but  it  should 
seek  out  and  encourage  the  superior  talent  among  its  children. 
One  skilled  mechanic;  one  extraordinary  teacher;  one  accom- 
plished man. of  affairs ;  one  highly  gifted  and  cultivated  woman, 
thus  developed,  may  become  the  centre  of  a  public  and  social 
influence  that  no  man  can  estimate,  even  in  ordinary  times  ; 
and  in  critical  periods  may  be,  under  God,  the  salvation  of  a 
community.  It  does  seem  a  little  queer  to  hear  men  who  pride 
themselves  upon  "superior  culture",  denounce  the  state  for  a 
natural  desire  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  material  for  citizen- 
ship. 

One  of  the  most  effective  uses  of  private  beneficence  in  edu- 
cation is  the  reinforcement  of  public  funds  in  these  higher 
schools.  The  state  must  keep  the  lower  grades  of  schools  at 
their  best;  and  often  the  public  ability  fails  to  make  the  high 
school  a  fit  complement  to  the  system.  No  better  thing  can  be 
done  by  any  rich  man  than  to  furnish  a  town  or  city  with  a 
portion  of  the  means  necessary  to  place  its  higher  education  on 
a  firm  basis.  Our  state  and  cit}-  normal  schools  are  now  half 
starved  by  their  meagre  appropriations,  and  unable  to  do  their 
best  from  lack  of  means.  A  generous  private  endowmient  for 
special  uses  to  such  a  school,  like  that  given  to  the  Agricultural 
College  .in  New  York,  would  be  a  great  help.  Here  is  a  field 
where  private  enterprise  may  cooperate  wnth  public  taxation, 
without  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  that  so  often  disturbs  our 
whole  educational  work.  The  people  may  well  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  schemes  of  impracticable  cliques  of  culti- 
vated men,  who,  in  a  short-sighted  contempt  for  popular  cul- 
ture, or  an  over-strained  zeal  for  personal  liberty,  would  remand 
American  civilization  to  the  shadows  of  an  European  medieval 
order  of  society. 

Springfield,  Mass,  A.  D.  Mayo. 
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other  languages.  It  is  vain  to  study  living  languages  more  and  more  ; 
you  are  always  behind-hand  in  the  complete  knowledge  of  what  is  pub- 
lished in  other  countries.  Few  persons  are  acquainted  with  more  than 
two  languages ;  and  if  we  try  to  pass  beyond  a  certain  limit  in  this  re- 
spect we  rob  ourselves  of  time  for  other  things ;  for  there  is  a  point  at 
which  the  study  of  the  means  of  knowledge  hinders  our  learning.  *  *  * 
In  the  present  century  civilization  has  much  extended  north  of  France 
and  population  has  increased  there  more  than  to  the  south.  The  use  of 
the  English  tongue  has  been  doubled  by  its  extension  into  America.  The 
sciences  are  more  and  more  cultivated  in  Germany,  in  England,  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  in  Russia.  The  scientific  centre  of  gravity 
has  advanced  from  the  south  toward  the  north.  Under  the  influence  ol 
these  new  conditions,  a  language  can  only  become  predominant  by  pre- 
senting two  characters :  1st.  It  must  possess  sufficient  German  and  Latin 
words  or  forms  to  be  within  reach  of  the  Germans  and  of  the  people 
who  make  use  of  Latin  tongues;  2d.  It  must  be  spoken  by  a  considera- 
ble majority  of  civilized  people.  In  addition  to  these  two  essential  con- 
ditions, it  would  be  well  for  the  definitive  success  of  a  language  that  it 
should  possess  the  qualities  of  grammatical  simplicity,  of  conciseness 
and  clearness,  English  is  the  only  language  which  may  in  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  oflfer  all  these  conditions  united.  The  lajiguage  is  half 
German  and  half  Latin.  It  possesses  German  words,  German  forms,  and 
also  French  words  and  a  French  method  of  constructing  sentences." 

in  order  to  show  the  future  extension  of  the  Anglo-American 
tongue,  the  following  figures  are  given : 

"English  speaking  peoples— in  England,  31  millions;  in  the  United 
States,  40;  in  Canada,  etc.,  4;  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  2:  total, 
77." 

Of  the  English  speaking  people  in  India,  etc.,  no  figures  are 
given. 

"Gterman  speaking  peoples— in  Germany  and  part  of  Austria,  60; 
in  Switzerland  (German  cantons),  2 :  total,  62. 

"French  speaking  peoples— in  France,  36};  In  Belgium  (French  por- 
tion), 2};  in  Switzerland  (French  cantons),  J;  in  Algeria  and  the  Colo- 
nies, 1:  total,  40i."  » 

In  order  to  show  the  numerical  advantage  of  the  English 
language  in  the  future,  M.  de  Candolle  takes  the  rate  of  growth 
of  population  for^^ach  nation  during  the  present  century,  and 
estimates  as  follows : 

"  England  doubling  in  50  years  would  in  1970  have  124  millions ;  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Australia  doubling  once  in  25  years  would  in  a  cen- 
tury have  736  millions— making  a  total  of  the  English  speaking  race  in 
1970  of  860  millions. 

"  In  Germany  the  northern  population  doubles  in  56  to  60  years,  that 
of  the  south  in  167  years.  Let  us  suppose  100  years  for  the  average,  giv- 
ing in  1970  about  124  millions. 
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**  In  French  speaking  countries  the  papulation  doubles  once  in  about 
140  years.  In  1970  it  will  amount  to  about  69i  millions.  *  *  *  The  indi- 
viduals speaking  German  will  (in  1970)  form  a  seventh  part,  and  those 
speaking  French  a  twelfth  or  thirteenth  part  of  those  of  English  tongue, 
and  both  together  will  not  form  a  quarter  of  the  individuals  speaking 
English." 

While  these  predictions  of  M.  de  CandoUe  may  not  be  entirely 
verified  in  all  respects,  yet  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  nations 
using  the  English  language  are  in  the  future  to  gain  a  vast 
ascendency  in  numbers  over  the  Germans  or  French.  They 
have  not  only  vast  energy  and  vitality,  but  they  have  planted 
themselves  in  lands  of  such  extent  and  resources  as  to  give 
them  every  advantage.  The  Americans  in  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Americans  as  well,  as  also  the  English  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  have  a  perfectly  free  field  before  them, 
the  Indian  tribes  being  no  obstacle  to  themselves  or  the  exten- 
sion of  the  English  language.  Not  so  with  the  French  and 
Germans.  They  have  few  colonies,  and  they  can  hardly  hope 
to  extend  the  use  of  their  languages  on  the  continent  except 
through  the  slow  increase  of  population. 

The  next  question  is,  Whether  the  English  language  is  in 
itself  worthy  of  such  vast  extension,  and  whether  it  is  fit  to 
become  the  chief  language  in  which  the  science  of  the  world 
should  be  published? 

It  is  certainly  a  language  easily  learned  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept its  pronunciation,  and  very  large  numbers  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  are  now  able  to  read  and  write  it  with  ease.  It 
is  there  every  day  becoming  more  essential  as  a  part  of  a  good 
education.  Your  older  readers  will  remember  the  wonderful 
speeches  made  by  the  Hungarian  Kossuth  in  the  English  lan- 
guage in  this  country  in  1851.  This  knowledge  of  English  he 
had  very  rapidly  acquired.  •This  country  has  been  honored  by 
the  residence  in  it  of  three  distinguished  foreigners,  all  from 
Switzerland  and  all  friends, — Agassi z,  Guyot,  and  Lesquereux 
(alas !  the  first  is  not  now  living) — all  distingi^shed  for  science. 
They  had  no  difficulty  in  mastering  our  language. 

The  language  is  direct  and  concise,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
flexible,  and  for  these  reasons  has  great  advantages.  M.  de 
CandoUe  says : 

"  I  have  observed  families  where  the  two  languages  known  in  the  same 
degree  were  English  and  French.  In  this  case  the  English  maintained 
supremacy  even  in  a  French-speaking  land." 
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"The  general  rule  is  this:  In  the  conflict  of  two  languages,  every 
thing  else  being  equal,  it  is  the  most  concise  and  the  most  simple  that 
conquers.  French  beats  Italian  and  German ;  English  beats  the  other 
languages.  In  short,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  more  simple  a  lan- 
guage is,  the  more  easy  it  is  to  be  learnt,  and  the  more  quickly  it  may 
be  made  available  for  profitable  employment." 

If  our  language  is  thus  fitted  to  prevail  and  to  become  the 
language  in  which  the  science  of  the  world  will  hereafter  be 
published,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  should  be 
taught  by  all  our  teachers  in  its  purity.  There  is  danger  that 
we  may  in  our  American  time-saving  directness  and  concise- 
ness injure  our  grand  old  mother- tongue.  Our  public  schools 
have  done  much  to  secure  uniformity  and  a  good  degree  of  ac- 
curacy in  our  language,  The  press  and  an  educated  ministry 
can  also  do  much  in  this  cause.  Our  literature  is  every  year 
becoming  more  full  and  valuable,  and  probably  no  people  of 
the  world  reads  so  much  or  pays  out  so  much  money,  'per  capita, 
for  newspapers  and  books.  Scientific  and  semi-scientific  books 
are  largely  purchased.  It  is  because  the  number  of  readers  is 
so  large  that  foreigners  are  beginning  to  publish  their  works  in 
the  English  language,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  natur- 
alists and  other  scientific  men  are  looking  to  our  language  as 
the  most  desirable  to  be  used  if  they  would  gain  the  widest  ac- 
cess to  the  world  of  to-day  and  the  largest  audience  in  coming 
ages. 

Ko  quotations  have  been  made  from  Professor  Thprell,  the 

Swedish  naturalist,  who  not  only  urges  the  use  of  English  as 

the  language  of  science,  but  has  himself  first  published  his  own 

scientific  works  in  it.     In  this  respect  he  differs  from  Professor 

de  CandoUe,  whose  theory  is  as  yet  better  than  his  practice. 

Other  Swedes  and  Russians  have  published  their  scientific 

works  in  the  English  language,  as  not  only  preferable  to  their 

own  but  to  the  French  and  German. 

E.   B.  Andrews. 


^-  ♦ 


There  is  an  inborn  antagonism  between  the  intellectual 

and  the  sensual  nature  of  man.  If  you  give  to  the  intellect  no 
development,  you  leave  the  senses  as  the  ruling  power.  The 
man  i«  a  sensualist  simply  because  he  knows  no  higher  pleas- 
ures. Among  a  population  grossly  ignorant,  sensualism  pre- 
vails in  its  most  appalling  forms. — Prof.  Hart. 
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VOLUNTARY   ATTENDANCE* 

In  the  discussion,  of  this  subject,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
attendance  is  a  good  thing — good  for  the  student. 

Whether  the  occasion  be  for  recitation,  or  lecture,  or  study, 
or  exercise,  or  sleep,  or  for  religious  service,  the  propriety  of 
the  thing  done  is  not  now  in  question;  it  is  assumed  that 
authorities  expect  and  invite  attendance  only  where  it  ought 
to  be  given. 

Voluntary  attendance  is  better  than  compulsory.  The  will 
can  be  and  ought  to  be  educated,  and,  like  every  other  faculty, 
the  best  method  of  developing  its  strength  is  by  exercise. 
Freedom  ennobles,  compulsion  degrades ;  therefore,  attendance 
should  be  voluntary. 

However,  observation  has  taught  some  of  us  that  a  noble 
youth,  endowed  with  free  will,  may  choose  to  attend — he  may 
choose  to  be  absent.  In  fact,  the  voluntary  element  may  defeat 
the  original  good,  so  that  there  is  voluntary  non-attendance. 
By  adhering  to  the  mode,  the  substance  is  lost.  The  proposi- 
tion, attendance  should  be  voluntary,  must  then  be  under- 
stood with  the  addition  that  absence  should  not  be  voluntary. 

This  is  enough  to  show  that  theory  is  not  all  that  is  wanted. 
The  question  is  a  problem,  and  may  be  stated :  how  to  secure 
attendance  and  yet  make  it  voluntary.  Here  we  notice  that, 
except  in  the  extreme  case  of  a  child  bodily  carried  to  school, 
there  is  more  or  less  of  the  voluntary  element  in  all  attendance. 
Where  the  penalty  for  truancy  is  a  flogging,  the  exercise  of  the 
pupil's  will  is  at  a  minimum ;  there  is  more  freedom  as  the 
penalty  is  lighter,  or  Its  the  reward  for  attendance  is  diminished. 
Practically  attendance  may  be  called  quite  voluntary  where  the 
only  motives  used  are  the  sense  of  duty,  desire  to  gain  knowl- 
edge, and  the  approval  of  the  teacher.  Since  then  freedom  and 
compulsion  are  capable  of  so  many  gradations,  the  problem 
may  be  stated :  how  to  secure  attendance  with  the  least  amount 
of  compulsion. 

In  nearly  all  sciences  a  good  statement  of  a  question  is  half 
of  the  solution.    It  is  so  in  this  case. 

The  compulsion  which  may  properly  be  used  depends  upon, 

Ist.   The  age  of  the  pupil,  growing  less  as  the  age  increases; 

♦  A  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  College  Association,  Dec.  30th,  1873, 
by  Pres.  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Keny on  College. 
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2d.  The  character  of  the  school,  being  greatest  in  a  private, 
home  school,  and  least  in  a  professional  school;  and  3d.  Upon 
the  individual  character  of  each  pupil. 

In  primary  schools  for  children,  these  should  be  all  the  com- 
pulsion that  is  necessary,  combined  with  a  system  of  rewards, 
to  secure  punctual  and  regular  attendance.  The  habit  of  at- 
tendance may  be  easily  formed  at  an  early  age.  If  this  were 
done  generally,  the  question  of  voluntary  attendance  in  our 
colleges  would  present  much  less  difficulty.  In  the  law,  medi- 
cal, and  other  professional  schools,  the  students  are  supposed  to 
be  beyond  the  age  of  tutelage  ;  their  habits  are  already  formed; 
they  are  about  to  engage  in  the  earnest  work  of  life ;  they  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of- regular  attendance;  or,  if  they  do 
not,  it  is  their  own  affair.  If  in  such  schools  degrees  are  con- 
ferred only  upon  passing  rigorous  examinations,  then  the  at- 
tendance may  be  voluntary.  It  may  be  the  same  in  some  uni- 
versities, where  the  students  are  of  mature  age,  and  are  pursu- 
ing special  courses  of  study,  similar  to  professional  studies,  and 
with  the  same  conditions  as  to  rigorous  examinations. 

In  colleges  and  universities,  where  students  are  pursuing 
studies  for  universal  culture,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  colleges 
of  Ohio,  the  students  are  not  generally  at  mature  age  at  en- 
trance, and  ought  not  then  to  be  left  to  the  government  of  their 
own  wills.  When  they  leave  these  schools,  however,  they  have 
usually  arrived  at  maturity,  and  are  placed  in  situations  where 
they  have  entire  control  of  their  own  conduct.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that  their  government  should  look  to  this  end,  and 
they  should  be  more  and  more  at  liberty,  so  that  when  they 
leave  college,  they  may  be  ready  to  quit  themselves  like  men. 

Besides  public  and  private  advice,  the  means  which  may  be 
used  properly,  to  compel  attendance  of  college  students  are 
much  more  restricted  than  in  schools  for  younger  persons.  The 
following  are  suggested : 

1.  Keep  a  record  of  absence  and  tardiness,  specifying  that 
which  is  with  sufficient  excuse. 

2.  Unless  circumstances  make  it  impossible,  excuse  for  ab- 
seAce  should  be  obtained  in  advance. 

3.  After  unexcused  absences,  give  a  written  admonition  to 
the  student. 

4.  After  more  unexcused  absences,  give  a  second  written 
admonition  to  the  student,  and  send  a  special  report  of  the  case 
to  the  parents. 
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5.  After  more  unexcused  absences,  the  delinquent  should 
be  suspended  or  dismissed  as  unfit  for  a  college  education. 

6.  At  the  end  of  every  term  send  a  detailed  report  of  all  a 
student's  absences,  excused  and  unexcused,  to  his  parents, 
guardian,  or  next  friend. 

7.  In  these  term  reports  call  attention  to  the  irregularity  of 
every  student  who  has  had  an  admonition  during  the  term. 

8.  In  the  college  records,  a  student's  standing  should  be 
somewhat  dependent  upon  his  punctuality  and  regularity. 

This  last  item  is,  in  my  judgment,  strictly  just.  The  college 
standing  ought  not  to  depend  upon  scholarship  alone.  I  am 
not  willing  to  ignore  any  moral  element  that  can  be  estimated. 
No  wise  man  does  so  in  common  affairs,  and  teachers  ought  to 
be  the  last  to  act  as  if  intellectual  achievements  were  all  that 
makes  a  man  worthy  of  honor. 

In  my  own  experience,  nothing  has  had  better  effect  than 
frequent  appeals  to  home  influence.  A  few  earnest  words  to  a 
father  have  resulted  in  wonderful  reforms.  Four  years  ago,  the 
average  of  unexcused  absences  in  Kenyon  was  about  one  in 
two  weeks  to  each  student ;  during  this  year  (1873)  it  has  been 
about  one  in  five  weeks  to  each  student;  and  the  change  seems 
to  have  been  accomplished  by  persistent  attention  to  individ- 
ual cases. 


DO    HENS    SET? 

If  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  to  be  answered 
by  a  reference  to  the  dictionaries,  the  answer  will  be  ^^no,^^  The 
dictionaries  give  incvbate  as  a  meaning  of  sit  but  not  of  set. 

Let  us  fortify  this  decision  by  some  quotations. 

"  Set  is  often  used  for  sit ;  as,  *  Sh  down  for  a  moment.'  The  sun  sets, 
but  a  human  being  sits.  A  hen  is  generally  said  to  set,  but  she  does  not 
— she  «i/«." — Vulgariims  and  Other  Errors  of  Speech,  p.  99. 

"  Moat  of  us  have  heard  and  laughed  at  the  story  of  the  judge  who, 
when  counsel  spoke  of  the  setting  of  the  court,  took  him  up  with,  "  No, 
brother,  the  court  sits ;  hens  set.'  But  I  fear  that  some  of  us  have 
laughed  in  the  wrong  place.  Hens  do  not  set ;  they  sit,  as  the  court  does, 
and  frequently  to  better  purpose.  No  phrase  is  more  common  than  *  a  set- 
ting hen ',  and  none  more  incorrect.  A  hen  sits  to  hatch  her  eggs,  and, 
therefore,  is  a  sitting  hen.  Sit  is  an  active,  but  an  intransitive  verb — for  it 
means  to  put  one's  self  in  a  position  of  rest.    Set  is  an  active,  transitive 
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verb — very  active  and  very  transitive — for  it  noieans  to  cause  another 
person  or  thing  to  sit,  willy-nilly.  A  schoolma'am  will  illustrate  the  in- 
transitive verb  by  sitting  down  quietly,  and  then  the  transitive  by  giv- 
ing a  pupil  a  setting  doAvn  which  is  anything  but  quiet.  This  setting- 
down  is  metaphorical,  and  is  borrowed^from  the  real,  physical  setting- 
down  which  children  sometimes  have,  much  to  their  astonishment.'' — 
R.  Grant  White's  Words  and  Their  UseSj  p.  156. 

The  anecdote  that  Richard  Grant  White  evidently  alludes  to, 
is  the  following :  Curran  once  said  in  court  "  an  action  lays." 
The  judge  said,  "  lies,  Mr.  Curran,  hens  layJ^  Curran  afterward, 
when  the  judge  said  to  a  counsellor,  "  set  down  ",  retorted  by 
saying,  "8i7  down,  your  honor,  hens  set.'^ 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  wrote  an  article  on  sit  and  set, 
in  which  I  attempted  a  defence  of  the  expression,  "  hens  set." 
I  see  no  reason  now  to  change  the  views  then  expressed.  Why 
is  it  incorrect  to  say,  "  hens  set  "  ?  If  the  expression  is  incor- 
rect, it  is  because  it  is  contrary  to  usage.  Horace,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Pisos  on  the  poetic  art,  said : 

"Multa  renascentur,  quae  jam  cecidere,  cadentque 
Quse  nunc  sunt  in  honore,  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi." 

The  English  of  this  is : 

Many  words  will  be  revived,  which  have  already  fallen  out  of  use, 
and  will  fall  out  of  use  which  are  now  in  repute,  if  usage  shall  will,  with 
which  is  the  decision,  and  the  right,  and  the  standard  of  speaking. 

This  is  no  less  true  now  than  it  was  when  uttered  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  specify  what 
is  meant  by  usage.  The  whole  subject  was  ably  discussed  in  a 
chapter  entitled  "The  Nature  and  Characters  of  the  use  which 
gives  Law. to  Language",  in  Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric,  first  published  in  1766.  He  says  the  use  must  be  rep- 
utable, national,  and  present,  and  he  devotes  a  dozen  pages  to 
the  discussion  of  these  three  kinds  of  use. 

It  is  safe  to  declare  that  usage  in  language  is  competent  tq 
justify  the  use  of  any  word  in  any  sense  or  in  any  form.  Lowth 
did  not  feel  the  force  of  this  fact  when,  in  speaking  of  a  certain 
expression,  he  said  that  "No  authority  is  sufficient  to  justify- 
so  manifest  a  solecism."  To  this  quotation  Campbell  (p.  179) 
adds: 

"  No  man  needed  less  to  be  informed  that  authority  is  everything  in 
language,  and  that  it  is  the  want  of  it  alone  that  constitutes  both  the 
barbarism  and  the  solecism." 
6 
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The  utterances  of  Richard  Grant  White,  and  of  S.  S.  Gould  in 
his  Good  English,  show  that  they  have  not  clear  perceptions  as 
to  what  is  the  correct  standard  of  speech.  Some  of  these  utter- 
ances resemble  very  much  that  quoted  by  Campbell  from  Lowth. 
They  do  not  seem  to  observe  that  the  neologism,  as  well  as.  the 
archaism  of  to-day,  may  become  a  correct  mode  of  speech  in 
the  future,  and  that  an  accepted  current  mode  of  speech  may, 
in  the  future,  become  archaic.  When  loveth  was  the  accepted 
form  of  this  word  for  general  use,  loves  was  a  neologism,  yes  a 
solecism.  Loves  is  no  longer  a  solecism,  and  loveth  is  archaic, 
except  in  what  is  called  the  solemn  style  and  in  the  language 
of  poetry. 

For  some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  growth  and  changes 
of  language,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preface  of  Lithe's 
great  French  dictionary,  Paris,  1873.  These  references  to  the 
power  of  usage  have  been  given  as  preliminary  to  the  plea  I 
have  to  make  in  favor  of  the  acceptance  into  standard  English 
writing  of  the  word  set  in  the  sense  of  incubate. 

Etymologically,  sit  and  set  (compare  lie  and  lay,  rise  and 
raise,  fall  and  fell,  drink  and  drench)  are  traceable  to  one  primi- 
tive root  sad  (Sanskrit).  I  venture  to  say  that  set  is  an  older 
word  than  sit,  because  in  the  process  of  phonetic  change  sad 
would  become  sed  before  it  would  become  sid.  The  root  of  the 
Greek  word  for  sit  is  Jiez  or  hed,  h  representing  the  Greek  aspi- 
rate or  rough  breathing,  and  the  root  of  the  Latin  word  is  sed. 
It  shoul4  be  observed  that  it  is  a  phonetic  law  that  a  and  h  are 
interchangeable.  In  process  of  time  a  new  word  sit  was  formed 
from  set  by  a  vowel  change.  It  then  became  necessary  to  select 
certain  of  the  meanings  of  set  and  give  them  to  the  new  word 
sit.  Notwithstanding  the  word  sit  was  formed  an  unknown 
number  of  centuries  ago,  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  some  per- 
sons have  not  yet  admitted  it  into  their  vocabulary.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  dictionary  division  of  the  meanings  of  the  more 
primitive  set  between  set  and  sit  has  not  been  followed  in  collo- 
quial usage,  even  respectable  colloquial  usage.  Richard  Grant 
White's  division,  on  the  basis  of  the  transitiveness  of  set  and 
the  intransitiveness  of  sit,  would  make  it  incorrect  to  say, 
"  The  sun  sets."  This  expression  has  the  authority  of  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  both  in  spoken 
and  written  language. 

I  suggest  another  distinction  between  set  and  sit,  which  tallies 
exactly  with  respectable  colloquial  usage.    This  usage  makes 
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«i  a  pure  neuter  verb  (that  is,  one  that  expresses  a  state  of  be- 
ing) and  9et  an  active  verb,  sometimes  transitive  and  some- 
time»  intransitive,  He  fdU  on  the  chair ;  he  %et^  the  pitcher  on 
the  table;  he  mtA  by  the  window  and  looks  at  the  sun  9d ;  he 
»ei9  out  on  his  journey  ;  he  M%  down ;  the  hen  »et^.  It  is  plain 
that  seU  is  active  but  intransitive  in  "the  sun  9ei%^\  and  that 
in  "he  !<ei»  down  ",  i*etii  is  active  and  mav  even  be  considered  as 
transitive,. governing  Aim^// understood.  The  word  s^te,  in  the 
expression  "  the  hen  %et%  "  connotes  (a  term  borrowed  from  the 
logicians)  vastly  more  than  the  word  sits  in  the  expression 
"  the  hen  «i7>f."  A  hen  often  Mt9  when  she  does  not  Bet.  When 
a  hen  «^te,  she  not  only  mlB  on  the  eggs  to  keep  them  of  the 
proper  temperature  (said  to  be  104°  Fahrenheit),  but  she  at 
times  turns  the  eggs  over  and  even  carefully  changes  their  posi- 
tions in  order,  no  doubt,  to  give  all  a  fair  chance  of  being 
hatched.     (See  Library  of  Natural  History,  p.  591.) 

I  grant  that  the  general  usage  among  authors  is  in  favor  of 
"hens  mi'^\  and  "^i7  down",  but  I  claim  that  colloquial  usage 
generally  favors  "  hens  Bet  "  and  "  Bet  down  " — the  latter  not  be- 
ing in  as  general  usage  as  the  former.  What  can  be  done  to 
bring  about  a  uniformity  ?  It  will  be  easier  to  bring  writers 
to  adopt  the  colloquial  usage  than  to  change  colloquial  usage 
to  that  of  the  books,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  in  favor  of  the  colloquial  usage.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  has  a  chapter  on  "The  Nature  and  Use 
of  Verbal  Criticism,  with  its  principal  Canons",  in  which  is  a 
section  entitled  "everything  favoured  by  good  use  is  not  on 
that  account  worthy  to  be  retained."  Is  not  "  hens  w"<  "  an  ex- 
ample ? 

Salemy  Ohio.  W.  D.  Henkle. 


Language  is  an  art ;  in  its  lower  and  rudimentary  forms 


a  useful  art,  in  its  higher  and  more  cultivated  forms  a  fine  art ; 
and  of  art  the  fine  arts  it  is  incomparably  the  noblest  and  the 
roost  refining.  It  is  as  a  means  of  aesthetic  culture,  of  refining 
the  sensibilities,  of  evolving  the  latent  harmonies  of  the  soul, 
of  filling  the  imagination  with  images  of  ideal  beauty,  that  we 
would  especially  urge  its  retention  in  our  systems  of  education. 
We  talk  of  the  dead  languages ;  but  language  does  not  die.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  a  key  to  the  history,  the  thinking, 
the  literature,  and  the  social  and  moral  progress  of  the  race. — 
Prof,  A.  C.  Kendrick. 
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CORRESPONDENCE    AND    QUERIES. 

Mr.  Editor:  Professor  Henkle,  speaking  of  isinglass  says  that  it  "  is 
generally  derived  from  the  German  hiusenhlase.  *  *  *  The  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  hauHenhlase  is  very  similar  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  uinglasSj  which  orthography  originated  in  a  mistaken  reference  to 
the  word  glass.  Webster's  reference  of  the  word  to  ieeglass  is  wrong, 
because  an  afterthought  is  not  an  etymology.  This  afterthought  gives 
no  reasonable  account  of  the  first  two  syllables  wn."  Mr.  Henkle's  deri- 
vation is  ingenious,  but  it  assumes  two  things :  first,  that  hausen  is  cor- 
rupted into  hy-sen  by  the  Germans,  and  still  further  by  the  English  into 
isin;  and,  secondly,  that  the  two  syllables,  thus  doubly  corrupted,  by 
mistake  are  referred  t6  the  word  glass,  instead  of  the  word  blase. 

Upon  careful  consideration  it  may  seem,  that  Mr.  Webster's  after- 
thought has  the  merit  of  being  reasonable.  Isinglass  appears  to  be  a 
compound  word  (Webster  so  regards  it),  made  up  of  the  two  terms,  ice 
and  glasSy  both  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  words,  and  appearing  in  the  German 
as  eis  and  glasj  and  both  primitive.  In  early  times,  the  orthography  of 
ice  was  is  ;  the  terminations  an,  en  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon;  en  for  euphony  sometimes  converted  into  in.  Now  to  the 
stem  is  add  the  termination  m,  and  for  the  two  first  syllables  we  have  a 
reasonable  account.  The  etymology  of  icicle  supports  this  view.  In 
that  word,  the  syllable  ice  is  contracted  into  t,  and  the  two  syllables  cicle 
are  derived  from  kegel,  a  cone.  The  orthography  of  icicle  was  formerly 
isicle, 

Waverly,  0,  John  T.  Moore. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Why  should  not  our  sober  Educational  Monthly  have 
some  amusing  items  mingled  with  its  didactics  ?  The  aristocratic  East- 
ern weeklies  and  monthlies,  you  know,  indulge  in  a  whole  column  of 
jokes  and  nonsense,  in  every  issue  of  the  round  year.  Shall  we  not, 
then,  unbend  a  little,  in  the  perusal  of  the  following  bits  of  information 
which  have  been  selected  from  examination  papers  on  geography? 
These  papers  were  written  by  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  in  our 
county,  who,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  for  the  most  part,  failed  to  re- 
ceive said  certificates.  We  hope  no  confidence,  as  an  examiner,  is  vio- 
lated in  excerpts,  as  they  extend  over  some  years  of  time  and  no  men- 
tion of  name  or  place  is  made.  The  substance  of  the  question*  is  given 
in  parenthesis. 

(Trade  winds  and  their  uses?) 

**  Trade  winds  is  the  atmosphere  formed  in  diflferent  localities  by  the 
Ocean  currents  the  lower  trade  winds  are  a  help  for  sailors  the  upper 
trade  winds  is  hoped  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  gentleman  who  has  envented 
the  flying  baloon. 

(Compare  latitude  and  climate  of  Italy  and  Canada.) 

"  Canada  is  about  the  60th  parallel  north  of  the  Equator,  while  Italy 
is  about  the  80th  south  of  the  Equator  &  is  very  much  warmer,  on  the 
account  of  being  so  much  farther  south." 
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(Course  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  in  reaching  the  ocean  ?) 

*'They  are  carried  by  a  small  river  into  lake  Ontario  from  thier  in  to 
huron  from  there  in  the  Niagria  and  empties  into  chespeak  bay." 

( Uses  of  the  Ocean  ?) 

**  They  are  useful  as  a  reservoir  to  rec.  the  wast  water ;  and  they  in- 
fluence the  Climate  by  furnishing  pure  0." 

(One  manufacturing  and  one  commercial  city  in  France,  and  two  of 

each  in  England.) 

"  France  Manufactoring  City  Brussels  Commercial  City  Pares.    Eng- 
land manufactoring  town  London." 

"  Danube  is  in  Brazile  flows  a  S :  direction  and  empties  in  the  Caspian 

S."     "  Bighyous  in  Louisiana."     "The  Rhine  is  in  Asia  it  rises  in  the 

Western  part  and  flows  in  a  south  Easterly  direction.    The  Baltic  sea  is 

in  the  southern  part  of  Asia.    Gt.  Slave  Lake  is  in  the  Northern  part  of 

North  or  Russian  America." "  I  haven't  time  to  answer  eny  mor." 

G. 


Mr.  Editor  :  In  a  late  issue  of  your  journal  vieii's  on  the  propriety  of 
offering  prizes  in  teachers'  institutes,  are  solicited.  I  served  as  secretary  of  a 
county  institute  for  three  successive  years  in  which  there  were  prize 
contests  in  spelling  and  penmanship.  The  results  in  every  contest  were 
injurious  to  the  true  interests  and  efiiciency  of  the  institute.  For  the 
sake  of  brevitv  we  will  enumerate  as  follows: 

1.  An  objectionable  inducement  was  held  out  to  persuade  teachers  to 
attend  the  institute — the  prospect  of  winning  a  tangible  reward  in  the 
shape  of  a  dictionary,  silver  spoons,  etc. 

2.  About  two-fifths  of  the  valuable  time  of  the  institute  was  wasted. 
One  hundred  words  for  spelling  were  selected  by  each  number  of  the 
executive  committee,  making  five  hundred  words,  and  the  spelling  and 
correction  of  each  list  of  words  required  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  This  exercise,  taking  place  in  five  difierent  sessions,  invariably 
had  a  tendency  to  scatter  the  members  of  the  institute.  The  first  year 
two-thirds  of  the  teachers  present  engaged  in  the  contest ;  the  second 
year,  one-half  less  three ;  the  third,  one-fourth  plus  one.  The  same 
person  won  the  highest  prize  each  year.  Time  was  squandered,  and  in- 
terest in  the  legitimate  proceedings  undervalued. 

3.  A  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  crimination  and  recrimination,  arose; 
which  was  very  unpleasant,  and  the  harmony  that  should  always  per- 
vade a  teachers'  institute,  was  destroyed. 

Whether  or  not  such  results  would  follow  in  every  institute,  I  can  not 
say,  but  the  experiment  in  this  county  justifies  a  negative  vote  on  the 
propriety  of  prizes  in  teachers'  institutes.  Neither  can  the  plan  obtain 
any  justification  in  theory. 

Allow  me  to  add  here,  that  I  never  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  am 
suffering  under  no  goad  of  disappointment. 

Respectfully,  J.  N.  Taylor. 


Mr,  Editor  :  Allow  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  monthly 
written  reviews  over  the  daily  marking  system.    I  discarded  the  daily 
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marking  system  three  years  since,  and  substituted  monthly  written  re- 
views in  all  the  grades,  including  the  primary,  except  the  lowest.  The 
reviews  occur  without  previous  notice.  Promotions  are  made  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  written  record  of  the  pupil.  Our  pupils  make  better 
daily  preparation  than  under  the  former  system.  Pupils  are  permitted 
to  maintain  a  place  in  their  classes  though  not  in  attendance,  provided 
they  keep  up  their  reviews.  Many  keep  up  with  their  class,  though  in 
attendance  but  one  or  two  terms  in  the  year. 

I  read  with  interest  your  late  notes  upon  this  feature  of  our  work,  and 
would  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  experience  of  others. 

Very  truly, 
Marengo,  Iowa,  '  C,  P.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Perry  townsjiip,  in  Columbiana  county,  0.,  has  four  rural 
schools  besides  the  union  school  in  the  borough  of  Salem.  The  town- 
ship school  board  has  engaged  Mr.  J.  E.  Pollock,  the  teacher  of  one  of 
the  rural  schools,  to  hold  examinations  at  these  schools  on  Saturdays, 
taking  each  one  in  turn,  and  thus  holding  an  examination  at  each  school 
once  in  four  weeks.  These  examinations  are  attended  by  the  local  direc- 
tors, some  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  by  all  the  teachers — some- 
times by  other  teachers.  The  plan  works  admirably.  Good  results  are 
quite  manifest,  and  more  interest  in  the  schools  was  never  before  seen. 

I  have  never  seen  a  better  method  of  showing  the  condition  of  a 
school,  and  the  advancement  of  its  pupils.  It  also  serves  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  pupils,  to  learn  their  lessons  thoroughly  and  acquit  themselves 
well  in  every  exercise  and  duty  in  the  school.  This  plan,  with  some 
modifications,  would  be  beneficial  in  other  townships.  Indeed,  a  pro- 
vision for  township  inspectors  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  of  the  rural 
schools  in  the  state. 

SaUm,  0.,  Jan,  26,  1874.  G.  D.  H. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  shall  be  pleased  to  learn  through  your  journal  whether 
beginners  in  reading  should  print  or  write  the  new  words.  There  has 
been  some  talk  here  of  having  even  the  youngest  children  use  the  script 
altogether,  even  before  learning  the  rudiments  of  writing.  Is  this  a 
good  plan  ? 

Will  your  lexicographer,  Mr.  Henkle,  explain  why  "  You  would  bet- 
ter" is  preferable  to  "You  had  better"?  Will  he  also  tell  us  with 
which  nominative  the  verb  should  agree  in  such  sentences  as  the  follow- 
ing ?  **  Either  John  or  they  have  [or  has]  blundered."  "  The  first  clause 
or  the  two  which  follow  form  [or  forms]  the  subject  of  my  discourse." 
"  The  first  two  problems  or  the  last  one  presents  [or  present]  sufficient 
difficulty."  H.  C. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Will  some  one  of  your  readers  please  answer  this  ques- 
tion :  The  difference  of  time  between  St.  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  Biver  is  12  hours :  what  is  the  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
when  it  is  6  o'clock  P.M.  on  Thursday  at  St.  Louis  ?  L.  H.  W. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Dk,  Mayo  gives  what  he  calls  the  university  theory  of  public  edu- 
cation, another  effective  riddling  this  month.  His  able  argument  for 
the  support  of  high  schools  and  normal  schools  by  the  state  is  made 
doubly  convincing  by  the  happy  and  forcible  manner  in  which  it  is 
stated.  We  call  special  attention  to  his  admirable  answer  to  the  old 
English  solicitude  for  working  people  lest  they  be  "  spoiled  by  over-ed- 
ncation  " — a  solicitude  not  unfrequently  shared  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  quasi  American  aristocracies  of  wealth  and  culture,  both 
wishing  to  make  sure  their  own  eminence  by  keeping  the  mass  of  the 
people  as  low  as  possible.  This  solicitude  is  purely  selfish.  Aristocra- 
cies have  always  rested  on  the  service  of  an  ignorant  and  menial  class, 
and  hence  the  general  education  of  the  people  seems  to  endanger  their 
existence.  But  fortunately  the  American  people  are  their  own  guard- 
ians and  rulers,  and  the  free  high  school,  opening  its  wide  door  to  the 
poorest  and  humblest  child,  is  their  answer  to  the  aristocratic  fear  that 
aspiring  youth  may  be  ''  educated  beyond  their  sphere." 


One  of  the  great  educational  needs  of  the  United  States  is  a  sys- 
tem of  free  high  schools  that  shall  place  the  means  of  higher  instruction 
within  easy  reach  of  country  youth.  The  cities  and  larger  villages  of 
all  the  more  advanced  states  have  very  generally  established  public  high 
schools,  with  courses  of  study  as  extensive  as  the  number  of  pupils  pur- 
suing them  seems  to  justify,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  only  elementary 
schools  are  sustained  in  the  rural  districts.  There  are  many  large 
counties  in  which  there  is  neither  a  public  high  school  nor  a  good  acad- 
emy. The  public  schools  have  nearly  supplanted  the  old  academies,  but 
they  do  not  yet  take  their  place  as  a  means  of  higher  instruction  for  the 
country.  The  high  schools  in  cities  and  towns  demand  too  thorough 
and  systematic  preparation  for  pupils  from  ungraded  schools,  and,  be- 
sides, the  cost  of  board  and  tuition  places  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
non-resident  youth  of  limited  means.  What  is  needed  is  a  system  of 
free  high  schools  that  shall  call  forth  and  fit  for  higher  usefulness  the 
valuable  talent  in  our  rural  population,  now  so  often  lost  to  the  country. 
These  institutions  are  also  needed  to  supply  the  common  schools  with 
better  qualified  teachers— a  fact  forcibly  presented  by  Dr.  Mayo. 


It  is  a  great  misfortune,  we  think,  that  the  noble  founders  of  the 

American  system  of  public  education  were  not  as  wise  respecting  the 
physical  needs  of  childhood  as  Aristotle,  who  held  that  children  should 
not  be  sent  tojschool  before  they  are  seven  years  of  age.  If  this  policy 
had^been^adopted  in  New  England,  the  physical  vigor  and  health  of  its 
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people  would  not  to-day  be  so  far  below  the  Grecian  standard.  The  old 
Massachusetts  law  permitting  children  to  be  confined  in  school  six  hours 
a  day  at  four  years  of  age  has  done  incalculable  mischief,  vastly  more 
than  the  amount  of  study  required  in  grammar  schools  and  high  schools. 
The  evil  has  been  aggravated  by  the  kind  of  school  regime  to  which 
these  little  ones  have  been  subjected.  Their  close  confinement  has  not 
only  been  barbarous,  but  their  school  duties  and  exercises  have  been 
very  far  removed  from  the  training  of  the  Kindergarten.  The  amount  of 
memorizing  and  abstract  reasoning  forced  upon  New  England  children 
of  a  former  generation  before  they  were  seven  years  of  age,  will,  of  itself, 
account  for  much  of  the  physical  degeneracy  now  manifest  among  the 
people.  Stunted  bodies  and  an  undue  nervous  development  are  the 
natural  results  of  such  an  unnatural  system.  We  are  glad  to  see  evi- 
dences of  a  wiser  respect  for  the  physical  rights  of  childhood. 


. Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  recently  delivered  an  address  in  Manches- 
ter, England,  in  which  he  bore  pleasing  and  important  testimony  to  the 
influence  of  the  American  system  of  non-sectarian  free  schools,  wliich 
he  believed  to  be  good,  morally  as  well  as  intellectually.  Though  there 
are  bad  things  and  bad  men  in  America,  the  common  schools  "  tend,  in 
the  main,  to  produce  not  *  clever  devils',  but  a  law-loving  and  God-fear- 
ing nation."  They  promote  not  only  the  morality  and  intelligence  of 
the  nation,  but  also  its  wealth.  He  frankly  told  the  English  people  that 
they  attribute  "a  great  deal  too  much  to  formal  enactments  about  reli- 
gion and  morality."  What  is  needed  is  a  moral  and  religious  influence, 
and  this  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  the  formal  mode  of  religion. 
He  believed  that  Cornell  University,  with  its  secular  system,  is  just  as 
religious  as  Oxford,  with  its  *' tests  upon  tests,  compulsory  chapels,  lec- 
tures, and  a  whole  apparatus  of  theology."  He,  however,  conceded 
"  that  a  moral  and  religious  teacher  must  exert  his  influence  in  order  to 
train  the  character  of  the  child."  We  have  often  advocated  that  formal 
and  technical  religious  instruction  is  not  essential  to  effective  moral 
training  in  public  schools ;  that  what  is  needed  is  the  presence  of  reli- 
gious sanctions  and  a  vital  religious  influence.  We  are  glad  that  our 
view  is  corroborated  by  one  so  competent  to  declare  that  "  education 
need  not  be  sectarian  ",  and  that  non-sectarian  schools  are  not  irre- 
ligious. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  an  Ohio  paper  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 


many  of  the  examiners  of  teachers  in  the  state  belong  to  other  profes- 
sions and  occupations,  and  he  enters  an  earnest  protest  against  their  ap- 
pointment. He  states  that  the  doors  to  the  other  professions  are  guarded 
by  the  members  thereof,  who  only  are  deemed  competent  to  judge  of  an 
applicant's  fitness  to  enter.  Lawyers  are  the  examiners  of  lawyers, 
physicians  of  physicians,  ministers  of  ministers,  etc.  He  urges  that 
while  men  of  intelligence  and  culture  in  other  occupations  may  be  com- 
petent to  judge  of  a  teacher's  scholastic  attainments,  no  one  but  a  prac- 
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tical  teacher  can  properly  test  professional  qualifications.  There  is  much 
truth  in  all  this,  but  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  many  of  the  members  of 
other  professions  were  once  successful  and  even  eminent  teachers.  It  is 
true  that  teaching  is  eminently  a  progressive  art,  but  this  fact  does  not 
prove  the  incompetency  of  all  ex-teachers  to  be  examiners  of  teachers. 
Several  of  the  most  eflScient  and  useful  examiners  in  Ohio  are  not  now 
engaged  in  teaching.  As  a  general  policy,  however,  examining  boards 
should  be  composed  of  practical  teachers,  those  who  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  advancement  of  the  profession. 


A  RECENT  number  of  Every  Saturday  calls  attention  to  the  large 

and  important  body  of  scientific  men  that  form  the  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety in  Washington  City — ^the  representatives  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  Coast  Survey,  Ordnance  Bureau,  Signal  Service,  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Territories,  Patent  Oflicc,  Astronomical  Observatory, 
Lighthouse  Board,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Corps.    It  adds: 

The  presence  of  so  many  able  men  of  science  at  Wasblngton  is  an  argument  used  by  some  in 
sapport  of  the  plan  of  a  National  University  to  be  established  there.  Since,  the  advocates 
argue,  there  are  so  many  specialists  engaged  In  study  and  work  In  government  offices,  picked 
men,  who  yet  have  but  limited  support,  why  not  Increase  the  work  of  each  and  get  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  best  work  of  the  best  men  In  a  National  University,  without  Incurring  the  enormous 
expense  of  bringing  together  such  professors,  If  they  are  to  be  eugaged  solely  In  connection 
with  a  university  ?  For  an  additional  thousand  dollars,  the  leisure  time  of  a  scientific  man  can 
be  taken,  who  could  not  be  engaged,  independent  of  his  government  work,  for  three,  four,  or 
five  times  that  amount. 

The  editor  thinks  that,  while  the  proposed  plan  of  a  National  Univer- 
sity was  well  combated  by  President  Eliot,  the  real  question,  though 
badly  put,  has  not  yet  been  answered.  When  we  have  a  National  Uni- 
versity it  will  be  "the  necessary  product  of  national  forces,  a  growth, 
not  a  splendid  manufacture."  This  is  a  significant  utterance,  coming 
from  under  the  very  eaves  of  Harvard. 


Prof.  Buckham,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cently gave  a  graduating  class  some  practical  advice  which  all  young 
teachers  would  do  well  to  heed.  **  See  to  it ",  he  said,  "  that  you  are 
always  leamers ;  grow  in  kno\^ledge ;  rekindle  your  enthusiasm  daily  at 
the  fountain  of  knowledge."  We  are  specially  pleased  with  this  good 
counsel : 

Begrudge  not  time,  nor  study,  nor  devotion ;  make  your  business  your  pleasure ;  do  with  your 
might  what  yon  do.  Follow  slavishly  no  formula  for  teaching ;  imitate  In  all  things  no  model ; 
follow  sound  principles  of  education  as  your  guide,  and  work  them  out  for  yourselves.  But 
work  after  a  plan ;  teach  with  method ;  keep  before  you  as  leading  questions,  whom  am  I  teach- 
ing,totoAa/  end  is  my  teaching  directed,  wfuU  means  are  beat  adapted  to  this  end,  and  then  make 
straight  and  all  the  time  for  the  result  you  would  reach.  In  other  words,  make  your  profession 
your  study  that  you  may  improve. 

He  plainly  told  his  departing  pupils  that  they  must  be  careful  of  their 
reputation,  both  personal  and  professional^^  and  that  th^se  can  not  be  sep- 
arated;  that  the  public  must  have  confidence  in  them  as  persons  as  well 
as  teachers;  that  nothing  will  more  quickly  shatter  their  reputation 
*•  than  to  be  known  as  indiscreet  talkers,  or  as  giddy  seekers  of  pleai*- 
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ure."  Young  teachers  can  not  be  told  too  earnestly  that  their  success 
and  influence  depend  quite  as  much  on  sterling  character  as  on  profes- 
sional skill. 


We  learn  from  the  Christian  Union  that  Supt.  Philbrick,  of  Boston, 

one  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  to  the  Vienna  Exposition,  bears 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Vienna. 
Some  of  the  higher  schools  for  extent  and  magnificence  were  not  sur- 
passed, nor  for  thoroughness.  One  school  that  he  saw  extended  entirely 
around  the  square,  and  even  its  main  hall  was  as  large  and  superbly 
finished  as  one  of  our  churches.  The  great  superiority  that  he  found 
w^as  the  mode  of  teaching  by  practical  illustrations,  and  by  the  teacher 
working  with  his  class,  the  text-books  being  subordinate  and  recitations 
being  at  a  discount.  The  thoroughness  of  special  preparation  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  and  the  extent  of  the  apparatus  provided  and  actually  used, 
was  one  reason  of  the  superiority  of  Vienna  schools,  this  system  run- 
ning down  even  into  the  lowest  schools. 


In  a  report  on  the  study  of  geography  in  the  public  schools  of 

Milwaukee,  James  Mac  Alister,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
urges  that  less  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  topography  of  local 
geography,  and  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  physical  and  de- 
scriptive geography.  Instead  of  attempting  to  impart  a  special  and 
minute  knowledge  of  the  science  of  physical  geography  at  the  end  of  the 
geographical  course,  he  would  have  the  principles  of  the  science  "  scat- 
tered all  through  the  course  in  systematic  order,  and  then  taught  in  con- 
cise form  from  some  brief  compend,  wherein  they  are  philosophically 
developed  by  a  master-hand,  and  without  the  minutia),  which  are  of  no 
importance  except  to  the  specialist.  While  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  pupil's  own  state  and  country  is  important,  he  should  also  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  grand  physical  characteristics  of  the  "great 
globe."  He  also  urges  that  a  large  portion  of  the  instruction  in  geogra- 
phy in  the  primary  grades  should  be  given  orally,  and  that  map-draw- 
ing should  be  begun  in  the  intermediate  grades,  and  be  continued  to 
the  very  highest.  We  see  nothing  particularly  new  in  these  suggestions, 
but  there  are  many  teachers  who  need  to  hear  them.  Much  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  descriptive  geography  is  taught.  Oral  instruction 
must  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  intelligent  study  of  the  text-book. 


A  VERY  candid  and  sensible  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  North 

Ameri<;an  Review  thinks  that  Dr.  Clarke's  book  on  "  Sex  in  Education  " 
lays  disproportionate  stress  upon  the  dangers  of  overstudy  during  the 
critical  period  of  girls,  an  error  resulting  in  trifling  harm  compared  with 
that  wrought  by  other  excesses  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  devotes  but  a  few 
brief  passages.  He  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  evil  caused  by  errors 
in  diet,  and  especially  errors  in  dress,  too  early  entrance  into  society,  the 
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reading  of  emotional  literature — French  novels^  for  instance,  and  other 
love-stories — a  neglect  of  proper  exercise,  "  lofty  stairs,  and  hot  furnaces." 
In  no  civilized  country  of  the  world,  he  says,  do  girls  enter  society  so 
early  as  is  customary  in  America,  and  "  when  it  is  added  that  every  phy- 
sician knows  cases  of  girls  who  are  really  physically  unable  to  go  to  a 
party,  but  who  yet  rise  from  their  beds  to  dress  for  it,  and  go  to  it,  kept 
np  by  the  excitement,  one  need  not  wonder  it  the  many  pitiable  cases 
of  invalidism  of  which  he  so  often  hears."  He  takes  no  exception  to 
Dr.  Clarke's  positions,  but  he  objects  to  the  making  of  overstudy  a  scape- 
goat for  the  many  much  more  harmful  errors  which  fashion  favors.  **  If 
mothers  will  remember",  he  adds,  "  that  study,  wisely  directed,  is  one 
of  the  best  employments  of  their  daughters'  minds  which  can  possibly  be 
found,  that  it  is  the  best  means  in  the  world  of  counteracting  the  frivoli- 
ties of  society,  that  without  it  a  woman,  however  charming  to  the  eye, 
is  but  half  fitted  to  be  the  companion  of  an  educated  man,  or  fitly  to 
understand  her  position  in  life,  they  will  be  the  readier  to  find  that  the 
causes  of  the  early  fading  of  their  daughters  lie  much  more  in  the  ex- 
cesses of  society  than  in  those  of  study."  He  hopes  that  Dr.  Clarke's 
book  may  bring  about  some  needed  reforms  in  the  education  of  girls, 
but  that  the  work  of  reform  may  not  rest  there. 


A  FEW  months  since  the  health  inspectors  of  New  York  City  di- 
rected the  assistant  chemist.  Dr.  H.  Endeman,  to  submit  the  air  in  sev- 
eral of  the  school  buildings  to  a  chemical  analysis  to  determine  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  impurities.  He  obtained  air  from 
several  large  school  buildings,  and  its  analysis  showed  the  presence  of 
14.6  to,28.1  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000 — the  standard  of  permissible 
impurity  being  fixed  by  the  best  sanitary  authorities  at  6 parts  in  10,000. 
The  air  in  one  recitation-room,  with  one  window  opened,  yielded  17.2 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  in  ten  minutes  after  the  window  was 
closed  it  yielded  32.2  parts !  The  air  from  the  different  buildings  con- 
tained not  only  this  excess  of  poisonous  gas,  but  also  efiete  animal  mat- 
ter and  other  impurities.  The  examination  demonstrated  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  ventilating  flues  in  the  wall  unprovided  with  means  for  creating 
an  upward  ciirrenL  When  will  this  important  fact  be  understood  by 
school  officers  and  teachers?  A  ventilating  flue  must  either  be  heated 
or  be  supplied  with  mechanical  means  for  producing  the  necessary  draft. 
It  is  surprising  that  ventilating  (?)  flues  which  can  not  have  the  least 
draft,  are  still  put  into  school  buildings,  even  in  cities.  The  report  also 
reiterates  the  oft-stated  fact  that  ventilation  secured  by  opening  the 
windows,  is  detrimental  to.the  health  of  children  who  sit  near  or  direct- 
ly under  them. 


In  his  late  address  on  "  Education  by  the  State  ",  Supt.  Hancock, 


of  Cincinnati,  shows  that  there  is  no  absolute  form  of  government  which 
is  best  for  all  conditions  of  people,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature 
or  philosophy  or  history  which  justifies  the  ex-cathedra  opinions,  recent- 
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ly  put  forth,  respecting  the  limitation  of  the  functions  of  government. 
No  civilized  state  has  ever  been  conducted  on  the  principle  that  the 
whole  duty  of  government  is  exhausted  in  the  use  of  force  to  protect 
its  citizens  in  person  and  property  and  to  keep  the  peace.  This  police 
theory  of  government  has  no  foundation  in  history.  He  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  state  has  as  much  right  to  teach  a  man  honesty  as  it 
has  to  punish  him  when  dishonest;  that  education  as  well  as  punish- 
ment is  a  function  of  the  state,  and  that  the  exercise  of  this  function 
by  a  free  state  is  both  expedient  and  necessary.  He  then  considers  the 
arguments  of  those  who  would  limit  the  educational  function  of  the  state 
to  the  providing  of  education  for  the  children  of  the  poor  only  or  an 
elementary  education  for  all  classes.  The  only  limitation  found  is  that 
made  necessary  by  the  condition  and  financial  resources  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  community  to  educate  to  the  extent  of  its  abili- 
ty, even  to  the  support  of  a  university  free  to  all  of  its  youth.  Mr. 
Hancock  has  evidently  given  much  thought  to  this  subject,  and  his 
views  are  clearly  expressed  and  ably  supported. 


The  last  Circular  of  Information  issued  by  the  National  Bureau 

of  Education  gives^a  concise  account  of  t(.ie  college  commencements  in 
the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1873,  with  a  tabular  summary  of  the 
degrees  conferred,  and  the  amount  of  donations  and  bequests  received 
by  the  institutions  mentioned.  The  whole  number  of  jjersons  receiving 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  course,  was  1,861,  honorary  5;  master 
of  arts  in  course  735,  honorary  114;  bachelor  of  philosophy  (Ph.  B.)  in 
course  93',  honorary  3;  doctor  of  philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  31,  honorary  16; 
bachelor  of  science  (Sc.  B.)  in  course  486,  honorary  2;  master  of  science 
(Sc.  M.)  in  course  51,  honorary  10;  bachelor  of  divinity  (D.  B.)  in  course 
59  ;  doctor  of  divinity,  honorary,  130;  doctor  of  medicine  in  course  503; 
bachelor  of  laws  in  course  (LL.  B.j  504;  doctor  of  laws,  honorary,  8-L 
The  total  number  of  degress  of  all  kinds  coViferred  in  course,  was  4,493, 
honorary  376.  Many  of  these  degrees  were  conferred  by  institutions 
which  are  in  fact  only  academies.  The  total  amount  of  donations  and 
bequests  received  by  ninety-four  institutions  in  the  year  was  $4,216,886, 
of  which  $1,609,977  may  be  used  for  general  purposes,  $1,340,705  ivs  en- 
dowment funds,  $530,610  for  building  purposes,  $289,000  for  professor- 
ships, and  the  balance  for  several  special  purposes  named.  The  new 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  received  $500,000  (the  largest 
benefaction);  the  college  of  New  Jo  rsey,  Princeton,  386,000;  Columbian 
I'niversity,  Washington,  D.  C,  $200,000;  Yale  College,  $UK),284;  Cor- 
nell University,  $185,000;  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  $177,000;  Har- 
vard University,  $158,075;  California  State  University,  $137,000;  Wit- 
tenberg College,  Springfield,  0.,  $119,000;  Albion  College,  Albion,  111., 
$110,000;  and  W^ells  College  for  Women,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Auburn,  Ala.,  each  $1(K),000. 


At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  the 

President,  Supt.  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Fort  Wayne,  delivered  an  able  address, 
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in  which  he  earnestly  advocated  the  importance  of  increased  attention 
to  moral  training  in  public  schools.  The  chief  remedy  for  the  multi- 
plied evidences  of  wide-spread  corruption  and  immorality  in  the  country 
he  believed  to  be  the  training  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  to  habits  of 
right-doing  and  the  inculcation  of  "  the  soundest  moral  precepts  and 
the  highest  Christian  principles."  While  parents  are  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  moral  training  of  their  children,  it  is  also  the  duty  of  teach- 
ers to  inspire  their  pupils  with  a  love  for  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good  ;  to  lead  them  to  higher  purposes,  better  thoughts,  and  nobler  am- 
bitions ;  and  to  teach  them  to  consider  rightly  their  obligations  to  their 
Creator  and  their  relations  to  their  fellow-men.  He  also  considered,  at 
some  length,  the  question  of  higher  education  by  the  state,  reviewing 
the  recent  utterances  of  President  Eliot  and  others  as  aimed  at  high 
schools  as  well  as  state  and  national  colleges  and  universities.  The  logi- 
cal outcome  of  these  insidious  arguments  is  stated  very  clearly  and 
their  danger  exposed. 
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When  notified  that  a  subscriber  has  failed  to  receive  any  number 

of  this  journal  due  him,  we  always  remail  it. 

Our  January  edition  is  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  all  new  subscrip- 


tions must  begin  with  the  April  number.  We  will  send  the  March  num- 
ber/rf€  to  all  new  subscribers  whose  names  are  received  before  the  20th 
of  March.  We  have  reserved  a  few  copies  of  the  January  number  to 
fill  special  orders. 

Our  canvassing  agent,  Mr.  Mead,  obtained  nearly  800  subscrip- 


tions for  the  Monthly  in  fifty-seven  days,  and  we  regret  that  we  can  not 
keep  him  in  the  field.  He  has  been  very  successful,  but  the  limited 
number  of  teachers  in  most  of  the  towns  in  which  we  have  not  now  a 
good  list  of  subscribers,  would  make  the  canvass  too  expensive.  The 
low  price  for  which  the  Monthly  is  furnished  leaves  no  margin  for 
canvassing,  and  we  must  continue  to  rely  on  the  voluntary  assistance  of 
its  many  friends.  Next  month  we  shall  publish  a  list  of  the  graded-school 
districts  in  Ohio  in  which  tha  Monthly  has /owr  or  more  subscribers,  in- 
cluding those  beginning  with  the  April  number. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  attending  school  in  Oberlin  in  1873 


was  3,317,  the  number  in  the  college  being  "1,371,  in  the  telegraphic  in- 
stitute, commercial  schools,  and  other  private  schools  1,025,  and  in  the 
public  schools  921.  Oberlin  is  largely  a  community  of  students,  and 
education  is  the  business  of  the  place. 

The  trustees  of  Ken  yon  College  have  requested  President  Tappan 


to  nominate  a  Professor  of  Mathematics. Persons  wishing  informa- 
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tion  respecting  the  next  examination  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 

should  address  the  secretary,  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Columbus,  O. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Bridgeport,  0., 
is  502.    The  growth  of  many  of  our  Ohio  towns  is  very  rapid. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  providing 

for  the  admission  of  colored  youth  to  the  public  schools  whenever  sepa- 
rate schools,  furnishing  them  school  advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed 
by  white  youth,  are  not* organized  and  sustained;  providing  for  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  state  series  of  school  books;  providing 
for  the  election  of  county  boards  of  examiners — a  very  unwise  measure; 
and  proposing  unimportant  amendments  to  several  sections  of  the  school 
law.  Most  of  these  bills  will  doubtless  be  wisely  disposed  of  by  the 
school  committees. 

A  COUNTY  school  examiner  has  called  the  attention  of  the  State 

School  Commissioner  to  the  evils  which  many  school  districts  in  the 
state  suffer  from  too  much  division  into  sub-districts  He  .states  that  in 
many  townships  there  are  from  eight  to  ten  of  these  sub-district^  in 
which  the  attendance  during  the  winter  months  is  too  small  to  support  a 
good  teacher,  and  in  the  summer  months  averages  but  eight  or  ten 
scholars.  The  Sandusky  Register  c&Wb  attention  to  this  fact,  and  adds  that 
the  sub-districting  of  townships  is  in  many  instances  carried  so  far  as 
'' materially  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  schools  and  depreciate  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  the  communities." 

Mr.  McCoy's  bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  commissioners 


to  prepare  a  series  of  school  books  for  use  in  the  common  schools  of 
Ohio,  is  one  of  the  most  Utopian  measures  ever  introduced  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  It  proposes  to  pay  three  commissioners  or  authors,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  $2,000  each  for  preparing,  for  the  state, 
text-books,  corresponding  in  number  to  those  now  in  use  in  the  common 
schools,  and  then  to  give  "any  one"  the  right  to  publish  these  books, 
and,  when  published,  all  boards  of  education  are  required,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  adopt  them  for  excltisive  u$e  in  the  schools  of  Ohio  for  ten 
YEARS — whatever  may  be  their  character  or  price,  or  want  of  adaptation 
to  improved  methods  of  teaching,  and  whatever  the  expense  of  such  a 
sweeping  change  of  books  to  the  people  !  The  man  who  supposes  that 
series  of  readers,  spellers,  arithmetics,  geographies,  grammars,  writing 
books,  drawing  books,  music  books,  etc.,  fit  for  use  in  Ohio  schools,  can 
be  furnished  by  such  cheap  job  work  as  this,  must  have  a  funny  idea  of 
authorship. and  the  present  condition  of  education.  Ohio  has  never  had 
a  General  Assembly  foolish  enough  to  pass  such  a  bill. 

' The  annual  reports  of  the  Ohio  Institutions  for  the  Education  of 


the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  for  the  year  1873,  attest  their  excel- 
lent management,  and  consequent  prosperity.  The  immense  building, 
so  recently  erected  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  already  crowded  and  more 
room  is  needed.  The  number  of  pupils  in  December  last  was  393 — an 
increase  of  55  on  last  year's  attendance.    Supt.  Fay  recommends,  as  a 
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measure  of  temporary  relief,  that  the  admission  of  the  youngest  pupils 
be  postponed,  and  that  additional  accommodations  be  provided,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  by  the  erection  of  an  adjacent  building  for  a  juvenile  de- 
partment of  some  fifty  pupils,  to  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
women — ^an  excellent  suggestion.  The  new  building  for  the  Blind  is  ap- 
proaching completion,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  school  year.  In  architectural  appearance  and  internal  ar- 
rangement and  construction,  it  will  be  a  credit  to  Ohio,  whose  public 
buildings  are  among  the  best  in  the  country.  A  recent  visit  to  the  in- 
stitution increased  our  confidence  in  Supt.  Smead's  fidelity  and  skill.  He 
is  doing  an  excellent  work. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  Toledo  Journal  has  a  well-written  edito- 
rial on  the  public  schc^ol  in  which  their  grading,  discipline,  instruction, 
etc.,  are  very  favorably  noticed.  It  says  that  a  somewhat  thorough  in- 
spection of  the  various  departments  has  revealed  "an  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  faithful  work  accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  all 
branches  of  industry,  as  well  a.s  of  good  order,  comfort,  refinement,  and 
moral  training,  undreamed  of  by  many  of  our  readers."  It  makes  special 
mention  of  the  excellent  results  attained  in  penmanship,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music,  the  large  amount  of  practical  composition  in  recitations, 
and  the  use  of  drawing  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  various  topics  in 
natural  history,  physical  geography,  and  other  sciences. 

Bbllevue. — ^The  village  paper  attributes  the  present  satisfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  public  schools  to  the  unremitting  exertions  of  Supt.  L.  C. 
Laylin  for  a  period  of  over  four  years.  The  schools  have  been  thorough- 
ly graded  and  classified,  the  high  school  has  been  made  worthy  of  the 
community,  and  monthly  written  examinations  have  secured  thorough- 
ness of  instruction  in  all  grades.  The  results  of  the  last  month's  exam- 
inations were  very  creditable  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  editor 
appeals  to  parents  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  teachers'  eflbrts  by 
visiting  the  schools. 

Chillicothe. — ^The  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  "  Union  Schools  " 
(1872-73)  shows  an  enumeration  of  3,445  youth  of  school  age ;  an  enroll- 
ment of  1,773;  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,284.  The  high 
school,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Brenneman,  enrolled  59  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  51.  Thirteen  pupils  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year — 
the  largest  class  since  1866,  with  the  exception  of  the  class  of  1870,  which 
was  also  composed  of  13  pupils.  The  course  of  study  extends  through 
only  three  years,  but  the  grammar-school  course  contains  full  one  year 
of  the  ordinary  high-school  course.  Latin  is  studied  two  years  in  the 
grammar  schools,  and  algebra  one  year.  Latin  and  Greek  are  optional 
studies.  The  Chillicothe  schools  are  accommodated  in  three  large  build- 
ings, erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000,  and  each  building  has  ample 
play-grounds,  the  lot  in  the  Central  district  containing  one  acre,  and  the 
others  two  acres  each.  The  schools  in  each  of  the  three  districts  are 
ander  the  supervision  of  the  principal,  and  the  three  principals  consti- 
tute a  "Board  of  Superintendence." 
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Akron. — The  public  schools  now  employ  thirty- seven  regular  teach- 
ers, and  the  attendance  is  constantly  increasing.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance for  the  month  of  January  last,  was  242  greater  than  in  Janu- 
ary, 1873 — a  gain  of  about  fifteen  per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  attendance 
on  the  average  number  belonging  was  about  95,  nearly  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  school-rooms  are  very  full,  but  the  order  is  excellent  and  the 
progress  made  in  studies  is  very  satisfactory.  The  high  school,  in  charge 
of  Miss  Parsons,  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  its  spirit  is  admirable. 
Supt.  Findley  has  one  of  the  most  efficient  corps  of  teachers  in  the  state. 

Westerville. — We  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  brief 
visit  to  the  public  schools  of  this  village,  which  for  several  years  past 
have  been  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Willoughby.  The 
discipline  and  spirit  of  the  high  school,  of  which  he  has  charge,  are 
excellent,  and  a  recitation  in  arithmetic  confirmed  our  favorable  opinion 
of  his  skill  and  thoroughness  as  a  teacher.  A  class  in  arithmetic  in  Miss 
Brett's  room  also  showed  thorough  instruction.  We  only  had  time  to 
step  into  the  two  lower  rooms,  where  w^e  also  found  evidences  of  faithful 
work.  We  were  very  glad  to  see  two  citizens  of  the  village  in  the  schools 
as  visitors.  It  indicated  a  public  interest  in  their  success,  alike  pleasant 
to  teachers  and  pupils. 

Amonh  the  Schools. — The  following  are  the  notes  taken  by  our  can- 
vassing agent,  Mr.  Mead,  in  his  last  two  trips : 

SpRiyopiELD. — Supt.  Jackson  spent  a  day  with  me  in  visiting  the  differ- 
ent schools,  which  I  found  in  good  condition.  The  superintendent  is 
earnestly  laboring  for  their  improvement  and  with  evident  success.  He 
is  determined  to  have  them  occupy  a  high  position  among  the  best 
schools  in  the  state.  The  plan  used  to  secure  good  attendance  is  very 
successful.  There  is  a  banner  room  for  each  grade  and  also  one  for  the 
city.  The  banner  school  for  the  city  last  month,  enrolling  39  pupils,  had 
36  pupils  who  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy.  In  the  Western  district, 
with  an  enrollment  of  453  pupils,  there  were  only  13  cases  of  tardiness 
last  month,  and  of  the  1,700  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools,  950  were 
neither  absent  nor  tardy — certainly  an  excellent  result.  No  spelling 
books  are  used  in  the  schools.  Words  for  each  grade  are  selected  by  the 
superintendent,  and  arranged  in  topical  form,  words  of  kindred  mean- 
ing being  classed  together.  The  words  are  written  by  the  pupils  in  blank 
books,  and  they  are  required  to  use  each  word  in  a  complete  sentence. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  is  37,  and  aWnow  take 
the  Monthly. 

London. — The  schools  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  under  the 
successful  management  of  Supt.  Harford,  with  10  assistant  teachers.  I 
spent  a  short  time  in  CAch  room  and  witnessed  several  recitations.  The 
plan  of  teaching  reading,  used  by  Miss  Phelps,  is  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. The  teacher  reads  a  short  passage,  and  the  whole  school  read  the 
same  in  concert,  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  teacher.  After  an  entire 
verse  is  thus  read,  the  pupils  read  the  whole  in  concert.  The  reading 
was  remarkably  good.    Mr.  S.  B.  Morris,  of  the  colored  school,  is  very 
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successful  in  securing  good  results.  All  the  teachers  seem  to  be  labor- 
ing with  commendable  zeal.  The  liberality  of  the  school  board  is  seen 
in  the  purchase  of  needful  apparatus.  We  have  visited  no  school  of  the 
same  size  so  well  supplied  with  fine  apparatus  as  the  high  school  of 
London. 

CiRCLKViLLE. — Supt.  Smart  is  laboring  zealously  and  successfully  to 
secure  good  progress  in  the  schools,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  ade- 
quate accommodations  and  the  irregular  attendance  of  a  portion  of  the 
pupils.  The  farmers  around  Circleville  are  largely  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  broom-corn,  which  gives  employment  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  pupils  a  portion  of  the  year.  Their  absence  is  not  only  a 
serious  loss  to  themselves,  but  it  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
the  schools. 

Wilmington. — I  spent  considerable  time  in  the  schools,  and  found 
them  in  efficient  hands,  and  making  good  progress.  Teachers  and  pupils 
seemed  deeply  interested  in  their  work.  I  was  specially  pleased  with 
the  recitations  witnessed  in  the  high  school,  particularly  in  geometry 
and  mental  philosophy.  The  school  building  is  a  fine  one,  and  the 
school-rooms  are  decorated  with  choice  pictures,  and  appropriate  mot- 
toes, and  are  otherwise  very  cheerful  and  pleasant.  We  have  seen  no 
schoolrooms  in  the  state  more  attractive.  Supt.  Cole  is  assisted  by  an 
earnest  corps  of  teachers. 

W^ASHiNGTON  C.  H. — ^The  public  schools  of  this  growing  town  are  under 
the  excellent  management  of  Supt.  P.  E.  Morehouse,  who  is  deservedly 
popular  among  pupils,  teachers,  and  citizens.  The  school  building  is  a 
fine  one,  and  the  rooms  are  all  neatly  furnished.  The  halls  and  stairs 
are  covered  with  matting,  w^hich  renders  the  passage  of  the  pupils  to  and 
from  the  rooms  almost  noiseless.  The  order  observed  is  excellent.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  is  520,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  470. 

TiFPiN. — ^The  skillful  management  of  Supt.  Furness  is  seen  in  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  schools,  the  superior  discipline  secured, 
and  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  in  use.  I  was  specially  pleased 
with  his  plan  of  securing  necessary  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  pieces 
read.  He  prepares  series  of  questions  on  the  reading  lessons,  questions 
relating  to  the  meaning  of  words,  phrases,  and  passages,  and  to  other 
facts  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  read.  Good  results 
are  thus  secured.  The  superintendent  is  assisted  by  20  teachers  who  are 
all  much  interested  in  their  work.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
is  about  1000,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about  900.  Tiffin  has 
good  schools.  I 

Kenton. — I  found  Supt.  Young  and  his  11  associate  teachers  hard  at 
work.  The  recitations  witnessed  were  very  commendable,  a  credit  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  schools  are  under  good  discipline,  and 
are  otherwise  in  good  condition. 

WoosTER. — The  schools  enroll  1,032  pupils  with  an  average  attendance 
of  848.    The  enrollment  the  fourth  week  of  the  current  term  was  912^ 

6* 
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with  an  attendance  of  870.  The  nnmber  of  cases  of  tardiness  in  the 
week  was  only  29,  A  record  of  tardiness  is  made  four  times  a  day. 
Weekly  reports  are  sent  to  parents,  and  the  pupils  are  anxious  to  secure 
a  good  report.  Wooster  has  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  Ohio. 
It  cost  about  $100,000.  Each  of  the  three  stories  has  three  large  school- 
rooms, with  four  recitation  rooms  connected  with  each  room.  The 
largest  number  of  pupils  in  any  one  room  is  about  200.  Supt.  Clemens 
is  assisted  by  10  teachers.    The  schools  are  well  managed. 

Alliance. — We  found  the  schools  in  charge  of  a  live  and  earnest  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Dressier,  assisted  by  a  zealous  corps  of  teachers.  The 
evidence  of  good  work  was  manifest,  and  a  brief  time  in  the  schools  was 
sufficient  to  note  the  fact  that  they  are  making  good  progress.  Alliance 
very  much  needs  a  commodious  central  school  building. 

New  Philadelphia. — The  schools  are  moving  smoothly  under  the 
steady  guidance  of  Supt.  Welly,  who  is  assisted  by  14  teachers.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  about  700. 


ASSOCIATIONS  AND   INSTITUTES, 

The  meeting  of  the  Superintendents'  Department  of  the  National 

Educational  Association,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  29th  and  30th, 
at  the  call  of  the  President,  Supt.  J.  H.  Binford,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was 
attended  by  some  fifty  state,  city,  and  county  superintendents,  and  other 
educators.  After  a  brief  and  sensible  opening  address  by  the  President, 
and  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  delegates  by  Supt.  J.  0.  Wilson,  of  Wash- 
ington, invitations  to  attend  the  sessions  were  extended  to  the  members 
of  the  committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Centennial  commit- 
tees, in  both  houses  of  Congress,  to  the  President  and  Cabinet,  and  to 
the  Executive  of  the  District.  On  motion  of  Commissioner  Eaton,  the 
members  then  proceeded  to  y&y  their  respects  to  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  Governor  Shepherd. 

When  the  convention  re-assembled,  Supt.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburg,  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  school  statistics,  which  was  discussed  by  Supt^ 
Bicknell,  of  Rhode  Island,  Supt.  Wilson,  of  Washington,  Supt.  Creery, 
of  Baltimore,  Supt.  Parish,  of  New  Haven,  Supt.  Philbrick,  of  Boston, 
Supt.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  0.,  Supt.  Farnham,  of  Bingliamton,  N. 
Y.,  Supt.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  Supt.  Hopkins,  of  Indiana,  and 
Commissioner  Eaton.  The  report  was  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
consisting  of  Supt  Harvey,  of  Ohio,  Supt.  Creery,  of  Baltimore,  Supt. 
Philbrick,  of  Boston,  Sec'y  Northrop,  of  Conn.,  Prof.  Atkinson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Supt.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  0.  At  the  evening  session  Presi- 
dent White,  of  Cornell  University,  made  an  able  address  on  scientific 
and  industrial  education,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  addresses  of  Presi- 
dents McCosh  and  Eliot  before  the  National  Association  last  summer. 
He  made  an  earnest  plea  for  both  state  and  national  provision  for  higher 
education,  and  a  spirited  defense  of  the  institutions  founded  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  Grant 

At  the  second  day's  session,  Commissioner  Eaton,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  Centennial  Exposition,  made  a  report  recommending 
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a  plan  of  action,  which  was  adopted.  Supt.  Ruffner,  of  Virginia,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  national  aid  to  education,  made  a  report 
strongly  approving  of  the  policy  of  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government  with  the  local  management  of  educational  affairs 
hy  the  states ;  approving  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  and  ac- 
knowledging its  great  usefulness ;  indorsing  the  proposed  setting  ap^rt 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  educational  purposes,  and  favor- 
ing the  use  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  such  funds  for  industrial  education. 
The  report  was  adopted.  Supt.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  made  a  re- 
port, concluding  with  a  resolution  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  fur- 
nish special  aid  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  District.  The  resolution 
was  adopted.  Supt.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  read  an  elaborate  and  valuable 
paper  comparing  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in  European  and 
American  cities. 

The  convention  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  President,  BecretAry 
Delano,  and  Governor  Shepherd.  General  Hawley  and  Judge  Kelley 
made  brief  addresses  on  the  Centennial.  Governor  Shepherd  gave  tlie 
members  a  banquet  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  proceedings  are  to  be  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  In 
the  next  circular  of  information,  and  all  interested  can  procure  a  copy. 

Springfield. — ^The  meeting  of  the  city  teachers'  institute,  held  the  last 
Saturday  in  January,  was  a  complete  success.  The  time  wad  devoted  to 
practice  teaching.  Miss  Littler  conducted  a  reading  exercise  with  a  First 
Header  class ;  Miss  Wistance  gave  an  object  lesson  ;  Miss  Miller  con- 
ducted an  exercise  in  number,  illustrating  the  objective  method  of  teach- 
ing the  fundamental  processes ;  Miss  Berry  conducted  an  exercise  in 
writing,  with  lowest  primary  pupils  ;  Miss  Balentine  conducted  a  recita^ 
tion  in  arithmetic  with  Third  Reader  pupils  ;  and  Miss  Snyder  gave  an 
object  lesson  to  the  same  class  on  the  sponge.  The  Be.pxihlic  states 
that  the  several  exercises  were  skillfully  conducted,  both  teachers  and 
pupils  acquitting  themselves  well.  The  editor  thinks  the  meeting 
should  be  attended  by  parents  and  others  interested  in  the  schools. 

Preble  County. — ^Our  county  institute  held  a  session  of  four  days  the 
first  week  of  January  at  Lewisburgh.  The  number  enrolled  was  79,  some 
55  being  or  having  been  teachers.  The  exercises  were  chiefly  conducted 
by  Mr.  A.  Humphreys,  of  Dayton,  who  was  assisted  by  Supt.  A.  J.  Sur- 
face, of  Germantown,  W.  C.  Barnhart,  T.  A.  Pollock,  Oscar  Sheppard, 
and  F.  M.  De  Motte.  Mr.  Humphreys  did  excellent  work,  and  has  been 
engaged  for  the  summer  institute.  A  resolution  to  take  pay  for  the  time 
the  teachers  were  at  the  institute,  occasioned  quite  a  discussion.  A 
number  of  subscriptions  for  the  Monthly  were  taken.  Preble. 

Van  Wert  County.— A  session  of  the  county  teachecs'  institute  .was 
held  in  Van  Wert,  Jan.  5th-10th.  The  number  of  teachers  present  was 
60,  and  47  received  certificates  of  membership,  which,  under  the  new 
law,  entitle  the  holders  to  pay  for  the  week.  Proi  John  Ogden  and  J. 
C.  Hartzler  conducted  the  exercises,  and  their  instruction  was  excellent. 
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The  teachers  were  greatly  interested,  and  were  very  earnest  and  faithful 
in  taking  notes,  copying  classifications,  etc.  Mr.  Hartzler  gave  an  even- 
ing lecture  on  "Rome  and  Her  Ruins",  and  Prof.  Ogden  gave  two — 
*'The  Child  Life  "and  *'The  Coming  Man."  Many  teachers  were  de- 
terred from  attending  by  the  opposition  of  their  boards  of  directors  and 
other  old  fogy  people,  who  have  a  hearty  contempt  for  a  law  that  allow^s 
teachers  pay  for  time  not  actually  spent  in  "  teaching  "  I  The  Monthly 
was  remembered.  Van  Wkrt. 

Butler  County. — ^The  county  teachers'  association  met  in  Hamilton 
the  last  Saturday  in  February,  with  a  large  attendance  of  teachers.  Mr. 
Surface,  of  Germantown,  presented  the  subject  of  primary  instruction  ; 
Mr.  F.  Z.  Leiter,  of  Middletown,  the  development  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties ;  Supt.  Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  the  relations  of  association  and  memory  ; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Berkstresser,  of  Hamilton,  practical  instruction ;  Mr.  Adam 
Uttrich,  primary  object  lessons ;  Mr.  £.  Ritcher,  of  Trenton,  the  old  and 
new  in  education ;  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Davis,  of  Oxford,  made  a  few  "  gram- 
mar points  ",  which  elicited  a  spirited  discussion.  The  exercises  were 
interspersed  with  music,  conducted  by  Prof.  Meyder,  and  select  readings 
by  Misses  Potter  and  Daugherty. 

NoRtHWESTERN  Ohio  ASSOCIATION. — The  reccnt  session  of  this  Associa- 
tion, held  in  the  Normal  School  building  at  Ada,  was  a  success.  The  num- 
ber of  different  teachers  present  was  about  200,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  about  90.  Supt.  Walker,  of  Lima,  was  president,  and  J.  L. 
Park,  of  Ada,  secretary.  We  have  now  enlarged  our  borders  from  six 
counties  to  include  the  entire  northwestern  part  of  Ohio.  Our  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Upper  Sandusky,  with  Supt.  Tufts,  of  Findlay, 
president.  H.  S.  L. 

Guernsey  County. — ^The  annual  session  of  our  county  institute  was 
held  in  Cambridge  the  week  beginning  Dec.  29th.  The  number  enrolled 
was  140,  about  85  of  whom  were  teachers.  The  instructors  were  Profes- 
sors T.  C.  Mendenhall  and  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Colnmbus,  both  of  whom  gave 
full  satisfaction.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  present  were  taking  the 
Monthly,  but  we  were  able  to  add  seventeen  new  names  to  its  subscrip- 
tion list.  .  Guernsey. 

Fairfield  County. — A  very  interesting  session  of  our  county  teachers' 
institute  was  held  in  Lancaster  the  first  week  of  February.  Hon.  T.  W. 
Harvey,  Prof.  Freed,  of  the  Pleasantville  Academy,  M.  Manley,  princi- 
pal of  the  Lancaster  High  School,  S.  J.  Wolf,  of  the  North  Grammar 
School,  and  S.  S.  Knabenshue,  of  the  South  Grammar  School,  were  the 
instructors.    There  were  80  teachers  in  attendance.      Geo.  W.  Welsh. 

Logan  County. — ^The  county  teachers'  association  held  a  reunion  at 

Rushsylvania,  Dec.  30th  and  3l8t,  1873,  with  an  attendance  of  about 

fifty  teachers.    The  citizens  manifested  an  interest  in  the  meeting,  both 

by  their  attendance  and  by  their  free  entertainment  of  the  teachers. 

All  present  felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  there. 

Mattie  R.  Wylie,  Set^y. 
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The  Ottawa  County  Teachers'  Association  held  a  spirited  meeting 

at  Genoa,  Jan.  2d,  some  twenty  teachers  being  present.  The  Ottawa 
County  Neivs  devotes  over  three  columns  to  a  readable  report  of  the  ex- 
ercises.  The  January  meeting  of  the  Warren  County  Teaehers'  Asso- 
ciation was  interesting  and  profitable.  Principal  Watkins,  of  Dayton,  de- 
livered an  able  address  on  the  question,  "  Should  the  State  Educate?" 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Lebanon. 

-Mr.  J.  A.  Peasley,  of  the  Franklin  Business  and  Telegraphic  In- 


Btitata,  Columbus,  0.,  will  make  engagements,  on  very  favorable  terms, 
to  teach  penmanship  and  any  of  the  other  common  branches  in  teach- 
ers' institutes.    He  is  an  experienced  and  skillful  teacher. 


NOTICES    OF  PERIODICALS. 

The  large  number  of  schools,  associations,  and  institutes  noticed  in 
this  number,  has  crowded  out  our  book  notices,  much  to  our  regret.  We 
shall  try  to  divide  our  limited  space  better  next  month. 

The  North  American  Review  for  January  sustains  its  high  character 
both  as  an  organ  of  public  opinion  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day  and 
as  a  critical  reviewer  of  literary  works.  Its  table  of  contents  includes 
"The  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States'*,  "Arctic 
Exploration",  "Antiquity  of  the  North  American  Indians",  "The  Cur- 
rency and  Finances  of  the  United  States  "  (a  very  able  and  valuable  arti- 
cle), "  Dr.  Clarke's  *  Sex  in  Education ' "  (an  excellent  article),  "  La  Mar- 
mora's Revelations  on  the  War  of  1866",  and  a  large  number  of  "  Criti- 
cal Notices  ",  of  current  publications.  The  North  American  Review  is  still 
published  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  which  is  a  guaranty  that 
it  will  keep  abreast  of  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  present  age. 

The  American  Naturalist  has  been  so  fully  and  favorably  noticed  in 
these  pages,  that  we  can  not  well  ad,d  anything  to  the  strength  of  our 
commendation.  We  need  only  assure  our  readers  that  it  continues  to 
be  conducted  in  admirable  manner,  and  that  its  contents  are  reliable, 
standard,  and  fresh.  It  is  a  repertory  or  year-book  of  progress  in  natural 
history  for  teachers  and  general  readers.  We  hope  that  the  friends  of 
natural  science  will  give  it  the  pecuniary  aid  needed  to  carry  it  through 
the  financial  crisis.  Subscribe  for  it,  and  ask  your  friends  to  take  it.  It 
is  published  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass.,  at  $4.00 
a  year. 

The  Common  School,  edited  by  Supt.  W.  E.  Crosby,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
has  made  a  promising  beginning.  It  discusses  with  vigor  and  good  judg- 
ment the  many  vital  questions  connected  with  public  education,  while 
its  more  special  aim  is  the  presentation  of  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching.  The  first  two  numbers  contain  each  sixteen  pages,  small  folio 
size,  double  column.    It  is  printed  on  tinted  paper.    The  subscription 

price  is  $1,50  a  year. 
A 
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The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster  has  entered  on  its  twentieth  year 
with  the  prospect  that  the  current  volume  will  be  equal,  at  least,  to  the 
best  of  its  predecessors.  This  is  an  assurance  that  it  will  maintain  its 
high  rank  among  the  educational  journals,  few  of  which  contain  as 
many  articles  of  practical  value.  We  will  send  the  Monthly  and  the 
Schoolmaster  to  one  address  for  $2.50  a  year. 

The  Nursery  (John  L.  Shorey,  Boston,)  is  the  gem  of  the  periodicals 
deigned  for  the  little  ones.  Its  appearance  each  month  never  fails  to 
make  their  eyes  sparkle  with  delight.  We  do  not  see  how  it  could  be 
improved,  either  in  matter  or  illustrations.  It  has  the  key  to  little  chil- 
dren's hearts. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sampson,  Columbus,  O.,  general  agent  for  A.  S.  Barnes 

&  Co.,  New  York,  has  published  a  series  of  "  Parsing  Blanks  *  for  the 
use  of  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  lessons  in  parsing.  The  series  has  a 
separate  blank  for  each  part  of  speech,  so  ruled  and  headed  as  to  pre- 
scribe a  definite  form  and  manner  for  parsing  it.  Each  blank  also  con- 
tains a  word,  parsed  in  full  as  an  illustration  or  model.  The  use  of  these 
blanks  will  save  much  time  in  the  writing  of  parsing  lessons  and  the 
correction  of  the  papers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  system  and  thorough- 
ness will  be  secured. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder,  Chicago,  111.,  does  as  good 

work  in  making  and  repairing  slated  blackboards  as  is  done  in  the 
country.  He  has  made  this  business  a  specialty  for  years,  and  his  work 
is  strongly  commended  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  West. 
His  liquid  slating  stands  the  test  of  schoolroom  use. 


NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.  By  Robert  Herbert  Quick,  M.A. 
12mo.  332  pp.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  Retail  price,  post- 
paid, $2.00. 

Analysis  of  the  English  Language.  By  Samuel  S.  Greene,  LL.D. 
I2mo.    324  pp.    Philadelphia :  Cowperthwait  &  Co.    Price,  $1.20. 

Model  Dialogues.  A  New  and  Choice  Collection  of  Original  Dialogues, 
Tableaux,  etc.  Compiled  by  William  M.  Clark,  Editor  of  Schoolday 
Magazine,  12mo.  375  pp.  Philadelphia :  J.  W.  Daughaday  &  Co. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

Training  of  the  Voice  in  Elocution.  By  M.  Josephine  Warren,  Teacher 
of  Elocution,  Philapelphia.    8mo.    5{)  pp.    Price,  postpaid,  50  cts. 

Schemes  Statistics  of  the  World.  Semi-Annual  PublicAtion.  Novem- 
ber, 1873.  Edited  by  Prof.  Alexander  J.  Schem.  New  York :  G.  J. 
Moulton.    Price,  postpaid,  50  cts. 


We  will  furnish  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  and  LittelVs 

Living  Age^  one  year  each,  for  $8.00 ;  the  Monthly  and  LippincotVs  Mag- 
azine for  $4.00 ;  the  Monthly  and  the  College  Courant  for  $3.50 ;  and  the 
Monthly  and  Northrop's  "  Education  Abroad  "  for  $2.50. 
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AGASSIZ    AS   A   TEACHER. 

• 

No  man  in  the  mighty  host  of  the  world's  teachers  was 
greater  than  Prof.  Agassiz,  so  recently  fallen.  He  was  many- 
sided,  and  had  points  of  contact  with  kings  and  emperors  and 
with  the  humblest  children. 

He  was  a  teacher  all  his  life, — a  professed  teacher.  He  was 
a  professor  in  virtue  of  his  being  connected  with  universities 
in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new ;  but  his  professional  teaching 
was  but  a  small  part  of  his  teaching  work.  He  taught  every 
body  whom  he  met,  not  in  a  dogmatic  way  or  with  an  air  of 
superiority,  but  in  a  love  of  truth  and  with  the  docile  spirit  of 
a  child.  He  took  every  one  into  his  very  heart,  and  inspired 
all  with  his  own  strong  love  of  knowledge.  The  little  boy  who 
brought  to  him  a  pretty  pebble  or  shell,  soon  found  the  play- 
thing full  of  wonders  and  connected  with  other  wonders,  until 
his  little  soul  became  perfectly  enthusiastic  in  its  eagerness  to 
know  more.  It  was  the  same  when  he  stood  before  his  classes 
or  lectured  before  the  most  intelligent  public  audiences.  He* 
and  his  hearers  were  lost  in  the  subject  and  in  gazing  down 
opening  vistas  of  thought  and  research,  stretching  away  into 
infinity. 

He  was  the  greatest  living  teacher,  because  he  was  a  constant 
learner,  and  was  always  aglow  with  that  inspiration  which 
comes  from  fresh  thoughts  and  fresh  knowledge.  His  greatest 
lectures  were  merely  the  revelation  of  himself  as  studying 
aloud,  the  hearer  being  taken  into  his  confidence  and  the  two 
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asking  the  questions  and  working  out  the  answers  together. 
Many  teachers  and  lecturers  simply  cast  seed — often  old  and 
mouldy — upon  frozen  ground ;  but  Agassiz  in  his  kindling  en- 
thusiasm brought  with  him  sunshine  and  shower,  and  prepared 
the  soil  for  his  broadcast  sowing. 

No  man  ever  came  in  contact  with  him  for  an  hour  without 
feeling  the  contagion  of  his  enthusiasm.  The  writer  of  this 
brief  sketch  once  entered  a  car  in  western  New  York,  and 
found  Prof.  Agassiz  in  it  holding  patiently  a  large  pail  of  water 
containing  some  very  young  fishes  (gar-pikes),  which  he  was 
desirous  to  take  home  to  Cambridge  that  he  might  watch  their 
growth  and  development.  The  pail  could  not  be  placed  upon 
the  floor,  for  the  water  would  be  spilled  by  the  rocking  of  the 
car,  and  the  professor's  hand  and  arm  were  weary.  I  relieved 
him  for  awhile  and  that  left  him  free  to  talk,  and  the  wonder- 
ing passengers  gathered  about  him  and  soon  all  had  caught  his 
enthusiasm  about  the  wonderful  fishes  and  the  wonderful 
changes  that  were  to  befall  them. 

When  a  young  man  in  Europe,  Cuvier  had  given  him  for 
study  all  the  fossil  fishes  of  his  great  collection,  and  indeed  all 
the  fossil  fishes  then  found  in  Europe,  were  placed  in  his  hands. 
One  great  group,  with  very  hard  scales,  puzzled  him  beyond 
measure,  and  he  could  get  no  clue  to  their  affinities,  until  one 
day  he  chanced  to  find  in  some  museum  a  dried  skin  of  an 
American  gar,  showing  similar  scales.  This  discovery  threw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  his  old  paleozoic  ganoids,  and  enabled  him 
to  give  them  their  true  place  in  the  great  system  of  Nature. 
But  the  professor  had  never  obtained  the  young  of  the  gar 
before,  and  now  he  was  about  to  study  the  growth  and  changes 
of  a  fish  that  had  years  before  helped  him  to  bridge  over  the 
vast  geological  periods  since  fishes  of  the  same  type  sported  in 
the  paleozoic  waters.  Doubtless  at  first  many  of  the  passen- 
gers had  a  sort  of  contemptuous  pity  for  the  man,  as  they  saw 
him  patiently  holding  up  from  the  floor  the  heavy  tin  pail  con- 
taining some  worthless  minnows,  and  thought  that  so  fine  and 
noble  a  looking  man  ought  to  be  in  some  more  profitable  busi- 
ness. But  when  he  talked,  and  they  found  the  worthless  min- 
nows became  the  germ  of  a  great  theme,  they  passed  from  pity 
to  wonder  and  from  wonder  to  admiration.  This  was  teaching 
in  its  highest  and  best  sense. 

He  often  lectured  in  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Massachu- 
setts, and,  with  his  rare  power  of  crayon  delineation,  always 
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made  the  pupils  see  what  he  saw,  and  kindled  within  them  a 
measure  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  He  exhausted  no  subject, 
leaving  the  pupil  to  think  that  nothing  remained.  At  what- 
ever point  he  began,  his  theme  branched  out  into  infinity — 
there  were  always  grander  things  beyond.  His  life  was,  in- 
deed, quite  like  his  themes.  It  was  not  a  circle  closing  around 
completed  results,  however  great;  it  was  a  marginal  life,  lived 
along  the  hither  edge  of  the  great  unexplored  realm  of  Nature. 
His  achievements  were  very  great,  but  his  plans  and  hopes 
were  vastly  greater.  But  as  a  teacher  he  has  inspired  thou- 
sands with  his  own  spirit,  and  they  will  carry  out  his  plans  of 
investigation  and  his  work  will  go  on. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  in  a  short  article,  to  speak  of  his  own 
contributions  to  science.  They  were  geological  and  paleonto- 
logical  in  part,  but  his  greater  labor  was  in  departments  of 
Natural  History,  in  the  study  and  classification  of  living  forms 
of  animal  life. 

In  all  his  studies  he  was  a  reverent  believer  in  a  great  per- 
sonal God,  and  the  creation  was  only  aa  expression  of  His 
thoughts.  He  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  any  of  the 
schemes  of  those  who  praise  the  creation  and  deny  a  Creator; 
who  believe  in  "  an  order  but  not  in  an  Ordainer."  He  would 
allow  no  one  to  undervalue  Nature,  as  quite  too  many  have 
done.  It  was  all  divine  and  sacred  to  him.  In  the  last  of  his 
published  articles,  we  find  his  philosophic  mind  summing  up 
all  knowledge  in  the  following  grand  words: 

"  It  can  not  be  too  soon  understood  that  science  is  one,  and  that 
whether  we  investigate  language,  philosophy,  theology,  history,  or 
physics,  we  are  dealing  with  the  same  problem,  culminating  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves.  Speech  is  known  only  in  connection  with  the  organs 
of  man,  thought  in  connection  with  his  br^in,  religion  as  the  expression 
of  his  aspirations,  history  as  the  record  of  his  deeds,  and  physical 
science  as  the  law  under  which  he  lives.  Philosophers  and  theologians 
have  yet  to  learn  that  a  physical  fact  is  as  sacred  as  a  moral  principle.  Our 
own  nature  demands  from  us  this  double  allegiance." 

The  work  of  Agassiz  will  long  live,  and  his  name  will  pass 
down  the  ages  with  the  great  names  of  Cuvier  and  Von  Hum- 
boldt. He  was  at  once  a  naturalist  and  a  philosopher,  but 
when  he  came  to  make  his  will,  he  added  to  his  name  the  title 
he  honored  most, — that  of  "  teacher  ",  and  the  starred  name  of 
"  Louis  Agassiz,  teacher,"  will  stand  at  the  head  of  the  roll  of 
the  great  teachers  of  the  world.  E.  B.  A. 
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GERMAN  AND  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MATTERS. 

Mr-  Editor:  The  articles  in  which  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Young  de- 
scribes the  whole  of  the  school  organism  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  German  school  organisms 
in  general,  and  especially  the  last  article  in  which  he  draws  a 
comparison  of  German  and  American  school  matters,  must  be 
classed  with  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  your  valuable 
publication.  The  author  of  those  articles  has  (every  candid 
mind  among  German-born  teachers  must  concede  this  much) 
carefully  studied  his  subject  and  diligently  tried  to  do  it  full 
justice;  and  his  comparison  of  German  and  American  schools 
is  fair  and  well-balanced.  Permit  me,  however,  to  add  some 
facts  concerning  German  schools  to  those  by  him  presented. 

Prof.  Young  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  German  ele- 
mentary schools  of  now-a-days  are  inferior  to  the  same  schools 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago;  that  the  wide-spread  renown 
of  those  institutions  «?a«  then  toell  deserved,  while  it  is  not  now  ; 
and  that  most  of  the  «trictures  to  which  he  subjects  the  present 
schooling,  were  not  applicable  to  that  of  former  times.  There 
are  many  German  teachers  in  this  country  who  have  been  both 
pupils  and  teachers  in  the  former  better  schools,  and  who  will 
readily  testify  to  the  correctness  of  what  I  here  state. 

During  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  German  governments  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  were  active  republicans,  or  at  least  democrats  and  lib- 
eral-minded in  many  respects;  that  the  public  schools  had 
raised  a  generation  of  self- thinking  and  mentally  independent 
men  and  women ;  and  that  school  government  had  been  too 
liberal,  as  they  called  it.  It  was  evident  that  Germany  must 
become  a  republic,  and  that  the  State  Church  must  go  to  the 
wall,  if  this  liberal  school  government  should  continue.  Con- 
sequently strict  measures  were  taken,  first  in  all  the  larger,  and 
at  last  also  in  the  minor  states,  to  prevent  this  "dreadful  calam- 
ity ",  and  those  famous  regulations  were  issued  which  intention- 
ally lowered  the  standard  of  learning,  moral  character,  and 
social  position  of  the  teachers,  and  likewise  the  standard  of 
public-school  education  of  the  pupils.  These  regulations  have 
been  in  existence  for  now  twenty  years,  and  as  most  of  the  bet- 
ter teachers  had  been  exiled  or  driven  out  of  employment,  and 
the  teachers'  salaries  were  not  raised  in  proportion  with  the 
prices  of  first  necessities,  nay  intentionally  kept  at  the  lowest 
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possible  figure  in  order  to  break  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
fraternity,  they  have  been  exceedingly  successful.  The  inten- 
tion was,  and  is,  to  make  of  the  Germans  a  kind  of  Chinese, 
uniformly  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  just  enough  for  sub- 
jects of  despotic  governments,  but  unable  to  think,  observe,  and 
act  for  themselves  in  matters  of  conviction — as  far  as  the  labor- 
ing mass  of  the  population  is  concerned — and  to  impart  the 
best  possible  education  to  the  ruling  and  well-to-do  classes,  so 
as  to  render  them  able  to  govern  the  "  vile  multitude.'*  This 
intention  has  so  well  succeeded,  that  the  teacher's  vocation  is 
no  longer  attractive  for  the  better  talented  and  mentally  inde- 
pendent young  men,  and  thousands  of  public  schools  do  no 
longer  find  teachers  at  all,  while  other  thousands  are  oflicered 
by  ^G\ioo\'pr(Kparandi  of  the  poorest  attainments.  There  4re 
some  few  teachers  and  schools  left — especially  in  larger  cities 
and  those  under  private  direction — exhibiting  still  the  old  ex- 
cellence, and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  have,  of  course, 
never  lost  it ;  but  their  proportion  to  the  whole  number  grows 
signally  less  from  year  to  year,  as  the  teachers  emigrate  or  die 
out  who  have  seen  the  better  times. 

It  is,  therefore,  advisable  for  those  Americans  who  wish  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  schools  that  ever  existed,  to 
study  not  the  present  German  public  schools  and  their  govern- 
ment, but  such  schools  in  this  country  as  have  been  founded  or 
administered  by  the  great  number  of  German  teachers  of  the 
old  school  who  were  exiled  by  the  revolution  of  1848;  and  as 
their  number  is  already  considerably  thinned  out  by  death  and 
transition  to  better-paying  vocations  of  life,  there  is  not  much 
time  to  lose  for  such  study. 

We  heartily  agree  with  Prof  Young  in  the  statement,  that 
'^  we  should  make  many  mistakes  in  attempting  to  graft  much 
that  is  German  upon  our  educational  system  "  ;  with  the  limi- 
tation, however,  that  there  is  no  such  danger  in  attempting  to 
graft  much  that  is  German- American  upon  that  system — wit- 
ness Mr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  or  Mr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  or  Mr. 
Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  or  any  number  of  equally  distinguished 
professional  men.  The  comparatively  best  exhibit  of  the  peda- 
gogical views  of  the  most  experienced  German- American  teach- 
ers, is  to  be  tound  in  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual 
Conference  of  German- American  Teachers,  held  in  Hoboken^ 
1872."* 

•This  volume  is  to  be  had  from  L.  W.  Schmidt,  24  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 
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There  is  another  fact  concerning  German  schools,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  Prof.  Young's  notice,  to  wit,  that  the 
best  feature  of  these  schools,  past  and  present,  consists  in  the 
existence  of  German  universities,  as  a  basis  to  the  educational 
system.  It  is  through  the  agency  of  these  highest  institutions 
of  learning  that  are  trained  the  principals  and  assistant  teach- 
ers of  Normal  Schools,  the  whole  hierarchy  of  school  commis- 
sioners and  inspectors ;  in  short,  tihe  entire  body  of  men  who 
govern  the  system  of  public  schools.  Pedagogy  being  in  these 
universities  a  distinct  branch  of  study,  taught  by  a  number  of 
professors  of  a  variety  of  views,  from  a  variety  of  scientific 
standpoints,  but  at  any  rate  more  thoroughly  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  the  German  school  government  baffles,  to 
seme  degree,  the  efforts  of  the  state  despotism  to  emasculate 
the  minds  of  the  people  through  the  school.  This  is  so  much 
the  more  the  case,  as  the  influence  of  the  state  governments  on 
the  universities  is  not  absolute. 

There  are  two  features  connected  with  those  universities  since 
their  very  foundation,  which  counteract  the  illiberal  purposes 
of  the  monarchical  governments  :  the  professors,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  choose  their  own  colleagues — subject,  of  course, 
to  the  approval  of  the  monarch,  which,  however,  is  rarely  with- 
held, and  any  scientific  man  may  establish  himself  at  the  uni- 
versity as  a  professor  without  salary  (Privat-Docenf),  and  if  he 
achieve  a  decided  success  as  a  teacher,  and  the 'Academical  Sen- 
ate (the  body  of  professors)  do  not  grant  him  a  regular  profes- 
sorship, he  may  be  sure  to  be  called  by  some  other  Academical 
Senate  to  accept  a  place  there.  It  is  these  two  grand  features, 
which  the  governments  would  fain  have  long  ago  abolished,  if 
they  dared,  that  German  science  preserves  some  independence 
as  against  the  despotical  pressure  from  above,  and  that  the 
great  body  of  German  scientists  exerts  an  influence  on  the  na- 
tion, in  many  respects  antagonistic  to  the  political  government. 
This  influence  was  far  more  considerable  before  the  year  1848, 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  then  prevailing  excellence  of  the 
common  schools.  This  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
all  Americans  who  described  the  organism  of  the  German  edu- 
cational system,  much  to  the  detriment  of  their  conclusions 
drawn  from  their  observation. 

We  can  not  help  enlarging  somewhat  more  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  German  university  establishment.  To  it  chiefly 
the  nation  owes  its  resurrection  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
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thirty  years'  war,  which  left  it  politically  dead,  mentally  effete, 
and  materially  ruined.  Immediately  after  that  dreadful  war 
there  came  a  period  lasting  over  a  century,  which  taxed  the  re- 
creative powers  of  the  nation  nearly  as  much  as  the  war  itself, 
the  period  in  which  several  hundred  utterly  despotic  govern- 
ments, each  administered  according  to  the  ruinous  principle  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  most  of  them  subventioned  by  him  with  money, 
in  order  hopelessly  to  split  and  enervate  the  German  empire, 
wasted  what  little  resources  the  nation  contrived  to  develop. 
That  Germany  could  ever  have  recovered  from  such  unexam- 
pled inflictions,  and  could  have  become  what  it  is,  must  appear 
like  a  miracle  to  all  who  neglect  to  trace  the  influence  of  the 
German  universities  upon  the  national  education.  We  are  not 
blind  to  the  many  faults  and  failings  which  these  institutions 
have  always  exhibited;  but  they  have  nevertheless  saved  the 
German  nation  in  the  formidable  long  crisis  mentioned.  They 
have  done  it  by  establishing  a  high  standard  of  education,  by 
spreading  it  gradually  over  larger  and  larger  circles  of  the  na- 
tion, and  by  thus  restoring  in  its  mental  power  and  moral 
character  the  source  of  material  and  political  independence. 
This  influence  can  historically  be  traced  from  decade  to  decade  ; 
it  revived,  step  by  step,  the  literature,  the  philosophy,  the 
iscientific  efforts,  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  from  the 
gymnasia,  normal  schools,  and  higher  private  schools  down  to 
the  common  schools ;  it  created  the  philosophy  of  education 
and  developed  it  into  a  complete  system,  to  which  the  various 
methods  of  instruction  and  moral  training  were  adapted.  It 
deserves  the  highest  praise  for  having  finally  established  the 
great  truth  that  ail  education  must  he  systematic ;  that  all  the 
schools  of  a  country  must  be  a  system,  an  organic  whole,  if  they 
are  to  develop  the  full  possible  excellence  of  each  grade,  and 
reall}'  to  produce  true  men  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word — 
and  none  buJt  such ;  in  a  word,  that  the  school  is  necessarily  mo- 
narchical  and  a  centralization. 

Here  perhaps  your  readers  will  stop  and  take  breath.  "  How 
is  that  ?  A  monarchical  and  centralized  school  a  necessity  ? 
and  here  in  free  America?"  We  will  explain,  in  a  very  few 
words,  what  we  mean  by  these  terms.  The  idea  is  to  be  the 
monarch,  and  the  centralization  is  to  be  compatible  with  the 
highest  imaginable  degree  of  individual  freedom.  This  thought, 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  all  history,  is  essentially  a  German  in- 
vention, and  all  the  world  will  have  to  appreciate  and  appro- 
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priate  it.  That  the  Germans  of  the  old  country  are  at  present 
unable  to  carry  it  through  in  all  its  ultimate  consequences,  and 
that  their  despotic  governments  falsify  it  in  its  partial  execu- 
tion, are  not  the  faults  of  the  idea.  Suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  United  States  had  a  grand  National  University,  en- 
dowed with  all  the  material  means  to  carry  out  every  necessary 
investigation,  to  support  every  kind  of  study,  to  tolerate  every 
kind  of  doctrine  on  an  equal  footing  with  every  other,  and  to 
grant  sufl&cient  means  of  existence  to  every  teacher  and  pupil 
of  science  and  art  whichsoever;  suppose,  as  a  consequence 
thereof,  that  the  science  and  art  of  pedagogy,  with  all  its  auxil- 
iary sciences  and  arts,  were  there  taught  by  the  greatest  possi- 
ble variety  of  teachers  and  from  the  most  various  standpoints, 
both  practically  and  theoretically, — and  you  have  the  chief 
feature  of  what  we  call  centralization  in  school  matters.  Of 
course  the  body  of  professors  ought  to  be  the  only  ones  who 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  their  regular  colleagues,  subject, 
however,  to  the  ratification  of  their  choice  through  all  the  en- 
rolled students  of  the  particular  branch  of  study.  Of  course 
also  everybody  should  be  allowed  there  to  teach  as  a  private 
professor,  if  he  can  find  pupils.  No  political  party,  no  religious 
sect,  no  outsiders  whosoever,  should  be  able  to  exert  the  slight- 
est influence  on  the  institution;  and  this  independence  will 
continue,  if  the  first  choice  of  professors  is  left  to  the  existing 
colleges  of  the  country. 

To  that  National  University  will  flock  all  the  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  responsible 
calling  of  professors  in  colleges,  in  normal  schools,  superin- 
tendents of  public  schools,  principals  and  assistant  principals 
of  public  schools,  beside  many  others.  They  will  there,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  country,  have  an  excel- 
lent chance  to  learn  the  science  and  art  of  pedagogy  practically 
and  theoretically,  to  learn  it  from  a  variety  of  standpoints  at 
the  hands  of  the  best  pedagogical  talents  of  the  age ;  and  they 
will  spread  their  acquirements  by  word  and  example  in  thou- 
sands of  schools  all  over  the  country.  Thus  the  pedagogical 
idea  will  become  monarch  in  all  the  schools  without  impairing 
anybody's  individual  freedom.  The  public  at  large  will  learn 
more  and  more  of  the  requirements  of  the  schools  for  universal 
truly  humane  education,  and  willingly  help  in  reforming  all 
the  schools  according  to  the  demands  of  the  idea.  Domestic 
education  will  be  rapidly  influenced'  by  the  growing  general 
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insight  into  these  demands.  Family,  community,  and  state 
will  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  school.  The  pestgpf  political 
and  sectarian  influences  upon  our  schools  will  be  paralyzed  by 
a  universal  public  opinion  in  the  wake  of  the  scientific  and 
artistic  progress  fostered  by  the  National  University.  The 
teacher's  calling  will  be  a  profession  followed  by  a  growing 
number  of  the  best  talents  and  characters,  because  it  is  now 
very  prominent  before  the  people  and  likely  to  secure  better 
salaries.  We  hope  that  these  brief  remarks  on  the  topic  pre- 
sented will  suffice  for  the  present  to  hint  at  the  great  useful- 
ness of  a  National  University  scheme. 

As  another  fact  in  German  school  matters,  which  seems  to  be 
little  appreciated  by  Prof.  Young,  must  be  mentioned  the  great 
degree  of  freedom  left  to  German  teachers  as  to  methods  of  in- 
struction and  discipline.  He  is  inclined  to  find  in  German 
public  schools  much  more  uniformity  than  there  is ;  and  as  he 
sees  in  this  uniformity,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  source  of  evil 
than  of  good,  he  is  unwilling  to  have  it  imitated  in  our  schools. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  German  mind  is  more  than  any  other 
— immensely  more  than  any  other — immensely  more  than  the 
American — averse  to  uniformity  in  matters  of  conviction,  idea.s, 
and  their  application.  On  this  rock  of  mental  independence 
and  ideal  variety  the  despotic  form  of  German  government 
must  ultimately  founder  and  be  shivered  to  atoms.  Even  now 
this  despotism  with  all  its  profuse  school  regulations  and  school 
inspection  does  not  dare  to  insist  upon  uniformity  of  education 
beyond  a  certain  point.  This  point  is  established  in  the  stand- 
ard of  learning  for  every  grade  of  school— and  such  a  standard 
is  truly  indispensable  anywhere,  most  so  in  the  freest  country. 
To  control  the  how  of  obtaining  this  result  by  teachers,  what 
methods,  what  kind  of  discipline,  what  sort  of  moral  influence 
Ls  applied  by  them,  this  would  require  the  omnipresence  of 
school  inspectors,  which  luckily  is  not  yet  invented.  The  only 
efiTectual  way  to  secure  this  uniformity — or,  more  properly,  the 
abject  servile  spirit  of  the  teachers  which  prompts  them  to 
educate  their  pupils  into  Chinese — is  a  uniform  servile  educa- 
tion of  the  teachers  themselves  within  the  normal  schools. 
There  the  means  is  tried  with  ever-increasing  success,  at  least 
apparently ;  but,  as  the  national  mind  revolts  at  this  emascu- 
lating uniformity,  the  progress  made  by  the  governments  in 
this  direction  is  indeed  far  less  than  what  might  be  expected. 

We  refrain  from  making  at  this  time  some  more  remarks 
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which  the  articles  of  Prof.  Young  suggest  to  us  ;  but  if  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  consider  their  communication  worth  the  while,  they  will 
not  be  withheld. 
Newark^  N.  J.,  January^  1874.  Adolf  Douai 
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These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  pupils  of  the  gram- 
mar and  high-school  grades.  • 

A  most  common  complaint  against  school  management,  espe- 
cially in  cities  and  villages,  is  that  too  many  hours  of  mental 
work  are  required  of  pupils.  It  is  assumed  that  the  hours  of 
school  session  are  filled,  as  they  should  be,  with  close  mental 
application,  either  in  study  or  recitation.  To  these,  it  is  quite 
customary,  even  as  low  as  the  lowest  grammar  grade,  practically 
to  require  pupils  to  spend  one  or  two  hours  more  at  home,  and 
usually  in  the  evening.  Is  it  strange  that  complaint  against 
this  should  be  common,  while  the  practice  is  so  common  ? 
Whatever  study  is  required  of  pupils,  should  consist  with  good 
health  and  sound  progress ;  and  study  that  perils  either,  is  un- 
reasonable. 

The  question.  How  many  hours  of  study  are  best  ?  is  to  be 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  medical  and  household  experience.  In 
citing  these  two  arbiters,  it  is  not  intended  to  exclude  or  dis- 
parage the  judgment  of  others ;  but,  as  the  physician  is  profes- 
sionally competent  and  impartial,  and  the  parent  eminently 
responsible  for  the  rearing  of  the  pupil,  their  judgment,  run- 
ning to  the  same  conclusion,  ought  certainly  to  be  accepted  by 
all  parties  less  interested  and  less  competent. 

Now  the  question  has  often  been  submitted  to  medical  expe- 
rience and  judment,  and  their  concurrent  decision  is  already 
rendered  in  favor  of  confining  study  to  the  five  or  six  hours  of 
school  session.  It  is,  indeed,  clearly  in  favor  of  reducing  these 
hours  rather  than  adding  to  them. 

Household  experience  confirms  that  of  the  medical  profession. 
Indeed,  the  resistance  of  parents  against  the  required  hours  of 
study,  has  led  to  the  modern  policy  of  shorter  sessions,  so  far  as 
•  any  popular  demand  has  called  for  them. 

This  paper  is  written  at  the  request  of  a  mother  whose 
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daughter  is  broken  down  by  overwork  ;  and,  since  this  writing 
was  begun,  a  casual  visit  with  two  families  in  the  neighboring 
city,  found  the  parents  of  both  protesting  strongly  against  the 
evening  work  required  of  their  children,  declaring  it  ruinous 
and  insupportable. 

What  is  it,  in  our  schools,  that  makes  extra  hours  necessary, 
or  seem  to  be  so?  In  whose  interest  is  this  demand  made,  or 
this  custom,  so  far  as  it  is  such,  established  ?  To  the  writer,  it 
seems  that  two  practices,  mainly,  lead  to  the  demand,  and  in 
speaking  of  these,  the  parties  for  whose  behoof  it  is,  if  there  is 
any  benefit  in  it,  will  appear. 

First,  the  practice  of  long  recitations  is  arranged — say  fifty 
or  sixty  minutes,  instead  of  thirty.  A  strong  temptation  lies 
before  the  teacher  to  use  the  longer  period  if  he  can  have  it. 
He  can  work  more  at  leisure,  and  is  likely  to  think  he  can  do 
better  work  with  more  time. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  advocate  any  particular 
length  of  recitations,  but  obviously,  since  the  session  is  limited, 
the  time  of  each  exercise  should  be  proportioned  to  it.  The 
teacher  should  shape  and  limit  his  work  before  the  class,  so  as 
to  conform  to  a  reasonable  limit  of  time. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that,  for  the  average  scholar,  the  time  of  study 
is  quite  as  essential  to  his  sound  progress,  as  the  time  of  reci- 
tation.    Prof.  Hancock  says  in  a  recent  paper : 

"This  exaltation  of  the  importance  of  the  recitation  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  changes  in  our  educational  methods.  Formerly  it  played  a  very 
subordinate  part  to  study ;  now  it  has  become  in  many  schools  the 
almost  all  in  all,  study  being  quite  crowded  to  one  side.  It  might  be  a 
profitable  question  to  consider,  whether  a  partial  return,  at  least,  to  the 
old  landmarks  might  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  sound  acquirements." 

The  other  practice  referred  to,  is  more  disastrous  and  less 
reasonable  even  than  the  first.  It  is  a  lack  of  discretion  in  the 
assignment  of  lessons,  and  of  skill  in  laying  out  the  work  upon 
them.  This  error  would  be^  less  observable  and  culpable,  if 
truth  would  allow  the  assertion  that  it  is  confined  to  inexpe- 
rienced teachers. 

The  mistake  lies  chiefly  in  assigning  a  tedious  mass  of  de- 
tails in  such  studies  as  grammar,  history,  geography,  chemis- 
try, geology,  and  the  like,  for  a  lesson,  leaving  the  pupil  to 
labor  indiscriminately  upon  the  mass,  instead  of  indicating  by 
a  few  skillfully  chosen  topics  or  questions,  or  both,  placed  be- 
fore the  pupil,  a  proper  outline  to  be  fastened  on  the  mind. 
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Take  the  average  ten  page3  from  any  book  of  school  history, 
chemistry,  or  geology,  with  the  usual  alternation  of  the  im- 
portant and  essential  with  the  casual  and  trivial,  and  what 
teacher  has  not  observed  the  proportion  of  time  and  labor 
thrown  away  by  the  average  pupil  in  studying  with  equal  zeal 
the  whole  mass,  one-half  or  more  of  which,  when  acquired  by 
dint  of  this  misapplied  labor,  is  the  merest  lumber  in  the  mind. 

The  writer,  in  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years*  teaching, 
is  fully  convinced  that  skill  in  teaching  pupils  of  the  grades 
here  considered,  lies  quite  as  much  in  keeping  back  from  their 
attention  what  is  inconsequential  and  incident,  as  in  putting 
before  them  in  good  shape  what  is  needful  and  valuable. 

The  teacher's  pride,  or  that  of  the  board  of  education,  in  the 
extent  of  the  curriculum,  or  in  high  percentages  of  scholarship, 
ought  to  give  way  before  considerations  of  good*  health  and 
sound  acquisition.  Let  recitations  be  confined  to  reasonable 
length,  so  that  pupils  may  have,  at  least,  one-half  of  the  school 
session  for  study.  Then  let  lessons  be  assigned  with  greater 
discretion,  and,  if  need  be,  let  the  teacher  outline  each,  so  as  to 
indicate  for  the  pupil  the  best  outlay  of  study. 

East  Cleveland^  0.  Henry  Ford. 


THE  RECITATION— MISCELLANEOUS  SUGGESTIONS. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  in  this  article  have  often  been  made 
in  this  and  other  educational  journals.  But  they  need  in  sub- 
stance to  be  often  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  class  of 
young  teachers  constantly  coming  upon  the  arena,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  read  this  journal,  and  all  of  whom  are  anxious  for 
practical  suggestions.  This  is  our  excuse  for  grouping  together 
here  a  number  of  practical  hints  which,  to  experienced  teach- 
ers, may  seem  common-place. 

All  the  machinery  of  school  work  culminates  in  the  recita- 
tion. The  teacher  who  fails  here/aifo  as  a  teacher^  however  suc- 
cessfully he  may  govern  his  school.  A  failure  to  teach  well  is 
more  fundamental  than  a  failure  to  govern  well.  The  ability 
to  govern  well  is  an  accessory  to  good  teaching,  not  vice  verm. 

The  following  suggestions  are  general.  They  can  be  applied 
to  recitations  in  any  branch  of  study : 
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1.  Give  your  whole  attention,  if  possible,  to  the  recitation. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  attention  from 
the  class.  You  can  do  but  little  if  you  are  constantly  diverted 
by  other  things  in  the  school.  During  the  recitation  no  whis- 
pering should  be  allowed  in  the  schoolroom,  however  much  it 
may  be  allowed  at  other  times.  Nor  should  any  question  be 
asked  outside  of  the  class.  This  should  be  insisted  on.  What- 
ever whispering  or  questions  are  necessary  should  be  attended 
to  between  classes. 

2.  The  teacher  should  stand  where  he  can  take  in  all  the 
scholars  at  a  glance  without  appearing  to  watch  them.  To  do 
this  he  must  face  the  school  and  the  class,  while  the  class  sit 
with  their  backs  to  the  school.  If  the  class  sit  facing  the  school, 
or  on  side  seats  where  they  can  look  either  way,  their  attention 
is  quite  apt  to  be  diverted  by  the  other  scholars. 

3.  Usually  the  teacher  should  stand  while  hearing  a  class. 
It  adds  thirty  percent,  or  more,  to  his  power  over  the  class  and 
over  the  school.  It  gives  more  life  to  the  recitation,  while  it 
enables  him  to  see  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  room  and  makes 
him  ready  for  any  emergency.  He  should  avoid  an  awkward 
or  lazy  position,  such  as  leaning  against  the  desk,  twirling  one 
leg  around  the  other,  putting  one  foot  upon  the  chair  or  bench, 
etc. 

4.  The  class  can  be  called  on  to  the  floor  by  a  little  bell  or  by 
any  simple  signal  that  attracts  their  attention.  Too  much 
formality  in  calling  them,  should  be  avoided.  The  first  stroke 
may  call  them  to  their  feet,  and  the  second  to  the  recita- 
tion seats.  Or,  if  the  class  is  small,  one  stroke  may  answer 
both  purposes.  The  thing  desired  is,  that  the  class  come 
promptly  and  quietly  to  their  seats  and  return  in  the  same  way. 
They  should  be  seated  compactly,  neither  crowded  nor  too  much 
scattered. 

5.  The  books,  unless  needed  at  some  time  during  the  recita- 
tion, should  be  left  behind  on  the  desks  of  the  pupils.  If 
needed  part  of  the  time,  they  should,  of  course,  be  kept  entirely 
closed  the  remainder  of  the  time.  In  many  recitations,  the 
teacher's  book  also  should  be  kept  closed.  He  should  have  the 
lesson  better  than  the  best  scholar  in  the  class  has  it,  and  not 
be  obliged  to  keep  peering  into  the  book  to  see  if  the  right 
answer  is  given. 

6.  Insist  on  promptness  in  reciting.  Much  time  is  wasted  and 
bad  habits  are  formed  by  allowing  the  pupil  to  think  a  long 
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time  before  answering,  and  then  to  give  the  answer  very  slowly- 
It  is  true  that  some  pupils  are  slow  by  nature,  and  others  are 
quick.  After  making  due  allowance  for  such  diflTerences,  an 
immediate  answer  should  be  required.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming, 
pass  on  to  the  next.  The  pupil  can  form  no  more  valuable 
habit  than  that  of  being  able  to  say  promptly  what  he  knows 
about  a  given  subject. 

7.  Insist  also  on  accuracy  and  clearness.  These  are  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  good  scholarship,  and  should  not  be  sacrificed  even 
to  promptness.  If  an  answer,  otherwise  correct,  is  given  in  a 
bungling,  ungrammatical  sentence,  do  not  pass  it  over,  but  see 
that  it  is  changed  and  put  into  a  correct  form.  If  you  ask  for 
a  definition,  and  the  pupil  begins  his  answer  by  saying,  "It  is 
when  '',  or,  "  It  is  where  ",  stop  him,  and  show  the  absurdity  of 
his  answer  by  some  such  question  as,  "  When  is  it  ?  "  "  Where  is 
it  ?  "  or,  "  Is  it  a  time  ?  "  "  Is  it  a  place  ?"  Definitions  and  im- 
portant rules  should  be  given  in  the  very  language  of  the  book. 
In  mathematics  especially  words  have  a  very  definite  meaning, 
and  should  be  used  with  strict  accuracy.  A  clear,  sharp-cut, 
well-formed  answer  in  our  common  schools,  is  as  beautiful  as  it 

is  rare. 

8.  Severely  discourage  all  attempts  at  guessing  the  answer. 
Pupils  are  often  very  shrewd  at  this,  but  they  must  be  taught 
that  when  they  come  to  use  their  knowledge  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life  it  must  be  known,  not  guessed. 

9.  Do  not  lose  your  patience  with  any  amount  of  stupidity. 
You  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  do  so.  Things  that  appear 
exceedingly  simple  and  easy  to  you,  may  be  very  hard  and 
mysterious  to  your  pupils.  They  can  not  see  through  them  at 
once.  One  of  your  mottoes  must  be,  "  Line  upon  line,  line  upon 
line;  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept;  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little."  Constantly  recall  the  slow  processes  by 
which  you  learned  what  seems  intuitive  to  you  now,  and  then 
put  yourself  in  the  child's  place. 

10.  Lose  no  time  in  giving  out  the  lesson  for  the  next  day. 
Decide  beforehand  what  it  shall  be,  and  announce  it,  usually, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  recitation.  Be  careful  to  give  all  nec- 
essary explanations  as  to  what  is  to  be  learned  and  how  it  is  to 
be  learned. 

11.  If  the  class,  as  a  whole,  fail  on  the  lesson,  they  should  be 
required  to  take  it  over,  sometimes  with  a  short  lesson  in  ad- 
vance.   It  is  a  waste  of  time,  a  dead  loss,  to  pass  over  what  is 
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not  understood  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  Especially  is  this  so 
in  those  studies  in  which  the  separate  truths  are  all  linked 
together.  It  is  often  a  wholesome  thing  to  require  the  class  to 
recite  the  lesson  again  the  same  day,  or  to  stay  and  recite  it 
after  school. 

12.  If  all  the  class  but  one  understand  a  point,  do  not  take 
their  time  in  explaining  it  to  him.  Ask  him  to  remain  for 
that  purpose  after  school,  or  to  come  early  in  the  morning. 

13.  Close  promptly  when  the  time  is  up.  Do  this  whether 
you  are  through  the  lesson  or  not.  You  have  no  right  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  time  of  the  next  class.  With  a  clock  or  watch 
before  you,  you  can  by  practice  so  time  yourself  as  to  go  over 
the  lesson,  or  the  most  important  part  of  it,  and  close  at  the 
right  moment. 

Andover,  Mass,  R.  T.  Cross. 
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HOW  SHOULD  WRITING  BE  TAUGHT  IN  COMMON 

SCHOOLS  ? 

This  question  is  often  asked  by  teachers,  and  having  seen  no 
answer  that  gives  any  real  help,  I  oflfer  a  few  suggestions  which 
may  be  of  some  use  to  the  teacher  who  is  able  to  make  correct 
letters  with  chalk  on  the  blackboard. 

The  proper  method  of  holding  the  pen  should  be  taught  first, 
and  required  with  such  firmness  that  no  pupil  will  think  of 
evading  or  disobeying  the  requirement.  A  correct  method  of 
holding  the  pen  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  those  acquir- 
ing a  handwriting.  It  embraces  the  position  of  the  pen- 
holder in  the  hand  and  also  the  position  of  the  hand  and  arm 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  movement.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
neglecting  to  give  proper  instruction  upon  this  subject,  as  cor- 
rect rules  are  printed  upon  the  covers  of  nearly  every  writing 
book  used  in  the  schools. 

The  next  subject  in  order  is  movement  in  writing.  Formerly 
the  finger  movement  was  all  that  was  required  of  beginners, 
and  it  was  also  the  principal  movement  used  by  business 
writers  generally,  but  now  no  business  writer,  educated  within 
ten  years,  uses  it  by  itself.  Instead  of  using  it  as  primary  in 
practice,  it  is  combined  with  muscular  movement  as  secondary. 
In  teaching  I  do  not  refer  to  the  finger  movement  as  an  inde- 
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pendent  movement;  but  I  use  and  teach  the  muscular  and 
combined  movements,  and  these  movements  are  used  and 
taught  by  every  author  and  teacher  of  business  writing  in  the 
country.  As  the  object  of  our  schools  is  to  prepare  the  young 
for  business  pursuits,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  teach  those 
movements  which  are  essential  to  a  good  business  handwriting, 
that  what  is  taught  may  be  right  as  far  as  it  goes. 

To  make  the  muscular  movement,  rest  the  arm  on  the  mus- 
cle near  the  elbow  (the  fixed  rest)  and  the  hand  on  the  ends  of 
the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  (the  sliding  rest)  ;  then 
slide  the  bone  of  the  arm  on  the  tissues  of  the  muscle  which 
forms  the  fixed  rest,  the  hand  sliding  on  the  nails.  This  will 
give  the  movement. 

To  teach  the  peculiarity  of  this  movement,  require  the  pupil 
to  take  hold  of  the  right  arm,  near  the  elbow,  with  the  left 
hand,  and  hold  the  muscle  firmly  and,  at  the  same  time,  turn 
the  right  hand  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  and  also  push 
it  out  and  draw  it  back,  thus  showing  that  it  is  the  bone  of  the 
arm  that  gives  the  movement.  The  combined  movement  is 
the  harmonious  action  of  the  muscular  and  finger  movements. 
The  fingers  are  used  as  helps  in  forming  the  loop  and  capital 
letters. 

Teaching  writing  in  ungraded  schools  differs  from  the  same 
exercise  in  graded  schools  in  the  fact  that  in  ungraded  schools 
there  are  necessarily  all  classes  of  writers,  from  beginners  to 
the  advanced  in  the  same  school.  If  the  teacher  is  skilled  at 
the  blackboard,  these  different  grades  may  be  successfully 
taught  at  the  same  time,  while  giving  instruction  on  holding 
the  pen  and  movement,  as  they  will  require  the  same  instruc- 
tion, and,  at  first,  the  same  drill  exercise  in  movement.  These 
exercises  should  be  put  upon  the  board,  and  the  pupils  should 
use  loose  paper.  These  drill  exercises  should  represent  all  the 
various  movements  necessary  in  writing,  and  they  should  be 
gradually  changed  from  the  simple  straight  line  and  curve  to 
the  most  complex  exercises,  that  the  class  may  gain  command 
of  the  hand.  Should  the  more  advanced  master  the  holding  of 
the  pen  and  movement  sooner  than  the  others,  they  may  prac- 
tice the  drill  the  first  half  of  the  lesson,  and  use  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  practice  in  the  copy-book.  But  do  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  have  pupils*  writing  exact  forms.  Be  sure  that  they  hold 
the  pen  and  make  the  movement  when  trying  to  make  cor- 
rect letters.    This  may  be  tested  each  day  by  giving  a  word 
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or  sentence  at  the  board,  and  requiring  the  pupils  to  write  it, 
and  as  fast  as  they  show  the  ability  to  do  it  well,  give  them  the 
book.     The  influence  of  this  will  be  good  on  the  class. 

When  these  points  are  well  established  and  books  are  used, 
the  drill  exercises  may  be  continued  on  loose  paper  a  part  of 
the  time  of  the  exercise  each  day ;  but  the  teacher  must  use 
his  judgment  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  should  be  continued. 

The  best  time  for  the  writing  exercise  is  just  before  recess  in 
the  morning  or  afternoon.  Thirty  or  forty  minutes  will  do  very 
well ;  but,  if  this  amount  of  time  can  not  be  had,  then  give  the 
drill  exercise  one  day  and  write  the  exact  forms  the  next. 

The  free  use  of  the  pen  is  of  first  importance.  The  ability 
to  write  rapidly  a  plain  hand  is  much  more  to  be  desired  than 
a  beautiful  hand  that  is  slow.  A  rapid  and  legible  hand  is  all 
that  business  requires:  this  should  be  first  acquired,  and  then 
beautiful  writing,  if  time  can  be  given  to  acquire  it.  It  is  very 
comforting  to  be  able  to  write  a  beautiful  hand.  To  write  a 
plain  hand  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  forty  words  a  minute  will 
require  long  and  patient  drill ;  therefore,  drill ;  drill  often  and 
long  ;  drill  for  free  movement ;  drill  for  speed ;  drill  for  a  good, 
rapid  hand.  W.  W. 


TAKING    NOTES. 

I  often  hear  teachers  lament  the  fact  that  they  have  not  ac- 
cess to  libraries,  and,  therefore,  can  not  arrange  exercises  for 
their  classes  outside  of  the  text-books  used  in  school.  Now  any 
teacher  of  ordinary  ability  can  by  taking  notes  collect  material 
enough,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  for  a  number  of  inter- 
esting class  exercises.  By  taking  notes,  I  do  not  mean  a  spas- 
modic effort  in  this  direction,  put  forth  once  in  a  great  while, 
but  the  habit  of  taking  notes  continually. 

The  teacher  should  always  carry  a  note-book.  When  you 
take  up  a  book,  paper,  or  magazine,  let  this  be  your  first  ques- 
tion, "  What  can  I  find  in  this  that  I  can  use  to  advantage  in 
my  school?  "  You  will  find,  in  the  course  of  your  reading,  de- 
scriptions of  natural  curiosities,  wonderful  trees  and  plants, 
strange  animals,  etc.  Do  not  trust  to  your  memory  to  retain 
all  this,  but  note  it  down  at  the  time.  Improve  your  spare  mo- 
ments, and  gather  every  item  of  knowledge  that  you  can  make 
8 
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available  in  your  school.  I  have  often  found  interesting  facts 
on  bits  of  wrapping  paper,  leaves  torn  from  old  books,  etc.,  and 
have  used  the  same  to  great  advantage  in  my  school.  It  ig 
astonishing  what  an  amount  of  information  a  person  can  thus 
collect  in  a  very  short  time. 

When  your  note-book  is  full,  what  it  contains  can  be  classi- 
fied. It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  series  of  blank-books,  desig- 
nated thus:  Book  No.  1. — Lessons  on  Plants;  No.  2. — Lessons 
on  Trees;  No.  3. — Lessons  on  Animals ;  No.  4. — Lessons  on  Birds ; 
No.  5. — Lessons  on  Fishes;  No.  6. — Lessons  on  Minerals;  No. 7. — 
Natural  Curiosities,  etc,  etc.  Copy  into  these  books,  in  syste- 
matic order,  the  contents  of  your  note-book. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  manner  in  which  this  in- 
formation might  be  used,  I  will  illustrate :  Suppose  you  have  a 
class  in  geography,  and  you  wish  to  introduce  some  exercise 
that  will  hold  their  attention,  and  cause  them  to  be  glad  when 
the  hour  of  recitation  arrives.  You  say  to  the  class,  "  Children, 
I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few  lessons  on  trees.  I  shall  write 
on  the  board  each  day  the  name  of  some  wonderful  tree,  and 
give  you  a  description  of  it.  This  description  I  shall  expect 
you  to  remember,  and  give  me  any  time  that  I  ask  for  it.  To- 
day I  shall  tell  you  about  the  Cow  Tree.^^  So  you  go  on  and 
tell  them  where  it  grows,  how  it  looks,  what  it  yields,  how  the 
milk  tastes,  when  it  flows  most  freely,  etc.  Do  not  forget  to 
ask  the  children  to  repeat  the  description  before  they  take  their 
seats.  They  will  be  quite  sure  to  remember  what  you  have 
told  them,  and  will  be  very  eager  to  learn  what  the  next  tree 
will  be.  Call  on  the  children  to  give  connected  descriptions  in 
their  own  words.  Question  but  little ;  let  them  do.  most  of  the 
talking. 

When  your  list  of  trees  is  exhausted,  take  plants,  fishes,  ani- 
mals, etc.,  and  conduct  exercises  in  the  same  manner.  Exer- 
cises of  this  kind,  when  properly  conducted,  never  fail  to  in- 
terest a  class,  and  I  have  known  instances  where  the  whole 
neighborhood  became  nearly  as  much  interested  as  the  pupils. 
Parents  would  inquire  at  night,  "  Well,  children,  what  did 
your  teacher  tell  you  to-day  that  was  wonderful  ?  "  The  chil- 
dren would  eagerly  give  the  desired  information,  and  it  would 
form  the  subject  of  conversation  for  the  entire  evening.  The 
children  thus  gained  much  more  information,  and  their  inter- 
est was  greatly  increased  when  they  found  their  parents  were 
also  interested. 
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This  requires  labor,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
but,  when  the  habit  of  taking  notes  is  fully  formed,  it  is  pleas- 
ant and  not  tiresome  work.  Teachefs  need  something  to  stim- 
ulate them  and  to  keep  up  their  interest,  and  the  above  habit 
has  just  this  desired  effect.  Moreover,  it  always  increases  the 
popularity  and  reputation  of  those  who  follow  it. 

In  this  age  of  books  and  papers,  ignorance  is  inexcusable  in 
any  one,  and  how  much  more  so  in  those  who  presume  to  teach 
others.  Teachers  need  to  be  alive,  energetic,  and  intelligent, 
and  they  mud  be,  if  they  hope  to  secure  good  positions,  good 
pay,  and  a  good  name.  **Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing", 
and  seek  to  gain  information  from  every  source :  and  not  only 
gather  it,  but  also  make  a  practical  use  of  it  in  the  schoolroom. 
We  need  much  knowledge  outside  of  the  text-books  used  in 
school,  and  we  can  obtain  it  only  by  constant,  untiring  efforts. 

Deering,  Maine,  Eliza  H.  Morton. 


DO   HENS   SET? 

[The  following  concluding  parapraphs  of  Mr.  Henkle's  article  were 
accidentally  omitted  last  month. — Ed.] 

I  close  with  a  few  references  to  show  that  there  are  others 
that  favor  the  literary  recognition  of  set  in  the  sense  of  incu- 
bate : 

On  page  328,  Book  2,  of  "  An  English  Syntithology,  in  three 
books  ",  184o,  by  James  Brown,  I  find  not  only  "Hens  seV',  but, 
"  Will  you  Hct  down  ?"     He  approves  of  both  expressions. 

On  p.  225  of  the  American  Educational  Monthly,  1873,  is  a  short 
article  by  that  acute  grammatical  critic,  S.  W.  Whitney,  on 
"Sitting,  or  Setting",  in  which  he  favors  the  expression,  "a 
getting  hen." 

On  p.  10  of  the  Normal  Monthly,  Oct.  1^73,  is  a  short  note  in 
favor  of  "  the  hen  seta.^^ 

In  Cotgrave's  French  and  English  Dictionary,  1660,  the 
French  perfect  participle  oeuve,  is  defined  as  "  get  on^  It  should, 
however,  be  stated  that  Sherwood,  in  the  English-French  part, 
has  "To  nitt  (as  a  henne  with  egges.)  Couver^\  and  in  the 
French-English  part  is,  "  Couver,  To  brood,  sit  on,  or  cowreovev.^^ 

Salem,  Ohio,  W.  D.  Henkle. 
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Friend  White:  I  have  taken  a  deal  of  satisfaction  in  reading  Dr. 
Mayo's  articles,  in  reply  to  President  Eliot's  collegiate  indignation-feast 
at  Elmira.  Have  wondered  much  that,  of  the  large  number  of  able  men 
now  representing  our  high  schools,  not  one  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
come  to  their  vindication.  The  fact  is,  these  high  schools,  years  since, 
became  so  efficient  that  the  masses  recognize  the  justice  of  the  title,  the 
People's  Colleges^  and  hence  the  rapid  demise  of  a  considerable  number  of 
puny,  half-starved,  one-horse  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
sooner  quite  a  number  more  similar  institutions  die,  the  better  for 
all  parties  concerned.  The  high  school  is,  or  should  be,  the  stepping- 
stone  to"  the  state  university,  the  crowning  glory  of  our  American  sys- 
tem of  education, — President  Eliot  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding!  I 
am  sadly  at  fault,  in  estimating  the  intelligence  and  educational  spirit  of 
this  country,  if  we  ever  abandon  our  present  school  system,  for  one 
more  kindred  to  the  old  monastic  system,  howsoever  harmonious  may 
be  the  union  between  our  denominational  colleges  and  the  interests  that 
sustain  them. 

Rochester^  Minn.  C.  H.  Roberts. 


Mr.  Editor:  "H.  C",  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Monthly,  requests 
me  to  answer  certain  grammatical  queries. 

First,  he  wants  to  know  why  *'  You  would  better  "  is  preferable  to 
"You  had  better"?  To  this  I  answer  that  I  consider  "had  better" 
preferable  to  "  would  better  "  as  heing  well-sanctioned  and  idiomatic 
English.  To  state  the  reasons  for  this  opinion  would  require  a  whole 
article,  which  may  be,  at  some  future  time,  prepared,  if  thought  de- 
sirable. 

Next  he  wants  to  know  which  nominative  the  verb  should  agree  with 
in  each  of  the  following  sentences : 

"  Either  John  or  they  have  [or  has]  blundered." 

"  The  first  clause  or  the  two  which  follow  form  [or  forms]  the  subject 
of  my  discourse." 

"  The  first  two  problems  or  the  last  one  presents  [or  present]  suffi- 
cient difficulty." 

Goold  Brown,  in  his  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,  p  608,  says ; 

"  When  a  verb  has  nominatives  of  different  j^ersons  or  numbers,  con- 
nected by  or  or  nor^  it  must  agree  with  the  nearest,  (unless  another  be 
the  principal  term,)  and  must  be  understood  to  the  rest,  in  the  person 
and  number  required." 

According  to  this  statement  the  verbs  in  the  brackets  are  incorrect. 

W.  D.  Henkle. 


Mr.  Editor  :  In  youij  last  issue,  "  L.  H.  W."  asks  the  time  at  the  month 
of  the  Ganges,  when  it  is  5  o'clock  P.M.  on  Thursday  at  St.  Louis — differ- 
ence of  time  being  12  hours.    I  answer  5:00  A.M.,  Friday;  for  when 
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the  sun  reaches  the  meridian  of  the  Ganges  it  is  12:00  M.,  Thursday ; 
when  it  reaches  that  of  St.  Louis  it  is  12:00  M.,  Thursday ;  and  the  time 
now  at  Ganges  is  12:00  midnight — the  beginning  of  Friday.  Now  add  5 
hours  to  each,  and  the  results  are:  St.  Louis,  5:00  P.M.,  Thursday; 
Ganges,  5:00  A.M.,  Friday. 

Suppose  **  L.  H.  W."  were  lifted  up  toward  the  sun  so  that  the  earth 
might  revolve  beneath  him,  and,  beginning  at  Columbus,  he  asks  the 
time.  The  answer  is,  12:00  M.,  Thursday.  If  he  ask  at  Indianapolis, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  etc.,  the  answer  is,  12:00  M.,  Thursday.  But  on 
meeting  Columbus  again,  the  answer  is,  12:00  M.,  Friday.  Where  did 
the  time  change  from  Thursday  noon  to  Friday  noon  ?  Will  he  or  some 
one  else  please  answer  ?  J  as.  H.  Dodo. 


Mr.  Editor:  In  answer  to  the  question  in  your  last  issue,  in  regard  to 
the  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  River,  I  would  give  5  o'clock  A.M., 
Friday.  According  to  the  usual  rule,  in  such  problems,  the  time  is  laier 
as  we  go  east;  therefore,  in  taking  an  ,ea8twardly  direction,  and  adding 
the  difference  of  time,  the  result  will  agree  with  the  one  given  above. 
But,  in  taking  a  westwardly  course,  and  subtracting  the  12  hours,  the 
time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  will  be  5  o'clock  A.M.,  Thursday, 
which  is  not  correct.  It  is  known  that  there  is  an  imaginary  but  fixed 
line  in  the  Pacific,  a  meridian,  which  is  called  the  *'  Day  Line."  It  is 
where  the  day  changes,  and  mariners  in  sailing  westward  across  the  Pa- 
cific drop  a  day  in  their  calendar  when  they  cross  it,  and,  reaching  the 
eastern  shore  of  Asia,  they  find  their  time  all  right  in  this  respect. 
Hence,  in  crossing  the  Pacific  in  a  westwardly  direction,  one  day  must 
be  dropped  when  the  Day  Line  is  crossed,  and  this,  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  will  give  the  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  be  5 

o'clock  A.M.,  Friday. 

Yours,  etc.,  S.  P.  Merrill. 


Mr.  Editor  :  Please  inform  **  L.  H.  W.",  through  your  journal,  that  I 
give  for  an  answer  to  his  query,  congerning  the  time  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  5  o'clock  A.M.,  Friday. 

Toledo,  0.,  L.  A.  H, 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  never  introduced  map-drawing  into  my  school  on 
account  of  a  feeling  of  incompetency  to  give  good  instruction  in  the  art. 
What  publications  will  give  me  such  instruction  as  will  enable  me  to 
accomplish  good  results  ? 

Dixon,  Cal.  Teacher. 

Answer — ^TIier3  are  sever il  good  works  on  map  drawing,  incl  iding 
Apgar's,  published  by  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Allen's, by  A^ 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York ;  Cowdery's,  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Sandusky, 
O. ;  Ormsby's  Guide,  by  Geo.  8.  Ormsby,  Xenia,  O. ;  and  both  the  Eclec- 
tic and  Guyot's  Geographies  contain  full  directions  on  the  subject. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


It  is  believed  that  no  other  educational  journal  in  the  country  is 

paying  annually  as  much  for  contributions  as  this  journal,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, we  believe  that  no  other  journal  fills  its  contributed  pages 
with  articles  possessing  as  great  practical  value.  We  paid  over  $120  for 
one  series  of  articles  in  our  last  volume,  1873.  We  are  aware  that  this 
policy  is  not  a  wise  one  financially,  for  our  circulation  has  never  justi- 
fied the  expenditure,  but  we  have,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  we  are  making  an  earnest  endeavor  to  publish  a  journal  worthy  of 
the  profession  and  of  its  liberal  support.  While  many  of  our  most  val- 
vable  contributions  are  donated,  we  have  found,  by  experience,  that  we 
can  not  rely  on  donated  articles  to  fill  our  pages  as  we  wish  them  filled. 
A  writer  who  is  not  engaged  in  public-school  work,  and  who  receives 
liberal  compensation  for  his  contributions  to  the  great  daily  papers  or  to 
the  literary  journals,  can  not  be  expected  to  write  much  gratuitously  for 
educational  journals,  and  yet  these  jouyials  need  the  very  best  writing 
talent  in  the  country.  We  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  show  our 
readers  that  it  costs  something  to  publish  what  many  leading  educators 
are  pleased  to  call  **  the  best  of  the  educational  journals  ",  and  to  indi- 
cate that  we  need  and  solicit  their  active  assistance  in  increa.sing  our  cir- 
culation. 


The  establishment  of  the  Anderson  School  of  Natural  History  on 

Penikese  island  in  the  summer  of  1878,  was  the  last  and  crowning  work 
of  the  lamented  Agassiz  in  behalf  of  popular  education.  As  early  as 
1850  he  wrote  for  the  3fas»ac/iw«<'«8  Teacher  an  earnest  article  of  nineteen 
pages  on  the  importance  of  natural  history  as  a  branch  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, and,  that  it  may  be  well  taught,  he  has  long  advocated  the  neces- 
sity of  institutions  for  the  special  training  of  teachers.  The  gift  of  Peni- 
kese afforded  the  long  coveted  opportunity  for  the  founding  of  such  an 
institution,  and  neither  the  impossibility  of  completing  the  preparations 
for  the  school  nor  his  own  need  of  rest  could  induce  him  to  postpone  its 
opening.  Ilis  reply  to  the  importunity  of  others  was,  "  I  can  not  afford 
to  wait  a  year.  1  must  see  it  started."  For  two  months  he  devoted  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  school.  He  was  present  at  every  exercise,  and 
was  the  constant  companion  of  the  students  in  their  studies.  Here 
shone  in  full  brightness  those  preeminent  qualifications  of  the  great 
teacher,  so  justly  commended  by  our  correspondent.  Whether  lecturing, 
or  working  with  students  in  the  laboratory,  or  dissecting  strange  fish, 
shells,  etc.,  his  enthusiasm  was  an  inspiration  to  those  present.  The 
normal  school  of  natural  history  on  the  lone  island  of  Penikese  will  ever 
be  a  noble  and  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  '*  Louis  Agassiz, 
Teacher." 
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A  CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  a  few  extracts  from  a  sermon  on  the 

"Outlook  of  the  Catholic  Church",  preached  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Lake  in  St. 
James  Church,  New  York,  and  published  in  the  Freeman^ %  Journal  and 
Catholic  RegUier,  with  the  request  that  we  publish  them  as  a  fair  repre- 
sentation, of  the  feeling  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  our  public 
schools.  The  gist  of  these  extracts  is,  that  public  opinion  in  America 
not  only  sanctions  the  action  of  the  governments  of  Prussia,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland  against  the  Catholic  Church,  but  that  the  Catholic  religion 
is  persecuted  in  America  through  the  public  schools.  We  quote  a  few 
sentences : 

**  The  state  Is  trying  to  fbrce  opon  as  a  system  of  education  which,  If  It  be  carried  out,  will 
effectaally  destroy  the  Catholic  religion  In  this  country.  *  *  *  What  need  has  the  Devil  of  an 
open,  an  avowed,  an  active  persecution  so  long  as  the  Catholics  are  forced  to  attend  infldel 
schools  ?  Oh  1  how  wise  is  the  Devil  in  his  generation !  He  well  knows  the  severest  measures 
coqld  never  tear  the  (bllh  troxa  us.  *  *  *  Much  more  prudent  is  it  to  undermine  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Church  by  Instilling  folse  maxims  Into  the  hearts  of  your  little  children.  *  *  * 
Borne  ot  us  did  not  at  first  ftiUy  realize  the  danger,  •  *  *  but  now  all  good  Catholics  know  the 
danger  of  the  Devil's  pauper  schools.  *  •  •  In  America  the  Public  Schools  are  doing  Bismark's 
and  the  Devil's  work,  and  doing  it  etfectually.  *  *  *  We  are  losing  a  large  meOorlty  of  our 
young  men.  •  •  *  Theapostatesin  this  country  are  counted  already  by  the  million.  *  *  «  Let 
Catholics  continue  to  send  their  children  to  Public  Schools,  and  the  end  of  the  century  will  find 
our  churches  deserted." 

Comment  on  these  utterances  is  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
many  good  Catholics  will  not  accept  them  as  the  expression  of  their  at- 
titude toward  public  schools.  If  the  Catholic  Church  is  losing,  as  is 
alleged,  "a  large  majority  of  its  young  men  ",  the  apostasy  can  not  be 
wholly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  schools.  The  Nineteenth  Century 
must  share  the  blame.  But  when  a  religious  teacher  states  that  "  Cath- 
olics are  forced  to  attend  infidel  schools"  in  this  country,  we  discount  all 
his  statements,  not  supported  by  evidence. 


A  "  Director  "  in  one  of  the  growing  cities  of  Eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia seriously  advocates  the  doctrine  in  a  local  paper,  that  teachers  in 
primary  schools  not  only  do  not  need  a  thorough  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  but  that  a  teacher  who  has 
devoted  the  necessary  time  and  labor  to  acquire  such  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge, has  become  disqualified  for  teaching  the  rudiments  to  small  chil- 
dren !  He  further  adds  that  the  employing  of  only  such  primary  teach- 
ers as  have  a  thorough  knowledge  "  of  even  the  branches  they  teach — 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  " — would  not  only  be  unnecessarily  ex- 
pensive, but  would  also  be  unprofitable  as  a  means  of  securing  eflOicient 
teachers.  The  fact  that  this  "Director"  expresses  the  views  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  the  ofiScial  direction  of  our  common 
schools,  is  the  sad  explanation  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  primary 
education  in  this  country.  "  A  girl  of  sixteen  years,  fresh  from  the 
grammar  schools  ",  may  succeed  in  hearing  lessons  recited  by  rote  and 
in  keeping  children  quiet,  and  she  may  thus  satisfy  her  employers,  but 
such  young  girls  can  not,  as  a  class,  teach  even  the  rudiments  of  **  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  " — certainly  a  very  limited  course  of  pri- 
mary instruction.  We  have  visited  hundreds  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  charge  of  girls  who  had  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
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branches  they  were  trying  to  teach,  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  were 
not  accurate  and  skillful  teachers,  Mostbf  them  w^ere  evidently  igno- 
rant of  the  first  principles  of  primary  instruction.  As  a  rule,  no  girl  of 
sixteen  ought  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher,  whatever  may  be  her  scholas- 
tic attainments. 


The  filling  of  a  few  lecture  engagements  in  the  East  recently  gave 

us  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  day  in  Washington  City  and  visiting 
the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  Commissioner  Eaton  placed  us 
under  many  obligations  by  showing  us  the  details  of  the  work  of  the 
office  and  explaining  his  plans  for  the  future.  We  here  saw  the  practi- 
pal  embodiment  of  what  we  deemed  both  feasible  and  desirable  when, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Superintendents'  Association,  we  drafted  the 
memorial  to  Congress,  and  also  the  bill  creating  the  Bureau,  which,  with 
some  modification,  was  finally  passed,  and  is  now  the  law  under  which 
the  office  is  managed.  The  section  of  the  law  defining  the  duties  of  the 
Commissioner  is  precisely  as  we  wrote  it,  and  it  affords  us  special  grati- 
fication to  add  that  the  usefulness  of  the  office  is  demonstrating  its  wis- 
dom. Some  have  regretted  the  fact  that  the  Commissioner  has  no 
authority  over  the  school  systems  of  the  states,  but  we  regard  this  a 
most  important  feature.  The  only  authority  the  Bureau  of  Education 
needs  is  the  weight  of  its  facts,  arguments,  and  suggestions.  It  has 
taken  much  longer  than  was  anticipated  to  obtain  anything  like  com- 
plete statistics  of  the  educational  work  of  the  country,  and  the  tables 
even  now  compiled  are  provokingly  imperfect — a  fact  realized  by  no  one 
so  fully  as  by  the  Commissioner.  But  each  year  shows  a  marked  im- 
provement, and  there  is  good  promise  that  satisfactory  results  will  soon 
be  reached.  We  were  specially  interested  in  the  large  collection  of  for- 
eign educational  documents,  including  reports  showing  the  condition 
and  progress  of  education  in  nearly  every  important  nation  on  the  globe. 
It  is  earnestly  hopefi  that  Congress  will  give  this  Bureau  every  needed 
facility  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  great  work.  It  is  the  central  edu- 
cational battery  of  the  country,  and  its  influence  already  reaches  every 
section  and  community. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  brief  but  able  report  on  compulsory 


education  submitted  to  the  New  York  City  Council  of  Political  Reform 
by  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  chairman  of  a  committee  on  the  subject, 
and  approved  by  the  council.  The  argument  is  based  on  the  proposi- 
tions that  universal  education  is  essential  to  free  government;  that  education 
decreases  pauperism  andjcrime^  and  increases  the  value  of  the  citizen.  These 
propositions  being  established,  the  American  doctrine  is  reached  that 
**  t}i£  property  of  the  state  should  educate  tite  children  of  the  state^\  and,  to 
this  end,  the  state  should  require  all  children  to  attend  school  during  the 
school  age  and  the  school  termSy  unless  legally  and  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  temporarily  excused.  This  last  proposition,  embodied  in  a  reso- 
lution, was  adopted  by  the  council.  Mr.  Hawkins  shows  in  a  few  sen- 
tences and  by  a  few  statistics  that  crime  is  largely  the  consequence  of 
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ignorance,  and  that  universal  education  tends  to  universal  morality.  His 
review  of  the  parochial  systems  of  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  Ireland 
clearly  shows  that  they  are  attended  by  a  fearful  array  of  illiteracy, 
pauperism,  and  crime ;  and  that  free  public  schools  must  be  reHed  upon 
for  the  education  of  the  people. 


Matilda  Fletcher  solicits  the  hearty  approval  and  cooperation 

of  teachers  and  school  officers  in  establishing  an  industrial  exhibition 
in  every  ward  and  district  school  in  the  country,  before  the  Centennial. 
She  proposes  that  one  day  each  week  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  the  pupils  be  required  to  bring  to  the  schoolroom  some  useful  arti- 
cle, made  by  their  own  hands,  to  be  exhibited  and  explained,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  in  the  presence  of  the  parents  and  friends — 
these  articles  to  consist  of  specimens  of  cooking  and  sewing  of  all  kinds, 
or  anything  else  common  to  household  work  ;  iron  and  wood  work  of  all 
kinds,  from  a  plain  box  or  horse  shoe  to  a  steam  engine  or  house  in  min-. 
iature ;  and  all  other  useful  things  known  to  the  children,  or  that  may 
'be  invented  by  them  ;  also,  farm  and  garden  products,  in  their  season, 
with  explanations  of  process  of  culture,  kind,  value,  etc.  The  sugges- 
tion is  said  to  have  the  approval  of  Commissioner  Eaton  and  many  other 
eminent  educators.  We  think  that  a  quarterly  or  semi-annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  kind  proposed  would  be  feasible  and  profitable,  but  we  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  having  such  an  exhibition  weekly. 


We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  state- 
ment, to  which  reference  was  made  in  our  February  issue,  that  the  non- 
use  of  the  rod  in  the  Chicago  schools  has  increased  the  number  of  sus- 
pensions. The  fact  is,  that  there  are  less  suspensions  now  than  there 
were  when  corporal  punisment  was  in  vogue.  While  the  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  has  increased  5,000,  or  nearly  20  per 
cent,  in  one  year,  the  number  of  suspensions  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  now  over  two  years  since  the 
adoption  of  the  motto,  **  Corporal  punishment  permitted^  btU  not  practiced  ", 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  case  of  punishment  last  fall, 
the  experiment  has  suffered  no  serious  backset.  The  teachers  have  not 
only  given  up  the  use  of  corporal  punishment,  but,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  principals,  it  was  voted  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  detaining 
pupils  after  school  for  disciplinary  purposes — a  practice  not  common  in 
the  schools,  but  it  is  determined  to  dispense  with  it  entirely.  The  Chi- 
cago teachers  have  undertaken  a  great  and  noble  work,  and  they  have 
the  best  wishes  of  all  who  desire  to  see  a  reform  in  the  discipline  of 
American  schools. 


"  A  Teacher  "  sends  us  a  communication  on  "  The  Teacher  Ques- 
tion ",  in  which  he  asserts  that  the  natural  qualifications  of  teachers, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  may  be  known  by  their  physical  features, 
the  shape  of  the  head,  the  expression  of  the  eye,  and  the  temperament, 
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and  hence  he  advocates  that  applicants  for  a  teacher's  certificate  should 
pass  "  under  a  scrutinizing  examination  of  a  thorough  phrenologist  or 
physiognomist  "  !  He  thinks  that  such  a  requirement  would  do  more  to 
elevate  the  character  of  teachers  than  normal  schools,  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  all  other  agencies  now  employed  for  this  purpose.  We  think 
we  see  one  little  difficulty.  There  are  too  few  "  thorough  "  phrenolo- 
gists and  physiognomists  for  the  work,  and,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  we 
do  not  know  who  would  be  competent  to  select  and  appoint  them. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  phrenology,  most  of  the  professional  phrenolo- 
gists, of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  are  first-class  humbugs.  We 
would  not  trust  one  of  them  to  select  a  hostler  for  our  horse,  much  less 
a  teacher  for  our  children. 


Anothkr  correspondent  (W.  R.  M.)  suggests  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  scholastic  qualifications  of  teachers,  that  county  examiners 
hold  semi-monthly  meetings  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  that  all 
teachers  not  holding  a  state  or  first  class  city  certificate  be.  required  to  at- 
tend these  meetings ;  that  certificates  be  issued  quarterly,  and  that  one 
branch  be  added  at  each  renewal.  He  thinks  that  this  plan  would  afford 
teachers  the  assistance  and  encouragement  which  they  need  in  order  to 
study  with  success,  and  that  it  would  result  in  their  regular  and  contin- 
ued improvement.  We  judge  that  our  correspondent  has  neither 
counted  the  cont  of  these  monthly  meetings  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  in  every  county,  nor  estimated  the  actual  benefit  which  many 
would  receive.  He  certainly  has  not  duly  considered  the  injustice  of 
requiring  all  teachers,  with  the  exceptions  named,  to  attend  such  meet- 
ings. Too  many  of  the  plans  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  our 
schools,  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  teachers  have  rights  which  the  pub- 
lic is  bound  to  respect.  The  public  has  the  right  to  demand  that  teach- 
ers shall  possess  certain  qualifications,  but  it  has  no  right  to  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  these  qualifications  shall  be  acquired.  It  is  true 
that  the  majority  of  teachers  need  not  only  the  incentive  of*  recurring 
examinations  to  induce  them  to  study,  but  that  they  also  need  instruc- 
tion and  counsel.  This  assistance  can  usually  be  obtained  near  their 
home  ;  at  all  events,  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  go  monthly  to  the 
county  examiners  for  it. 

Dr.  Northrop's  recent  work,  "Education  Abroad  ",  contains  an 


admirable  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  of  New  York,  now  at  Ber- 
lin, contrasting  the  German  and  American  systems  of  higher  education. 
The  distinctive  features  of  German  education  specified  are  minuteness 
and  accuracy  of  detail  in  the  foundations  of  every  study,  and  patience 
and  thoroughness  of  investigation  in  the  pursuit  of  special  branches,  with 
a  consequent  narrowness.  Its  tendency,  as  stated  by  a  German  profes- 
sor, is  "always  to  Wenigkeii—&  searching  for  some  little  thing."  He 
thinks  that  the  American  system  excels  in  the  discipline  of  the  reason- 
ing powers  and  in  that  exercise  in  "  the  logic  of  common  sense  ",  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  American  training.    He  states  that  an  eminent 
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German  professor  recently  lamented  the  narrowness  of  German  educa- 
tion, and  said  that  he  should  educate  his  son  more  after  the  English 
method.  Another  German  professor  deplored  the  waste  of  time  in  idle- 
ness, gaming,  etc.,  in  the  universities,  owing  to  the  fact  that  attendance 
upon  lectures  is  made  voluntary  at  too  early  an  age.  '*  We  need",  he 
said,  "  your  obligatory  method  for  our  young  men."  Dr.  Douai's  able 
paper  in  this  number  shows  that  intelligent  Germans  are  not  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  German  elementary  schools.  We  suspect  that  no  educa- 
tional system  has  yet  approached  so  near  perfection  that  it  can  not  be 
improved. 

We  stated  recently,  on  what  we  supposed  was  good  authority, 

that  the  four  ladies  elected  members  of  the  Boston  School  Committee 
had  been  admitted  to  seats  by  a  vote  of  77  to  17,  and  assigned  places  on 
the  standing  committees,  but  Harper^s  Weekly  of  Feb.  14th  announced 
that  the  school  committee,  by  a  considerable  majority,  had  refused  to 
allow  them  to  serve.  Another  exchange  states  that  the  seats  were  de- 
clared vacant  by  a  vote  of  45  to  42,  with  26  members  absent.  Several  of 
the  majority  declared  that  they  were  in  doubt  respecting  the  legal  right 
of  the  ladies  to  their  seats,  and  they  wished  the  question  to  be  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  came  to  their  relief  by  deciding 
(Feb.  20th)  that  a  woman  can  be  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee. This  seemed  to  settle  the  question,  but  it  is  now  announced 
(March  11)  that  the  City  Solicitor  has  again  decided  against  the  women 
on  the  ground  that  the  Court  only  considered  the  Constitution,  and 
did  not  deal  with  the  statutes. 


We  stated  in  our  January  number  that  the  manual  labor  experi- 
ment has  often  been  tried  in  this  country,  and  uniformly  without  suc- 
cess ;  that  the  only  condition  on  which  it  can  succee'.l,  is  the  requirement 
of  labor  of  all  the  students,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  time 
usually  allotted  to  study.  A  correspondent,  who  is  connected  with  an 
agricultural  college  that  proposes  to  try  the  experiment,  writes  that  he 
fears  that  we  are  right ;  that  in  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa,  where  the  plan  seems  to  be  succeeding,  all  the 
students  work,  while  at  Cornell,  where  it  has  failed,  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  students  attempted  manual  labor.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive reportstof  progress  from  any  institution  that  is  trying  the  manual 
labor  system.  The  facts  of  actual  experience  are  worth  much  more  than 
opinions  or  theories. 

The  New  York  World  has  been  vigorously  ventilating  the  subject 

of  ill-ventilated  schoolrooms.  It  says  that,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and 
incapacity  of  architects  and  school  officers,  "an  immense  number  of 
children  in  this  country  pursue  their  studies  in  a  poisoned  atmosphere 
and  drink  in  disease  while  they  are  learning  to  spell  and  cipher."  There 
is  too  much  truth  in  this  startling  statement.  The  board  of  education 
of  New  York  is  trying  to  learn  how  to  supply  the  schools  with  pure  air. 
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THE    STUDY    QUESTION. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  over-study  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
within  a  few  years,  especially  in  public  schools,  have  been  by  girls,  and 
we  believe  that  more  girls  than  boys  injure  their  health  by  excessive 
application.  There  are  two  sufficient  reasons  for  this  result.  The  in- 
centives used  in  the  schools  to  secure  high  scholarship,  stimulate  girls, 
as  a  class,  more  than  boys,  and  the  other  facj:  is  given  by  Dr.  Clarke  in 
his  recent  work  on  "Sex  in  Education" — a  fact  which  applies  in  full 
force  to  three-fourths  of  the  girls  in  our  upper  grammar  and  high 
schools. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  cause  the  study  requirements  of 
these  schools  to  afFect  girls  more  than  boys.  Girls  have  less  outdoor  ex- 
ercise, and  both  society  and  fashion  are  permitted  to  lay  extra  burdens 
on  them.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are  allowed  to  go  into  society  much 
earlier  than  boys,  and  this  fact  alone  is  the  source  of  much  mischief. 
Few  girls  can  go  into  society,  attending  one  or  two  parties  a  week,  re- 
ceiving company,  etc.,  and  also  meet  the  study  demands  of  most  of  our 
high  schools.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  schools  to  keep  their  pupils 
out  of  society,  or  otherwise  regulate  their  home  life,  we  hftve  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  study  out  of  school  hours  can  safely  be  required  of 
girls.  Between  the  schools  and  society,  the  health  of  many  girls  is  sac- 
rificed. 

Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  girls  in  our  public  schools  are  study- 
ing more  hours  than  tiie  boys,  a  statement  fully  sustained  by  the  testi- 
mony of  parents.  The  fact  that  girls,  as  a  class,  are  standing  higher  in 
their  studies  than  boys  is  unquestionably  the  result  of  greater  application. 
In  a  recent  article  on  this  subject.  Col.  Higginsou  gives  the  case  of  a 
young  girl  whose  heaitli  lias  been  ruined  by  studying  far  into  the  night, 
sometimes  as  late  as  2  o'clock,  to  prepare  the  lessons  assigned  her  in  a 
high  school.  While  tiiis  exceptional  case  is  more  than  matched  by  the 
sad  story  of  little  David  White,  who  recently  hung  himself  in  a  fit  of 
despondency,  caused  by  the  fearful  pressure  to  which  he  was  subjected 
in  a  New  York  scthool,  we  are  confident  that  comparatively  few  boys  in 
our  upper  schools  sufl'er  from  excessive  study.  We  are  certainly  safe  in 
saying  that  a  majority  of  our  high-school  boys  can,  without  injury,  study 
daily  one  to  two  hours  out  of  school  for  five  days  each  week,  especially 
when  the  daily  school  session  is  only  five  hours.  We  are  aware  that 
most  of  these  boys  are  j^rowing  rapidly,  and  that  they  have  neither  the 
physical  nor  the  mental  endurance  of  men.  It  would  certainly  be  wrong 
to  require  of  them  as  many  hours  of  study  as  may  be  safely  undertaken 
by  adult  students  in  colleges  and  universities.  They  need  more  physi- 
cal exercise,  more  recreation,  and  more  sleep.  If  the  evenings  of  the 
boys  in  our  cities  and  towns  were  generally  spent  in  home  sports,  free 
from  corrupting  influences  and  associations,  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
them  entirely  excused  from  evening  study.  But  it  is  far  better  for  a  boy 
to  spend  his  evenings  over  his  books  than  to  8i)end  them  in  the  streets. 
If,  however,  a  boy's  evenings  are  devoted  to  study,  he  should  neither  be 
required  nor  permittcl  to  study  out  of  school  in  the  day  time.    The 
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health  of  pupils  is  quite  as  often  injured  by  studying  in  a  hurried  and 
nervous  manner  during  the  noon  and  other  recesses  of  the  day  as  by 
studying  at  night,  and  the  anxiety  and  mental  strain  arising  from  half 
prepared  lessons,  are  doubtless  more  injurious,  in  many  cases,  than  the 
effort  put  forth  in  study.  The  manner  and  conditions  of  study  injure 
health  more  frequently  than  the  amount  of  study. 

If  our  schools  were  in  session  six  days  each  week,  the  requiring  of  any 
home  study  would  be  too  severe  for  the  great  majority  even  of  boys. 
Six  hours  of  mental  effort,  even  when  relieved  by  changes  of  work  and 
brief  intervals  of  rest,  are  a  good  day's  work  for  the  average  man,  and 
though  in  our  grammar  and  high  schools  nearly  one-half  of  each  day's 
session  is  devoted  to  exercises  and  recesses  affording  a  degree  of  mental 
and  bodily  relief,  the  six  hours  of  confinement  and  study  sufficiently  tax 
growing  youth.  The  Saturday's  holiday  may  be  an  offset  to  some  home 
study  the  other  five  days  of  the  week. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  and  especially  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting too  ambitious  girls  from  excessive  application,  we  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  no  study  out  of  school  hours  should 
he  required  of  pupUs  in  jmblic  schools. 


THE  MONTHLY'S  ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

We  name  below  the  cities  and  other  graded-school  districts  in  Ohio  in 
which  the  Educational  Monthly  has /our  or  more  subscTibers,  including 
those  whose  subscriptions  expired  with  the  March  number  and  also 
those  beginning  with  the  April  number.  In  several  instances  we  are 
nnable  to  determine  how  many  of  the  subscribers  represent  the  graded 
schools,  and  so  we  give  th^:  whole  number  of  subscribers,  school  ofiicers 
excepted — 

Athens,  12;  Alliance,  10;  Akron,  26;  Barnesville,  10;  Bucyrus,  6; 
Bellevue,  6;  Bellefontaine,  12;  Beverly,  5;  Burton,  9;  Carrollton,  4; 
Coshocton,  10;  Crestline,  9;  Cleveland,  78;  Columbus,  62;  Cambridge, 
14;  Cincinnati,  231 ;  Circleville,  11 ;  Chillicothe,  10;  Clyde,  12  ;  Canton, 
13;  Cuyahoga  Falls,  6 ;  Canal  Dover,  11 ;  Canal  Fulton,  10^  Columbiana, 
5;  Canfield,  8;  Cardington,  6;  Chardon,  7;  Cedarville,  5;  Covington, 
-T;  Canal  Winchester,  7  ;  Dalton,  4 ;  Delphos,  4 ;  Defiance,  4 ;  Delaware, 
15;  Dayton,  52;  Elyria,  13;  Eaton,  6;  Findlay,  18;  Fi^emont,  26;  Frank- 
lin, 9 ;  Fairview,  5 ;  Greenville,  4 ;  Gallipolis,  14  ;  Gallon,  10 ;  Garretts- 
ville,  5;  Gettysburg,  8;  Hamilton,  28;  Hillsboro,  7;  Harrison,  6;  Hil-  , 
Hard,  6 ;  Jamestown,  5 ;  Kenton,  12 ;  Kent,  13 ;  Lima,  16 ;  Lancaster, 
22;  London,  10;  Lebanon,  7;  Lockland,  6;  Martin's  Ferry,  7;  Middle- 
town,  11;  Monroeville,  8;  Mt.  Vernon,  11;  Middleport,  6;  McConnels- 
ville,  17;  Malta,  27;  Mansfield,  26;  Massillon,  7;  Marysville,  7;  Mariet- 
ta, 24 ;  Marion,  20 ;  Medina,  4 ;  Mt.  Blanchard,  10 ;  Moscow,  5  ;  Millers- 
burg,  9  ;  Morrow,  6 ;  Napoleon,  4  ;  Norwalk,  19  ;  Newark,  16 ;  New  Phil- 
adelphia, 14 ;  Newcomerstown,  5 ;  New  Concord,  6  ;  New  Lexington,  6 ; 
Oxford,  4;  Oberlin,  13;  Ottawa,  4^  Painesville,  6;  Pomeroy,  8;  Ports- 
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month,  25;  Perrysburg,  7;  Piqua,  15;  Plymouth,  9;  Pataskala,  5;  Ra- 
venna, \^\  Republic,  12;  Richwood,  5;  Racine,  5;  Springfield,  40;  Sa- 
lem, 14;  Sandusky,  22;  Steubenville,  17;  Shelby,  13;  Sidney,  14;  South 
Charleston,  5;  St.  Clairsville,  5;  Shiloh,  5;  Toledo,  40;  Tippecanoe, 
6;  Tiffin,  17;  Uhrichsville,  9;  Urbana,  11;  Upper  Sandusky,  11;  Van 
Wert,  6 ;  Wapakonetta,  6 ;  Wilmington,  9 ;  Washington  C.  H.,  13 ;  Wa- 
verly,  9;  Warren,  11;  Wooster,  18;  Wellsville,  4;  Waynesville,  5; 
Worthington,  16;  Westerville,  15;  Washington  (Guernsey  Co.),  6; 
Xenia,  19 ;  Yellow  Springs,  9;  Youngstown,  21 ;  Zanesville,  22. 

If  there  are  any  errors  in  the  above  list  or  any  omissions,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  due  corrections  next  month,  including  any  additions 
that  may  be  made  before  the  20lh  of  April,  We  hope  to  be  able  to  report 
a  number  of  graded  schools,  not  given  above,  and  also  a  goodly  number 
of  increased  clubs.  We  would  like  to  make  special  mention  of  those 
graded  schools,  all  of  whose  teachers  take  the  Monthly.  Will  superin- 
tendents be  kind  enough  to  report  all  such  cases? 

In  our  July  issue,  we  shall  report  the  names  of  the  counties  in  Ohio  in 
which  the  Monthly  has  ten  or  more  subscribers,  including  those  whose 
subscriptions  close  with  the  June  number.  Should  not  every  county 
iu  Ohio  be  incl  ide  1  in  this  list? 


EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

When  notified  that  a  subscriber  has  failed  to  receive  anv  number 

of  this  journal  due  him,  we  always  remail  it. 

All  new  subscriptions  for  the  Monthly  may  now  begin  with  the 

Aprli  number.     We  have  reserved  a  few  copies  of  the  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March  numbers  to  fill  special  orders. 

The  friends  of  this  journal  arc  requested  to  send  us  marked  copies 


of  all  local  papers  containing  school  news  or  articles  on  education.  We 
wish  to  make  this  department  as  full  as  possible,  and,  to  this  end,  we 
must  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  intelligence.  Keep  us  posted,  good 
friends. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Senter,  of  the  School  Commissioner's 


office,  for  this  simple  method  of  removing  ordinary  scratches  from  a 
slate  :  Dip  a  wet  sponge  or  cloth  into  pulverized  pumice  stone  and  rub 
it  over  the  surfai^e  of  the  slate.  It  will  soon  be  as  smooth  as  the  surface 
of  a  new  slate. 

Mrs.  Ogden  has  removed  her  Kindergarten  to  31  North  Fifth 


Street,  where  it  has  much  improved  accommodations.  The  Spring  term 
will  begin  April  13th,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  children  will  be  re- 
ceived. The  second  Kindergarten  Training  Class  will  be  organized  April 
13th,  and  the  course  will  extend  through  five  months.  The  first  cla«s 
was  composed  of  three  young  ladies,  representing  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Ontario.  Persons  wishing  further  information  should  address  Mrs. 
John  Ogden,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WoosTER  University  has  received  from  8.  P.  Davidson,  Esq.,  a 

portrait  in  oil  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Finley,  whose  advocacy  of  a  Synodical  Col- 
lie for  Ohio  led  to  its  establishment.  An  oil  portrait  of  E.  Quinby, 
Esq.,  who  gave  the  twenty-five  acres  forming  the  college  grounds  and 
lately  $20,000  to  endow  a  chair,  will  also  adorn  the  hall.  C.  S.  Bragg, 
Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  presented  an. 
other  installment  of  $800  worth  of  books,  on  his  subscription  of  $5,000 
to  the  library. 

The  spring  term  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School  at  Worthing- 

ton  has  opened  encouragingly.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  students  will 
graduate  in  June — ^a  fine  class.  The  summer  Normal  Institute  will  open 
July  7th,  and  continue  five  weeks.  See  announcement  in  another 
place. Prof.  Richard  reports  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  North- 
western Normal  School,  at  Republic,  Ohio.  The  summer  Teachers'  In- 
stitute will  open  July  7th,  and  continue  six  weeks.  See  announcement 
in  our  February  number. 


SuPT.  Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  is  delivering  lectures  on  scientific  and 

educational  subjects  to  appreciative  audiences  in  various  parts  of  Butler 
County. Prof.  Marsh,  of  Denison  University,  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation to  the  board  of  trustees,  to  take  eflfect  at  the  close  of  the  present 

college  year. Supt.  Catlin,  of  New  Carlisle,  resigned  a  few  months 

ago  and  removed  to  Chicago,  but  an  earnest  call  and  an  increase  of  salary 
brought  him  back.  He  reports  that  the  schools  have  never  been  so 
prosperous  and  successful  as  at  present. 

Ten  of  the  12  teachers  in  the  Seventh  District  School,  of  Cincin- 


nati, take  the  Monthly  ;  14  of  the  19  teachers  in  the  Tenth  District;  16 
of  the  28  teachers  in  the  Eleventh  ;  13  of  the  2o  teachers  in  the  Fifteenth ; 
10  of  the  11  teachers  in  the  Seventeenth  ;  11  of  the  16  teachers  in  the 
Twenty-first ;  10  of  the  13  in  the  Twenty-second  ;  and  11  of  the  16 
teachers  in  the  Second  Intermediate.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the 
several  districts  is  taken  from  the  report  of  1872.  The  teachers  in  all 
the  public  schools  give  us  218  subscribers — the  largest  list  for  years. 

Next  month  we  shall  doubtless  be  able  to  give  the  action  of  both 


the  General  Assembly  and  the  Constitutional  Convention  on  education. 
Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  the  press  of  the  State  has  entered  an  emphatic 
and  almost  unanimous  protest  against  the  ridiculous  McCoy  School- 
Book  Bill — a  scheme  to  throw  out  of  the  schools  more  than  a  million 
dollars*  worth  of  acceptable  books,  and  adopt  for  ten  years*  a  set  of 
worthless  books,  to  be  prepared  by  a  few  schemers  who  wish  a  small  job ! 
Mr.  Case's  bill,  giving  boards  of  education  authority  to  purchase  books 
and  sell  them  without  profit  to  pupils,  has  passed  the  House.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
have  reported  a  provision  making  women  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
eligible  to  any  office  under  the  school  laws  of  the  State. 

SuPT.  GiNN,  of  Clyde,  reports  an  enrollment  of  500  pupils  the 

present  term,  and  the  schools  are  making  fine  progress. Supt.  Cole, 
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of  Wilmington,  reports  a  larger  enrollment  and  better  attendance  than 
in  any  previous  year,  with  but  few  cases  of  tardiness.    The  monthly  per 

cent  of   attendance  is  rarely   lees  than  96. The  public  schools  of 

Waynesville  are  making  good  progress.  Principal  Dodd  states  that  in 
ten  years'  experience  he  has  not  had  a  better  class  of  pupils  than  at 

present. Supt.  Clark,  of  Defiance,  reports  but  three  cases  of  tardiness 

the  first  two  weeks  of  March,  with  an  enrollment  of  475  pupils.  The 
high  school  will  graduate  five  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  present  term. 
School  Commissioner  Harvev  will  deliver  an  address  on  the  occasion. 

Supt,  Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  reports  continued  progress  in  the  schools. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  month  of  February  was  1,544, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,195 — an  improvement  on   the 

attendance  for  the  same  month  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  board  of  education  of  South  Charleston  has  published  a  brief  man- 
ual containing  the  course  of  study  and  the  rules  governing  the  schools. 
The  schools  are  divided  into  five  departments,  each  in  charge  of  one 
teacher. 

Napolkon. — Supt.  Loomis  has  had  charge  of  the  public  schools  nearly 
six  years,  and  marked  progress  has  been  made.  The  enrollment  has 
increased  to  nearly  700,  and  ten  teachers  are  now  employed  besides  the 
superintendent.  The  old  wooden  warehouse,  formerly  used  as  a  school- 
house,  has  given  place  to  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  size  in  the 
country.  It  contains  ten  school  rooms,  with  an  assembly  hall,  recitation 
rooms,  office,  janitor's  rooms  ;  also  rooms  for  play  and  fuel.  The  build- 
ing is  heated  by  steam  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  means  of 
ventilation  are  so  eflScient  that  the  entire  atmosphere  of  any  of  the 
rooms  can  be  changed,  if  necessary,  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  schools  are 
supplying  the  county  with  some  of  its  best  teachers,  and  their  influ- 
ence is  otherwise  widely  felt  for  good. 

UiiRicHsviLLE. — The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Union  School 
district  of  TThrichsville  and  Dennison  for  the  two  months  ending  Feb- 
ruary 13th,  was  672,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  511.  Supt. 
Rockwell  reports  several  obstacles  in  the  way  of  proper  improvement 
of  the  schools,  including  a  want  of  school  accommodations,  parental 
co-operation,  appreciation  of  education,  public  indiflference,  and  suitable 
apparatus.  He  urges  a  greater  effort  to  make  the  school  rooms  pleasant 
and  attractive,  better  means  of  ventilation,  more  and  better  schoolhouses, 
compulsory  attendance,  and  paid  directors.  He  publishes,  bi-monthly 
reports  in  the  Twacarawaa  Chronicle^  and  proposes  to  make  an  extensive 
report  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  two  reports  published  show  that  the 
schools  are  in  the  hands  of  an  earnest  and  progressive  superintendent. 
He  is  assisted  by  eleven  teachers. 

Warkbn. — Supt.  Barney  is  doing  a  quiet  but  excellent  work,  and  the 
schools  are  making  steady  progress.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  so  far  this  year  is  813,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  for 
February  of  553,  the  high  school  having  an  attendance  of  51,  and  the 
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grammar  school  98.  The  schools  below  the  high  school  are  divided  into 
eight  grades,  two  in  the  grammar  school  and  six  below  it.  The  high- 
school  course  occupies  four  years.  Seven  pupils  will  graduate  at  the 
close  of  this  year.  The  superintendent  is  assisted  by  seventeen  teachers, 
all  ladies. 

Fremont. — ^The  manual  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  1872-3,  is  a 
hand.some  document  of  sixty  pages.  It  contains  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  board,  course  of  study,  tables  of  statistics,  the  report  of  the 
snperintendent,  and  lastly  a  few  sets  of  examination  questions.  The 
course  of  study  below  the  high  school  covers  a  period  of  eight  years, 
and  includes  three  terms  of  United  States  history  in  addition  to  the 
common  branches.  Drawing  and  music  are  taught  in  all  grades.  Ele- 
mentary physics  is  taught  orally  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar- 
school  course.  The  high-school  course  covers  four  years  and  includes  a 
course  with  three  English  studies  each  term,  a  second  course  with  two 
English  studies,  and  Latin  each  term,  and  a  third  course  with  three  En- 
glish studies  and  Latin.  Pupils  take  any  one  of  these  three  courses. 
Supt.  Rosses  report  gives  a  full  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  condition 
and^  practical  work  of  the  schools.  It  shows  an  enrollment  of  1,050 
(about  60  per  cent  of  the  school  population),  an  average  monthly  enroll- 
ment of  808,  an  average  weekly  enrollment  of  722,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  643.  The  enrollment  within  five  years  has  been  as  high  as 
71  per  cent  of  the  school  enumeration,  but  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
Catholic  pupils  has  caused  a  decrease  in  the  comparative  enrollment. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  city  in  Ohio  which  enrolls  the 
smallest  per  cent  of  its  youth  of  school  a^e,  has  the  highest  per  cent  of 
daily  attendance,  while  the  town  having  the  largest  comparative  enroll- 
ment, has  the  smallest  per  cent  of  da.ly  attendance.  The  report  is  well 
written. 

Elyria. — The  schools  are  working  smoothly  and  efficiently  under  the 
direction  of  Supt.  H.  M.  Parker.  The  pupils  in  the  lower  rooms  are 
taught  to  spell  both  by  sounds  and  by  letters,  and  the  D  primary  pupils 
are  now  writing  words  and  sentences  from  dictation.  Prof.  L.  S.  Thomp- 
son, of  Sandusky,  has  charge  of  the  drawing.  He  visits  the  schools  once 
a  month,  examining  the  work  done  and  mapping  out  the  course  for  the 
next  month.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  good  results  are  attained. 

Mt.  Blanchard. — ^The  public  schools  of  this  village  are  in  charge  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Pittsford,  formerly  of  Johnstown,  Ohio.  The^  spring  term  has 
opened  with  a  good  attendance  in  all  departments,  with  encouraging 
progress.  The  board  intends  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse  the  coming 
summer.  It  is  to  be  two  stories  high,  and  will  cost  about  $6,500.  Mr, 
Pittsford  is  one  of  the  county  examiners,  and  is  securing  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  subscribers  for  the  Monthly. 

Mt.  Union  College. — ^The  reported  income  of  this  institution  last  year 
was  $25,650 ;  the  number  of  students  in  the  eight  regular  departments^ 
8* 
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1,215 ;  the  whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  organization  in  1846, 
with  degrees,  428,  and  in  the  normal  course,  4,268.  It  is  stated  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  15,000  students,  past  and  present,  have  taught 
school.  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  institution  are  a  large 
faculty  of  sixteen  professors,  several  elective  and  special  courses  of 
study,  and  an  unusually  large  museum,  cabinet,  and  apparatus  for 
illustrative  teaching,  while  the  low  charges  for  tuition  and  the  facilities 
for  cheap  boarding  make  the  expenses  of  students  comparatively  light. 
The  terms  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  students  the  opportunity  of  teach- 
ing in  the  winter  season,  and  a  special  winter  term  accommodates  those 
who  do  not  teach.    The  next  term  begins  May  12th. 

National  Normal  School. — ^This  institution  reports  an  enrollment  of 
1,613  different  pupils  last  year,  with  an  average  term  enrollment  of  520. 
The  number  of  regular  teachers  was  13,  with  5  teachers  of  special 
branches.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  eleven  weeks 
each,  and  a  normal  institute  of  six  weeks,  beginning  this  year  July  7th* 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  study  what  they  please,  when  they 
please,  as  they  please,  and  as  long  as  they  please.  Their  attendance 
upon  recitations  and  the  other  exercises  of  the  school  is  optional,  and 
they  are  not  subjected  to  examinations  of  any  kind  to  test  their  profi- 
ciency. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  do  faithful  work,  resulting  in  a 
mastery  of  what  is  attempted. 

ASSOCIATIONS  AND   INSTITUTES. 

Miss  Delia  Palmer,  principal  of  the  Western  Reserve  Normal 

School,  Milan,  conducted  a  teachers*  review  the  third  week  of  March, 
closing  with  an  examination  for  the  teachers  of  Erie  county. 

The  Portage  County  Teachers'  Association,  Supt.  Puckett,  of  Ra- 
venna, president,  holds  monthly  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  Most  of  the  meetings  thus  far  held  have  been  very  successful, 
and  much  good  has  been  accomplished.  The  February  meeting  was  held 
at  Atwater,  but  we  have  received  no  report  of  the  proceedings. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Hamilton  County  Teachers'  Asso- 


ciation, Mr.  G.  A.  Clause,  of  Westwood,  read  an  interesting  paper  de- 
scribing a  day's  work  in  his  school,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Nelson,  of  Morrow, 
gave  numerous  hints  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  The  question, 
"  How  can  Expression  be  best  cultivated  in  Children  ?  "  was  discussed 
by  the  members.. 

The  Butler  County  Teachers'  Association  met  in  Hamiton,  March 

14th.  Mr.  Lewis  Uttrich,  of  Hamilton,  gave  a  practical  illustration  of 
his  method  of  teaching  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  Supt.  Pol- 
lock, of  Camden,  gave  a  synopsis  of  a  plan  for  primary  teaching.  IVIr. 
A.  E.  Burnett,  of  Cincinnati,  presented  his  views  on  the  teaching  of 
penmanship,  and  exhibited  specimens  of  the  writing  done  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati schools.    W.  D.  Phillips,  of  Cincinnati,  read  an  interesting  paper 
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on  the  teaching  of  science  in  common  schools.  Prof.  John  C.  Ridge,  of 
Cincinnati,  read  several  pieces  in  his  happy  manner.  Essays  were  read 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Walter,  of  Seven  Mile,  Miss  Sallie  Mirtland,  of  Middle- 
town,  I.  Oliver  Jones,  of  Hamilton,  and  Miss  Orpha  Gath  and  Mrs.  E. 
McOlellan,  of  Oxford.    The  next  meeting  will  be  held  April  11th. 


OTHER   STATES  AND    COUNTRIES, 

The  "Jubilee  Singers"  have  already  sent  home  from  England 

$35,000,  and  they  expect  to  increase  this  amount  to  $50,000  by  the  first 
of  April. 

The  Boston  Normal  Art  School  has  proved  an  eminent  success. 


It  is  now  attended  by  about  one  hundred  students,  and  numerous  appli- 
cations from  other  states  are  refused  for  want  of  accommodations.  There 
are  four  departments — elementary,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
— and  the  complete  course  requires  four  years. 

Institute  committees  wishing  to  employ  a  competent  teacher  of 


reading  and  elocution,  will  do  well  to  apply  to  Mrs.  M.  Josephine  Warren, 
of  Philadelphia.  She  is  an  accomplished  elocutionist  and  a  good  insti- 
tute instructor. The  Princeton  (N.  J.)  Press  pays  Prof.  Robert  Kidd, 

of  Indiana,  the  regular  teacher  of  elocution  in  Princeton  Seminary,  a 
very  high  compliment,  asserting  that  "  he  has  but  few  equals  and  per- 
haps no  superior." County  Supt.  Fee,  of  Washington  County,  Pa., 

recently  received  a  gift  of  $61  from  his  friends  in  Cannonsburg. 

The  board  of  education  of  San  Francisco  has  limited  the  teaching 


of  French  and  German  in  the  public  schools  to  the  six  upper  grades. 

The  board  of  education  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  passed  a  rule  forbidding 

school  exhibitions. Mr.  Elias  Colbert  recently  repeated  the  Foucault 

pendulum  experiment  in  the  Exposition  Building,  Chicago,  thus  de- 
monstrating anew  the  fact  that  *'  the  world  moves." The  Educational 

Association  of  Virginia  decided  at  its  recent  meeting  that  ladies  can  not 
become  members — the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing ! Mr,  C.  Forney,  principal  of  one  of  the  ward  schools  of  Pitts- 
burg, has  adopted  the  plan  of  having  the  writing  and  drawing  in  all  his 
rooms  taught  by  one  teacher,  and  the  experiment  has  been  very  success- 
ful.  The  completion  of  the  new  building  for  the  Free  Academy, 

erected  at  a  cost  of  $125,000,  gives  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  finest 
school  buildings  in  the  country. 

The  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  requiring 


all  children  between  nine  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  be  sent  to  school 
three  months  each  year,  at  least  six  weeks  of  such  attendance  being  con- 
secutive, or  to  be  instructed  at  home  or  elsewhere  three  months  each 
year  in  the  common  branches,  unless  the  physical  or  mental  condition 
of  the  child  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or  imprac- 
ticable, or  unless  the  child  shall  be  reasonably  proficient  in  such  branches. 
The  provisions  to  secure  an  enforcement  of  the  law  are  carefully  drawn. 
We  have  not  learned  (Mch.  24th)  the  fate  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 
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BOOK    NOTICES, 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.  Bv  Robert  Herbert  Qhick,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  12mo.  $2.00.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.     1874. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  work  to  put  within  easy  reach  of  English  readers 
a  knowledge  of  the  views  and  labors  of  those  great  Educational  Reform- 
ers who  are  the  sources  of  our  moden  methods  of  teaching.  Beginning 
with  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  which  made  the  Latin  language,  theolo- 
gy, and  the  arts  of  speaking  and  writing  the  chief  elements  of  their 
Ratio  Studiorum,  it  discloses  the  long  pathway  by  which  a  more  natural 
system  has  been  reached — a  system  in  which  things  are  made  as  import- 
ant objects  of  study  as  words.  The  great  reformers  selected  ae  repre- 
sentatives, are  Ascham,  Montaigne,  Ratish,  Milton,  Comenius,  Locke> 
Rousseau,  Basedow,  Pestalozzi,  Jacatot,  and  Herbert  Spen(5er.  The  life, 
labors,  and  more  characteristic  principles  of  each  are  briefly  sketched, 
and,  what  adds  much  vahie  to  the  work,  these  principles  are  given  in 
the  language  of  the  reformers,  though  usually  in  brief  extracts.  These 
sketches  are  interspersed  and  supplemented  by  the  criticisms,  commen- 
dations, and  other  comments  of  the  author.  In  most  cases,  these  com- 
ments show  good  judgment  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  we  think  that  they  occupy  too  much  of  the  space.  Indeed,  Mr.' 
Quick  puts  himself  among  the  reformers  by  devoting  several  chapters 
to  his  own  "  Thoughts  and  Suggestions"  on  a  variety  of  topics.  While 
we  find  these  thoujihts  and  suggestions  very  valuable,  \\e  shoild  be  bet- 
ter pleased  with  the  book,  if  it  were  wholly  devoted  to  what  its  title 
promises.  We  also  question  the  propriety  of  devoting  so  much  space  to 
Herbert  Spencer — a  living  writer  whose  work  on  education  is  widely  cir- 
culated, at  least  in  America.  Several  of  the  sketches  are  quite  meagre — 
a  fact  certainly  not  due  to  any  lack  of  appropriate  material.  Sketches 
of  Fenelon,  Froebel,  and  one  or  two  other  famous  reformers,  would  have 
added  to  the  historical  value  of  the  work. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  indulge  in  criticism.  The  wot'k  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  yet  made  to  pedagogical  literature  in  En- 
glish, and  it  will  be  welcomed  by  hundreds  of  thinking  teachers  who 
desire  to  know  what  the  great  educational  writers  of  the  past  have  said 
on  the  subjects  now  under  vigorous  discussion.  It  will  doubtless  sur- 
prise many  to  find  that  certain  ideas  and  methods  called  nrw  are  as  old 
as  Montaigne  and  Comenius.  All  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  elementary  teaching,  will  find  this  book  a  rich  mine  of  in- 
formation. Its  republication  in  this  country,  in  so  handsome  style,  will, 
we  trust,  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  profession.  The  work  should  Have 
a  large  sale. 

Language  Lessons:  An  Introductory  Garmmar  and  Composition  for 
Primaiy  and  Intermediate  Grades.  By  William  Swinton,  A.M., 
Author  of  "  Progressive  Grammar  ",  **  School  Composition  ",  etc.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  we  first  published  the  outline  of  a 
series  of  lessons  in  English  grammar,  embodying  the  principles  which 
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form  the  basis  of  this  new  introductory  grammar.  We  have  therefore 
examined  the  work  witli  a  prepossession  in  its  favor,  and  with  a  desire 
to  find  it  worthy  of  unqualified  commendation.  It  is,  we  think,  a  great 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  introductory  grammars,  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  more  systematic  and  constant  use  of  synthesis  or  composition, 
And  less  of  formal  parsing,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  author  has  made 
a  mistake  in  announcing  in  the  title  that  the  work  is  designed  "  for  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  grades."  It  contains  too  much  technical  gram- 
mar for  so  young  pupils,  even  though  this  grammar  is  generally  made  a 
means  to  composition  as  an  end.  We  agree  with  Herbert  Spencer  that 
the  teacliiug  of  technical  grammar  to  children  is  an  *' intensely  stupid 
custom  ",  and  this  is  true  whether  it  be  taught  under  the  name  of  '*  pri- 
mary "  grammar,  as  formerly,  or  under  the  new  name  of  **  language  les- 
sons." Composition  should  certainly  be  taught  in  primary  and  inter- 
mediate schools,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  making  technical  grammar 
the  basis  of  composition.  "  As  grammar  was  made  after  language  ", 
says  Spencer,  "so  ought  it  to  be  taught  after  language." 

The  above  remarks  are  not  offered  as  a  criticism  on  Prof.  Swinton's 
book,  but  they  indicate  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  pupils  below  the  upper 
classes  in  the  grammar-school  grade.  In  using  the  book  in  these  classes, 
we  should  make  grammar  the  end  and  composition  the  means,  thus 
teaching  grammar  through  composition,  and  not  composition  through 
grammar.  We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  all  pro- 
gressive teachers. 

Blanciiard's  Sectional  Map  op  Illinois.  For  Schools,  Offices,  and 
Families.  Size  36  by  44  inches.  Price,  full  mounted,  $5.00.  Published 
by  John  H.  Kolfe,  Chicago,  111. 

We  congratulate  the  teachers  of  Illinois  on  the  publication  of  a  wall 
map  which  will  enable  them  to  teach  the  geography  of  their  state  with 
satisfactory  success,  and  we  hope  that  this  may  may  not  only  find  a  place 
in  every  school  in  Illinois,  but  that  it  may  be  faithfully  used.    It  is  sur- 
prising how  little  teachers  as  a  class  know  of  the  geography  of  their  own 
state.     We  have  in  our  possession  the  maps  of  Ohio  recently  drawn  by 
a  class  of  over  fifty  applicants  for  a  teacher's  certificate  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  state.    They  are  a  striking  evidence  of  the  sad  neglect 
of  home  geography  in  our  schools.     We  believe  that  our  pupils,  as  a 
class,  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  England  than  of 
Ohio.    The  absence  of  a  manual  or  map  to  aid  in  teaching  home  geogra- 
phy  is  doubtless  one  reason  of  its  neglect,  and  hence  we  rejoice  in  the 
removal  of  this  obstacle  in  Illinois  and  a  few  other  states.     Mr.  Blanch^ 
ard's  map  not  only  presents  the  counties  and  townships,  railroads,  etc.,. 
of  Illinois,  but  the  margin  contains  four  smaller  maps,  two  representing 
respectively  the  geology  of  the  state  and  the  altitude  of  its  surface,  and 
the  other  two  being  political  maps.    The  first  two  maj-S  have  curves, 
representing  the  temperature  and  rain-fall,  prepared  by  Elias  Colbert,, 
who  has  made  these  subjects  a  special  study.    The  margin  also  contains; 
concise  descriptions  of  the  land  surveys,  geology,  mineral  resources,, 
topography,  etc.,  with  tables  of  population,  altitudes,  ete.     It  »  thus- 
made  a  manual  of  information  as  well  as  a  beautiful  and  useful  map. 
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Messrs.  Estes  <fe  Lauriat,  Boston,  Mass.,  propose  to  issue  several 

volumes  of  "  Half-Hour  Rrcreatioj^s  in  Natural  History.**  Each  vol- 
ume will  contain  twelve  parts,  of  about  thirty -six  pages  each,  and,  though 
elegantl)*^  illustrated,  they  will  be  sold  for  25  cents  a  part,  or  $2.50  per  vol- 
ume. The  first  volume  entitled  "  Half-Hours  with  Insects  "  is  to  be  ed- 
ited by  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  the  distinguished  entomologist  and  editor  of 
The  American  l^aturaUst. 


The  New  York  School  Journal  (N.  Y.  City)  is,  with  a  single  recent 

exception,  the  only  weekly  educational  journal  published.  It  is  well  ed- 
ited, contains  a  full  resume  of  educational  and  scientific  news  of  interest, 
and  is  furnished  at  the  very  low  rate  of  $1.50  per  annum,  postage  in- 
cluded. 

The  publisher  of  Demorest^s  Monthly  Magazine  presents  the  large 


and  beautiful  oil  chromo,  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket",  to  each  subscriber. 
See  his  announcement  in  our  February  number. 


NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary.  Revised  Edition.  Boston : 
Brewer  &  Tileston.      Price,  $1.80. 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary.  Revised  Edition.  Boston  :  Brewer 
&  Tileston.    Price,  62  ct«. 

Worcester's  Pocket  Dictionary.    Boston  :   Brewer  &  Tileston. 

Maury's  Physical  Geography.    By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D.    New  York 

and  Baltimore  :  University  Publishing  Co. 

Botany  for  Young  People  :  How  Plants  Behave.  By  Asa  Gray.  New 
York  and  Chicago :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.    Price,  75  cts. 

A  Practical  Course  with  the  French  Language.  On  Woodbury's  Plan 
with  the  German.  By  Louis  A.  Lauguellier,  LL.D.,  and  H.  M.  Mon- 
santo, A.M.    New  YorK  and  Chicago :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Old-Time  Pictures  and  Sheaves  op  Rhyme.  By  Benjamin  F.  Taylor, 
Author  of  "January  and  June",  etc.  Second  Edition.  Chicago:  S. 
C.  Griggs  &  Co.    Price,  $1.75. 

A  New  Discussion  of  the  Trinity.  By  Rev.  F.  H.  Burris.  Chicago :  8. 
C.  Griggs  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  Birds  of  North  America  :  Drawn  from  Life,  and  uniformly  reduced 
to  One-Quarter  their  Natural  Size.  By  Theodore  Jasper,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Jacob  II.  Stader,  Publisher,  Columbus,  0.  Parts  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 
Price  per  Part,  $1.00. 


We  will  furnish  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  and  LittelVs  Lith 

ing  Age,  one  year  each,  for  $8.00;  the  Monthly  and  LippincoWs  Magazine 
for  $4.00;  the  Monthly  and  St  Nicholas  for  $3.75;  the  Monthly  and 
the  College  Courant  for  $3.50;  the  Monthly  and  Northrop's  "Education 
Abroad  ''  for  $2.50 ;  and  for  $2.50  the  Monthly  and  the  R.  I.  SchoolviaMer. 
or  the  N.  Y.  State  Educational  Journal,  or  Home  and  School^  or  National 
Normal,  or  the  Nebraska  Teacher,  or  the  Tennessee  School  Journal^  or  any 
other  Educational  Journal  whose  price  is  $1.50. 


WANTED. — A  situation  as  Teacher  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  some  City.  Specimens  of  penmanship  sent  on 
application.    Address : 

M.  D.  L.  BERRY,  Georgetown,  Brown  Co.,  O. 
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METHODS  OP  EXAMINATION.* 

The  examination  is  one  of  the  teacher's  most  powerful  in- 
strumentalities. As  an  intellectual  force,  it  may  be  so  wielded 
as  to  become  an  eflficient  agency  in  promoting  the  ends  of  sound 
study,  or  degenerate  into  a  means  of  cramping  and  pervert- 
ing the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind.  As  a  moral  force,  it 
enters  the  secret  place  of  the  soul,  and  touches  the  hidden 
springs  of  conduct  and  virtue  as  well  as  knowledge. 

The  proper  management  of  such  an  agency  is  a  matter  of 
serious  importance,  and  deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  teach.  In  the  present  discus- 
sion, however,  it  would  be  idle  to  prescribe  any  particular 
method  to  be  used  by  all  teachers,  or  by  the  same  teacher  under 
all  circumstances.  We  are  strangely  unlike.  Our  methods  of 
work  must,  therefore,  be  unlike.  But  our  likeness  is  no  less 
striking  than  our  unlikeness,  and  our  methods,  dissimilar  as 
they  are  and  should  be,  must  yet  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
one  another.  It  is  as  true  of  methods  of  examination  as  of 
methods  of  government  or  of  teaching  or  of  study,  that  while 
no  one  is  always  best,  yet  the  best  are  always  wonderfully  alike. 

To  determine  whether  a  method  be  wise  or  not,  we  must  con- 
sider the  end  to  be  attained  by  it.  The  proper  question,  in 
this  instance,  is  not,  What  method  of  examination  is  easiest  ? 
or,  What  one  is  most  expeditious  ?  but,  What  one  will  most 

♦  A  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  College  Association,  at  Westerville,  0., 
Dec.  30, 1873,  by  Pres.  W.  D.  Godman,  of  Baldwin  University. 
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certainly  and  most  effectually  accomplish  the  true  ends  of  an 
examination?  In  theory,  the  design  of  college  examinations 
is  to  test  the  student's  proficiency.  They  are  employed  to 
ascertain  whether  he  has  acquired  such  a  degree  of  knowledge 
and  discipline  from  the  study  he  has  been  pursuing  as  to  justi- 
fy the  discontinuance  of  it.  Examinations  serve  another  pur- 
pose, which  is  practically  of  no  less  importance  than  the  former. 
They  are  not  only  tests  of  work  after  it  has  been  done,  but  they 
are  incentives  to  work  while  it  is  in  progress.  This  end  de- 
pends on  the  other.  The  value  of  an  examination  as  an  in- 
centive is  in  direct  ratio  to  its  anticipated  thoroughness  as  a 
test.  The  fact  that  his  work  will  be  tried  by  a  careful  and  im- 
partial examination,  naturally  operates  on  the  student  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  persevering  industry.  The  teacher  of 
elevated  views  will  be  cautious,  however,  lest  the  student's  de- 
sire to  appear  well  on  examination  exclude,  or  at  least  restrain, 
the  operation  of  more  worthy  motives.  He  will  labor  to  culti- 
vate a  love  for  study  as  well  as  for  the  rewards  of  study.  The 
true  scholar  loves  study,  even  the  drudgery  of  study ;  and  none 
of  the  prizes  of  common  life  possess  half  the  power  to  charm 
as  the  solitary  joys  of  his  chosen  pursuit.  It  is  worth  a  teach- 
er's toils  and  prayers  to  stir  this  lofty  spirit  within  a  student's 
breast,  to  wean  him  from  lower  incentives,  and  beget  an  in- 
satiable thirst  for  the  waters  of  intellectual  life. 

In  the  two  respects  now  mentioned,  an  examination  corre- 
sponds with  the  ordinary  recitation.  The  latter  is  intended  as 
a  test  of  the  student's  preparation  of  a  single  lesson,  and  it  acts 
also  as  an  incentive  to  careful  preparation.  But  the  recitation 
has  another  prominent  object  which  does  not  belong  to  the  ex- 
amination^ to  wit,  assistance.  The  difficulties  of  the  student 
are  to  be  met,  and  the  means  of  their  removal  pointed  out. 
But  when  examination  day  has  arrived,  the  time  for  affording 
help  is  past.  The  examiner  who  renders  aid,  transcends  his 
own  sphere,  and  enters  thatof  the  teacher.  The  minor  object 
of  an  examination,  then,  is  to  incite  the  student  to  energetic 
and  persevering  labor  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  study.  Its  chief  object  is  to  test  the  student's  proficiency 
at  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  essential  qualities  of  an  examination  are  thoroughness  and 
fairness.  It  must  be  thorough.  In  the  ratio  that  it  fails  to  be 
thorough,  it  fails  to  be  ani  examination.  A  superficial  exami- 
nation, where  any  examination  is  required,  whether  it  be  made 
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by  a  physician  in  taking  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease,  or  by  a 
court  in  the  trial  of  a  criminal,  or  by  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee in  the  investigation  of  the  frauds  and  peculations  of  their 
fellow-members,  or  by  a  church  committee  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  wayward  sheep  or  erring  shepherd,  deserves 
nothing  but  contempt.  It  must  be  fair.  Otherwise  the  good 
may  suffer  discredit,  while  the  poor  pass  with  honor.  To  be 
fair,  it  must  keep  within  the  proper  limits  of  the  subject,  must 
have  due  regard  to  the  average  ability  and  opportunity  of  the 
class,  and  must  afford  to  all  an  equal  chance. 

What  method  of  examination,  then,  most  fully  combines 
these  indispensable  qualities  ? 

Let  us  begin  with  the  preparation  of  questions.  In  those 
studies  in  which  it  can  be  employed,  the  best  form  for  questions 
is  the  topical.  It  can  not  be  necessary  to  insist  that  all  lead- 
ing questions,  and  all  questions  admitting  of  a  simple  affirma- 
tion or  negation,  should  be  strictly  avoided ;  nor  that  all  ques- 
tions should  be  expressed  in  clear  and  exact  language.  I  assume, 
although  it  is  contrary  to  the  usual  college  practice,  that  the 
questions  should  be  prepared.  In  their  preparation,  there 
should  be  special  reference  to  the  work  that  the  class  has  per- 
formed. Yet  students  are  sometimes  unjustly  dealt  with  by 
being  called  on  to  answer  examination  questions  on  which  they 
have  had  neither  time  nor  means  to  inform  themselves.  No 
question  should  be  asked,  a  proper  answer  to  which  would  in- 
clude matter  with  which  the  student  has  not  had  opportunity 
to  become  familiar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  questions  should 
embrace  a  variety  of  topics.  It  is  not  enough  to  test  a  student 
oiT  one  or  two  points.  "  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer ",  nor  does  one  good  answer  constitute  a  good  examination. 
Each  student  should  be  tried  at  many  points,  in  order  that 
both  his^strength  and  his  weakness  may  be  discovered.  Ques- 
tions should  be  comprehensive.  They  should  afford  the  student 
op|X)rtunity  to  exhibit  the  reach  and  grasp  of  his  intellect  and 
his  power  to  sustain  himself  in  prolonged  effort.  A  question 
that  is  comprised  within  one  short  line,  may  require  an  answer 
several  pages  in  length. 

The  questions  being  prepared,  next  in  order  comes  the  work 
of  the  class.    Shall  the  answers  be  oral  or  vmXte^f 

The  usual  way  of  conducting  an  oral  examination  is  to  divide 
the  whole  time  set  apart  for  it  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there 
are  members  in  the  class,  and  then  ask  questions  of  each  mem- 
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ber  for  his  allotted  time.  The  topic  or  passage  on  which  he  is 
examined  is  selected  at  random  from  what  the  class  has  studied, 
and  both  questions  and  answers  are  given  by  voice.  One  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  is,  that  it  cultivates  readiness  of  utter-, 
ance.  Answers  must  be  given  promptly,  for  there  is  no  time 
for  hesitation.  It  also  gives  opportunity  for  cross-examination, 
thus  enabling  the  examiner  to  put  the  student  to  the  severest 
tests.  It  may  also  be  justly  claimed  for  this  method,  that  it  is 
less  laborious  than  the  other.  It  exacts  less  labor  from  the  ex- 
aminer ;  for,  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  may 
conduct  the  examination  without  any  special  preparation,  and 
at  its  close  his  work  is  done.  Nor  is  the  student  less  fortunate, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  amount  of  labor  required.  Instead  of 
writing  he  has  only  to  speak ;  and  instead  of  working  an  hour 
or  two  hours,  he  works  but  one-fifth  to  one-thirtieth  or  one- 
fortieth  of  that  time,  according  to  the  size  of  his  class. 

Neither  of  these  arguments  has  the  merit  of  being  conclusive. 
As  to  the  gain  in  fluency  of  speech,  it  would  seem  that  an  ex- 
amination affords  but  a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  opportunity 
for  culture  in  elocution.  Five  minutes  devoted  to  off-hand 
speaking  while  the  whole  attention  is  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
unexpected  questions  and  the  mind  is  oppressed  with  the  pend- 
ing issue  of  its  effort,  is  certainly  not  worth  any  great  sacrifice. 
But  even  if  the  opportunity  for  improvement  in  speaking  were 
of  the  most  favorable  kind,  it  would  be  unwise  to  prefer  this 
advantage  before  the  proper  objects  of  an  examination.  Cross- 
questioning  might,  indeed,  be  employed  to  advantage,  if  half 
an  hour,  or  even  half  that  time,  could  be  devoted  to  each 
student ;  but  when  fifteen  or  twenty  students  are  to  be  exam- 
ined within  two  hours,  or,  still  worse,  within  one  hour,  it  is 
impossible.  An  answer  should  be  expressed  so  clearly  and  fully 
as  to  need  no  explanation.  If  it  is  so  expressed,  there^will  sel- 
dom be  any  need  of  subsidiary  question^.  If  it  is  not  so  ex- 
pressed, the  fault  belongs  to  the  student,  and  he  should  be 
marked  accordingly.  It  is  true  that  in  the  unavoidable  haste 
of  an  oral  examination,  there  is  some  apology  for  crude  and 
fragmentary  answers ;  but  this  very  fact  is  a  strong  reason 
against  the  method.  To  the  claim  that  oral  examinations  are 
easy,  I  have  no  answer.  The  teacher  with  whom  such  an  argu- 
ment would  have  weight,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  counter- 
argument. 

Against  oral  examinations,  as  commonly  conducted,  it  is  to 
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be  urged  that  they  lack  both  thoroughness  and  fairness.  The 
time  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  any  single 
student  is  too  short  to  admit  of  more  than  the  briefest  and  most 
cursory  questioning.  Some  time  is,  in  most  instances,  neces- 
sarily consumed  in  merely  tentative  efforts  on  both  sides. 
Since  no  topic  can  be  conxpleted,  the  examiner  must  be  content 
to  take  up  points,  here  and  there,  out  of  their  natural  connec- 
tion. The  student  is  consequently  at  a  loss,  and,  before  he  can 
answer,  must  inquire  the  meanhig  of  the  question.  Affairs  are 
still  worse,  when  the  student,  jumping  at  the  whole  meaning 
of  a  question  from  the  sound  of  one  or  two  familiar  words, 
hastens  into  a  vague  and  irrelevant  answer,  by  which  the  ex- 
aminer is,  in  turn,  fairly  bewildered.  By  such  a  process,  how 
is  it  possible  that  even  the  most  exact  and  painstaking  student 
should  exhibit  anything  like  thoroughness  of  preparation? 
How  can  a  conscientious  examiner  pronounce  with  confidence 
at  its  close  upon  the  attainments  of  a  class  ? 

The  unfairness  of  hurried  oral  examinations  is  a&  obvious  as 
their  want  of  thoroughness.  A  student  whose  knowledge  of 
the  subject  pursued  by  his  class  is,  with  a  single  exception, 
most  particular  and  complete,  may  have  missed  a  difficult  les- 
son through  sickness  or  some  other  unavoidable  circumstance. 
Yet  he  may  be  taken  up  on  that  very  lesson,  and,  as  the  time 
to  examine  him  is  so  short,  on  that  alone.  Unconquerable  nat- 
ural diffidence  may  cause  a  student  to  appear  at  disadvantage, 
no  matter  how  familiar  with  the  topic  assigned  him.  The 
most  experienced  and  effective  public  speakers  often  suffer 
from  this  cause  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  a  discourse,  and 
it  is  only  because  they  have  time  to  overcome  their  timidity 
that  they  ever  succeed  as  orators.  But  the  modest  student  has 
no  such  advantage.  He  must  do  well  at  once,  or  not  at  all. 
Another,  of  less  ability  and  less  application,  may  find  in  the 
occasion  a  stimulus  through  which  he  greatly  surpasses  bis 
more  deserving  class-mate.  What  is  more  common  in  or^l  ex-, 
aminations  than  for  a  good  student  to  fall  far  below  his  ordii 
nary  standing,  while  the  drone  or  the  doU  acquits  himself  so 
well  as  to  surprise  both  his  teacher  and  himself?  Indeed,  in 
any  given  case,  the  probability  is,  that  the  student  will  do  bet-i 
ter  or  worse  than  he  deserves. 

Again,  it  is  not  possible  by  this  plan  to  secure  equality. 
All  the  members  of  a  class  can  not  be  subjected  to  the  same 

test  or  to  equivalent  tests.    The  superior  student  mfty  have 
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assigned  to  him  work  that  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  compre- 
hension, or  perhaps,  though  easily  comprehended,  there  may  be 
peculiar  difficulties  attending  the  explanation.  The  inferior 
student  may  light  on  a  passage  or  a  problem  easy  to  under- 
stand and  easy  to  explain,  or  on  one  that  he  has  studied  with 
especial  care.  In  neither  case  is  there  time  to  discover  the  real 
state  of  the  student's  knowledge.  The  latter  receives  credit  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled,  and  the  former  is  unjustly  humiliated. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  all  Have  beforehand  an  equal  chance 
of  happening  on  what  is  easy  or  well  understood.  But  it  is 
just  such  an  equal  chance  as  belongs  to  the  lottery.  It  is  mor- 
ally certain  that  some  will  receive  more,  and  others  less,  than 
they  have  paid  for. 

(To  he  conclvded  next  month.) 


THE  OBJECT  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

No  teacher  has  a  perfect  school.  No  teacher  can  get  along 
without  inflicting  punishment  of  some  kind  upon  wrong-doers. 
He  may  be  able  to  dispense  with  corporal  punishment,  but  he 
must  punish  in  soToe  toay  so  long  as  there  are  disobedience  and 
wrong-doing  in  his  school.  A  gentle  reproof  for  a  poorly  learned 
lesson,  or  a  stern  look  to  a  mischievous  boy,  differs  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind,  from  a  severe  feruling  or  a  sound  flogging. 
The  success  or  failure  of  punishment  depends  very  much  upon 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  teacher  inflicts  it,  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  depend  largely  upon  the  view  which  he 
takes  of  the  necessity  and  the  object  of  punishment.  It  is  im- 
portant, then,  for  every  teacher  to  understand  the  philosophy 
of  punishment,  and  to  be  able  to  give  a  clear  answer  to  the 
question,  "Why  do  you  punish  your  scholars  ?"  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  article  to  answ^er  this  question. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  punishment  is 
the  same  in  all  governments.  There  is,  to  be  true,  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  divine,  civil,  military,  family,  society,  and 
school  punishments.  They  differ  in  form,  in  duration,  and  in 
the  person  or  persons  who  inflict  them,  but  they  agree  in  hav- 
ing a  common  object,  a  common  reason  why  the  punishment  is 
inflicted.      The  relation  of  punishment  to  wrong-doers  and 
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wrong-doing  is  the  same  in  all  those  organizations  which  are 
marked  by  the  governmental  idea. 

Let  US  first  notice  some  of  the  false  reasons  for  inflicting  pun- 
ishment. 

1.  Punishment  should  never  be  inflicted  from  revenge  or 
envy  or  jealousy  or  pride,  or  any  of  that  class  of  feelings.  A 
teacher  who  is  influenced  by  such  feelings  in  inflicting  punish- 
ment, must  despise  himself,  and  will  surely  be  despised  by  his 
pupils. 

2.^  Nor  is  the  instinct  that  prompts  to  punishment  a  sufii- 
cient  reason  for  inflicting  it.  We  all  have  such  an  instinct, 
and  it  was  implanted  in  our  constitution  for  a  wise  purpose. 
When  a  crime  is  committed  or  a  wrong  done,  this  instinct  de- 
mands the  punishment  of  the  offender,  and  is  satisfied  with 
that  punishment.  Without  this  instinct  in  man,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  government  could  be  sustained.  But  the  mere 
instinct  is  blind,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  sway  the  judg- 
ment. It  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  judgment,  otherwise 
we  shall  make  many  mistakes.  "  Be  ye  angry  (at  all  wrongs- 
doing)  and  sin  not."  The  teacher  who  punishes  under  the  in- 
fluence of  excited  anger,  and  in  a  way  that  shows  that  he  en- 
joys inflicting  the  punishment,  will  not  be  sustained  by  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  school.  If  he  can  not  control  his 
feelings,  the  punishment  should  be  deferred  until  he  can. 

3.  Punishment  should  never  be  inflicted  simply  because  the 
ofiender  deserves  it.  Ill-desert  furnishes  a  ground  for  inflict- 
ing punishment,  but  is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  it.  A 
person  under  just  authority  has  broken  a  law.  Now  we  will 
suppose  that  the  one  in  authority  absolutely  knows  that  that  per- 
son will  never  do  wrong  again,  and  also  that  no  one  in  the  uni- 
verse will  be  influenced,  even  in  the  remotest  degree  or  man- 
ner, by  his  sin,  or  by  the  fact  that  it  goes  unpunished,  the  in- 
Jliction  of  punishment  under  such  circumstance  vx)uld  be  so  much  un- 
Tiecessary  pain.  It  would  do  no  good.  And  this  shows  that  ill- 
desert  in  itself  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  punishment. 

It  may  be  said  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted  in  such 
a  case  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  law.  But  the  object  of  sus- 
taining the  dignity  of  the  law,  is  to  keep  men  from  doing 
wrong,  and  if,  aa  was  the  case  in  the  supposition,  that  object  is 
already  gained  in  another  way,  then  no  pain  need  be  inflicted. 
No  person,  however  ill-deserving  he  may  be,  should  be  pun- 
ished, unless  his  punishment  is  going  to  do  some  good — that  is., 
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unless  it  is  going  to  operate  in  some  way  to  prevent  wrong- 
doing in  the  future. 

This  brings  us  to  the  true  reason  for  inflicting  punishment. 
All  the  reasons  that  can  be  given  are  summed  up  in  one  simple, 
comprehensive  reason  that  applies  to  all  legitimate  punish- 
ments in  all  governments,  viz :  Punishvient  is  inflicted  to  prevent 
\orong-doing.  It  may  prevent  wrong-doing  in  the  offender  only, 
or  in  others  only,  or  in  him  and  others  also.  There  are  circum- 
stances in  which  punishment  is  inflicted  solely  with  reference 
to  its  effect  upon  the  offender.  Such  is  the  case  in  a  family 
where  there  is  but  one  child.  There  are  other  circumstances 
in  which  punishment  is  inflicted  solely  with  reference  to  its 
effect  upon  others.  Illustrations  are  found  in  capital  punish- 
ment and  in  eternal  punishment.  These  could  not  be  defended 
for  a  moment,  if  the  reformation  of  the  offender  were  the  only 
object  of  punishment.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some 
do,  that  the  reformation  of  the  offender  is  the  only  or  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  punishment.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  rela- 
tive importance  to  be  attached  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender 
increases  as  the  number  of  subjects  diminishes,  so  that  if  the 
number  be  reduced  to  one,  and  that  one  the  offender,  his  refor- 
mation becomes  the  great  object  of  punishment.  But  such 
cases  are  rare,  if  they  exist  at  all.  The  general  statement  that 
punishment  is  intended  to  prevent  wrong-doing  covers  all  cases, 
even  those  in  which  there  is  no  wrong-doing  to  be  prevented 
except  in  the  offender.  While  the  statement  that  the  object  of 
punishment  is  the  reformation  of  the  offender  is  only  a  partial 
truth,  and  sometimes  is  not  even  that.  If  the  offender  can  be 
reformed,  so  much  the  better,  but  if  there  is  absolutely  no  hope  of 
his  reformation,  the  punishment  must  still  oftentimes  be  in- 
flicted. It  is  so  in  God's  government ;  it  is  so  in  the  state ;  it 
is  so  in  the  school. 

Punishment  operates  in  two  w^ays  to  prevent  wrong-doing. 

First,  it  brings  the  motive  of  fear  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  disposed  to  do  wrong.  This  is  a  proper  motive 
to  use  with  such  persons.  They  must  be  restrained  from  doing 
wrong,  if  not  by  a  higher  motive,  then  by  a  lower. 

Secondly,  it  gives  to  all  an  impressive  exhibition  of  the  nature 
and  guilt  of  wrong-doing,  and  of  the  justice  and  dignity  of  the 
law.  The  person  who  has  a  proper  idea  of  these  things  is  not 
so  apt  to  do  wrong,  as  is  the  person  whose  ideas  of  these  things 
are  faint  and  indistinct. 
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Now  let  us  make  a  practical  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  school.  The  school  is  a  government  in  itself.  The 
teacher  is  the  governor.  He  combines,  in  most  cases,  the  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive  oflBces.  In  order  to  secure  that 
good  order  and  decorum,  without  which  the  great  object  of  the 
school  can  not  be  attained,  the  teacher  lays  down  certain  rulear. 
They  are  for  the  public  good,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  school, 
and  hence  for  the  good  of  each  individual  in  the  school.  The 
fact,  however,  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  keep  the  rules,  does 
not  induce  all  to  keep  them.  One  of  the  scholars  breaks  a  rule. 
If  he  is  not  punished,  he  will  be  encouraged  to  break  it  again 
and  again,  while  others,  influenced  by  his  example,  will  do 
likewise.  But  if  the  teacher  firmly  yet  kindly  inflicts  the 
punishment,  the  jear  of  suffering  similar  pain  or  disgrace  has 
the  tendency  to  prevent  the  offender  and  others  like  him  from 
breaking  that  rule  in  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  suit- 
able punishment  is  properly  inflicted,  the  whole  school  receives 
a  deeper  impression  of  the  necessity  of  the  law,  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  teacher,  and  the  guilt  of  disobedi- 
ience — and  that  impression  has  a  tendency  to  keep  them  from 
doing  wrong.  The  punishment  may  reform  the  offender.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  it  should.  But  if  he  is  perfectly  incorrigi- 
ble, he  must  be  expelled  from  school, — not  simply  to  cut  off  his 
wrong-doing,  but  as  an  example  and  warning  to  others. 

Let  the  teacher  thoroughly  understand  the  necessity  and 
reason  for  inflicting  punishment;  let  him  also,  by  familiar 
talks  and  illustrations,  make  his  scholars  understand  the  same 
things ;  then  let  him,  by  his  manner  in  inflicting  punishment, 
show  that  he  does  it  from  a  sense  of  duty,  for  the  good  of  the 
school,  not  because'  it  gives  him  pleasure — let  the  teacher  do 
these  things,  and  he  will  find  school  government  much  easier 
than  he  supposes. 

Andofoer^  Mass.  R.  T.  Cross. 
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Some  light  maj*  be  thrown  on  this  question  by  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Venable's  articles  in  the  February  and  March  numbers  of 
the  Monthly  on  "  Aristotle  and  Education."  Does  not  our 
public-school  system,  and  even  compulsory  education,  harmon- 
ize with  the  doctrine  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  that  education  is  a 
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public  duty  ?  Do  not  the  arguments  for  light  gymnastics,  as 
against  heavy  gymnastics,  agree  with  Aristotle's  view  that  the 
gymnastic  exercises  of  boys  should  be  gentle  and  not  violent, 
since  violent  exercises  are  brutalizing  and  incompatible  with 
study  ? 

V  Let  us  see  what  can  be  learned  from  Marcus  Fabius  Quinti- 
lianus  (A.D.  42  ? — 118  ?),  the  eminent  Roman  Rhetorician.  He 
presents  his  educational  views  in  his  Institutiones  Oratorise.  He 
contends  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  few  persons  have  nat- 
urally a  quick  apprehension.  He  declares  that  quickness  of 
apprehension  and  susceptibility  of  instruction  are  characteristic 
of  mankind.  As  the  natural  propensity  of  birds  is  to  fly,  of 
horses  to  run,  and  of  wild  beasts  to  be  savage,  so  is  intellectual 
activity  natural  to  man.  The  dull  and  unteachable  are  natural 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  monstrosities  are  natural.  When- 
ever a  promising  boy  disappoints  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  there 
is  a  want  of  care  in  his  education.  Although  persons  may 
differ  in  natural  capacity,  yet  there  is  no  one  whom  study  does 
not  improve.  He  quotes  Chrysippus  for  the  assertion  that 
every  nurse  ought  to  be  a  woman  of  sense.  He  considers  that 
good  morals  in  nurses  are  of  the  most  importance,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  ought  to  speak  with  propriety.  As  new  ves- 
sels retain  the  flavor  which  they  first  get,  so  we  are  very  tena- 
cious of  what  we  imbibe  in  the  dawn  of  life.  Wool  can  not  be 
restored  to  its  native  whiteness  after  it  has  been  dyed.  The 
more  vicious  a  habit  is,  the  closer  it  will  stick.  Good  habits 
are  easily  changed  to  bad  ones,  but  who  ever  knew  a  bad  habit 
changed  to  a  good  one  ?  A  child  should  not  be  used  to  any- 
thing in  infancy  which  he  must  afterwards  be  at  pains  to  un- 
learn. He  saw  the  necessity  of  learned  parents  for  the  highest 
educational  results.  The  mother  of  Gracchi,  Cornelia,  had  a 
purity  of  style  which  had  its  effect  on  the  eloquence  of  her 
sons.  It  seems  that  public  speaking  by  ladies  is  not  modern, 
for  Quintilian  says  the  eloquence  of  the  daughter  of  Laelius  re- 
sembled that  of  her  father,  and  that  the  daughter  of  Quintus 
Hortensius  pronounced  before  the  Triumvirs  a  speech  that 
would  do  honor  to  the  eloquent  of  our  sex. 

He  thinks  that  tutors  ought  to  be  men  of  real  learning,  and, 
if  not,  that  they  be  sensible  that  they  have  no  learning  at  all. 
His  opinion  of  a  smatterer  is  very  forcibly  given.  He  dis- 
cusses the  assertion  that  the  education  of  a  boy  ought  not  to 
begin  until  he  is  seven  years  of  age,  because  before  that  age  the 
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mind  is  neither  capable  of  instruction  nor  able  to  endure  the 
toil.  This  opinion,  he  says,  was  adopted  by  Hesiod  and  Cratis- 
thenes.  He  argues  against  this  view  in  such  a  way  that  one 
might  even  imagine  him  to  be  acquainted  with  the  notions  of 
modern  kindergarteners.  He  says  "let  us  not,  therefore,  lose 
even  the  most  early  hours  of  life,  etc."  He  does  not  want  a 
full  task  to  be  required  of  the  little  child;  a  full  task  might 
create  a  dislike  for  learning.  "  Let  his  study  be  made  his  di- 
version ;  let  him  be  soothed  and  caressed  into  it." 

Even  studies  have  their  infancy,  "  and  as  men,  even  of  the 
most  robust  constitutions,  have  in  their  infancy  been  fed  with 
miilk  and  rocked  in  a  cradle ;  so  there  was  a  time  when  the 
voice  of  the  most  eloquent  orator  was  an  inarticulate  sound; 
when  it  indistinctly  lisped  out  his  meaning,  and  when  he  was 
puzzled  even  about  the  letters  of  the  alphabet." 

He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  general  method  of  instruction 
that  required  young  children  to  learn  the  names  and  relations 
of  letters  before  learning  their  shapes.  Repetition  by  rote  pre- 
vented them  from  applying  their  minds  to  the  study  of  the 
forms  of  the  letters.  "  This  is  a  good  reason  why  teachers,  even 
after  children  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  letters,  as  they 
usually  follow  one  another,  should  disarrange  and  change  them, 
and  alter  their  places,  till  such  time  as  the  scholars  should 
know  them  by  their  shape,  and  not  by  their  order  of  standing. 
They  will  then  know  letters  as  we  know  men,  by  their  appear- 
ances and  their  names."  He  does  not  disapprove  the  common 
method  of  giving  to  children  the  forms  of  the  letters  cut  in 
ivory,  to  play  with,  nor  of  any  other  invention  that  will  be 
more  attractive  to  young  children,  nor  of  any  thing  that  they 
can  take  pleasure  in  by  handling  or  looking  at. 

Here  is  some  consolation  for  writing  teachers,  and  also  a  sug- 
gestion that  might  be  turned  to  account  by  the  makers  of  school 
apparatus.  When  a  child  begins  to  trace  the  forms  of  letters, 
they  ought  to  be  very  elegantly  carved  out  on  a  board,  in  order 
that  he  may  run  his  pen  over  them  as  through  so  many  grooves. 
If  the  sides  of  the  board  be  guarded  with  ledges,  these  ledges 
will  prevent  him  from  writing  irregularly  or  out  of  compass. 
The  more  frequently  and  quickly  he  follows  fixed  delineations, 
the  sooner  he  will  form  his  hand.  "  Men  of  quality  are  in  the 
wrong  to  undervalue,  as  they  often  do,  the  practice  of  a  fair  and 
quick  hand  in  writing ;  for  it  is  no  immaterial  accomplish- 
ment."   He  shows  the  advantages  of  good  penmanship  and 
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that  it  should  be  acquired  at  the  most  early  time  of  life.  This 
tallies  with  the  early  introduction  of  script  into  some  of  our 
best  schools.  We  ought  not  to  be  overhasty  in  trusting  to  a 
young  memory;  it  is  more  improving  to  repeat  a  thing  and 
inculcate  it  on  the  understanding. 

Ho  next  shows  the  evil  effects  of  hurry  in  reading.  I  omit 
a  reference  to  these.  Copies  set  for  the  improvement  of  the 
hand-writing  of  a  child,  should  not  be  an  unmeaning  set  of 
words,  but  they  should  convey  some  beautiful  sentiment,  the 
remembrance  of  which  will  stick  to  him  when  he  is  old,  and 
which,  stamped  on  his  young  mind,  will  improve  his  morals. 
He  also  recommends  the  teaching  of  the  sayings  of*  illustrious 
persons,  and  of  beautiful  passages  from  the  poets  who  are  gen- 
erally favorites  with  the  young.  As  a  young  child  is  incapable 
of  striking  out  anything  of  itself,  the  memory  is  almost  the 
only  faculty  that  can  be  impressed  by  the  care  of  the  teachers. 
We  have  a  warrant  for  such  sentences  as,  ''Theophilus  Thistle, 
etc..  Round  the  rugged  rock,  etc.,  etc.,"  in  the  following:  "It 
w^ill  not  be  amiss  for  him  [the  older  pupil]  to  repeat  over  with 
rapidity  certain  words  and  lines  of  a  studied  harshness,  and 
chained  together  by  grating  sounds  and  jarring  syllables,  so  as 
to  make  one  roughness  of  the  whole.     Such  lines  were  by  the 

Greeks  called  chalepoV 

[  To  be  contintied.^ 
Saleiriy  Ohio,  W.  D.  Henkle. 


*  ♦  -^ 


THE    PRIMARY    TEACHER. 

"  Who  can  not  teach  little  children !  "  is  a  time-honored  ex- 
clamation. The  acquirements,  accomplishments,  associations, 
and  character  of  the  primary  teacher  have  long  received  little 
public  consideration.  Not  only  has  it  been  thought  that  learn- 
ing and  a  knowledge  of  the  polite  arts  are  of  little  value  in  a 
primary  school,  but  true  refinement,  good  breeding,  and  grace- 
ful manners  have  also  been  regarded  as  of  little  consequence. 
"It  would  be  a  waste  of  money",  cry  our  school  boards,  "to 
demand  such  qualifications  in  the  teachers  of  the  little  children 
in  our  lower  schools." 

Happily,  these  ideas  are  gradually  passing  away,  and  the 
primary  teacher  is  beginning  to  be  considered  as  something 
more  than  a  paere  nursery  maid  for  the  public !    Much  is  being 
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said  of  her  heavenly  mission,  of  the  divine  importance  of  her 
work,  of  its  vast  magnitude,  and  its  far-reaching  results.  This 
truer  view  comes  to  us  from  many  sources,  and  we  belive  the 
era  is  dawning,  when  the  primary  teacher  shall  be  considered 
among  the  first  of  our  instructors ;  when  the  full  meed  shall  be 
granted  to  her  now  unappreciated  efforts. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  primary  teacher  should  not  be  as 
highly  educated  and  receive  as  large  a  salary  as  the  teachers  of 
our  high  schools  ?  Because  her  instruction  consists  only  of  the 
elements  of  reading,  and  the  first  principles  of  number,  with 
a  few  simple  object  lessons,  need  her  qualifications  extend  no 
farther  than  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught 
in  her  own  room?  With  a  well-disciplined  mind,  a  higher 
culture,  a  knowledge  of  other  branches,  will  she  not  teach  more 
wisely  and  more  faithfully,  and  govern  more  judiciously  ?  A 
teacher  thus  liberally  educated  will  have  a  more  lasting  influ- 
ence over  her  pupils,  will  inspire  them  with  loftier  aims  and 
nobler  purposes  than  one  whose  preparation  is  limited  to  the 
mere  elements.  She  knows  to  what  her  instruction  is  tending, 
and  she  will  lure  her  pupils  to  more  excellent  attainments  by 
her  own  interest  and  love  for  these  pursuits.  This  higher 
knowledge  is  a  higher  world,  and  only  those  know  its  beauty 
who  have  themselves  walked  its  streets,  trod  its  golden  pave- 
ments, and  gazed  with  eager  eye  upon  its  classic  fields. 

A  primary  teacher,  who  is  possessed  of  this  wider  culture, 
will  also  work  with  more  method.  A  well-disciplined  mind 
will  the  more  thoroughly  disciplin^e  those  of  her  pupils.  Her 
illustrations  will  be  more  exact  and  pointed,  and  her  thoughts 
will  have  a  finer  flow.  Her  language  will  be  more  elegant,  her 
manner  more  refined  and  graceful,  begetting  an  added  refine- 
ment and  grace  in  her  pupils,  and,  as  a  consequent,  the  whole 
work  of  the  schoolroom  will  rest  upon  a  broader  basis  than  is 
possible  where  the  teacher  has  seen  nothing  more  than  the  in- 
side of  a  district  school,  is  untasteful  in  dress,  rude  in  mariners, 
and  uncultured  in  thought — whose  life  has  not  been  exalted  by 
intercourse  with  minds  of  loftier  impulses  and  nobler  aspira- 
tions. 

With  how  much  greater  degree  of  success  will  object  lessons 
be  taught,  if  the  teacher  has  an  extended  knowledge  of  the 
natural  sciences?  In  fact,  can  they  be  taught  successfully 
without  this  knowledge  ?  True,  a  teacher  may  by  study  obtain 
a  slight  smattering  of  information,  may  pick  up  a  few  stray 
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facts  here  and  there,  but  it  is  futile  to  undertake  a  thorough 
and  systematic  course  of  object  teaching,  without  a  good  under- 
standing of  botany,  zoology,  etc.  A  very  few  lesions  will  suffice 
to  show  a  teacher  that  she  is  entirely  incompetent  for  such  a 
task.  In  the  reading  lessons,  in  the  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  and  in  many  incidents  occurring  in  the  daily 
work  of  a  primary  teacher,  there  are  numerous  occasions  for 
immediate  reference  to  past  study  and  experience,  and  without 
this,  these  opportune  moments  will  not  be  properly  improved. 
Very  much  useful  information  can  be  given  even  to  little  chil- 
dren by  teachers  well  versed  in  history,  natural  science,  and 
the  other  higher  branches  taught  in  our  high  schools.  With 
what  avidity  will  such  a  teacher  seize  every  opportunity  to 
open  new  fields  of  thought  1 

Upon  the  primary  teacher  also  devolves  the  duty  of  forming 
correct  habits.  Who  has  not  learned  from  bitter  experience, 
the  pernicious  effects  of  practices  formed  in  childhood,  which 
no  future  effort,  however  great,  can  ever  remove?  How  the 
uncouth  gesture  and  the  illiterate  speech  cling  to  our  after 
life,  defacing  and  marring  our  most  earnest  endeavors  for  a 
higher  improvement  and  a  greater  self-perfection?  If  a  sing- 
song tone  in  reading  or  an  impure  pronunciation  is  acquired, 
how  many  years  of  labor  are  required  to  overcome  it.  But  if  a 
pupil  is  taught  a  correct  pronounciation  of  the  first  letter  or 
word  ;  if  the  first  "  dog  "  and  the  first  "  cat  '*  in  the  book  or  on 
the  board  become  to  him  representatives  of  living  objects,  to  be 
spoken  as  in  his  infantile  sports  with  these  animals,  how  large 
a  part  of  the  labor  of  becoming  a  fine  reader  or  speaker  has 
been  accomplished.  Two-thirds  of  the  poor  reading,  abomina* 
ble  elocution,  and  still  more  abominable  pulpit  eloquence,  that 
fill  our  land,  is  due  to  the  miserable  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing in  our  primary  schools. 

Again,  upon  these  primary  teachers  rests  the  task  of  instill- 
ing intv^  the  youthful  mind  principles  of  justice  and  integrity, 
and  of  checking  all  wayward  tendencies  to  vice  and  sin.  Many 
parents  fear  to  commit  their  children,  pure  and  innocent,  ten- 
derly reared,  and  carefully  shielded  from  every  appearance  of 
evil,  to  the  demoralizing  influences  of  many  primary  schools 
where  all,  cultured  and  uncultured,  rich  and  poor,  are  thrown 
together  promiscuously,  meeting  alike  upon  a  common  level, 
and  where  the  simple,  trusting  child  is  subjected  to  the  vicious 
and  corrupting  words,  looks,  and  tones  of  the  vilest  inhabitant 
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of  the  lowest  sink-holes  of  the  towns.  Oh  how  wise,  vigilant, 
and  zealous  should  be  the  teacher  to  whom  the  eternal  interests 
of  these  little  children  are  committed !  Their  spirits  are  fresh 
and  tender.  Any  impressions  made  on  them  are  as  enduring 
as  the  characters  traced  upon  the  Moabite  stone.  From  our 
primary  schools  are  to  come  the  Websters  and  Beechers  of  the 
country.  Here  must  be  developed  their  internal  powers,  and 
here  must  they  catch  the  inspiration  of  greatness. 

And  why  should  not  the  salary  of  these  primary  teachers  be 
equal  to  that  paid  the  teachers  in  the  higher  departments? 
With  equal  education  and  equal  work,  what  reason  is  there  for 
a  smaller  remuneration  f  And  yet  we  have  hardly  an  instance 
in  which  the  teachers  of  our  primary  schools  receive  the  same 
compensation  as  the  principals  or  assistant  teachers  in  our  high 
schools.  Many  affirm  that  their  work  is  not  equal.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  work  of  the  primary  teacher  is  greater.  It  is 
more  severe  upon  the  nervous  system,  more  wearing,  and  it 
taxes  more  the  physical  organization.  Look  into  one  of  these 
primary  rooms.  Here  are  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  little, 
restless,  moving  bodies,  with  mischievous  fingers,  roguish  eyes, 
and  sparkling  thoughts  to  be  kept  through  the  entire  day  in 
the  most  approved  order,  and  the  whole  day's  work  must  be  as 
definitive  and  well-adjusted  as  the  discipline  of  an  army  of  the 
best  soldiers.  Think  you  there  is  no  mental  or  nervous  strain 
in  such  a  day^s  work  ? 

It  is  conceded  by  nearly  all  that  primary  teachers  wear  out 
faster  than  almost  any  other  class  of  working  people.  Only  a 
short  time  ago,  we  met  such  a  teacher  traversing  the  country 
as  a  book  agent.  Her  health  had  failed  her,  and  as  a  means  of 
self-support,  she  had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  occupation 
of  a  book  peddler.  She  said  to  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I 
shall  never  teach  again.  My  nervous  system  is  completely 
prostrated.  It  even  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  entering  a 
schoolroom."  This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Two  young  ladies 
(sisters)  in  a  neighboring  town,  having  taught  until  trembling 
limbs  and  symptoms  of  insanity  admonished  their  friends  that 
the  employment  must  be  given  up  at  any  sacrifice,  left  a  loved 
life-work,  and  went  into  a  second-rate  boarding-house  as  the 
only  means  of  support.  The  testimony  of  our  most  eminent 
physicians  sustains  this  view.  Only  a  few  days  since  one  of 
them  remarked  to  us  that  not  one  of  his  girls  should  ever  teach 
school  —  that  it  was  a  soul  and  body  destroying  business. 
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"  Why  ",  said  he,  "  there  is  scarcely  a  teacher  in  the  lower  de- 
partments of  our  school,  who  is  not  afflicted  with  some  disease 
incident  to  this  kind  of  labor.  I  am  called  nearl}*^  every  week 
to  prescribe  for  some  of  these  primary  teachers.  And  yet  they 
are  spending  their  days  on  a  meagre  pittance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  per  year, — a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  most 
necessary  expenses."  Said  a  teacher  in  Indianapolis,  upon  her 
death-bed,  "  Let  my  epitaph  be,  *  Died  of  over-work ' ",  and  this 
same  teacher  came  to  her  death  solely  by  standing  covMantly 
in  the  schoolroom^  and  the  over-exhaustion  consequent  upon  this 
pernicious  requirement. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  our  high-school  teachers.  There  is 
less  of  this  nervous  strain,  less  prostration,  and  less  of  this  physi- 
cal torpor  which  comes  so  suddenly  upon  our  primary  instruct- 
ors, and  yet  in  these  departments  teachers  receive  five  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  and  even  as  high  as  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

This  custom  of  paying  primary  teachers  a  smaller  salary 
than  is  paid  other  teachers,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  igno- 
rance and  inefficiency  of  this  class  of  teachers.  Our  best  in- 
structors, those  who  have  spent  years  in  obtaining  a  complete 
and  finished  education,  will  not  give  up  their  time  to  these 
lower  departments,  with  the  small  salaries  now  commanded, 
and,  as  a  final  recourse,  our  school  boards  are  brought  to  the 
necessity  of  filling" these  places  with  cheap  teachers — half-edu- 
cated, young,  inexperienced  girls,  who  teach  only  a  few  months 
or  a  year  or  two  at  best,  with  no  intention  of  making  it  a  life- 
long occupation,  and  preparing  themselves  thoroughly  for  it, 
giving  it  a  whole  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  body,  feeling  that  no 
amount  of  effort  is  too  great  for  so  noble  and  worthy  an  employ- 
ment. If  we  paid  higher  salaries  in  these  lower  schools,  we 
would  obtain  a  better  class  of  teachers. 

Let  the  first  primary  room,  where  the  infant  mind  receives 
its  most  decided  impressions  for  life,  be  placed  upon  an  equal 
basis  with  the  high  school,  as  regards  salary,  education,  and 
culture,  and  soon  a  change,  lasting  and  beneficial,  will  be  per- 
manently secured  in  these  the  most  influential  and  controlling 

departments  of  our  public  schools. 

Sabah  C.  Sterling. 
Three  Rivera^  Mich. 
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THE  PROPER  USE  OP  THE  WORDS,  WOMAN,  LADY, 

AND  FEMALE. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  regarding  the  correct  use  of  the 
three  words  above  given,  in  their  application  to  the  female  por- 
tion of  humanity,  and  although,  within  the  last  few  years,  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  their  use  among  educated 
persons,  there  still  exists  much  ignorance  upon  this  point. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  through  the  pen  and  influence 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  in  causing  a  discontinuance  of  the  word 
female  as  part  of  the  title  of  educational  institutions  for  young 
ladies  or  women.  But  "  Female  Seminary  ",  "  Female  College  ", 
^^  Female  Department",  etc.,  are  still  not  uncommon.  Is  the 
seminary  or  college,  designated  as  "Female",  designed  for  the 
education  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  for  surely  female  ap- 
plies to  sexual  distinctions  of  all  animals ;  or  is  it  designed 
(even  considering  that  feminine  humanity  is  meant)  for  all  ages 
and  conditions,  from  little  girls  to  aged  women,  married  and 
single?  There  is  a  manifest  absurdity  in  the  use  of  the  word 
female,  except  as  a  distinction  of  sex,  and  as  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  degrade  the  true  meaning  and  application  of  the  word 
Tnale,  by  such  terms  as  male  college,  male  influence,  male  prayer 
meeting,  male  piety,  etc.,  why  should  we  not  use  the  word  female 
as  correctlv  ? 

With  the  modern  impetus  given  to  an  enlarged  sphere  for 
woman's  abilities,  comes  a  necessity  for  a  coinage  of  new  words, 
or  rather  a  revival  of  words  which,  in  the  early  literature  of 
our  language,  were  in  common  use.  Not  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  whosg  valuable  works  on 
"  The  Study  of  Words"  and  "Language  ",  have  added  much  in- 
formation to  the  history  of  our  language,  predicted  that  all 
such  words  as  then  received  a  feminine  affix,  as  prophetess, 
heiress,  sorceress.,  etc.,  would  one  day  disappear  altogether  from 
the  language.  In  Wiclif's  Bible,  in  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, and  other  early  writers,  feminine  terminations,  not  only 
of  ess,  but  of  ster,  as  baker,  bajcester,  seainer,  seamster,  were  largely 
prevalent.  They,  however,  gradually  fell  into  disuse ;  some  of 
them  only  to  be  revived  by  the  fresh  demand  for  words  applica- 
ble to  feminine  professions  and  pursuits  which  heretofore  were 
monopolized  by  men.  The  new  constitutions  of  several  states 
make  women  eligible  to  school  offices,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
school  directresses  will  not  be  called  female  directors. 
10 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  feminine  titles  or  pursuits,  ending 
in  ess,  which  are  authorized  by  the  best  English  writers : 

PROFESSIONS,    PURSUITS,   ADDRESSES,   ETC. 

Actor,  Actress;  Author,  Authoress;  Doctor  (I>r,)y  Doctress  {Drz,^\ 
Host,  Hostess ;  Hunter,  Huntress ;  Instructor,  Instructress ;  Master 
(Afr.),  Mistress  (Mt%,)\  Monitor,  Monitress;  Painter,  Paintress;  Post- 
master, Postmistress ;  Porter,  Portress ;  Shepherd,  Shepherdess ;  Sor- 
cerer, Sorceress ;  Steward,  Stewardess ;  Tailor,  Tailoress ;  Tutor,  Tutoress, 
Governor,  Governess ;  Waiter,  Waitress. 

TITLES   OF   OFFICE,    RANK,   RESPECT. 

Abbot,  Abbess ;  Administrator,  Administratrix ;  Ambassador,  Ambas- 
sadress ;  Baron,  Baroness ;  Benefactor,  Benefactress ;  Chairman,  Chair- 
woman ;  Countryman,  Countrywoman;  Deacon,  Deaconess;  Director, 
Directress ;  Earl,  Countess ;  Emperor,  Empress ;  Executor,  Executrix ; 
Gentleman,  Lady  ;  Hero,  Heroine ;  King,  Queen  ;  Knight,  Lady  ;  Lord, 
Lady  ;  Marquis,  Marchioness ;  Monk,  Nun ;  Peer,  Peeress ;  President 
(U.S.  A.),  Mrs.  President;  President  (College),  Presidentess :  Priest, 
Priestess;  Prior,  Prioress;  Prophet,  Prophetess;  Python,  Pythoness; 
Seer,  Seeress ;  Testator,  Testatrix ;  Viscount,  Viscountess. 

The  title  of  lady  is  derived  from  two  Saxon  words  which  sig- 
nify loaf-day,  which  words  have,  in  time,  been  contracted  into 
the  appellation,  lady.  It  was  a  hospitable  custom  in  England, 
many  years  ago,  for  the  lady  of  the  manor  to  distribute  to  her 
poor  neighbors,  with  her  own  hands,  a  certain  quantity  of  bread. 
Hence  the  title  of  lady  was  associated  with  loaf-day.  The  word 
was  originally  applied  only  to  the  daughters  of  nobility  or  to 
women  of  high  rank,  but  custom  has  made  it  a  word  applicable 
to  all  women  of  eminence  or  culture  in  mind  or  manners,  in 
distinction  from  unlettered  or  uncultivated  women. 

WoTnan  is  the  generic  term  for  all  female  adults  of  the  human 
race,  without  distinction  of  color  or  culture.  In  the  highest 
and  truest  sense,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  words  in  the  English 
language.  It  embodies  all  that  is  virtuous  and  lovely  in  charac- 
ter, and  all  that  appeals  to  the  good  and  pure  in  human  nature. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  M.  J.  W. 


A    HEAP. 

Some  time  ago  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews  spoke  to  the  writer  con- 
cerning a  custom  which  prevails  in  many  places,  of  buying 
and  selling  by  heaped  measures,  and  suggested  the  idea  of 
making  comparisons  of  the  relative  values  of  heaped  measures 
and  "struck "  measures.    By  "struck"  measures  I  mean  meas- 
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nres  first  filled,  and  then  scraped  off  with  a  straight  edge. 
This  word,  although  in  common  use,  has  not,  I  believe,  the 
authority  of  the  lexicographers,  the  word  "strike  "  being,  how- 
ever, applied  to  the  instrument  with  which  the  measure  is 
struck.  I  have  recently  acted  upon  this  suggestion  with  results 
which  seem  to  me  of  considerable  interest  to  those  engaged  in 
teaching  "  weights  and  measures."  I  therefore  give  them,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  facts  concerning  the  Ohio  standards 
of  measures,  also  of  interest  and  not  generally  known. 

In  making  these  experiments,  the  state  standard  half-bushel, 
gallon,  quart,  etc.,  were  used,  and  the  calculated  results  can 
only  be  true  for  measures  of  the  same  or  similar  dimensions. 
The  standard  half-bushel  is  of  dimensions  similar  to  those  com- 
monly in  use.  In  regard  to  the  smaller  measures,  it  may  be 
paid  that  the  variation  in  form  between  the  standards  and 
those  in  common  use,  is  such  as  to  increase  the  percentages  of 
gain  given  below  when  they  are  heaped.  It  is  plain  that  much 
depends  on  the  form  of  the  measure,  as  the  value  of  the  heap, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  vary  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  which  is  its  base.  In  heaping  a  measure  it  was 
placed  upon  a  level  table,  and  a  fine  stream  of  wheat  was 
allowed  to  fal}  into  it  from  a  point  directly  over  its  centre,  and 
this  was  continued  until  all  which  fell  on  ran  off  at  the  circum- 
ference. The  height  of  this  heap  above  the  level  of  the  struck 
measure  was  measured,  and  the  heap  being  carefully  removed 
was  itself  measured  by  the  use  of  the  smaller  standards.  This 
kind  of  a  heap  is,  of  course,  rarely,  if  ever,  obtained  in  practice, 
but  it  is  often  approximated  to  and,  with  some  articles  which 
will  ^ick  better  than  wheat,  considerably  exceeded.  It  was, 
therefore,  assumed  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  these  rela- 
tive values.  To  render  the  result?  more  easily  understood,  I 
give  approximate  dimensions  of  the  state  standard  measures, 
also  that  they  may  be  compared  with  those  in  actual  use  in  any 
particular  locality. 

These  measures  are  all  cylindrical,  their  dimensions  being 
such  as  to  show  on  the  part  of  the  makers  the  intention  to 
make  the  altitude  to  the  diameter  as  2  to  1  in  all  except  the 
half-bushel,  in  which  the  diameter  is  double  the  altitude.  Let 
it  be  noticed  that  these  measures  are  only  approximate — true 
probably  to  within  two  or  three  hundredths  of  an  inch — and 
that  there  is  often  a  slight  rounding  on  the  inside  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fiat  base  with  the  cylindrical  wall. 
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DIMENSIONS  OF  STANDARD  MEASURES — in  incheS, 

Altitude,  Diameter,  Altitude,  Diameter, 

Half-bushel...      7  14  Quart 6.7  3.31 

Gallon 10.45  5.30  Pint 5.23  2.63 

Half-gallon....      8.42  4.17  Half-pint 4.16  2.09 

The  fieap,  as  previously  described,  on  the  half-bushel  was  not 
conical,  but  rounded  at  the  top.  Its  height  was  3.8  inches,  and 
its  capacity  4  quarts  1.44  pints  or  272.58  cubic  inches.  The 
capacity  of  cone,  with  same  base  and  same  altitude,  is  194.98 
cubic  inches. 

In  comparison,  the  following  facts  are  given.  The  bushel  is 
supposed  to  be  measured  in  half-bushel  measures.  The  per- 
cent of  gain  is  calculated  upon  the  customary  basis  of  32  quarts 
to  the  bushel ;  that  is,  in  fixing  the  price  of  any  article  bought 
by  the  bushel  and  sold  by  the  quart.  This  is  the  assumption, 
although  the  real  standard  quart,  which  is  much  smaller,  is 
almost  invariably  used.  In  the  table  of  percentages  of  gain, 
the  selling  price  per  quart  is,  therefore,  assumed  at  one  thirty- 
second  of  the  cost  price  per  bushel. 

2150.42  cubic  inches. 

32  dry  quarts  struck, 

30.4  beer    "        ** 

37.2  wine  •  "       "  (This  is  the  standard  qt.) 

bushel  heaped  equals  {  ^'^  ^^''^'''^  ^«?f^«  ^'^f^  ' 

PERCENTAGES  OF  GAIN, 
bushel  8«rucJb,  sold  by  Standard  qts.  {  ^^^    16  per  cent. 
1  bushel  heaped,  sold  by  standard  qts.  {  ^^*^^  ^  j  per  cent. 
Ohio  A,  &  M.  College^  ColvmbuSj  March  18,  1874.  T.  C.  M. 


1  bushel  struck  equals 


1 


It  is  the  unvarying  decision  of  wise  men,  whether  in 

ancient  or  modern  times,  that  the  instruction  of  youth  will 
always  be  best  when  it  is  pleasantest.  The  tenderness  of  youth 
requires  of  us  that  we  should  not  overstrain  it ;  its  innocence, 
that  we  should  abstain  from  harshness.  That  which  enters 
into  willing  ears,  the  mind  runs,  as  it  were,  to  welcome,  seizes 
with  avidity,  carefully  stows  away,  and  faithfully  preserves. — 
Sacchini. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  the  friends  of  the  late  Professor 

Agassiz  propose  to  raise  a  memorial  to  him,  by  placing  upon  a  strong 
and  enduring  basis  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zodlogy,  which  is  at  once  a  collection  of  natural  objects, 
rivaling  the  most  celebrated  collections  of  the  Old  World,  and  a  school 
open  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  land.  It  is  proposed  that  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  whole  country  take  part  in  this  memorial,  and  that  on 
the  birthday  of  Agassiz,  the  28th  day  of  May,  1874,  they  shall  each  con- 
tribute something,  however  small,  to  the  Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Memo- 
rial Fund,  in  honor  of  ''  Louis  Agassiz,  Teacher  " ;  the  fund  to  be  kept 
separate,  and  the  income  to  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  Museum. 
The  circular  is  signed  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  National  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Secretary  Joseph  White,  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Supt. 
Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Messrs.  Edward  J.  Lowell,  John  S.  Blatchford, 
and  Jas.  M.  Barnard,  of  Boston.  We  look  upon  this  movement  as  one 
of  national  importance,  and  we  believe  that  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States  will  generously  contribute  to  this  memorial  offering  to  one  who 
did  so  much  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the  profession  and  improve  its  meth- 
ods. All  communications  and  remittances  for  the  "  Teachers'  and  Pupils' 
Fund  "  of  the  "  Agassiz  Memorial ",  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Jas. 
M.  Barnard,  Boom  4,  No.  13  Exchange  Street,  Boston. 


Wk  wish  that  our  correspondent  had  referred  more  fully  to  the 

bad  practice  of  using  the  words  male,  and  female  as  nouns  to  denote  re- 
spectively a  man  or  boy  and  a  woman  or  girl.  This  use  is  quite  common 
in  school  reports.  We  read  of  the  number  of  male^  &nd  females  enr6lled 
in  the  schools ;  the  number  of  males  and  females  employed  as  teachers, 
etc.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  **  males  "  and  ^'  females  "  be- 
long to  the  human  race,  but  in  some  cases  this  fact  is  not  so  clear.  When 
a  writer  states  that  there  are  fifty  thousand  more  females  than  males  in 
Massachusetts,  we  must  depend  upon  the  context  to  show  whether  he 
refers  to  the  people  or  to  the  horses.  We  have  specific  words  to  denote 
the  male  and  the  female  sex  of  the  genus  homo,  and  why  not  use  them  ? 
It  is  is  true  there  is  no  one  word  that  denotes  both  women  and  girls  or 
both  men  and  boys,  but  the  cases  are  rare  when  such  a  word  is  needed. 
The  difficulty  may  be  usually  avoided  by  using  the  word  person,  or  a 
similar  word,  and  qualifying  it  by  the  adjective  male  or  female.  There 
is  certainly  no  excuse  for  saying,  "  The  audience  was  addressed  by  a 
female  " ;  "  The  primary  schools  are  all  taught  by  females  " ;  "  The  best 
spellers  in  the  school  are  females  ",  etc.  A  few  writers  have  even  ob- 
jected to  the  qualifying  of  any  noun  denoting  a  human  being  by  the  ad- 
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jectives  male  and  female.  But  this  view  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
very  best  usage.  Such  expressions  as  "a  female  teacher",  "a  female 
superintendent",  "a  female  physician",  etc.,  are  both  correct  and  ele- 
gant. The  words  teacher,  superintendent,  and  physician  have  no  well- 
authorized  feminine  form,  and  the  same  is  true  of  pupil,  scholar,  student, 
speaker,  writer,  and  several  other  words  in  common  use.  While  it  is 
proper  to  say  "a  lady  teacher",  we  prefer  the  expression  "a  female 
teacher  ",  and  we  certainly  would  not  venture  to  say  "a  lady  writer", 
much  less  " a  lady  pupil"  or  " a  girl  pupil."  The  words  teacher,  pupil, 
physician,  writer,  et<;.,  denote  each  a  human  being,  and  the  qualifying 
word  female  denotes  the  sex.  When  a  word  denoting  a  person  has  au- 
thorized masculine  and  feminine  forms,  as  host,  hostess,  actor,  actress, 
these  forms  should  generally  be  used,  but  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency 
to  drop  the  feminine  form  of  many  of  these  words. 


Thb  propriety  of  applying  the  terms  male  and  female  lo  objects 

that  have  not  sex,  can  only  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  good  usage.  Such 
expressions  as  "female  arts",  "female  character",  "female  dress", 
"  male  attire  ",  etc.,  are  used  by  the  very  best  writers.  The  word  femi- 
nine is  generally  applied  to  the  characteristics  of  the  female  sex,  and 
hence  we  say  "feminine  accomplishments",  "feminine  jealousy",  etc. 
We  think  our  correspondent  is  correct  in  the  statement  that  such  ex- 
pressions as  "female  colleges",  "female  schools",  "female  societies", 
"  female  prayer  meetings",  etc.,  are  much  less  used  than  formerly,  and 
we  hope  that  they  may  soon  be  entirely  discarded.  •*  A  girls*  school  ", 
"a  ladies'  seminary",  "the  ladies*  prayer  meeting",  or,  better,  "the 
"  the  women*s  prayer  meeting  ",  and  "  the  woman's  temperance  league  " 
are  certainly  preferable  to  "a  female  school",  "  a  female  seminary  ", 
"the  female  prayer  meeting",  and  "the  female  temperance  league." 
We  also  like  the  distinction  made  by  our  correspondent  in  the  terms 
lady  and  woman — a  distinction  unheeded  by  those  visitors  to  our  state 
prisons  who  ask  to  see  "  the  ladies'  department "  !  While  we  have  no 
admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  the  word  lady  is  used  in  England, 
we  do  not  like  to  see  it  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  women,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  offensive  to  good  taste  than  its  application  to  an 
adulteress  or  harlot,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  the  modern  American 
novel.  The  word  has  a  noble  origin  and  meaning,  and  it  should  be  used 
as  an  appellation  of  honor  and  respect.  We  like  to  see  the  word  woman 
used  whenever  man  would  be  propeV,  if  a  reference  was  made  to  the 
opposite  sex.  There  is  a  pleasing  dignity  in  such  e:itpressions  as  "  the 
woman  movement ",  "  woman  suffrage  ",  etc. 


The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  March  contains  three  con- 
tributions and  an  editorial  on  the  high-school  question.  The  necessity 
of  a  grade  of  schools  between  the  common  school  and  the  college  is 
urged  by  all,  and  different  plans  of  supplying  this  need  are  suggested. 
The  editor  advocates  a  system  of  high  schools  for  the  rural  districts,  cor- 
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responding  to  the  high  schools  in  cities  and  towns,  and  that  these  be 
supplemented  by  "Local  Normal  Academies"  for  the  education  and 
training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  He  thinks  that  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  provide  such  an  institution  in  every  county,  but  that 
they  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  meet  the  public  demand.  He 
suggests  that  each  school  should  have  two  associate  principals,  one  for 
normal  and  one  for  academic  work.  He  believes  that  the  teachers' 
institute  can  not  be  relied  on  to  provide  professional  instruction 
for  the  great  body  of  teachers  who  do  not  attend  the  state  normal 
schools;  that  this  elementary  normal  instruction  must  be  more  system- 
atic, permanent,  and  effective.  We  are  glad  that  American  educators 
begin  to  see  that  the  normal  question  and  the  high- school  question  in- 
volve each  the  other ;  that  what  is  needed  is  not  merely  a  system  of 
secondary  schools  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  common  school  and  the 
college,  but  that  these  secondary  schools  must  also  supplement  the 
higher  normal  schools  as  agencies  for  the  education  of  teachers.  It  seems 
idle  to  look  for  the  organization  and  public  support  of  two  systems  of 
secondary  schools  the  one  for  the  higher  education  of  our  youth  gener- 
ally, and  the  other  for  the  special  education.of  teachers.  How  can  these 
two  ends  be  met  by  the  same  system  of  secondary  schools  ?  la  the  plan 
suggested  by  our  Wisconsin  contemporary  feasible  ? 


The  MicM<jan  Teacher,  in  a  brief  review  of  Mr,  Hawkin's  report 

on  "Compulsory  Education  ",  thus  states  its  want  of  confidence  in  the 
success  of  the  measure  in  this  country : 

It  may  be  fVeely  conceded,  tbat  the  theory,  the  logic,  and  many  of  the  ikete,  are  with  the  ad« 
vocatea  of  compulsory  school-attendance,  or  equivalent  private  education.  We  believe  the  ar* 
gnment  for  the  right  of  the  state  to  self- protection  thTOUgh  popular  education,  is  Imprefirnablek 
Yet  we  are  obliged  to  add,  after  careftil  and  wide  study  of  the  subject,  and  patient  watting  ft>r 
the  results  of  experiment,  that  we  have  no  present  bopa  of  the  success  of  any  compulsory  act 
of  the  kind,  in  any  state  of  the  Union.  None  has  yet  succeeded— not  even  the  vaunted  "  Truant 
Act "  of  Massachusetts.  In  Michigan,  under  favorable  conditions  the  trial  has  been  made  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  without  perceptible  results  in  increasing  school  attendancewor  stimu^ 
lating  home  education.  The  getnera)  testimony  is,  that  no  attention  whatever  is  paifl  to  the  law.. 
The  notices  required  by  the  act  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  not  even  posted  by  tb^  school  otSLr 
oers  last  fiill  And  so  long  as  republican  liberty  means  license  to  a  large  class  of  om'  cl|d9»os,~ 
so  long'  as  the  average  American  is  intolerant  of  Interference  in  his  household  aftlkivs^a^d:  the- 
ofDcers  of  the  lavv^  are  dependent  upon  popular  jtbvor  fbr  re-eleotlon,— we  do  not.  estpect  to  see- 
compulsory  attendance  enforced  In  any  part  of  the  country,  hoiivever  stringent  th^  enactments.. 

The  Illinois  Schoolmaster  for  March  takes  a  similar  positioQv  and  ex-^ 
presses  the  hope  that  the  bill  then  pending  in  the  Illinois  Legislature^; 
may  not  become  a  law.  (The  bill  was  subsequently  defeated  uj  the  Sen- 
ate.) It  questions  the  expediency  of  such  legislation,  and  expresses  the* 
fear  that  attempts  to  enforce  a  compulsory  laW)  would  awaken  increased 
opposition  to  the  public  school  system.  It  urges  that  the  gre^t  need  is 
better  schools,  and  these  will  come  when  we  have  htvve  better  teachers.  The 
New  York  School  Journal  is,  on  the  contrary}  earnestly  advocating,  the 
adoption  of  the  compulsory  system. 


Tub  Normal  Monthly  comes  to  the  defense  of  mental  arithmetic^. 

which  it  says  is  **  losing  its  prestige,  and  falling  into  disrepute.."    There; 
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is  unquestionably  a  wide  and  increasing  reaction  against  the  practice  of 
making  mental  arithmetic  a  separate  branch  of  study,  but  we  have  not 
heard  the  popular  cry,  "Mental  arithmetic  is  a  humbug",  which  so 
swells  in  the  ears  of  our  esteemed  contemporary.  "  Mental  arithmetics 
are  a  humbug",  is  the  out-cry  heard  in  this  quarter — a  very  different 
sentiment.  The  introduction  of  mental  arithmetic  into  American 
schools,  some  thirty  years  ago,  resulted  in  two  separate  and  almost  inde- 
pendent courses  of  arithmetical  instruction,  with  separate  text-books 
and  recitations,  and  a  consequent  monopoly  of  time  at  the  expense  of 
other  branches  equally  important.  Mental  arithmetic  was  made  a  hobby 
and,  like  all  hobbies,  was  sadly  overridden.  "What  is  now  demanded  is, 
that  these  two  courses,  designated  as  "  mental  "  and  "  written  ",  be  com- 
bined, and  that  arithmetic  be  no  longer  allowed  double  time  in  the 
schools.  For  a  time  teachers  were  not  aware  that  a  union  of  the  two 
courses  was  practicable,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  arithmetic  but  one 
daily  recitation,  to  allow  time  for  other  studies,  resulted  in  the  dropping 
of  mental  arithmetic  in  many  schools.  But  the  problem  of  uniting  the 
two  courses  in  one  has  been  practically  and  successfully  solved,  and 
mental  arithmetic  is  to  have  its  true  place  in  our  schools.  We  shall  not 
mourn  the  disappearance  of  mental  arithmetics,  but  we  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  value  of  mental^rithmetic,  and  when  united  with  written 
arithmetic,  its  true  position,  this  "beautiful  system  of  arithmetical 
analysis"  will  not  only  be  safe,  but  will  accomplish  its  highest  possible 
results. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Comings,  of  the  Missouri 

State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  submitting  a  plan  for  introducing 
drawing  into  country  districts  and  smaller  villages — districts  which  are 
not  able  to  employ  a  permanent  special  teacher  of  drawing.  Aslthe 
great  difficulty  in  this  work  is  the  starting,  she  suggests  that  teachers  of 
drawing  be  employed  from  one  to  eight  weeks — ^according  to  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  school  districts — to  initiate  a  course  of  instruction  and 
train  the  teachers  in  carrying  it  out.  Once  introduced  in  this  manner,  a 
little  fostering  care  and  oversight  will,  she  thinks,  keep  up  the  interest 
in  the  subject  and  secure  good  results.  She  believes  that  competent  in- 
structors will  not  be  wanting,  if  the  public  can  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
plan  is  feasible.  AVe  think  that  the  plan  suggested  is  a  good  one.  The 
chief  ditficulties  in  the  way  of  its  general  adoption  are  the  want  of  a  pub- 
lic appreciation  of  the  practical  value  of  drawing  and  the  want  of  coop- 
eration among  country  districts.  The  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  graded 
schools  in  cities  and  towns  and  in  teachers*  institutes  will  soon  measura^ 
bly  remove  the  first.  When  a  sufficient  public  interest  in  the  subject 
exists,  it  will  not  be  difficult,  we  judge,  for  a  county  superintendent  to 
induce  the  requisite  number  of  school  boards  to  employ  a  special  teacher 
of  drawing,  in  the  manner  proposed.  Until  such  a  cooperative  system 
can  be  organized,  teachers  of  drawing  must  go  from  district  to  district, 
creating  an  interest  in  the  subject  and  securing  temporary  employment. 
But  we  hope  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  both  drawing  and  music 
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will  be  taught  in  our  country  schools  under  the  supervision  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  employed  for  the  purpose  as  they  are  now  employed  in 
cities  and  the  larger  towns.  To  this  end,  several  adjacent  townships 
must  be  united  as  a  drawing  or  music  district,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  special  supervisory  teacher  therein  must  go  from  school  to  school  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  systematic  and  efficient  instruction. 


A  LATE  number  oi  The  Advance  contains  a  brief  but  able  paper 

by  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  on  the  movement  inaugurated  in  Minnesota 
to  destroy  the  State  Normal  Schools  on  the  ground  that  "  they  do  not 
pay."  Mr.  Colfax  asserts  that  all  experience  has  proved  that  "  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  institutes  which  are  normal  in  their  character,  do 
pay,  and  are  really  the  truest  and  most  efficient  helpers  of  the  common 
school."  Though  the  offspring  of  these  later  times,  the  normal  school, 
first  in  the  Old  World  and  then  in  the  New,  has  demonstrated  both  its 
utility  and  necessity,  and  the  present  great  need  of  American  schools  is 
a  supply  of  thoroughly  trained  teachers.  "  Other  things  being  equal ", 
says  Mr.  Colfax,  *'the  best  teachers  will  inevitably  develop  the  best 
scholars  ",  and  we  will  add  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  teachers 
who  have  received  the  best  professional  training,  are  the  best  teachers. 
Wherever  the  normal  school,  the  teachers'  institute,  the  educational 
journal,  and  other  agencies  for  the  professional  training  and  improve- 
ment of  teachers  have  done  their  work  most  wisely  and  thoroughly, 
there  are  found  thef  best  teachers  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  best  schools. 
It  is  too  late  to  question  the  value  of  a  professional  training  to  the 
teacher,  and  it  is  certainly  futile  for  aiiy  one  to  oppose  the  only  agencies 
by  which  such  training  call  be  provided.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
present  legislature  of  Minnesota  has  enough  educational  Kip  van 
Winkles  in  it  to  destroy  her  excellent  normal  schools.  The  fact  that  it 
has  an  Ignatius  Donnelly  to  match  Milton  McCoy,  of  Ohio  fame,  on 
the  text-book  question,  is  load  enough  for  one  legislature. 


The  MasaachusetU  Teacher  for  April  has  a  thoughtful  and  vigorous 

article  by  Supt.  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford,  on  the  right  proportion  of 
male  and  female  teachers  in  public  schools.  He  indorses  the  statement 
of  Supt.  Stone,  of  Springfield,  that  "  the  services  of  both  men  and  women 
are  necessary  in  shaping  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  pupils, 
just  as  the  influence  of  both  father  and  mother  is  needed  in  bringing  up 
a  family  of  children  ",  as  the  solid  philosophy  of  the  matter.  He  ac- 
cepts the  home  as  the  true  analogue  of  the  school,  and  asserts  that  as 
the  influence  of  both  parents,  one  man  and  the  other  woman,  is  neces- 
sary for  complete^  home  training,  so  both  the  masculine  and  feminine 
elements  are  needed  in  the  training  of  the  schools.  He  maintains  that 
the  distinctions  of  sex  are  as  marked  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  consti- 
tutions of  men  and  women  as  in  their  visible  forms,  and  that  their  in. 
fluence  as  parents  or  teachers  is  not  and  can  not  be  altogether  the  same ; 
that  the  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other.    He  has  no  doubt  that 
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''certain  persoDal  and  social  aspects  of  the  German  nation,  not  at  all  to 
be  commended,  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  from  time  immemorial, 
men  alone  have  been  the  educators  of  its  children  ",  "  and  ",  he  adds, 
**  they  who  in  our  Western  communities  are  now  organizing  their  school 
systems  so  that  they  shall  be  taught  exclusively  by  women,  are  uncon- 
sciously committing  an  egregious  error," 


One  of  our  educational  exchanges  has  brought  its  powers  to  bear 

upon  the  subject  of  phonics,  with  this  conclusion :  "  Phonics  is  good  to 
strengthen  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  that 's  all  it 's  [its  ?]  good  for." 
Our  acquaintance  with  phonics  is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  speak  ex 
cathedra  on  the  subject,  but  we  venture  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal experience,  we  have  found  a  knowledge  of  the  phonic  elements  of 
our  language  very  useful  as  an  aid  to  pronunciation,  and  drills  in  phonic 
analysis  have  greatly  increased  the  flexibility  and  accuracy  of  our  vocal 
powers.  What  w^e  have  found  true  in  our  own  case,  has  proved  true 
with  many  of  our  pupils,  and  we  believe  that  our  experience  is  the  expe- 
rience of  hundreds  of  teachers  and  public  speakers  who  have  used  phon- 
ics intelligently  as  an  aid  to  orthoepy  and  in  vocal  training.  We  do  not 
know  that  experience  in  such  a  matter  ought  to  weigh  against  positive 
assertion,  but  we  submit  it,  leaving  the  reader  to  determine  its  worth. 
We  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  we  have  never  spent  much  time  in  the 
phonic  analysis  of  syllables  or  words,  in  which  the  vowel  sound  is  quite 
obscure  or  is  considerably  modified  by  the  following  consonant.  In 
such  words  as  her,  earth,  term,  err,  mirror,  last,  parent,  etc.,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  give  the  precise  vowel  element  separately,  and  we  should  not 
require  pupils  to  make  the  attempt.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
vowel  element  which  is  modified  by  the  following  consonant,  greatly 
assists,  however,  in  determinining  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
syllable  or  word.  We  suppose  that  the  value  of  phonic  analysis  will 
depend  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  and  the  use  made 
of  it.  When  directed  by  bowels  instead  of  brains,  we  judge  that  its 
efl'ect  will  be  chiefly  "  abdominal." 


It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  fact  that,  of  all  the  replies  yet 

made  to  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Sex  in  Education  ",  not  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  been  made  by  a  physician  of  any  eminence.  Persons  with  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  physiology,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  causes 
and  effects  of  female  diseases,  have  not  hesitated  to  deny  or  question  the 
statements  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful  physicians  in  the 
country.  Dr.  Clarke's  conclusion  that  *^  Identical  education  of  the  two 
sexes  is  a  crime  before  Qod  and  humanity,  that  physiology  protests  against  and 
that  experience  weeps  over*\  is  not  to  be  answered  by  educators  by  deny- 
ing statements  of  the  truth  of  which  the  physician  is  alone  a  competent 
judge.  We  do  not  see  how  an  experience  of  ten  or  twenty  years  as  a 
teacher  of  mixed  schools  can  enable  any  one  to  say  that  continuous 
severe  study  is  not  injurious  to  many  girls.    So  far  as  we  have  observed, 
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teachers  as  a  class  know  very  little  of  the  effect  of  their  school  regime 
on  the  health  of  pupils.  While  we  can  not  accept  all  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
vlew^s  on  co-education,  we  will  not  venture  to  set  aside  the  testimony  oi 
physiology  when  presented  by  so  competent  a  witness.  We  prefer  to 
see  if  the  applications  made  of  this  testimony  are  legitimate  and  the 
conclusions  unavoidable. 


It  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  to  public  high  schools  that 

they  are  almost  exclusively  attended  by  the  children  of  persons  who  are 
able  to  give  their  children  a  higher  education  without  public  assistance. 
W^ere  this  assumption  a  fact,  we  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  a  valid  objec- 
tion to  a  public  support  of  high  schools.  We  suppose  that  there  are  few 
public  schools  in  Ohio,  of  any  grade,  the  majority  of  whose  patrons  are 
not  able  to  pay  for  their  children's  schooling,  but  this  fact  is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  public  education.  The  existence  of  the  public  school  does 
not  depend  upon  the  number  of  its  pupils  who  are  paupers.  This  is  one 
of  the  exploded  ideas  of  another  age.  The  argument  for  public  schools 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  they  afford  the  children  of  the  poor  free 
educational  advantages,  but  the  argument  does  not  at  all  depend  on  the 
numher  of  such  poor  children  enrolled  among  their  pupils.  Every  child 
born  into  free  citizenship  has  an  inalienable  right  to  an  education  and  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  this  education  is  provided. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public  high  school  is  not  almost  exclusively 
attended  by  the  children  of  the  rich.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the 
pulftic  high  schools  of  Ohio  would  not  otherivise  be  provided  with  eqaul  or  simi- 
lar educational  advantages.  We  have  had  more  or  less  acquaintance  with 
a  score  of  graduating  classes  in  these  schools^,  and  we  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  their  members  have  represented  families  that  could  not  have 
paid  their  tuition  in  private  institutions.  Many  of  them  completed  the 
high-school  course  with  great  difficulty  and  with  much  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  their  parents. 

In  his  last  annual  report,  Supt.  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  recom- 


mends that  pupils  be  transferred  to  the  high  schools  semi-annually y  instead 
of  annually  as  now.  ''  The  scheme  of  annual  transfers '',  he  says,  *'  does 
not  give  elasticity  enough  to  the  working  of  the  schools."  The  course 
being  arranged  with  reference  to  the  medium  pupil,  the  bright  pupils 
are  held  back  with  a  loss  of  relish  for  study,  ''  while  the  duller  ones  are 
crowded  with  work  beyond  their  capacity,  and  pass  over  the  course  in  a 
very  superficial  way."  He  alludes  to  the  fact  that  pupils  who  are  not 
transferred,  or,  for  any  reason,  are  dropped  into  a  lower  grade,  are  com- 
pelled to  drudge  away  for  a  whole  year  upon  the  course  which  they 
passed  over  the  year  before.  The  result  is  that  they  pursue  their  studies 
in  an  indifferent  and  disheartened  manner,  or  leave  school  in  disgust. 
In  confirmation  of  his  position,  he  quotes  from  a  report  made  to  the 
National  Educational  Association  by  Supt.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  in  which 
more  frequent  transfers  are  ably  advocated.  We  have  long  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  annual  promotions,  with  a  year's  interval  betw^een  the 
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successive  classes,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  indications  that  the  plan  will 
soon  be  abandoned. 


If  the  educational  journals  were  generally  a  little  slow  in  enter- 
ing a  protest  against  President  Eliot's  report  at  Elmira  on  a  National 
University,  they  are  not  now  wanting  in  emphasis.  It  took  a  little  time, 
we  suppose,  for  all  to  see  the  bearing  of  the  argument  on  the  question 
of  higher  education  by  the  state,  but  a  more  careful  examination  of  its 
scope  and  character  has  made  evident,  what  we  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
that  it  undermines  not  only  state  colleges,  but  high  schools,  and,  indeed, 
our  entire  system  of  public  education  as  now  organized.  We  are  in- 
formed that  President  Eliot  objects  to  such  a  sweeping  application  of  his 
argument,  but  logic  is  responsible  for  its  conclusions,  whatever  may  be 
the  intention  of  him  who  uses  it.  If  an  argument  proves  too  much,  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  argument,  and  not  of  those  who  follow  it  to  its  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  conclusions. 


m'  »  'm 


HOW    WE   MAY   SPELL. 

We  have  received  the  reprint  of  a  correspondence  between  an  "  Anx- 
ious Inquirer  "  and  the  "  Literary  Editor  "  of  the  Normal  Monthly,  re- 
specting the  correct  spelling  of  the  words  center ,  theater,  traveler,  hight, 
skillful,  instill,  and  fulfill,  in  which  both  agree  that  the  established  orthog- 
raphy of  these  words  is  centre,  theatre,  traveller,  height,  skilful,  instH,  and 
fulfil,  as  given  by  Worcester.  The  editor  affirms  that  Webster  had  no 
right,  as  a  lexicographer,  to  change  the  spelling  of  words,  even  with  a 
view  of  reforming  the  "confessedly  very  irregular"  orthography  of  our 
language.  This  is  a  revival  of  an  old  question — one  that  is  not  likely  to 
be  settled  by  discussion,  but  by  good  usage,  since,  according  to  the  dic- 
tum of  Horace,  use,  not  right,  is  "the  law  of  language."  Whether  Web- 
ster was  right  or  wrong  in  making  his  innovations,  their  adoption  by  good 
writers  ends  the  matter.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  ink  in  questioning 
the  right  of  any  one  to  change  the  spelling. of  a  word.  The  decisive 
question  is,  Has  the  change  received  the  sanction  of  good  usage  ?  Many 
of  Webster's  innovations  have  been  approved  and  others  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  only  authoritj^  that  can  settle  such  questions.  So  far  as 
we  have  examined,  the  new  Webster  retains  the  original  Websterian 
spelling  only  when  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  good  usage.  So  far 
as  three  of  the  words  in  question  are  concerned,  the  new  Webster  gives 
center  or  centre,  theater  or  theatre,  height  or  hight,  the  first  spelling  having 
the  preference,  but  both  being  authorized.  A  writer  can  take  his  choice, 
and,  in  each  case,  we  prefer  the  second  spelling.  We  dislike  to  put  Jiigh 
and  height  in  the  same  sentence.  For  one  we  rejoice  that  so  many  of 
Webster's  needed  changes  in  English  orthography  have  received  the 
sanction  of  usage,  and  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  follow  such  irregulari- 
ties SLB  fulfil,  fulfiller,  fulfilment,  enroll,  enroller,  enrolment,  instill,  instiller,  in' 
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stilmenU  We  gladly  accept  the  authority  of  Webster  and  good  American 
usage  for  fulfill,  fulfillment,  enroll,  enrollment,  instill,  instillment,  etc.  We 
like  the  new  Webster  because  it  gives  the  several  authorized  spellings 
of  words  which  are  spelled  differently,  and  we  hope  that  the  revised 
Worcester,  when  it  appears,  may  also  recognize  American  as  well  as 
English  usage.  It  seems  proper  to  add,  that  all  the  words  cited  by 
"  Anxious  Inquirer  ",  except  theatre  and  traveler,  are  found  in  Worces- 
ter's list  of  "  Words  of  Doubtful  or  Various  Orthography." 
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When  notified  that  a  subscriber  has  failed  to  receive  any  number 

of  this  journal  due  him,  we  always  remail  it.        * 

All  new  subscriptions  for  the  Monthly  may  now  begin  with  the 


April  number.    We  have  reserved  a  few  copies  of  the  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March  numbers  to  fill  special  orders. 

The  opening  paper  in  this  number,  credited  to  President  Godman, 


should  be  credited  to  Pres.  W.  H.  Scott,  of  the  Ohio  University.    We  a^e 
not  responsible  for  the  annoying^  error. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Cross,  formerly  principal  of  the  Preparatory  Depart- 


ment of  Oberlin  College,  has  taken  charge  of  a  church  at  Madison,  N.  Y. 
We  are  happy  to  add  that  he  will  continue  his  series  of  practical  contri- 
butions to  this  journal.    He  knows  the  wants  of  young  teachers. 

Boards  of  Education  or  other  parties  wishing  to  employ  superin- 


tendents, teachers  for  any  position,  or  teachers  of  special  branches,  will 
do  well  to  apply  to  this  office.  We  can  put  them  in  communication  with 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  successful  experience  who  desire  new 
positions.    We  call  attention  to  several  cards  in  our  advertising  pages. 

The  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  for 


the  year  ending  Aug.  31st,  1873,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  binder,  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  a  few  days.  It  is  one  of  the  best  reports 
yet  issued  by  the  Department.  A  valuable  feature  is  a  digest  of  the  new 
school  law,  with  concise  explanations  of  several  of  its  provisions. 

The  General  Assembly  passed  no  school  law  of  general  interest, 


two  or  three  unimportant  amendments  to  the  new  school  act  and  a  few 
local  laws  constituting  the  school  legislation  of  the  session.  The  House 
bill  relating  to  separate  schools  for  colored  youth,  is  postponed  to  the 
next  session.  Mr.  Case's  bill  giving  boards  of  education  authority  to 
purchase  school  books  and  sell  them  without  profit,  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  The  General  Assembly  deserves  special  credit  for  passing  a  law 
providing  for  the  union  of  not  more  than  four  counties  for  the  establish* 
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ment  of  Children's  Homes,  for  the  homeless  little  ones  now  in  our 
county  infirmaries,  and  subject  to  their  corrupting  influences.  We  hope 
that  the  authority  granted  by  this  excellent  law,  will  be  used  through- 
out the  state. 

The  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  has  adopted  the  educational 


article  of  the  present  constitution,  with  the  added  provision  that  women 
having  the  qualifications  of  electors  except  as  to  sex,  may  hold  any 
ofiice  under  the  school  laws  except  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools.  The  proposition  to  give  women  the  right  of  suflfrage 
received  49  of  the  90  votes  cast,  being  but  four  less  than  the  requisite 
majority.  To  make  women  eligible  to  school  oflBces  and  at  the  same 
time  deny  them  the  right  to  vote  for  school  officers  seems  somewhat 
inconsistent,  but  consistency  is  not  a  constitutional  requirement.  We 
learn  that  the  proposition  virtually  to  abolish  high  schools  received  but 
uven  votes,  and  that  the  proposition  to  divide  the  school  fund  between 
religious  denominations  received  only  the  vote  of  the  mover. 

The  prospects  of  Wooster  University  are  very  flattering. The 


spring  term  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  School  at  Ada  has  opened 

with  a  good  attendance. The  teachers  of  Zanesville  take  fifty-two 

copies  of  educational  journals. The  public  schools  of  Gallipolis  are 

running  nicely  ;  a  number  of  students  from  the  country  are  attending 

the  high  school. The  unclassified  school  in  Mansfield  was  opened  in 

January,  1872. Mr.  W.  H.  Wolf,  late  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 

Delphos,  has  taken  charge  of  the  schools  at  Bowling  Green, The 

public  schools  of  Piqua  closed  the  winter  term  with  a  public  examina- 
tion, showing  excellent  progress. Supt.  Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  reports 

an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,164  pupils  for  the  three  months  ending 

March  27th. Supt.  Taylor,  of  Bridgeport,  reports  an  enrollment  of 

279  pupils  in  March,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  239. 

The  new  observatory  at  Cincinnati,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was 


laid  Aug.  28,  1873,  is  to  be  seventy-one  feet  by  fifty-six,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  sixty  feet,  and  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  trimmed  with  freestone. 
The  pier  of  the  Munich  Equatorial,  to  be  built  of  solid  brick,  with  like 
capping,  is  to  be  thirty-six  feet  high  and  seventeen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  revolving  turret  dome  will  add  half  a  story.  The  site  is  on 
Mount  Lookout,  one  of  the  highest  points  in  Hamilton  county.  It  will 
be  free  from  the  smoke  and  heated  air  of  furnaces,  which  prevented  ac- 
curate observations  at  the  old  site  on  Mount  Adams.  A  tripartite  agree- 
ment between  the  Ix)ngworth  heirs,  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  the 
city  permitted  the  sale  of  the  old  site,  and  pledges  the  city  to  main- 
tain the  observatory  in  connection  with  the  Cincinnati  University,  for 
original  investigations  as  well  as  educational  uses.  Mr.  John  Kilgour, 
of  Cincinnati,  donated  the  site,  and  also  made  a  liberal  donation  of 
money.    We  gather  the  above  facts  from  Harper's  Magazine  for  March. 

Canton. — ^The  imperative  necessity  of  increased  school  accommoda- 
tions induced  the  board  of  education  to  ask  the  means  for  the  erec- 
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tion  of  two  ward  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $25,000  each,  and  a  central  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  To  make  this  burden  as  light  as  possible,  it 
proposed  to  borrow  the  money  and  extend  the  payment  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  making  the  annual  levy  for  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  about  $12,000.  A  bill  granting  the  board  the  necessary 
authority,  was  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  early  in  the  present 
session,  but  failed  to  pass. 

Cincinnati. — ^The  report  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1873,  is  somewhat  late  in  its  appearance.    The  report  of  Presi- 
dent Goss  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  financial  matters,  and  hence 
contains  little  of  general  interest.    The  new  school  law  makes  the  board 
a  body  corporate,  with  power  to^levy  taxes  for  school  purposes,  pur- 
chase property,  etc. — a  power  heretofore  exercised  by  the  city  council. 
The  board  and  the  city  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  the 
new  public  library  building — "the  finest  on   the  continent.*'    Supt. 
Hancock's  report  is  a  full  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  schools.    The  statistical  tables,  compared  with  those  of 
the  previous  year,  show  an  increase  of  48  in  enrollment,  and  of  461  in 
average  daily  attendance — a  fact  denoting,  as  Supt.  Hancock  claims,  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  schools.    Of  the  26,795  pupils  registered  20,323, 
or  75.8  per  cent,  were  remaining  in  the  schools  at  the  close  of.  the  year. 
We  believe  that  there  is  no  large  city  in  the  country  that  secures  as  reg- 
ular attendance  as  Cincinnati,  but  it  has  never  been  able  to  claim  special 
credit  for  the  per  cent  of  its  youth  of  school  age  annually  enrolled  in 
the  schools.    The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  normal  school  and 
the  two  high  schools  was  3.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  enrolled  in 
the  schools — a  slight  increase.    Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils 
enrolled  were  under  twelve  years  of  age  when  they  entered  school,  and 
less  than  nine  per  cent  were  above  fourteeen  years  of  age.    The  whole 
number  of  teachers  employed,  including  special  teachers,  was  513.    The 
night  schools  of  the  past  winter  were  of  unusual  excellence,  but  the 
small  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  of  more  advanced  schol- 
arship in  attendance  is  regretted.    It  is  recommended  that  the  night 
school  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  successful  before  the  war,  be  re- 
established.   All  the  schools  have  made  good  progress  in  vocal  music, 
penmanship,  drawing,  and  composition.    Drawing  from  solids  was  be- 
gun in  the  normal  school,  and  its  introduction  into  the  high  schools  and 
the  upper  classes  of  the  intermediate  schools  is  recommended,    Supt. 
Hancock  discusses  with  his  usual  good  sense  and  ability. several  topics 
of  practical  interest,  including  absenteeism,  expulsion  from  schools, 
normal  training,  methods  of  instruction,  courses  of  study  for  the  high 
schools,  and  the  transfer  of  pupils.    To  his  views  on  the  last  named 
topic  we  have  referred  in  another  place,  and  we  hope,  in  due  time,  to 
refer  to  his  remarks  on  several  other  topics.    The  reports  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  normal  school  and  high  schools  show  that  these  institu- 
tions are  doing  an  excellent  work.    The  report  of  the  former  librarian 
is  evidenc  of  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  the  public  library  was 
managed. 
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Akbon. — Several  important  changes  have  recently  occurred  in  the 
Akron  cori.8  of  teachers.  Miss  Maria  Parsons,  principal  of  the  high 
schoo),  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  on  account  of  failing  health. 
She  has  taught  for  seventeen  years  without  the  loss  of  a  week.  She  is  a 
most  excellent  woman,  and  a  superior  teacher.  Miss  Emma  Cutler,  of 
College  Hill,  is  her  successor,  and  she  has  made  a  promising  heginning. 
Miss  £.  A.  Herdman,  for  six  years  principal  of  the  senior  grammar 
school,  has  also  resigned  her  position  on  account  of  failing  health.  She 
has  been  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  stands  very  high  in  pub- 
lic estimation.  Miss  M.  J.  Oburn,*  an  assistant  in  the  high  school  for 
nearly  three  years  past,  is  her  successor.  The  board  has  been  very  for- 
tunate in  so  filling  these  important  vacancies  that  the  schools  have  suf- 
fered very  little. 

Ebnt. — ^The  board  of  visitors  appointed  to  examine  the  schools,  report 
that  the  teachers  are  competent,  faithful,  and  efficient,  and  their  meth- 
ods generally  excellent,  and  the  board  is  congratulated  on  its  success  in 
providing  good  schools.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  many  of  the 
schools  are  overcrowded,  and  it  is  suggested  that  part  of  the  spacious 
hall  in  the  third  story  be  converted  into  school-rooms  for  the  highest 
two  departments.  It  is  also  suggested  that  instruction  in  physiology  be 
given  inr  several  grades,  and  that  more  attention  be  given  to  drawing, 
including'  mechanical  drawing  in  the  higher  grades.  Vocal  music  is 
taught  by  an  approved  method,  and  with  good  success.  Supt.  Patton 
deserves  commendation  for  his  fidelity  and  efficiency. 

Sidney. — The  board  of  education  has  published  a  neat  manual,  con- 
taining the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  and  the  course  of 
study  which,  we  judge,  was  carefully  arranged.  It  is  quite  full  in  the 
lower  grades,  reading,  spelling,  slate  writing,  number,  object  lessons,  and 
language  lessons  each  receiving  attention.  Arithmetic  is  taught  orally 
until  the  fourth  year,  and  geography,  begun  in  the  third  year,  is  taught 
orally  until  the  fifth  year.  The  high-school  course  covers  a  period  of 
three  years,  and  includes  only  English  studies.  Supt.  Page  means 
progress. 

WoosTER. — We  learn  that  the  notes  on  the  public  schools  in  our  March 
number  contain  several  errors.  The  high-school  building  has  three 
large  schoolrooms  (one  in  each  story),  with  four  recitation  rooms  ad- 
joining each  schoolroom.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  is 
24.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  last  term  was  980;  the  average  daily 
attendance,  828 ;  and  the  per  cent  of  attendance  on  monthly  enrollment, 
90.  The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  for  the  term  was  411,  making  the 
per  cent  of  punctuality,  99.76. 

We  make  the  following  changes  in  the  "Monthly's  Roll  op 

Honor  ",  published  in  our  last  issue :  Chillicothe  has  now  22  subscribers ; 
Springfield,  42;  Fremont,  30;  Clyde,  16;  Mansfield,  29;  Wooster,  24; 
New  Philadelphia,  16 ;  Bellville,  9 ;  Napoleon,  7 ;  Jasper,  5 ;  and  Madi- 
son, 4.    We  are  not  able  to  name  the  graded  schools  whose  teachers  all 
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take  the  Monthly.  This  is  true  of  several,  including  Springfield,  Canal 
Dover,  Galion,  and  Madison. 

SuPT.  Harford,  of  London,  0,,  reports  a  total  enrollment  for  the 

seven  months  ending  April  Ist,  of  600  pupils,  with  an  average  enroll- 
ment of  510,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  436.  The  schools  are  in 
a  prosperous  condition.    Six  pupils  will  graduate  in  June. 


ASSOCIATIONS   AND    INSTITUTES. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Union  Teachers'  Association  of  Clarke  and 

Greene  counties  was  held  at  Yellow  Springs,  April  11th,  but  we  have 
not  yet  received  a  report  of  the  proceedings.  The  programme  announced 
promised  a  pleasant  and  profitable  day. 

Pike  County. — We  have  just  closed  another  very  interesting  two 
days'  session  of  our  county  teachers'  institute.  We  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  holding  quarterly  meetings,  and  they  keep  us  mindful  of 
the  association,  and  are  eliciting  the  attention  of  many  outside  of  the 
profession.  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  denouncing  the 
McCoy  Bill,  "No.  202",  as  unwise  and  hurtful  to  educational  progress, 
and  asking  our  representatives  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  prevent  its 
passage. 

Waverly,  0.  Apr.  lOth,  1874.  C.  T.  M. 

Huron  County. — The  tenth  annual  institute  was  held  March  30  to 
April  3,  with  an  attendance  of  117  teachers.  Prof.  Thompson,  of  San- 
dusky, taught  penmanship  and  drawing;  Prof,  Hotze,  of  Cleveland, 
physics  ;  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Cleveland,  arithmetic ;  Supt.  Curran,  of  Sandus- 
ky, language  lessons  ;  and  Miss  Chenoweth,  of  Sandusky,  object  lessons. 
The  instructors  were  present  from  one  to  three  days  each.  School  Com- 
missioner Harvey  was  present  on  Tuesday,  and  gave  three  lectures,  in- 
cluding one  in  the  evening  on  **  Storms."  Mr.  Forbes  gave  an  evening 
lecture  on  "  Character."  The  Reflector  states  that  the  exercises  through- 
out were  unusually  interesting. 

Portage  County. — ^The  county  teachers'  association  held  an  excellent 
meeting  in  Ravenna,  March  28th.  Mrs.  Beckwith,  of  Ravenna,  con- 
ducted a  class  exercise  in  drawing,  with  pupils  from  the  primary  grade  ; 
Mr.  H.  Sapp,  of  Ravenna,  read  a  paper  on  "  Good  Order  ",  which  elicited 
an  hour's  animated  discussion ;  Mrs.  Puckett,  of  Ravenna,  conducted  a 
class  drill  in  free  gymnastics ;  Supt.  Patton,  of  Kent,  read  a  paper  on 
"Oral  Instruction  " ;  and  Miss  H.  A.  Converse,  of  Kent,  read  a  spicy  and 
suggestive  "  History  of  the  Association."  A  valuable  part  of  the  exer. 
cises  was  an  address  by  President  Hinsdale,  of  Hiram  College,  on  "The 
Tools  of  the  Educator." 

Butler  County. — ^The  April  meeting  of  the  county  association  held 

in  Hamilton,  was  well  attended,  and  the  day's  exercises  were  interesting 

and  profitable.    Mr.  Kitrick,  of  Jones  Station,  spoke  on  drawing  and 

penmanship:  Mr.  Leiter,  of  Middletown,  on  teachers  and  text-books; 
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Mr.  Soehner,  of  Hamilton,  on  object  lessons  as  a  foundation  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  Supt.  Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  on  "  Country  Schools,  Their 
Defects  and  Needs."  Essays  were  read  by  Adam  Uttrich,  of  Hamilton, 
J.  Pon  Sharkey,  of  Monroe,  and  Miss  Emma  Cameron,  of  Oxford.  The 
exercises  were  interspersed  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  a  high 
order.  The  principal  topic  of  discussion  was  the  relation  of  female 
teachers  to  the  profession  and  their  salaries,  Supt.  Ellis  took  the  posi- 
tion that  wages  should  not  depend  on  sex  ;  that  *'  equal  services  should 
receive  equal  compensation,  by  whomsoever  performed."  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  May  9th. 

OTHER   STATES  AND    COUNTRIES. 

The  legislature  of  California  has  passed  a  law  forbidding  the 

making  of  any  diflference  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  on  account  of  sex, 
The  salaries  paid  teachers  of  the  same  grade  must  be  equal. 

The  circuit  court  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  decided  that  taxes  can 

be  collected  for  the  support  of  a  school  where  the  higher  branches  are 
taught,  but  the  enemies  of  the  public  high  school  have  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  question  will  soon  be  settled. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  has  decided  that  girls  under  the 

age  of  fifteen  years  shall  not  hereafter  be  admitted  to  the  high  school, 
^d  that  the  highest  grades  of  the  girls'  grammar  schools  shall  occupy 
rooms  in  the  lower  stories  of  the  school  buildings.  This  wise  action  ia 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  Dr.  Clarke's  recent  book  on  "  Sex  in  Educa- 

tion." 

The  Kanras  Educational  Journal  states  there  are  not  ten  educators 

in  Kansas  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for 
the  public  schools  throughout  the  state.  It  adds  that  "  the  educational 
world  is  against  the  measure  and  for  reasons  so  plain  that  it  is  useless  to 
state  them."    It  is  condemned  as  "  neither  practicable  nor  desirable." 

Austria  has  59  well-equipped  normal  schools,  taught  by  581  teach- 

pr8  and  attended  by  3,500  pupils;  Prussia  has  62  normal  schools,  with 
^mdnuDils-  Saxony  has  18 normal  schools;  Belgium,  30;  Wurtemberg, 
10 ;  and  Bavaria,  10.  They  evidently  do  not  believe  in  Europe  that 
teaching  "  comes  by  nature." 

^j.  learn  from  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  that  the  common  council 

^f  T^oaton  has  abolished  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of  schools.  An 

nPRl  has  been  made  to  the  legislature  to  put  the  appointment  of  the 
annerintendent  in  the  hands  of  the  school  committee  where  it  belonp, 
bufwe  have  not  learned  the  result.  It  will  be  a  mystery,  as  the  J^oc/^ 
stMel  if  the  foremost  city  in  the  country  in  public  education  deliber- 
ately  'tekes  the  back  seat. 

Ten  of  the  outgoing  county  school  superintendents  of  Iowa  are 

^«  «.nd  the  School  Journal  states  that  they  have  performed  their 
S  dutJes  5n  an  efficient  manner.   1  wo  of  then,,  Mrs.  Dakin,  of  Cerro 
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Gordo,  and  Miss  Fulton,  of  Monona,  were  candidates  for  reelection,  dis-^ 
tancing  their  male  competitors.  We  are«not  informed  why  eight  of  the 
ten  voluntarily  retire  from  office.  Women  are  eligible  to  any  school 
office  in  Iowa. 

Pbof.  Alexandeb  Aoassiz,  the  new  director  of  the  Anderson 

School  of  Natural  History,,  in  place  of  his  father  deceased,  has  made  an 
appeal  to  the  states  for  an  appropriation  in  support  of  this  institution. 
Any  state  giving  $5,000  outright  or  $350  a  year  will  be  entitled  annually 
to  the  admission  of  "  two  teachers  selected  for  their  aptitude  in  natural 
history."  This  school  was  attended  last  year  by  students  from  eleven 
states,  and  it  will  become  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  a  national  institution 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  * 


The  State  of  New  York  has  two  independent  and  often  conflicting 

heads  to  its  school  system — the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Board  of  Regents.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legisla- 
ture to  abolish  the  office  of  State  Superintendent,  and  put  school  affairs 
into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Regents ;  and  another  bill  proposes  to 
abolish  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  transfer  its  duties  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Meanwhile,  the  legislature  has  elected  Mr. 
Neil  Gilmour,  of  Saratoga,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
as  successor  to  the  present  incumbent,  Hon.  Abram  B.  Weaver.  It  is 
generally  conceded,  we  believe,  that  Mr.  Weaver  has  been  an  efficient 
and  able  officer. 

The  graded  schools  of  St.  Charles,  Minn.,  Mr.  J.  R.  Richards,  prin- 


cipal, had  a  fine  record  of  improvelhoent  in  school  attendance  in  1873. 
Three  years  ago  the  average  per  cent  of  attendance  wais  90,  and  a  single 
month  reported  374  cases  of  tardiness.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  last 
year  averaged  97,  with  an  average  monthly  tardiness  in  all  departments 
of  5}  cases.  In  the  high  school  there  has  been  only  one  minute  of  tardi- 
ness for  the  entire  year,  and  this  case  was  by  a  strange  pupil  who  did  not 
know  that  "  so  much  fuss  would  be  made  over  a  minute."  This  result 
has  been  secured  by  mild  measures  and  ^* picture  suasion."  The  pupils 
feel  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  late.  Mr.  Richards  wishes  to  hear  from  the 
school  of  300  pupils  that  has  a  better  record. 

The  legislature  of  Iowa  has  passed  a  lawmaking  provision  for 


county  normal  institutes,  to  be  held  annually  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  superintendent.  The  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  from  a  fund 
raised  by  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  certificate,  a  registration  fee  of  one 
dollar,  the  state  appropriation  for  institutes,  and  such  additional  sum  as 
the  board  of  supervisors  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate.  This 
puts  the  institute  system  of  Iowa  on  a  good  financial  basis,  and  county 
superintendents  will  hereafter  have  sufficient  money  to  employ  compe- 
tent instructors. The  movement  in  the  legislature  to  abolish  the  office 

of  county  school  superintendent  has  steadily  lost  strength,  and,  at  our 
last  advices,  the  friends  of  the  office  believed  that  the  bill  would  be  de- 
feated. 
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The  first  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  West  Des  Moines, 


Iowa,  confirms  the  opinion  of.  an  intelligent  correspondent,  that  they 
rank  among  the  very  best  schools  in  the  West.  They  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  formerly  of  Senecaville,  Ohio,  a  pro- 
gressive and  skillful  teacher  and  a  very  successful  superintendent.  The 
report  shows  that  he  has  paid  special  attention  to  primary  instruction. 
The  course  of  study  is  well  arranged,  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
adopted  are  in  harmony  with  sound  principles.  We  have  read  with  in- 
terest the  views  presented  on  the  subjects  of  discipline  and  moral  in- 
struction. The  entire  report  is  a  credit  to  the  superintendent's  Buckeye 
training. 

Georgia. — School- Commissioner  Orr  makes  an  earnest  and  able  argu- 
ment for  public  education,  in  his  oflScial  report  for  1873.  He  shows  the 
great  need  of  an  eflicient  school  system  in  Georgia,  and  contrasts  the 
cost  and  value  of  such  a  system  with  a  system  of  private  schools  and 
with  the  old  plan  of  "poor"  or  pauper  schools.  lie  earnestly  recom- 
mends that  the  power  of  local  taxation  for  school  purj^oses,  with  proper 
safeguards,  be  conferred  on  county  boards  of  education — a  wise  recom- 
mendation.  The  public  schools  of  Macon  were  first  organized  in  the 

fall  of  1872  in  rented  rooms  and  otherwise  on  a  cheap  basis.  They  were 
at  first  regarded  as  institutions  of  charity,  and  patronized  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  indigent.  In  September,  1873,  they  were  reorganized  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Zetler,  with  better  rooms  and  teachers,  and 
with  three  well-organized  grammar  schools  and  a  high  school,  connect- 
ing the  system  with  Mercer  University  and  Wesleyan  Female  CoUege- 
The  schools  have  rapidly  grown  in  public  favor,  and  are  now  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  schools  in  the  city. 

Wilmington,  Del. — If  the  interest  of  teachers  in  professional  instruc- 
tion, may  be  accepted  as  an  indication  of  their  interest  in  their  work 
and  its  improvement,  this  city  has  an  earnest  and  progressive  corps  of 
teachers.  We  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  them  on  pro- 
fessional topics,  and  seldom  have  we  had  more  appreciative  hearers. 
This  visit  also  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  learning  something  of  the 
character  of  the  schools,  their  classification  and  gradation,  course  of 
instruction,  etc.  We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  the  classes  in  the  high 
school  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  five  months,  instead  of  one  year, 
and  that  the  pupils  are  so  promoted  as  to  give  the  great  majority  the 
opportunity  of  doing  thorough  work.  What  we  learned  of  this  school 
gave  us  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  its  eflBiciency.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  primary  schools  is  carefully  arranged.  It  gives  due  promi- 
nence to  oral  instruction,  including  object  lessons,  science  lessons,  lan- 
guage lessons,  etc.  We  learned  at  Wilmington  that  but  little  progress 
has  as  yet  been  made  in  public  education  in  Delaware,  outside  of  the 
cities.  It  is  hoped  that  the  excellent  schools  of  Wilmington  may  soon 
be  supplemented  by  a  good  system  for  the.entire.state. 
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Manual  op  thb  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Designed  for  the 
Instrnction  of  American  Youth  in  the  Duties,  Obli^tions,  and  Rights 
of  Citizenship.  By  Israel  Ward  Andrews,  D.D.,  President  of  Mari- 
etta College.    Cincinnati  and  New  York :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

This  is  the  best  manual  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
school  use  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  contains  not  only  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  but  also  a  summary  of  the 
legislative  provisions  in  which  they  have  been  embodied.  It  is  at  once 
a  commentary  and  a  history,  and  the  history  is,  of  .itself,  the  very  best 
commentary.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  can  only  be 
understood  when  studied  in  the  light  of  their  origin  and  development 
through  the  national  life.  History  teaches  by  example.  But  the  his- 
toric information  embodied  in  the  work  has  great  value,  independent  of 
th'e  light  which  it  sheds  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
precisely  such  knowledge  of  the  government  as  every  intelligent  citizen 
should  possess. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  also  excellent.  A  valuable  chapter  on  the  ob- 
ject, origin,  and  nature  of  government,  is  followed  by  a  concise  history 
of  the  Colonial  Governments,  their  union  in  the  Revolution,  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  expo- 
sition of  the  Constitution,  filling  138  pages,  is  followed  by  chapters  on 
its  ratification  by  the  several  states ;  the  admission  of  new  states  ;  the 
denization  of  the  several  departments  of  the  government  at  different 
periods  in  ita  history  ;  and  the  state  governments. 

The  manual  is  evidently  the  result  of  many  years  of  careful  research, 
and  it  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  teachers,  but  also  by  all  citizens 
who  have  felt  the  need  of  such  a  work  for  consultation  and  reference. 
Its  authorship  is  a  guarantee  of  its  accuracy. 

A  School  Manual  op  English  Etymology,  and  Text-book  of  Deriva- 
tiveSjJJ  Prefixes,  and  Suffixes.  With  Numerous  Exercises  for  the  Use 
of  Schools.  By  Epes  Sargent,  Author  of  "  The  Etymological  Reader  ", 
etc.     Philadelphia :  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

This  work  possesses  many  excellent  features.  Its  lists  of  prefixes  and 
Bufiixes  and  also  of  Latin  and  Greek  derivatives  are  very  full.  The 
Greek  derivatives  are  put  in  two  divisions,  one  including  those  that 
yield  a  large  number  of  derivatives  and  the  other  those  that  yield  only 
one  or  two.  The  Latin  derivatives  are  divided  into  three  divisions,  the 
third  being  made  up  of  such  root-words  as  are  represented  by  monosyl- 
lables in  English — a  new  feature.  The  changes  of  meaning  which  words 
have  undergone  in  passing  from  one  language  to  another,  are  carefully 
indicated  in  defining  them,  thus  guarding  the  pupil  against  the  error  of 
depending  on  the  meaning  of  a  root  for  the  meaning  of  a  derivative. 
But  the  feature  that  will  specially  commend  the  work  to  practical  teach- 
ers, is  its  admirable  and  numerous  exercises  for  practice  and  drill. 
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How  TO  Tkach.  a  Manual  of  Methods  for  a  Graded  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion. For  the  Use  of  Teachers.  By  Hknby  Kiddle,  A.M.,  City  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  New  York  ;  Thomas  F.  Harrison, 
First  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Grammar  Schools,  New  York ;  ana 
N.  A.  Calkins,  First  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Primary  Schools, 
New  York.    New  York :  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  k.  Co. 

A  fuller  title  of  this  manual  would  he  "  What  to  Teach  and  How  to 
Teach."  It  contains  an  extended  syllabus  of  a  course  of  graded  instruc- 
tion, divided  into  ten  grades,  each  accompanied  by  practical  directions 
respecting  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  several  subjects,  with  sug- 
gestions relative  to  discipline  and  school  management.  The  system  of 
instruction  embodied  is  essentially  that  which  has  been  in  use  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  City  for  several  years,  only  differing  from  it  in  the 
number  of  grades,  but  corresponding  precisely  in  the  order  of  the  studies. 
The  instructions  accompanying  the  syllabus  is,  we  judge,  the  cream  of 
the  course  given  by  the  authors  in  the  Saturday  Normal  School.  These 
facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  work  presents  not  mere  theory,  but 
the  actual  practice  of  the  largest  corps  of  teachers  in  the  country.  We  con- 
fess, however,  that  we  suspect  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  time 
allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  It  is  enough  to  make  an  old- 
time  teacher's  head  swim  to  contemplate  the  subjects  here  prescribed 
for  children  to  learn  in  less  than  seven  years,  or  before  they  are  thirteen 
years  of  age.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  expected  that  these  subjects  will  be 
mastered,  but  the  amount  to  be  attempted,  as  indicated  by  the  syllabus 
and  the  accompanying  instructions,  is  quite  appalling.  The  course  of 
object  lessons  for  the  primary  grades  covers  the  elements  of  nearly  all 
the  natural  sciences,  and  the  grammar-sehool  course  adds  to  the  com- 
mon branches  drawing,  United  States  history,  outlines  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  book-keeping,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  "Elemen- 
tary Science  ",  including  zoology,  mineralogy,  physiology,  and  hygiene, 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  chemistry !  We  do  not  find  vocal 
music  in  either  course — a  singular  omission.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
thoughtful  educators  are  fearing  that  our  graded  courses  of  instruction 
may  break  down  from  their  own  increasing  weight,  and  that  many,  who 
are  not  teachers,  suspect  that  the  instruction  in  our  schools  is  very  super- 
ficial. We  are  satisfied  that  both  our  high  schools  and  our  lower  schools 
are  attempting  too  much.  With  this  caveat,  we  can  commend  "  How  to 
Teach  "  as  the  most  valuable  and  helpful  manual  for  teachers  yet  pub- 
lished in  this  country. 

KiNDERGARTRK  CuLTURE  IN  THE  FAMILY  AND  KiNDERGARTRN  ;  A  Com- 
plete Sketch  of  FroebeVs  System  of  Early  E<iucation,  adapted  to 
American  Institutions.  For  the  use  of  Mothers  and  Teachers.  By 
W.  N.  Hailman,  a.  M.  With  12  Plates.  Cincinnati  and  New  York: 
Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

The  character  of  this  little  manual  is  indicated  by  its  title.  The  first 
chapter  discusses  the  aims  of  the  Kindergarten  system,  and  the  second 
presents  its  proximate  ends  and  methods.  This  is  followed  by  four 
chapters,  presenting  six  "gifts"  for  Kindergarten  training  in  the  family, 
a  chapter  on  the  development  of  ideas  by  means  of  tablets,  sticks,and  peas, 
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and  another  on  drawing.  The  next  three  chapters  are  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  Kindergarten  proper,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the 
adaptation  of  Kindergarten  culture  to  American  institutions  and  the  mode 
of  its  introduction.  We  are  not  suflBciently  familiar  with  the  subject  to 
express  an  intelligent  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  but  we  judge 
that  it  will  prove  a  helpful  guide  to  inexperienced  Kindergartners.  The 
plates  are  excellent. 

The  Philosophy  op  Education;  or  " Pedagogics  as  a  System."  By  Dr. 
Karl  Rosenkranz,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Konigsberg.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Anna.G.  Brackett.  St. 
Louis :  Gray,  Baker  &  Co. 

We  have  found  this  volume  very  slow  reading,  owing,  probably,  to  our 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  system  of  German  philosophy  on  which  it 
is  based.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  **  boiled  down,"  and  we  fear  that 
there  are  few  teachers  who  will  not  be  obliged  to  pass  over  many  passages 
without  mastering  them.  We  have  been  obliged  to  leave  quite  a  number 
"  to  think  about."  The  work  is  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  pedagogics 
as  a  science,  and  the  sub-divisions  of  the  subject  are  treated  with  great 
brevity  and  conciseness.  The  student  of  education  will  find  the  work  one 
of  great  interest  and  value,  but  it  can  not  be  well  read  as  a  pastime.  The 
historical  portions  and  the  discussions  of  particular  methods  and  systems 
are  specially  valuable. 

A  Manual  op  Gesture  ;  Embracing  a  Complete  System  of  Notation,  to- 
gether with  the  Principles  of  Interpretation  and  Selections  for  Prac- 
tice. By  Albert  M.  Bascoh,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Elocution.  Chicago : 
S.  C.  Gnggs  &  Co. 

The  student  of  oratory  who  adds  this  exhaustive  and  masterly  treatise 
on  Gesture  to  Dr.  Rushes  "  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice  "  and  Prof. 
William  Russell's  "Orthophony,  or  Vocal  Culture",  will  be  well 
equipped  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject.  The  author  here  gives 
the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  the  art  of  gesture,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  has  presented  the  art  itself  in  a  very  complete  and 
practical  manner.  The  illustrations  and  examples  for  practice  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  selections  are  choice  and  varied.  The  work  is  based  on 
Austin's  *'Chironomia",  a  standard  and  valuable  English  treatise,  and 
it  is  favored  with  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  late  Professor  William 
Bussell,  the  most  eminent  of  American  elocutionists. 

We  will  furnish  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  and  LUtelVs  lAv- 

ing  Age  J  one  year  each,  for  $8.00;  the  Monthly  and  lAppincotVs  Magazine 
for  $4.00;  the  Monthly  and  SU  Nicholas  for  $3.75;  the  Monthly  and 
the  College  Courant  for  $3.50;  the  Monthly  and  Northrop*s  "Education 
Abroad  "  for  $2.50 ;  and  for  $2.50  the  Monthly  and  the  R.  I,  Schoolmaster^ 
or  the  N.  Y.  State  Educational  Journal,  or  Home  and  School,  or  National 
Normal,  or  the  Nebraska  Teacher,  or  the  Tennessee  School  Journal,  or  any 
other  Educational  Journal  whose  price  is  $1.50. 

The  price  of  the  new  Botanical  Charts,  published  by  D.  Appleton 

&  Co.,  New  York,  is  $18.  See  their  advertisement  on  the  third  page  of 
cover. 
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NEW   BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Manual  op  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  Israel  Ward 
Andrews,  D.D.,  President  of  Marietta  College.  Cincinnati  and  New 
York :  Wilson,  Ilinkle  &  Co.    Price  of  School  Edition,  $1.60. 

A  Progressive  a^^d  Practical  Method  for  the  Study  of  the  French 
Language.  By  F.  Duffet,  Professor  of  Languages;  Member  of  the 
**  Association  Polvtechnique  ",  Paris.  Part  First.  Cincinnati  and  New 
York  :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

School  Composition  :  Being  Advanced  Language  Lessons  for  Grammar 
Schools.  By  Prof.  William  Swinton,  A.M.,  Author  of  "Language 
Primer",  "Language  Lessons",  "Progressive  Grammar",  etc.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brother9.    Price,  50  cts. 

No  Sex  in  Education:  Or,  An  Equal  Chance  for  Both  Girls  and  Boys. 
Being  a  Review  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke's  "  Sex  in  Education."  By  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Duffev,  Author  of  "What  Women  Should  Know",  etc.  Price, 
$1.00.    Philadelphia :  J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co.  _^ 

Record  of  Mr.  Alcott's  School,  Exemplifying  the  Principles  and  Meth- 
ods of  Moral  Culture.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  By  Miss  E.  P.  Pea- 
body.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.    1874.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  National  Temperance  Orator.  A  New  and  Choice  Collection  of 
Prose  and  Poetical  Articles  and  Selections  for  Public  Readings,  Ad- 
dresses, and  Recitations,  together  with  a  Series  of  Dialogues,  designed 
for  the  Use  of  All  Temperance  Workers  and  Speakers,  Divisions, 
Lodges,  Juvenile  Temperance  Societies,  Schools,  etc.,  etc.  By  Miss  L. 
Penney.  New  York :  The  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publica- 
tion House.    Price,  $1.00 

OHIO  CENTRAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

WORTHnrOTON,  FBAinS^LIN  COUirTT,  OHIO. 

THE  REGULAR  SUMMER  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  hitherto  so  eminently  successful, 
will  open  its  Third  Session,  Tuesday,  July  7th,  and  continue  Five  Weeks 
— not /our  as  stated  in  Catalogue. 

A  TEACHERS'    PROFESSIOMAI.   COURSE, 

including  the  three  departments,  viz :  Superintendents*,  Common  School, 
and  Primary  Instruction — each  represented  by  a  competent  instructor, 
and  full  course  given  in  each  during  the  term. 

OAII.Y  CI.ASS  ORII.I.S  IN  THE  COMIIIOIir  BRANCHES 

throughout  the  term.  There  will  be  an  experimental  course  in  Cherais- 
istry  and  Physics.  Other  classes  in  the  Higher  Branches  formed  as  war- 
ranted by  the  demand. 

Acknowledged  experts  in  Dr.\wing,  Primary  Instruction,  School  Or- 
ganization AND  Management,  will  make  these  subjects  specialties  du- 
ring the  Term. 

In  fine,  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  this  the  most  profitable  and 
pleasant  Institute  ever  held  in  the  State. 

Open  to  both  sexes.    Students  admitted  at  any  time. 


EXPENSES.— For  the  Five  Weeks'  Institute,  $7.00,  and  $8.00  includ- 
ing Tuition  and  Room  Rent,  with  furnished  rooms.  Boarding,  of  good 
quality,  at  $2.25  per  week. 

LOCATION. — Worthington  is  a  beautiful  and  unusually  healthy  vil- 
lage, a  delightful  summer  resort,  eight  miles  north  of  Columbus,  on  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railroad. 

Address :  M.  ^^  OGDEN,  }  ^»»oeiaU  PrindpaU. 
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METHODS  OF  EXAMINATION.* 

In  the  written  examination,  questions  that  have  been  pre- 
viously prepared,  are  presented  to  students  either  on  the  black- 
board or  on  slips  of  paper.  To  these  questions  they  are  re- 
quired to  write  out  [answers,  which  they  present  to  the  exam- 
iner for  subsequent  examination.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  are  numerous  and  obvious.  In  point  of  thoroughness 
it  is  vastly  better  than  the  oral  method.  Each  student  is  under 
examination  during  the  whole  time  allowed  for  the  class. 
Work  enough  may  be  assigned  to  require  two  or  three  hours 
occupied  in  diligent  writing. 

Questions  may  be  more  comprehensive  or  may  take  a  wider 
range.  Of  course  an  examiner  may  trifle.  Easy  questions  may 
be  asked,  or  difficult  ones  may  be  asked  at  hazard.  But  the  writ* 
ten  method  presents  the  opportunity  for  a  close  and  decisive 
examination.  A  student  can  hardly  write  e»ven  for  an  hour  in 
answer  to  well-selected  questions,  without  revealing  both  his 
merits  and  his  deficiences. 

It  is  also  favorable  to  thoroughness  that  the  student  is  cut 
off  from  communication  with  the  examiner.  The  questions 
should  be  clearly  expressed,  and  then  the  student  should  be 
left  to  himself,  to  put  forth  his  own  strength  and  display  his 
own  knowledge  without  help  or  suggestion  from  any  one. 
Every  interference  leaves  it  uncertain  how  much  he  can  do 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  College  Association,  at  Westerville,  0., 
Dec.  30, 1873,  by  Pres.  W.  H.  Scott,  of  the  Ohio  University. 
11 
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independently,  and  complicates  the  difficulty  of  making  up  his 
grade.  As  the  same  amount  of  help  can  not  be  afforded  to  all, 
the  excess  afforded  to  one  is  an  injustice  to  others.  The  student 
is  encouraged  to  look  for  help,  and  thus  his  spirit  of  self-de- 
pendence is  impaired.  Nor  is  the  danger  all  on  the  side  of  the 
student.  The  examiner  is  often  tempted  to  yield  more  an 
more,  and  is  drawn  by  degrees  into  explanations  which  at  first 
he  would  have  utterly  refused  to  make.  An  oral  examination  is 
apt  to  fall  more  or  less  into  conversational  form.  Sometimes 
the  student  turns  examiner,  and  the  value  of  the  examination 
is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  destroyed.  In  this  respect,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  written  method  must  be  evident.  The  questions 
may  be  carefully  prepared  arid  submitted  for  revision  to  another 
member  of  the  faculty.  Being  written,  if  they  are  not  fully 
comprehended  at  first,  they  can  be  considered  more  attentively. 
Hence  there  need  be  no  real  occasion  for  explanations  on  the 
part  of  the  examiner.  The  student  may  be  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  and  the  work  he  does  will  be  his  own  work. 

This  method  is  equal.  The  same  work  is  required  of  all. 
All  have  pursued  the  same  study  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  all  are  now  subjected  to  the  same  test. 

Still  another  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  it  allows  time 
for  reflection.  An  answer  may  be  revised,  inaccuracies  may  be 
corrected,  omissions  supplied,  redundancies  removed,  and  the 
whole  cast  into  a  form  at  once  concise  and  complete.  If  the 
erudite  scholar  finds  it  desirable  to  study  with  care  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  conveys  truth,  how  much  more  is  it  desira- 
ble for  one  to  whom  the  clear  and  accurate  expression  of 
thought  has  not  yet  become  habitual.  We  all  desire  to  be 
judged,  not  by  our  hasty  and  unpremeditated  utterances,  but 
by  what  we  have  said  or  written  with  thoughtful  deliberation. 
So  the  student  shbuld  be  judged,  not  by  what  he  can  speak 
trippingly  on  the  tongue,  but  by  what  he  knows  well  enough 
to  state  in  precise  language  when  he  has  time  to  summon  the 
whole  energy  of  his  mind  to  the  task.  Too  much  delib'^ration 
may  be  guarded  against  by  requiring  the  work  assigned  to  be 
done  within  a  given  time. 

At  the  close  of  such  an  examination,  the  examiner  has  before 
him  the  material  from  which  to  form  a  definite  conclusion  re- 
specting the  attainments  of  each  member  of  the  class.  He  has 
ample  time  also  to  weigh  critically  what  the  class  has  produced, 
to  compare  each  answer  with  the  question  which  called  it  forth, 
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and  the  work  of  each  member  of  the  class  with  that  of  the 
others.  If  a  student  be  dissatisfied  with  the  estimate  of  the 
examiner,  it  will  be  easy  to  go  over  the  work  with  him  and 
point  out  to  him  its  defects. 

But  this  method  of  examination,  like  all  plans  of  human 
device,  is  in  some  respects  imperfect.  It  excludes  visitors. 
This  is  not  a  slight  objection  ;  for  no  young  men  are  so  sensi- 
tive as  to  their  reputation  as  the  young  men  of  our  colleges. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  a  stronger  sti^iulus  to  earnest  prepara- 
tion than  the  expectation  that  interested  and  critical  specta- 
tors will  be  present  at  the  examination.  This  objection  may 
be  removed,  partially  at  least,  by  announcing  that  the  papers 
of  the  class  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  may  de- 
sire to  see  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  formidable  objection  to  written  examina- 
tions is,  that  they  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  deception.  Un- 
principled students  may  filch  from  each  other's  papers,  or  com- 
municate by  writing,  or  even  make  use  of  text-books  during 
the  progress  of  the  examination.  Vigilance  and  tact,  however, 
will  usually,  if  not  always,  prevent  the  success  of  such  attempts. 
The  examiner  should  leave  the  least  possible  opportunity  for 
deception,  fulfilling  for  the  students  even  against  his  will,  the 
prayer,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  He  should  sit  where 
he  can  command  a  view  of  the  entire  class ;  and  he  should  at- 
tach su6h  penalties  to  this  misdemeanor  as  will  make  it  very 
unprofitable  to  be  guilty  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  objections  that  may  be  sug. 
gested,  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  college  the  cases  are 
few  indeed;  in  which  examinations  should  not  be  conducted  in 
writing. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  we  are  in  need  of  a  reform  in 
respect  to  the  frequency  of  examinations.  Not  only  should  the 
student  understand  that  on  the  lesson  which  he  studies  to-day 
is  he  liable  to  a  general  review  on  any  subsequent  day,  but 
stated  examinations  should  be  held  much  oftener  than  they  are 
in  most  institutions.  I  would  by  no  means  dispense  with  the 
final  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term ;  but  in  addition  to 
this  there  ought  to  be  examinations  at  least  as  often  as  once  a 
month.  If  they  were  held  once  a  week  in  classes  that  recite 
daily,  it  would  be  still  better. 

Frequent  examinations  serve  to  keep  the  student  alive  to  his 
duty.     Students  are  not  exempt  from  that  common  frailty  of 
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human  nature  through  which  men  give  way  to  present  tempta^ 
tion  at  the  sacrifice  of  future  good.  For  an  examination  from 
which  one  is  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval  as  three  months, 
he  always  seems  to  have  abundant  time  to  prepare.  He  may 
be  indolent  to-day  with  the  delusive  purpose  of  being  studious 
to-morrow.  To-morrow  becomes  to-day  ;  and  the  time  for  hard 
study  is  still  kept  a  day  in  the  future.  But  an  examination 
that  is  only  a  week  ahead,  one  feels  to  be  imminent.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  immediate  and  constant  incentive  to  exertion. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  examinations  counteracts  the 
tendency  of  which  all  students  are  conscious,  to  study  for  reci- 
tation only.  The  majority  of  students  suffer  their  memories 
to  acquire  the  trick  of  retaining  a  lesson  just  long  enough  to 
recite  it.  They  use  the  memory  like  a  gun,  loading  it  for  a 
particular  purpose,  and,  when  the  appointed  hour  arrives,  dis- 
charging it, — sometimes,  forsooth,  with  a  tremendous  reaction. 
Then,  after  a  little  time  to  cool,  their  empty  weapon  is  ready 
for  another  charge.  In  other  words,  they  cram,  which  every 
teacher  knows  to  be  one  of  the  most  pernicious  habits  into 
which  it  is  possible  to  fall.  Let  the  student  know,  however, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  will  be  called  on  to  account  for 
what  he  learns  to-day,  and  he  will  soon  drill  his  memory  to  a 
more  careful  retention  of  what  is  committed  to  its  keeping.  As 
a  means  of  promoting  the  same  object,  it  is  well  for  advanced 
classes  to  carry  on  one  study  each  term  without  recitation,  sub- 
ject only  to  frequent  written  examinations. 

This  plan  secures  also  the  benefits  of  a  review.  It  enables 
the  student  to  traverse  again  the  ground  over  which  has  re- 
cently gone,  discovering  what  had  previously  escaped  his  atten- 
tion, surveying  more  carefully  what  he  had  observed  before, 
and  fixing  the  character  and  relations  of  each  part  more  defi- 
nitely in  his  mind.  The  value  of  this  review  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  being  made  in  writing.  Nowhere  is  the  importance 
of  the  pen  as  an  aid  to  the  faculties  more  apparent  than  here. 

It  devolves  upon  teachers,  and  especially  the  teachers  in  our 
colleges,  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  cause  of  education  to  the 
position  to  which  it  has  been  exalted,  and  to  strengthen  its 
hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  Especially  should  no  proper 
agency  be  neglected  to  render  the  young  men  and  young  women 
who  go  out  from  our  colleges,  worthy  representatives  of  educa- 
tion ;  and,  in  accomplishing  this,  the  examination,  which  may 
be  made  so  constant  and  so  potent  in  its  influence,  and  so  de- 
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cided  in  its  results,  ought  to  be  used  with  such  judicious  care 
as  to  do  its  full  part  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  the 
discipline  of  the  intellect,  in  the  development  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  perfection  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 


THE   ART  OP  EXPRESSION.— I. 

The  conditions  of  a  nervous  and  beautiful  speech  are  always 
closely  connected  with  what  is  best  and  most  bracing  in  one's 
life  and  culture.  Show  me  a  man  with  a  pure,  vigorous,  and 
elevated  speech,  and  I  will  be  answerable  for  his  wisdom.  Even 
the  meanings  which  'one  puts  into  words,  especially  .the  rich 
single  words  of  the  language,  will  test  adequately  enough  liis 
mental  power  and  growth.  He  who  uses  words  in  a  noble  and 
expanded  sense,  has  a  brain  correspondingly  noble  and  ex- 
panded. 

True  and  adequate  knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  a  true  and 
adequate  expression.  This,  while  true  a  priori,  is  capable  of 
illustrious  exemplification. 

It  was  once  a  marvel  to  me  how  some  of  the  members  of  the 
British  Scientific  Association,  whose  lives  have  been  so  purely 
devoted  to  science,  became  masters  of  so  perspicuous  and  noble 
a  speech.  The  marvel  is  now  less  a  marvel.  Doubtless  these 
men  know  the  best  books  and  the  best  that  is  said  in  them. 
They,  of  course,  also  use  this  knowledge  as  men  of  rare  intel- 
lectual endowments  must  use  it.  Guided  by  a  sure  perception, 
they  know  what  to  press  and  what  to  reject ;  what  may  become 
a  part  of  their  life  and  work,  and  what  may  not.  But  one  must 
search  further  before  he  rightly  understands  the  pure  vigor  of 
that  clear  and  bracing  speech. 

1.  Noble  knowledge  is  apt  to  find  for  itself  a  noble  expres- 
sion. 

2.  Those  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  character  which  these 
men  put  into  their  work,  that  work  has  in  part  at  least  be- 
stowed. 

Tyndall,  for  instance,  has  fine  native  gifts,  but  not  to  these 
gifts  alone,  do  we  owe  the  high  and  pleasant  hours  we  have 
spent  with  him.  Those  fine  exhilarating  qualities  which  make 
him  so  admirable  a  companion,  are  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  reflex  influence  of  noble  knowledge  and  noble  work. 
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But  the  fact  that  vigorous  and  stimulating  knowledge  will 
clothe  itself  in  vigorous  and  stimulating  language,  is  not  alone 
exemplified  by  the  physical  investigation,  adequate  and  illus- 
trious as  his  example  undoubtedly  is.  What  Prof.  Lewes  says 
of  Goethe,  that  "hewas  not  satisfied  with  definitions  ",»*^^d 
"  that  his  soul  hungered  for  facts  ",  is  true  of  every  literary 
man  who  has  given  to  the  world  any  beautiful  or  memorable 
work.  The  words  of  Milton  and  Dante  hit  the  mark  and 
cleave  to  the  memory,  because  they  are  vital  with  thought  and 
knowledge. 

Let  us  put  down,  then,  as  the  first  condition  of  effective  ex- 
pression, clearness  of  vision.     This  implies — 

1.  A  knowledge  of  facts. 

2.  Delicacy  and  sureness  of  perception. 

The  natural  steps  in  the  evolution  of  a  noble  individual 
speech  may  be  expressed  thus : 

1.  It  is  fresh  and  vigorous. 

2.  Preserving  its  freshness  and  vigor,  it  becomes  sound  and 
correct. 

3.  Preserving  all  other  noble  qualities,  it  becomes  eloquent, 
literary,  or  poetic. 

Vigor,  then, — the  faculty  of  putting  a  solid  and  sincere 
thought  in  solid  and  sincere  words,  itself  a  noble  and  decisive 
sort  of  grace, — this,  and  not  correctness  or  elegance,  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  gained.  For  the  lack  of  this  one  quality,  we  have 
much  fluency  and  flippancy  in  the  world,  and  but  little  really 
great  and  select  speech.  In  fact,  a  certain  refinement  without 
power,  is  the  most  unpromising  thing  in  modern  life  and 
letters. 

Just  here,  too,  is  a  profound  error  in  existing  school  methods. 
In  elementary  language-lessons,  in  the  study  of  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  forms,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  fresh  and 
noble  knowledge  is  the  first  condition  of  fresh  and  noble  ex- 
pression. The  study  of  words  is  elevated  above  the  study  of 
facts;  the  beauty  of  the  thing  symbolized  is  lost  in  the  supposed 
beauty  of  the  symbol.  But.  the  direct  observation  of  facts  is 
vital.  Without  it  we  can  have  neither  a  wholesome  and  brac- 
ing speech  nor  wholesome  and  bracing  lives.  Facility  and 
perhaps  a  certain  felicity  of  expression  may  be  gained  from 
the  formal  study  of  words,  but  it  will  lack  power,  which  is 
after  all  the  highest  grace  of  the  best  speech. 
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But  it  is  time  to  condense  the  substance  of  this  article  into 
a  few  clear  and  definite  hints  : 

1.  Speech  is  only  noble  and  bracing  as  it  represents  in  some 
high  sense  a  noble  and  bracing  culture.  Facility,  gained  at 
the  expense  of  power,  is  not  worth  the  price  paid  for  it.  Pages 
of  vapidness  will  not  compensate  for  a  few  noble  and  smiting 
words.  He  is  no  writer  who  can  not  crowd  the  essence  of  all 
his  culture  into  the  meaning  of  a  single  word. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  expression  alone,  however  closely  it 
may  be  connected  with  what  is  best  in  culture  in  other  ways, 
the  child  should  be  educated  into  a  trained  observer,  and 
taught  to  walk  trustingly  with  nature.  The  natural  history 
sciences  especially  should  be  cultivated  in^  truer,  more  alert, 
and,  I  may  add,  more  heroic  way. 

-  3.  Language  lessons  and  composition  exercises  should  repre- 
sent always  the  pupil's  freshest  and  best  knowledge.  Special 
and  pictorial  terms,  and,  indeed,  all,  or  next  to  all,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  effective  sentence,  are  at  the  command  of  him  who 
is  rightly  stimulated  by  a  fresh  and  expansive  thought.  The 
nobly  seeing  eye  ministers  always  to  the  rightly  speaking 
tongue.  This  is  only  saying  in  another  way,  that  the  deepest 
principle  of  art  is  life  and  truth. 

4.  Conversation  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  as  a  means  of  no- 
ble discipline,  has  always  been  employed  by  men  of  high  in- 
tellect. It  should  be  used  in  this  Socratic  way  in  every  school 
where  true  and  notable  thought  is  deemed  an  element  of  true 
and  notable  expression.  E.  S.  Gox. 


EXPERIMENTAL    NOTES. 

It  is  proposed  to  furnish  under  this  head,  from  time  to  time, 
brief  notes  on  the  preparation  and  performance  of  simple  ex- 
periments in  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  on  the  con- 
struction of  efficient  and  cheap  apparatus,  useful  in  the  illus- 
tration of  an  elementary  course  in  physics,  such  as  is  now  be- 
ing introduced  into  so  many  of  our  public  schools.  No  special 
order  will  be  followed,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  drawn  from 
any  available  source,  but  nothing  will  be  recommenned  which 
has  not  been  tested  in  the  laboratory  and  found  to  succeed. 
Some  methods  will  be  given  not  generally  found  in  the  text* 
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books  in  common  use,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  make 
their  description  clear  enough  to  enable  any  body  to  suoceed  in 
their  repetition. 

It  need  not  be  stated  that  the  design  is  to  supply  a  want  ex* 
isting  among  teachers  almost  entirely  without  apparatus  and 
appliances,  yet  full  of  a  desire  to  accomplish  something  in  this 
direction.  Of  the  existence  of  this  want  and  this  desire,  the 
writer  has  had  many  evidences  in  the  way  of  interesting  let- 
ters of  inquiry  concerning  what  can  best  be  done  with  a  few 
dollars.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  wh9rt  may  be  done  with  a 
few  cents,  if  expended  judiciously.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
''Notes ''  may  be  valuable  as  hints  to  some  of  the  many  earnest 
teachers  engaged  i]\  this  sort  of  instruction. 

L     A  Simple  and  Cheap  Battery. 

Take  a  shallow  dish,  a  common  saucer  will  do,  a  piece  of 
sheet  zinc  two  or  three  inches  square,  such  as  is  used  under 
stoves  will  answer  very  well,  and  a  piece  of  lead  as  near  the 
same  size  as  may  be.  If  sheet  lead  can  not  be  obtained,  it  may 
'be  made  by  melting  or  by  hammering  an  ordinary  bar.  Fasten 
a  few  feet  of  wire  to  each  of  the  metals, — copper  wire  is  best, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  and  should  be  a  millimetre  or  more  in 
diameter.  It  can  be  fastened  by  simply  punching  holes 
through  the  zinc  and  the  lead  plates  near  one  of  the  edges. 
Put  the  lead  in  the  saucer  and  the  zinc  on  top  of  it,  separated 
from  it,  however,  by  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  a  little  larger 
than  either  of  the  plates.  Cover  the  whole  by  pouring  in  the 
dish  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol  in  water. 
This  little  battery  costs  but  a  few  cents.  A  single  cell  made  as 
described  has  sufficient  power  to  run  two  telegraph  sounders. 
The  current,  if  passed  near  a  suspended  magnetic  needle,  will 
cause  it  to  deviate  from  the  magnetic  meridian,  and,  in  fact, 
very  many  of  the  most  important  laws  of  dynamic  electricity 
may  be  demonstriated  by  its  aid.  It  will  continue  in  constant 
action  for  from  24  to  48  hours,  and,  of  course,  'its  power  may  be 
increased  by  connecting  several  cells  in  series.  Copper  wire 
for  connecting  purposes  can  generally  be  purchased  in  any 
hardware  store  or  tin  shop.  A  notion  seems  to  prevail  exten* 
sively  that,  for  electrical  purposes,  nothing  but  insulated  wire 
can  be  well  used.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as,  in  general,  insu- 
lated wire  is  onl}'  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  electro-mag« 
nets,  or  in  cases  in  which  the  wire  is  to  be  coiled  upon  itself  or 
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some  other  metal.    Even  in  these  cases  it  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity,  as  will  be  shown  at  some  future  time. 

//.     An  Electroacope. 

Different  forms  of  the  electroscope  are  described  in  most  text- 
books, but  teachers  rarely  attempt  their  construction.  Nothing 
is  more  simple,  and  few  instruments  will  afford  more  facilities 
for  interesting  and  profitable  experiment  and  investigation  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupil.  An  excellent  gold  leaf  electroscope, 
recently  constructed  by  a  pupil  in  the  laboratory  of  this  Insti- 
tution, was  made  as  follows :  A  common  cylindrical  lamp  chim- 
ney had  its  ends  fitted  into  grooves  in  two  pieces  of  wood,  one 
inch  in  thickness  and  about  three  inches  square.  One  of  these 
served  as  the  base  of  the  instrument.  Through  the  centre  of 
the  other,  which  was  the  top,  was  passed  a  straight  brass  wire 
four  or  five  inches  in  length.  The  glass  cylinder  is  fixed  firmly 
by  means  of  sealing  wax  to  the  base,  the  top  or  cap  piece  being 
adjusted  so  as  to  be  easily  removed.  The  wire  passing  through 
this  cap  is  also  adjustable  as  to  height.  To  the  lower  extremity 
of  this  wire  is  fastened,  by  means  of  a  little  mucilage,  two 
strips  of  gold  leaf  about  one-third  of  an  inch  wide  and  nearly 
two  inches  long.  Their  lowei-  ends  must,  of  course,  hang  freely, 
so  as  to  stand  apart  when  electrified.  The  inside  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  glass  cylinder  is  lined  with  a  cylinder  of  wire  cloth 
or  gauze;  that  used  in  making  sieves  or  milk  strainers  will  do 
very  well.  This  rises  a  little  higher  than  the  lower  end  of  the 
gold  leaves.  A  wire  passes  from  its  lower  part  through  the 
base,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  connected  with  the  earth  when 
desirable.  To  the  top  of  the  wire  above  the  cap  is  fastened, 
horizontally,  a  thin  metalic  disk  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
This  little  electroscope  is  sensitive  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
It  gives  signs  of  the  production  of  electricity  by  the  friction  of 
almost  any  two  different  substances,  and  enables  the  student  to 
classify  subst£ynces  as  to  their  electric  condition  when  rubbed 
together  in  various  combinations ;  to  study  electric  induction, 
etc.,  etc.  If  thoroughly  studied,'  it  will  give  more  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  governing  static  electricity  than  many  exhi- 
bitions of  brilliant  and  startling  effects.  Cutting  and  adjust- 
ing the  gold  leaves  will  be  found  the  only  difficult  feature  in 
its  manufacture,  and  for  that  care  and  a  good  temper  will  be 
required. 

Ohio  A.  dt  M.  College,  ColuTnbud,  Apnl,  1874.  T.  C.  M. 
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THE  TEACHING  OP  HISTORY. 

History,  if  properly  taught,  is  well  calculated  to  interest 
pupils  and  to  give  them  enlarged  ideas  of  life  and  its  object. 
By  reviewing  past  events  in  systematic  order,  pupils  also  gain 
strength  of  mind,  and  are  led  to  see  the  value  of  good  govern- 
ment and  religious  liberty.  I  might  enumerate  other  advan- 
tages which  the  study  of  history  presents,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  every  intelligent  teacher  understahds  its  value.  I  pro- 
pose in  this  article  to  present  a  practical  method  of  teaching  it. 

As  want  of  time  is  urged  by  teachers  as  an  excuse  for  not  in- 
troducing history  into  their  schools,  a  method  is  needed  which 
will,  in  a  measure,  obviates  this  .difficulty.  Geography  is 
taught  in  nearly  every  school.  Now  geography  and  history  are 
near  relatives,  and  can  well  go  hand  in  hand.  A  part  of  the 
time  usually  devoted  to  the  geography  lesson,  might  profitably 
be  spent  in  teaching  the  outlines  of  history.  By  so  doing,  no 
extra  class  need  be  formed,  and  the  time  required  to  change 
seats  would  be  saved. 

It  is  a  poor  plan  to  give  pupils  a  text-book  in  history,  and 
tell  them  to  commit  to  memory  a  certain  number  of  pages  ;  for 
this  never  fails  to  check  original  thought,  and  is  sure  to  make 
superficial  scholars.  The  better  way  is  to  announce  to  the 
class  your  intention  of  telling  them  something  in  regard  to  the 
principle  events  which  have  transpired  since  the  creation  of 
the  world.  Tell  them  that,  in  order  to  build  a  substantial 
house,  the  foundation  must  be  laid  firmly,  and  then  the  frame 
erected.  Tell  them  that  you  propose  to  present  the  outline  or 
frame- work  of  the  World's  History,  and  they  must  comjJete 
the  structure  by  reading  and  study.  Have  pupils  furnished 
with  pencils  and  note-books.  Let  the  first  lesson  be  a  familiar 
conversation  in  regard  to  the  Creation.  Tell  the  class  that  the 
only  history  we  have  of  the  first  two  thousand  years  of  the 
the  world  is  contained  in  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Bible. 
Assign  the  first  chapter  for  the  next  lesson.  Tell  them  to  read 
it  very  carefully,  and  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  ask. 

Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  other  chapters.  It  is  well 
to  open  the  school  each  morning  by  reading  the  chapter  assigned 
for  the  day's  lesson.  When  the  scholars  have  mastered  the 
Bible  account  of  the  Creation,  then  take  the  subject  of  the 
Flood,  and  conduct  the  recitations  in  the  same  manner  as  be- 
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fore.  The  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Rome  should  then  come  in  succession.  Tell  them 
that  we  have  accounts  of  the  above  kingdoms  aside  from  the 
Bible.  Under  the' subject  of  Babylon,  give  description  of  the 
citj\  Tell  them  to  find  out  about  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Bel- 
shazzar,  also  how  the  Persians  captured  the  city.  Give  account 
of  ancient  Rome,  describe  the  Coliseum,. and  refer  to  the  birth 
of  Christ  as  the  greatest  event  in  historj'' ;  tell  stories  of  Roman 
Emperors,  and  encourage  the  children  to  read  extended  ac- 
counts of  the  above  events,  which  they  will  gladly  do  if  they 
can  obtain  the  books.  Lend  your  scholars  what  books  you 
have,  and  help  them  to  borrow  others. 

Care  should  be  taken  about  advising  children  to  read  large 
histories  through.  The  better  way  is  to  tell  them  to  find  the 
account  of  the  subject  they  are  considering,  and  read  that  alone. 
Question  them  carefully  on  what  they  have  read,  and  see  that 
they  gain  ideas  rather  than  remember  mere  words.  When  the 
outline  of  ancient  history  has  been  considered,  and  the  children 
have  gained  correct  ideas  of  the  Old  World,  prior  to  the  discov- 
ery of  America,  then  take  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
consider  that  in  connection  with  the  modern  history  of  the 
Eastern  Continent.  Let  the  two  chains  of  history  run  parallel. 
Do  not  dwell  too  much  on  details,  but  let  leading  events  be  in- 
delibly impressed  on  the  mind. 

When  you  have  brought  the  outline  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  your  scholars  can  give  in  their  own  language  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole,  then  you  can  enter  more  into  detail.  For 
instance,  you  might  take  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  spend, 
very  profitably,  a  whole  term  teaching  that  subject.  I  would 
advise  teachers  to  present  the  general  outline  first,  which  can 
be  done  in  one  term,  and  then  devote  a  term  to  each  great 
event.  The  blackboard  should  be  used  daily,  and  the  topics 
copied  by  pupils  into  note  books. 

By  following  the  above  method,  scholars  are  led  to  study  un- 
derstandingly,  and  are  not  left  to  grope  blindly  in  the  dark  as 
too  many  children  are  forced  to  do.  By  causing  your  pupils  to 
refer  to  books  for  their  information,  you  teach  them  the  true 
use  of  books,  and  break  up  the  habit  of  learning  lessons  by 
rote. 

Teachers,  give  the  method  a  trial,  and  you  will,  if  you  possess 
in  any  degree  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher,  have  success. 

Deeringy  Me,  Eliza  H.  Morton. 
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CARING    FOR    PUPILS. 

Many  teachers  think  that  their  daties  end  with  the  instruc- 
tion  and  government  of  their  pupils  in  schools  hours.  Some 
do  not  even  know  where  or  how  their  pupils  live.  They  meet 
their  school  as  the  transient  lecturer  meets  an  audience,  and 
from  thirty  to  fifty  pupils  are  treated  as  if  they  all  have  the 
same  home  life  and  the  same  disposition.  Such  teachers  may 
instruct  well,  even  in  an  attractive  and  pleasant  manner,  but  a 
little  care  for  and  interest  in  their  pupils  would  add  to  their 
usefulness  and  success.  The  thought,  "  The  teacher  cares  for 
me  ",  touches  the  heart  of  the  child,  and  adds  a  new  zest  to 
study. 

There  are  teachers  who  perform  their  school  duties  as  faith- 
fully as  others,  and  yet  who  have  hearts  large  enough  for  each 
child  to  find  an  individual  place  therein.  When  any  are  ab- 
sent from  school,  they  find  out  why^  and,  if  sickness  be  the 
cause,  they  either  go  to  see  them,  or  send  a  note  of  sympathy, 
so  that  both  pupils  and  parents  feel  that  they  are  remembered 
by  the  teacher.  If  a  pupil  is  difficult  to  manage,  they  talk 
over  the  matter,  in  a  friendly  manner,  with  the  parent,^^not 
to  complain  of  the  child,  but  to  find  out,  if  possible,  more  of  its 
disposition,  and  the  best  modes  of  managing  it.  Such  teachers 
generally  have  the  cooperation  of  the  parents,  as  well  as  the 
good- will  of  their  pupils.  Some  portion  of  the  time  not  spent 
in  the  schoolroom  ought  to  be  spent  in  exercise ;  then  why 
may  not  the  teacher  go,  once  in  a  while,  to  the  homes  of  the 
pupils  ?  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  homes  are  not  very  pleas- 
ant, but  the  words  of  interest  and  kindness  there  spoken,  like 
bread  cast  on  the  water,  may  come  back  to  the  teacher,  ere 
many  days  go  by,  filling  the  heart  with  gladness.  Then  culti- 
vate your  pupils'  acquaintance  more  in  the  schoolroom,  on  the 
play-ground,  and  in  their  homes,  and  you  will  make  life-time 
friends. 

Another  duty  of  teachers  is  the  physical  care  of  their  pupils. 
If  headache  is  prevalent  among  them,  its  cause  should  be  dis- 
covered, if  possible,  and  removed.  The  room  may  contain  too 
much  foul  air,  or  the  temperature  may  be  too  high  or  too  low, 
or  the  pupils  may  have  played  too  hard  at  intermission,  with 
too  sudden  a  suspension  of  activity  on  entering  the  schoolroom, 
resulting  in  nervousness,  or  palpitation  and  headache,  or  a 
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checking  of  perspiration,  with  a  liability  to  take  cold  if  checked 
too  suddenly.  By  mingling  with  the  children  at  play-time, 
the  teacher  can  check  them,  if  the  play  becomes  too  noisy,  or 
the  exercise  too  violent. 

The  manner  of  going  up  stairs  needs  the  teacher's  observa- 
tion and  care,  particularly  with  girls,  many  of  whom  go  "  with 
a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump  ",  taking  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time. 
Laying  aside  the  want  of  propriety  in  ascending  stairs  in  this 
manner,  the  more  serious  error  is,  that  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  health.  The  proper  way  to  ascend  stairs  is  to 
take  one  step  at  a  time;  and  to  place  on  the  step  the  whole  of 
the  foot,  and  not  merely  the  toe,  as  many  do.  A  few  weeks 
after  I  commenced  teaching,  I  went  to  my  physician,  com- 
plained of  a  tired  feeling  every  time  I  had  to  ascend  the  stairs 
at  school,  and  asked  how  I  could  prevent  it.  He  said,  "  You  go 
up  quickly,  and  only  place  your  toes  on  the  steps,  do  n't  you?" 
I  answered,  "  Yes."  He  then  gave  me  the  rule  which  I  have 
mentioned  above ;  and  after  I  had  broken  myself  of  the  habit 
referred  to,  I  found  it  not  so  tiresome  to  go  up  and  down  stairs. 

Again,  the  seating  of  the  pupils  with  respect  to  temperature, 
should  receive  attention.  After  they  have  once  assigned  seats 
to  the  pupils,  some  teachers  will  permit  no  change.  They  say, 
"  If  I  permit  one  to  change  because  his  seat  is  too  near  the  fire, 
or  another  because  his  is  too  far,  I  would  have  a  constant 
changing,  and  much  disorder  would  ensue."  Severe  cold 
weather  does  not  usually  last  more  than  a  day  or  too,  and  when 
it  does  come  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  room  comfortably 
warm  in  all  parts  of  it,  pupils  should  not  be  obliged  to  suffer, 
lest  perfect  order  be  disturbed.  By  going  round  from  place  to 
place  in  the  room,  the  teacher  can  ascertain  who  are  in  uncom- 
fortable positions,  and  necessary  changes  can  be  made.  In  this 
manner  countless  requests  to  change  seats  and  complaints  of 
being  too  warm  or  too  cold  may  be  avoided.  When  children 
see  the  teacher  is  trying  to  make  them  comfortable,  they  are 
more  apt  to  wait  patiently  till  they  can  receive  attention. 

It  is  the  rule  in  some  schools,  that  no  pupil  shall  eat  his 
lunch  in  the  schoolroom  at  noon.  In  pleasant  weather,  this  is 
well  enough,  but  when  the  weather  is  cold,  or  chilly,  or  damp, 
children  ought  to  be  allowed  to  eat  their  lunch  in  the  school- 
room, if  another  suitable  room  is  not  provided.  A  noon  lunch 
at  school  is  apt  to  be  cold  comfort  any  way,  and  no  matter  how 
nicely  the  room  may  be  furnished,  children  should  not  be  re- 
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quired  to  stand  shivering  in  the  cold  to  eat  it.  In  answer  to 
the  objection  that  crumbs  may  be  scattered  and  pieces  of  food 
be  thrown  around  the  room,  and  much  noise  be  made,  I  would 
say,  that  there  are  few  children  who  would  refuse  to  sweep  up 
the  crumbs  they  may  make,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school 
should  prevent  the  throwing  of  food  around  the  room  and  the 
making  of  unnecessary  noise. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  would  compel  the  teacher  to  re- 
main in  the  schoolroom  all  noon  time,  and  not  have  any  recre- 
ation.   This  need  not  be  the  case,  except  with  very  small  cnil- 
i  dren.     The  older  pupils  know  how  to  behave  properly,  and  if 
thrown  on  their  honor,  will,  as  a  general  thing,  be  true  to  it. 

The  above  suggestions  are  not  untried  theories.    They  have 
been  practically  tested  and  proved  true. 

Cincinnati,  0.  Ruth  C.  Wainwrioht. 


PARROTS    OR    THINKERS? 

Glancing  over  the  columns  of  a  paper  recently,  our  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  query  of  a  correspondent,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  learning  the  best  method  of  making  a  parrot  talk, 
and  by  the  reply  of  the  editor,  who  advised  him  to  confine  the 
bird,  for  five  or  six  hours  every  day,  in  th*e  same  room  with  a 
talking  machine,  set  to  repeat  the  same  phrase  incessantly,  and, 
after  one  phrase  had  thus  been  attained,  to  repeat  the  process 
with  another,  and  so  on  ad  libitum,  "  A  simple  method  ",  you 
say.  Yes,  very  simply  for  parrots  ;  but  how  does  it  strike  you, 
as  a  process  to  be  applied  to  humanity  ?  Evidently,  that  editor 
had  visited  some  of  our  schools,  had  witnessed  the  manner  of 
teaching  therein,  seen  the  results,  and  recognized  its  advan- 
tages as  applied  to parrots. 

These  "talking  machines"  are  found  perched  in  many  a 
pedagogical  chair,  repeating  their  set  phrases  to  the  little 
human  parrots  before  them,  or  listening  with  owl-like  gravity 
to  their  repetition. 

With  such  a  teacher,  verbal  facility  oi  expression  outweighs 
mental  comprehension  ;  lingual  gymnastics  are  far  superior  to 
mental  discipline ;  the  lowest  of  the  representative  faculties, 
memory,  more  worthy  of  cultivation  than  the  highest  of  the 
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thinking  powers,  reason ;  and,  as  a  prominent  educator  recently 
ex'pressed  it,  the  simple  and  sure  test  of  knowledge  is  the  abil- 
ity to  express  fully  and  freely  all  one  knows,  and  aught  which 
can  not  be  thus  expressed,  can  not  be  really  known.  This  false 
test  of  knowledge  must,  of  necessity,  hamper  inquiry  and 
blunt  the  edge  of  thought.  A  Chinese  wall  of  separation  will 
be  erected  between  the  student  and  the  realm  of  original  in- 
vestigation, and  the  empiricism  of  Maynooth  and  the  Sorbonne 
displace  the  free  research  of  which  American  scientists  are  now 
so  justly  proud.  The  range  of  study  will  be  confined  to  those 
subjects  which  can  most  easily  be  memorized,  or  the  results  of 
which  can  be  most  satisfactorily  reduced  to  formulae.  The 
high- water  mark  of  pedagogical  assumption  has  certainly  been 
reached,  when  its  results  are  embodied  in  this  nugget  of  serene 
didacticism. 

That  which  a  pupil  gains  memoriter,  he  may  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  expressing — he  has  simply  to  reproduce  the  words  of 
the  talking  machine  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  so  much ;  but 
the  finer  products  of  his  own  brain  can  not  always,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  be  clothed  in  fitting  words.  After  all,  words 
are  but  rude,  uncouth  symbols  of  our  ideas ;  and  through  the 
incompleteness  of  the  type  the  finer  essence,  the  vitalizing 
force  is  lost.  The  dollar  mark  ($)  represents  a  commercial  idea, 
yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  represent*  therewith  the 
value  of  an  Agassiz's  labors  to  the  cause  of  science  throughout 
the  world. 

,  **  Expression  is  the  necessity  of  possession  "  avers  Timothy 
Titcomb.  Possibly,  to  shallow  minds;  as  the  babbling  brook 
overflows  with  every  spring  rain  ;  but  deeper  natures,  we 
think,  sometimes  echo  the  poet*s  plaint, — ' 

"  And  I  would  that  I  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me.*' 

If  this  test  of  facility  of  expression  be  accepted  as,  the  true  one, 
and  such  seems  the  tendency  now  among  some  of  our  leading 
educationists,  may  we  not  justly  fear  that  we  shall  subject  our- 
selves to  that  restraint  which  Proctor  declares  fetters  free  in- 
quiry in  England — "  an  undue  obedience  to  scientific  authori- 
ty." Verbal  fluency  is  no  more  a  test  of  accurate  knowledge 
than  is  the  warble  of  the  sky-lark  a  proof  that  he  understands 
the  Bcience  of  music.  Accuracy  of  expression  and  a  facility  of 
communicating  are,  we  acknowledge,  invaluable  desiderata,  but 
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that  they  should  become  the  sine  qwa,  non  of  education  seems  to 
us  a  grave  mistake. 

If  education  be  simply  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  books, 
a  mere  theoretical  scholasticism,  then,  indeed,  must  this  crucial 
test  be  applied  to  gauge  the  pupil's  power;  but  if,  instead,  it 
be,  as  we  can  but  consider  it,  an  accumulation  of  skill  and 
power,  an  ability  to  do  rather  than  to  say,  a  practical  solving 
of  the  problems  of  life,  rather  than  a  technical  knowledge  of 
the  symbols  contained  therein,  then  this  test  must  utterly  fail* 

Thought,  when  formulated,  becomes  knowledge ;  but  the  re- 
verse is  not  necessarily  true.  Few,  if  any,  of  us  can  formulate 
all  we  know  ;  and  one  may  possess  an  accurate  comprehension 
of  that  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  express  logi- 
cally. To  translate  even  the  objective  into  words  is  not  always 
easy  or  even  possible;  much  less,  the  subjective.  Who  can 
put  into  language  the  glory  of  an  Italian  sunset,  the  odor  of 
the  heliotrope,  or  the  voice  of  the  Northern  wind?  And  so  we 
recur  to  our  opening  question.  Parrots  or  Thinkers?  Shall  we 
train  ourselves  and  our  pupils  to  a  reliance  upon  the  wordci  of 
the  text-book  and  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  teacher,  or  to  habits  of 
original  research  and  comprehensive  thought  ?  Shall  the  prize 
be  given  for  the  repeti^^ion  of  words  and  phrases,  the  mere  husk 
and  rind,  or  for  the  golden  kernel  within,  the  precious  knowl- 
edge itself?  Well  for  us  all,  if  we  would  indorse  in  our  teach- 
ing, that  teaying  of  Lessing,  "  If  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  were  to 
appear  before  me,  holding  in  one  hand,  *  Truth ',  and  in  the 
other,  *  Seek  after  Truth ',  and  offer  me  my  choice,  I  should, 
with  all  due  reverence  and  humility,  but  with  all  firmness, 
choose,  '  Seek  after  Truth.' "  H.  U, 
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WHAT    IS    SLANG? 

The  word  dang  appears  to  be  derived  from  ding  by  a  change 
of  vowel,  according  to  the  analogy  of  abode,  deft,  drove,  aong^ 
stroke,  from  abide,  cleave,  drive,  sing,  and  strike.  '  It  is  not 
given  as  a  noun  in  the  dictionaries  of  Blount  (1681),  Colea 
(1732),  Bailey  (1769),  Ash  (1775),  Sheridan  (1789),  Johnson 
(1799),  or  Richardson  (1844).  Ash,  Sheridan,  Johnson,  and 
Reid  give  it  as  the  preterit  of  ding,  Richardson,  p.  1748,  says, 
**  SLANG.     See  ding  " ;  but  under  ding  he  makes  no  reference 
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to  slang.  The  word  is  not  given  in  the  English  part  of  Cot- 
grave's  Dictionary  (1660),  nor  is  argot^  which  Spiers  gives  as 
the  French  of  dang.  This  word  argot  is  not  found  in  the  dic- 
tionaries of  Menage  and  Caseneuve  (1694) ;  but  Littre  says  that 
although  the  word  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy 
as  starting  from  1740,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  born  near  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

Latham  considers  dang  ^^  as  words  slung  at  a  person ;  Norwe- 
gian, denge-ord  =  sling-words." 

The  following  is  from  Wedgwood : 

"Slang.  N.  slengja^  to  fling,  to  cast;  dengje  kioefVen  (to  fling  jaw),  to 
give  bad  words,  to  make  insulting  allusions,  as  in  £.  to  slang  or  to  jaw 
one  are  vulgarly  used  in  the  same  sense.  N.  slengje-ord  (slang-words), 
insulting  words,  also  new  w^ords  taking  rise  from  a  particular  occasion 
without  having  a  wider  foundation. — Aasen.  Pat.  de  Flandre,  nomg*U 
(nom  jete),  a  nickname,  a  name  flungf  on  one. — Vermesse." 

Latham's  definition  of  dang  is,  "  Low  vulgar  language ;  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  a  class."  Webster  (1859)  defines  it  as  "  Low, 
vulgar,  unmeaning  language",  and  calls  the  word  "/eyw?."  A 
word  is  not,  necessarily  low  that  expresses  a  low  thing.  The 
words  thie^^  robber^  drunkard,  8ot^  vagabond,  etc.,  are  not  low  words. 
Worcester  (1860)  defines  d^ang  as  "  vile,  low,  or  ribald  language; 
the  cant  of  sharpers  or  of  the  vulgar ;  gibberish.".  He  gives 
dang  as  an  obsolete  imperfect  of  sling,  but  ventures  upon  no 
etymology  of  the  noun  dang. 

The  following  is  from  Webster's  Dictionary  (1864,  1870)  : 

'*  Slang,  n.  [Said  to  be  of  Gypsy  origin ;  but  cf.  Lingo]  Low,  vulgar, 
unauthorized  language ;  a  colloquial  mode  of  expression ; — especially 
such  as  is  in  vogue  in  some  class  of  society  ;  as,  the  dang  of  the  theater, 
of  college,  of  boatmen,  etc." 

Rev.  Wm.  Barnes,  in  his  "  Tiw ;  or,  A  View  of  the  Roots  and 
Stems  of  the  English  as  a  Teutonic  Tongue ",  London,  1862, 
gives  the  root  Sl*no  as  meaning  to  be  slack,  whence  he  gets 
"  slang,  slack  form  of  speech." 

The  oldest  dictionary  in  my  possession  in  which  the  word  is 
found,  is  Grose's  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  1785.  Grose 
says  on  p.  150,  "  SLANG,  cant  language  ",  and  on  p.  26,  "  CANT- 
ING, preaching  with  a  whining  affected  tone,  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  chaunting;  some  derive  it  from  Andrew  Cant,  a 
famous  Scotch  preacher,  who  used  that  whining  manner  of  ex- 
pression. Also  a  kind  of  gibberish  used  by  thieves  and  gyp- 
sies, called  likewise  pedlar's  French,  the  slang,  etc.,  etc." 
12 
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Although  Bailey  (1759)  has  a  dictionar}'  of  cant,  he  does  not 
give  in  it  the  word  slang. 

The  following  is  from  Hotten's  Slang  Dictionary,  London, 
1867: 

"  SLANG,  low,  vulgar,  unwritten,  or  unauthorized  language.  Gipsy^ 
Slang,  the  secret  language  of  the  Gipsies,  synonymoas  with  gibberish, 
another  Gipsy  word.  The  word  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Dictionaries 
of  Webster  and  Ogilvie,  It  is  given,  however,  by  Grose,  in  his  Dictionary 
of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  1785.  Slang,  since  it  has  been  adopted  as  an  En- 
glish word,  generally  implies  vulgar  language  not  known  or  recognised 
as  Cant  ;  and  latterly,  when  applied  to  speech,  has  superseded  the 
word  Flash.  The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  that  we  can 
find,  is«the  following: 

"  *  Let  proper  Nurses  be  assigned  to  take  care  of  the  Babes  of  Grace,* 
[young  thieves,]  .  .  .  the  Master  who  teaches  them  should  be  a  man 
well  versed  in  Cant  Language,  cpmmonly 'called  the  Slang  Patter,  in 
which  they  should  by  all  means  excel.* — Jonathan  Wildes  Advice  to  his 
Successor.    London.    /.  Scottf  1768." 

Hotten,  on  p.  4,  shows  the  difiTerence  between  cant  and  slang. 
He  says : 

"  Now  the  word  Cant  in  its  old  sense,  and  Slang  in  its  modern  appli- 
cation, although  used  by  good  writers  and  persons  of  education  as  syno- 
nymes,  are  in  reality  quite  distinct  and  separate  terms.  Cant,  apart 
from  religious  hypocrisy,  refers  to  the  old  secret  language,  by  allegory 
or  distinct  terms,  of  Gipsies,  thieves,  and  beggars.  Slang  represents 
that  evanescent,  vulgar  language,  ever  changing  with  fashion  and  taste, 
which  has  principally  come  into  vogue  during  the  last  seventy  or  eighty 
years,  spoken  by  persons  in  every  grade  of  life,  rich  and  poor,  honest 
and  dishonest.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Cant  was  formed  for  purposes  of  secrecy. 
Slang  is  indulged  in  from  a  desire  to  appear  familiar  with  life,  gaiety, 
town-humor,  and  with  the  transient  nicknames  and  street  jokes  of  the 
day.  Both  Cant  and  Slang,  I  am  aware,  are  often  huddled  together  as 
synonymes ;  but  they  are  distinct  terms,  and  as  such  should  be  used." 

In  a  footnote  to  this  passage,  he  adds  : 

**  The  word  Slang,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  upon  that  subject,  is 
purely  a  Gipsy  term,  although  now-a-days  it  refers  to  low  or  vulgar  lan- 
guage of  any  kind,  other  than  cant.  Slang  and  Gibberish  in  the  Gipsy 
language  are  synonymous ;  but,  as  English  adoptions,  have  meanings 
very  different  from  that  given  to  them  in  their  original." 

Hotten's  attempt  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  slang,  and  thus 
separate  it  from  cant,  is  commendable,  and  the  distinction 
should  hereafter  be  carefully  observed  by  writers  and  speakers. 

Safem,  Ohio.  W.  D.  Henkle. 
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CORRESPONDENCE    AND    QUERIES. 

Friend  White  :  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  teachers  here 
respecting  the  proper  solution  of  tl>e  198th  problem,  on  page  280  of 
**  White's  Complete  Arithmetic."  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  us 
a  solution  to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty  ? 

Answer. — I  have  received  many  requests  to  furnish  the  solution  to 
this  problem,  and  several  correspondents  have  doubted  the  correctness 
of  the  answer  given  in  the  Complete  Arithmetic.  To  save  myself  the 
trouble  of  answering  so  many  inquiries,  I  have  concluded  to  publish  a 
solution  of  the  problem.    The  solution  is«is  follows : 

Problem. — How  far  from  the  end  of  a  stick  of  timber  30  feet  lon§j  and  of 
equal  size  from  end  to  end,  muM  a  handspike  be  placed  so  that  3  men^  2  at  the 
handspike  and  1  at  the  end  of  the  sticky  may  each  carry  i  of  its  weight. 

Solution, — It  is  a  principle  of  inechanics  that  the  weight  of  a  supported 

body  may  be  considered  as  concentrated  in  its  centre  of  gravity.    It  is 

another  principle  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  of  regular  shape 

and  equal  density  corresponds  with  the  centre  of  the  body,  which,  in 

the  stick  of  timber  described  in  the  problem,  is  15  feet  from  each  end. 

It  is  also  a  principle  of  mechanics  that  when  a  body  is  supported  at  ttoo 

points,  the  weight  sustained  at  the  two  points  respectively  is  inversely  as 

their  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity.    Hence  in  order  that  the  two 

men  at  the  handspike  may  support  twice  as  much  of  the  weight  as  the 

one  man  at  the  end  of  the  stick,  the  handspike  must  be  placed  one-half 

as  far  from  the  centre  of  the  stick.    But  the  man  is  at  the  end  of  the 

stick,  or  15  feet  from  its  centre,  and  hence  the  handspike  must  be  placed 

one-half  of  15  feet,  or  7}  feet,  from  the  centre  of  the  stick,  which  is  7} 

feet  from  the  end. 

2  :  1 : :  15  ft.  :  7i  ft.,  Ans. 

1st  Verification, — If  the  stick  of  timber  be  cut  into  two  equal  pieces, 
the  weight  of  one  piece,  or  one-half  of  the  stick,  will  be  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  handspike,  and,  if  the  other  half  be  supposed  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  inflexible  and  weightleilis  rod  extending  from  the  nearer  end 
to  the  handspike,  one-third  of  the  weight  of  this  half  of  the  stick  will  be 
sustained  by  the  handspike,  since  it  is  twice  as  far  froUi  the  centre  of  the 
half  of  the  stick  as  the  other  support  —  the  one  man  at  the  end. 
Hence  the  handspike  will  sustain  one-half  of  the  whole  stick  and  one- 
third  of  the  other  half  of  it,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  stick. 

2d  Verification, — Take  a  small  stick  of  uniform  dimensions  and  say  30 
inches  long,  and  find  its  weight.  Then  support  one  end  on  a  fixed  point, 
and  place  a  cord  one-hall  of  the  distance  from  the  other  end  to  the  cen- 
tre, and  attach  the  cord  to  a  pair  of  scales  or  steelyards.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  cord  supports  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  stick. 

N.  B.  This  problem  was  inserted  in  the  Complete  Arithmetic  to  test 
the  pupil's  independence  of  formal  rules  in  solving  arithmetical  prob- 
lems, and  also  to  make  him  familiar  with  several  important  principles 
of  physics  of  common  application.  E.  £.  White. 
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Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  been  looking  for  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  "  H. 
C'  respecting  the  printing  or  writing  of  the  new  words  by  beginners  in 
reading.  In  most  of  the  cities,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  children  print  from 
one  term  to  a  year,  and  then  begin  to  write.  In  a  few  cities,  and  the 
number  seems  to  be  increasing,  the  pupils  write  from  the  first,  and 
printing  is  wholly  discarded.  I  sbould  like  to  know  which  of  these 
plans  is  the  preferable  one.  As  the  chief  object  of  requiring  the  be- 
ginner to  copy  the  new  words  is  to  make  him  more  familiar  with  their 
form,  as  an  aid  to  reading  and  spelling,  it  would  seem  that  the  form  of 
these  words  on  the  card  or  blackboard  should  be  reproduced  on  the  slate. 
Hence  if  children  are  taught  to  read  script  from  the  first,  they  should 
write  the  new  words ;  but  if  they  read  print,  they  should  print  until 
they  are  well  started  in  reading.  This  %tem%  to  me  to  be  the  true  plan, 
but  theory  must,  of  course,  give  way  to  practice.  I  see  that  in  several 
cities  pupils  are  taught  to  read  hoih.  print  and  script  from  the  first.  What 
can  be  the  object  of  requiring  the  beginner  to  learn  two  forms  of  words 
at  the  same  time?    What  is  gained  by  such  a  course  ?      An  Inquires. 


Editor  Whitk:  In  answer  to  Jas.  H.  Dodd's  question,  "When  did  the 
.  time  change  from  Thursday  noon  to  Friday  noon  ",  put  to  "  L.  W.  H."  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Monthly,  I  would  say  that  the  time  changed 
to  Friday  noon  when  the  earth  had  made  one-half  of  a  revolution  on  its 
axis.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  Mr.  Dodd  to  be  holding  a 
globe  in  his  hand,  while  something  between  him  and  it  represents  the 
sun — say  the  diamond  pin  in  his  shirt-bosom.  Now  the  globe  is  so  held 
that  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  of  Columbus.  All  places  east  of  Colum- 
bus have  passed  noon  of  Thursday.  One-quarter  of  the  way  around  the 
earth  eastj  it  is  just  sunset,  or  six  o'clock  P.M. ;  while  at  the  same  dis- 
tance west  of  Columbus,  it  is  six  o'clock  A.M.,  and  at  a  certain  point  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  near  the  middle  of  China,  it  is  midnight, 
or  just  approaching  Friday  morning.  Now  as  Columbus  passes  to  the 
eastf  it  approaches  Thursday  evening,  while  all  places  west  of  Columbus 
have  Thursday  noon  as  they  pass  the  sun — ^the  said  diamond  and  the 
point  in  China  are  approaching  Friday  morning,  and  the  people  of  that 
place  will  ring  the  bell  for  dinner,  Friday  noon,  as  soon  as  they  pass 
within  the  dazzling  splendors  of  said  diamond  pin  ! 

Roclietter,  iftnn.,  April  29,  1874.  0.  H.  Robbrts. 


Mr.  Editor:  In  declamation,  ''my"  is  pronounced  with  the  short 
sound  of  y  or  t,  especially  before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant  In 
Shakespeare's  plays  "  mine  "  has  the  short  sound  of  i.  Jacques,  in  '*  As 
You  Like  It ",  says,  "  It  is  a  melancholy  that  is  min(e)  own."  Webster 
gives  only  the  regular  sound  of  "y  "  in  "  my  ",  and  makes  no  excep- 
tions. I  shall  be  pleased  to  learn  whether  this  pronunciation  of  "  my  " 
and  *•  mine  "  Is  authorized.    The  pronunciation  of  "  my  "  with  the  sound 

of  short  u,  as,  "I  have  learned  ma  lesson ",  should  not  be  allowed. 

H.  C. 

Answbr. — ^For  the  pronunciation  of  "my",  our  correspondent  is  re- 
ferred to  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  p.  53.  Editob. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Wk  publish  this  month  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  experi- 
ments in  physics,  which  we  know  will  be  very  acceptable  and  useful  to 
many  of  our  readers.  Prof.  Mendenhall  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  teaching  of  elementary  physics  in  public  schools,  and  he  fully  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  the  great  want  is  cheap  apparatus  and  other  appli- 
ances for  illustration.  We  say  cheap  apparatus  for,  as  a  rule,  no  other 
can  be  employed  in  the  great  majority  of  American  schools.  Instead  of 
the  $25,000  worth  of  illustrative  aids,  which  Commissioner  Philbrick 
found  in  a  high  school  in  Vienna,  most  American  schools  are  not  even 
supplied  with  a  globe  for  teaching  geography.  Our  teachers  need  to 
learn  how  to  make  a  few  dollars  supply  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  physical  science,  and  no  teacher  in  our  ac- 
quaintance can  do  more  in  this  direction  than  Prof.  Mendenhall. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  subject  of  expression  is  discussed  in  these 

pages,  and  we  offer  no  apology  for  publishing  this  month  two  brief  con- 
tributions devoted  to  its  consideration.  They  are  written  from  different 
stand-points,  and  do  not  cover  the  same  ground  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. They  take  opposite  positions  on  the  value  of  language  as  a  test  of 
knowledge  and  mental  power.  '^  H.  U."  has  evidently  more  special  ref- 
erence to  the  repetition  of  memorized  language  as  a  test,  which  he  very 
properly  condemns,  but  he  seems  also  to  attach  little  value  to  original 
expression  either  as  a  test  or  as  an  acquisition.  We  think  that  Mr.  Cox 
is  right  in  the  position  that  expression  can  never  be  nobler,  clearer,  or 
more  vigorous  than  that  which  is  expressed.  Thought  and  feeling  are 
the  source  of  expression.  If  these  are  wanting,  speech  becomes  con- 
temptible, howsoever  well-ordered  the  words  and  sentences.  We  also 
concede  that  too  much  attention  is  often  given  to  expression  and  too 
little  to  what  is  to  be  expressed.  But  is  not  thought  often  made  clearer 
by  an  attempt  to  give  it  a  clearer  expression  7 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  has  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 

Superior  Court  of  Marion  County,  that  the  state  law  excluding  colored 
children  from  the  commoon  schools,  violates  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  case  arose  from  the 
exclusion  of  several  colored  children  from  the  common  school  in  a  dis- 
trict which  had  no  separate  school  for  colored  youth.  The  Supreme 
Courts  of  Ohio  and  New  York  have  both  decided  that  the  organization 
of  separate  schools  for  colored  youth  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  provided  that  the  schools  for  colored  youth  afford  them 
educational  advantages  equal  to  those  provided  for  white  youth.    These 
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several  decisions  are  unquestionably  the  true  exposition  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  ih  its  relation  to  public  schools.  It  guarantees  to 
white  and  colored  youth  equal  public-school  advantages,  but  it  does  not 
require  that  they  shall  be  taught  in  the  same  rooms.  If  it  forbids  sepa- 
rate schools  for  colored  youth,  it  must  also  forbid  separate  schools  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  Constitution  guarantees  that  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  shall  be  equal,  and  hence  every  colored  child  can 
demand  admission  to  the  public  school,  if  equal  advantages  are  not  pro- 
vided in  a  separate  school.  If  the  people  of  any  state  or  community  are 
not  willing  to  admit  white  and  colored  youth  to  the  same  public  school, 
they  must  sustain  two  equal  schools  for  them.  Their  prejudices  mast 
be  conquered  or  jjaid  for. 


The  consideration  of  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  in  Congress 

affords  annually  an  opportunity  for  an  attack  on  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  but  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  assault  grows  weaker 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  usefulness  of  the  bureau  becomes  more  appa- 
rent. In  the  House  this  year,  no  objection  was  made  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  bureau  is  administered,  but  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  Kentucky,  was 
troubled  with  the  fear  that  it  may  become,  by  expansion,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  national  system  of  education.  He  resolved  to  crush  it  "  in  its 
infancy  ",  but  finally  withdrew  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  appropria- 
tion. Mr.  Monroe,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  made  a  brief  but  able  defense  of  the  bureau.  Mr.  G.  F, 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  submitted  a  few  census  statistics,  showing  that 
the  cost  of  the  bureau  last  year  was  only  one-third  of  a  mill  for  each 
dollar  expended  for  education  in  the  United  States  in  1870,  or  two  and  a 
half  mills  per  capita  for  the  school  population !  We  regret  to  learn 
(May  10th)  that  it  is  feared  that  Congress  will  not  order  the  report  for 
1873  published  for  general  distribution  (owing  to  the  expense  of  post- 
age), the  publication  being  limited  to  the  executive  edition.  This  will 
greatly  lessen  the  .usefulness  of  the  report,  and  indirectly  of  the  bureau. 
Thousands  would  gladly  pay  the  postage  to  secure  this  important  docu- 
ment, and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  general  edition  may  be  published 
even  though  no  provision  is  made  for  its  distribution. 


In  his  annual  report,  just  issued,  Supt.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  takes 

up  the  Elmira  fight  which  disclosed  the  somewhat  startling  fact  that 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  public  and  private  systems  of  education. 
The  issue  was  presented  at  Elmira  in  the  form  of  a  bold  denial  of  the 
right  of  the  state  to  conduct  higher  education.  It  was  asserted  that  col- 
leges and  universities  should  be  private  institutions,  having  no  organic 
relation  to  the  public  school  system,  and  that  they  should  be  supple- 
mented by  academies  and  other  preparatory  schools  supported  by  pri- 
vate wealth,— though  Dr.  McCosh  urged  that  these  secondary  schools 
should  receive  state  and  national  aid.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
issue,  inasmuch  as  the  courses  of  study  of  the  two  systems  are  based  on 
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radically  different  theories,  that  of  the  public  schools  uniting  discipline 
and  knowledge,  and  that  of  the  college  separating  them,  and  demanding 
that  the  preparatory  schools  shall  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to 
the  disciplinary  studies.  Mr.  Harris  meets  this  issue  squarely,  showing 
that  the  public  school  theory  is  substantially  the  correct  one,  and  that 
the  higher  institutions  should  adapt  themselves  to  it,  by  demanding  a 
preparation  in  tiie  rudiments  of  science,  literature,  and  history.  His 
discussion  of  this  question  is  fundamental  and  masterly.  He  also  shows 
the  folly  and  danger  of  the  attempt  to  degrade  the  public  schools  by  lim- 
iting them  to  elementary  and  semi-technlbal  studies.  This  would  result 
in  the  establishment  of  caste  schools. 


In  his  recent  report,  Siipt.  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  agrees  with 

all  philanthVopists  in  the  opinion  that  wayward  and  vicious  pupils 
should  not  be  turned  into  the  streets,  since  they  are  the  very  pupils  that 
imperatively  need  the  benefits  of  regular  school  training.  '^  At  the  same 
time  ",  he  adds,  ''  it  is  equally  evident  that  a  vicious  pupil  should  not  be 
suffered  to  contaminate  the  whole  school  by  the  infection  of  his  conver- 
sation or  example,  but  that  he  should  be  separated  from  his  companions 
so  soon  as  it  has  been  satisfactorily  established  that  he  can  no  longer  be 
safely  trusted  in  their  society."  He  reconciles  these  two  apparently  . 
opposite  duties  by  suggesting  the  establishment  of  special  schools  for 
these  youth,  conducted  *^by  teachers  of  exceptionably  high  qualifica- 
tions, of  both  head  and  heart,  for  their  work."  He  states  that  he  visited 
such  a  school  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  some  two  years  since,  and  found  it 
one  the  best  of  the  excellent  schools  of  that  city.  He  also  advocated 
the  enactment  of  a  law  which  shall  place  the  idle  and  vagrant  children 
that  now  constantly  recruit  the  army  of  criminals,  in  some  schools, 
either  public  or  private,  wherein  they  may  obtain  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  and  be  trained  in  moral  habits.  He  sees  no  valid 
objection  to  such  a  law  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  advisability  of  a 
general  law  compelling  school  attendance. 


Herbbrt  Spxnceb  has  the  advantage  of  most  philosophers  in  his 

ability  to  determine  facts  as  well  as  theories  a  priori.  He  always  has  a 
ready  supply  of  facts.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  peculiar  endow- 
ment in  his  late  discussion  of  the  value  of  moral  education.  Wishing 
to  demolish  all  state  systems  of  education,  he  asserts  that  intelligence 
does  not  lessen  nor  ignorance  incre.ase  crime.  He  attempts  to  sustain 
this  position  by  the  trick  of  assuming  it  equivalent  to  the  proposition 
that  mere  intellectual  culture  does  not  increase  a  regard  for  truth,  or 
make  the  sentiment  of  justice  more  powerful,  or  strengthen  the  desire 
to  do  right — which  is  so  abundantly  shown  by  "facts  "  that  he  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  state  them.  He  also  disposes  of  the  popular  belief 
in  the  value  of  moral  precepts  by  the  assertion,  in  substance,  that  the 
moral  condition  of  England  has  not  been  improved  by  the  preaching  of 
centuries,  and  that  the  school  system  of  the  United  States,  **  which 
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brings  up  the  whole  population  under  the  daily  influence  of  chapters 
which  set  forth  principles  of  right  conduct",  is  likewise  destitute  of 
moral  results.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  neither  Herbert  Spencer 
nor  any  other  philosopher  knows  what  the  moral  condition  of  England 
would  now  be  if  there  had  been  no  preaching  for  centuries,  and  no  one 
has  any  evidence  for  the  assertion  that  the  moral  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  does  not  improve  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people.  Every  philosopher  ought  to  know  that  assertion  is  not  fact, 
nor  conceit  wisdom. 


Several  reviewers  of  Dr.  Clarke's  work  on  "Sex  and  Education" 

have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  physiological  fact,  which  is  its 
basis,  applies  with  as  much  force  to  girls'  schools  as  to  mixed  schools, 
since  regular  attendance  and  regular  work  are  as  necessary  in  one  as  the 
other.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  provide  for  periodicity  of  study  and  reci- 
tation in  separate  schools  as  in  mixed  schools.  If  the  physiological  lim- 
itation, stated  by  Dr.  Clarke,  forbids  "  identical  coeducation  ",  it  must 
also  forbid  the  attempt  to  teach  girls  in  classes.  As  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  individual  instruction  for  all  girls  during  this  transition  period 
is  utterly  impracticable,  Dr.  Clarke's  position  practically  denies  girls  a 
"fair  chance"  to  obtain  a  higher  education.  If  the  physiological  ar- 
gument proves  anything,  it  proves  much  more  than  he  claims  for  it. 


"  What  We  owe  to  Louis  Agassiz,  as  a  Teacher",  is  the  subject 

of  a  recent  address  by  George  B.  Emerson  before  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History.  Among  the  debts  enumerated  are  the  importance  of 
the  best  and  largest  possible  preparation,  the  direct  use  of  nature  in 
teaching  by  things  instead  of  by  books,  the  ready  use  of  chalk  and  black- 
board, the  eloquence  of  voice,  look,  and  manner,  and  the  magnetic 
power  of  sympathy.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Prof.  Agassiz 
was  early  a  student  of  the  two  great  languages  of  ancient  times,  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  that  he  wrote  and  spoke  French,  German,  and  English 
with  almost  equal  facility.  His  example  shows  that  the  study  of  lan- 
guage should  not  be  omitted  in  the  education  of  the  future  naturalist. 


THE    RECITATION  — ITS    OBJECTS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  class  exercises  in  our  schools.  One  aims  to 
impart  knowledge  or  skill  to  the  pupil  by  instruction  or  drill ;  the  other 
seeks  to  ascertain  what  knowledge  or  skill  the  pupil  already  possesses. 
The  first  is  properly  called  a  lesson ;  the  second,  an  examination,  or,  more 
commonly,  a  recitation,  ^  lesson  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  instructs,  and  a  recitation  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil  recites. 
Hence  exercises  in  writing,  drawing,  and  music,  as  usually  conducted, 
and  oral  exercises  generally,  are  lessons ;  and  exercises  in  geography, 
history,  English  grammar,  etc.,  when  so  conducted  as  to  require  the 
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pupils  to  state  what  they  know  of  a  lesson  assigned  from  a  text-book,  or 
previously  taught  orally,  are  recitations. 

In  many  class  exercises  the  lesson  and  the  recitation  are  combined,  and 
the  name  of  such  exercises  is  determined  by  their  leading  feature  or  aim. 
When  instruction  is  the  chief  aim  and  examination  is  only  incidental, 
they  may  be  called  lessons ;  but  when  reciting  by  the  pupils  is  the  lead- 
ing feature,  they  are  recitations. 

There  is  an  evident  and  marked  tendency  in  American  schools  to  sub- 
stitute the  lesson  for  the  recitation.  The  latter  has  largely  lost  its  place 
in  our  primary  schools,  and  there  are  indications  that  it  may  well-nigh 
disappear  from  our  grammar  schools.  Oral  instruction  is  taking  the 
place  of  study,  and  pupils  are  depending  more  and  more  on  the  living 
teacher,  not  only  for  an  explanation  of  difficulties,  but  for  all  their 
knowledge. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  this  change  in 
school  instruction.  Suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  whether  the  lesson  or  the 
recitation  should  predominate  in  our  schools,  depends  on  the  true  ob- 
ject or  end  of  school  training.  If  the  imparting  of  knowledge  is  this 
end,  then  the  lesson  is  the  chief  agency  needed  ;  but  if  the  great  end  of 
school  education  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself — to  prepare 
him  to  acquire  knowledge  in  after  life  by  an  intelligent  study  and  usq 
of  books,  as  well  as  by  original  investigation,  then  the  searching,  in- 
spiring recitation  is  also  needed.  We  believe  that  oral  instruction  should 
prepare  the  way  for  study,  and  that  the  lesson  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  recitation. 

The  above  remarks  are  designed  to  make  clear  the  idea  of  a  recitation, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  consideration  of  its  objects.  What  are  the 
objects  of  a  recitation  ? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  this  inquiry,  we  shall  confine  our  attention 
at  first  to  the  recitation  in  higher  schools.  It  will  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a  lesson  has  been  properly  assigned,  ai>d  that  the  pupils  have  been 
prepared  for  its  intelligent  study  either  by  previous  training  or  by 
special  oral  instruction.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  lesson  be  one  assigned 
from  a  text-book,  but  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  subject  for  investiga- 
tion and  study  or  a  specified  work  to  be  done  as  a  preparation  for  the 
recitation. 

In  conducting  a  recitation,  under  the  circumstances  above  indicated, 
the  teacher  should  aim — 

I.  To  te$t  thoroughly  the  pupiVs  preparation.  This  thorough  examina- 
tion is  necessary  to  secure  thorough  study.  A  stream  does  not  rise 
higher  than  its  fountain,  and  the  study  of  a  class  never  rises  above  the 
teacher's  tests.  If  these  are  superficial,  the  «tudy  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  pupils  will  be  superficial ;  if  the  teacher's  tests  are  pointed  and 
searching,  the  pupils  will,  as  a  rule,  make  an  eflbrt  to  meet  them.  The 
teacher's  tests  not  only  determine  the  amount  of  the  pupil's  preparation 
but  also  its  character.  If  the  requirements  of  the  recitation  are  met  by 
repeating  words,  the  pupils  will  memorize  their  lessons,  but  if  the  reci- 
tation tests  their  understanding  of  the  subject,  their  study  will  be  charac- 
terized by  earnest  and  vigorous  thought.    The  recitation  should  clearly 
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reveal  the  results  of  the  pupil's  thinking,  should  disclose  every  failure 
in  comprehension.  It  should,  in  brief,  thoroughly  test  the  pupil's  mas- 
tery of  the  lesson.  When  a  recitation  fails  as  an  examination,  it  fails  in 
an  essential  feature.  Clear  and  vigorous  thinking  is  the  result  of  hrain" 
work.  The  teacher  may  stimulate  and  guide,  but  the  pupil  must  do  his 
own  thinking.  He  must  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  lesson  and 
overcome  them.  It  is  this  earnest  search  after  truth,  this  intense  effort 
of  the  mind  to  discover  and  grasp  it,  that  imparts  strength  and  vigor  to 
the  mental  powers.  There  must  be  explanation  and  instruction  in  the 
recitation,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  but  the  teacher  should  not  lift 
the  necessity  of  study  from  the  pupil,  converting  him  into  a  passive  re- 
cipient or  storeroom.  Oral  instruction,  divorced  from  study,  can  not 
produce  vigorous  thinkers.  Talking  is  not  the  most  efficient  teaching. 
What  is  needed  in  our  schools  is  not  a  return  to  the  old  rote  system,  but 
a  freer  use  of  recitations  demanding  thoughtful  and  critical  study. 

2.  The  second  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  tell  what  he 
knowi.  A  full  and  accurate  ex<pression  of  knowledge  may  not  be  the 
only  evidence  of  its  possession,  but  it  is  the  only  evidence  that  can  be 
accepted  in  the  recitation.  Knowledge  which  can  not  be  expressed  by 
word  or  act,  is  usually  very  indefinite,  if  not  chaotic.  But  it  is  not 
merely  as  a  te»t  of  his  knowledge  that  the  pupil  should  be  held  to  a  clear 
and  accurate  statement  of  it,  but  as  a  means  of  cultivating  expression,  A 
clear,  accurate,  and  forcible  use  of  language  is  the  prime  grace  of  schol- 
arship, and  the  cultivation  of  this  power  should  have  a  prominent  place 
in  school  instruction.  Every  recitation  should  be  made  a. practical  and 
effective  drill  in  expression.  To  this  end  the  pupil  must  have  clear  and 
definite  knowledge,  and  this  must  be  expressed  in  his  own  language. 
The  best  results  are  secured  when  the  knowledge  expressed  is  the  result 
of  the  pupil's  own  thinking  and  study.  A  parrot-like  repetition  of  the 
words  of  the  text-book  is  not  expression,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
and  this  is  certainly  a  very  poor  method  of  cultivating  expression.  In 
nearly  all  branches  of  study  there  are  important  definitions  and  princi- 
ples to  be  formulated  and  memorized,  but  this  is  exceptional  work.  But 
a  small  portion  of  the  pupil's  reciting  should  be  devoted  to  a  repetition 
of  memorized  statements.  As  a  means  of  acquiring  facility  in  the  use 
of  language,  the  pupil  should  be  held  to  a  full  as  well  as  an  accurate  ex- 
pression of  his  knowledge.  As  a  rule  the  pupil's  answers  should  be 
given  in  complete  sentences.  The  lesson  should  be  unfolded  by  the 
teacher  in  a  logical  order,  and  due  prominence  should  be  given  to  the 
more  important  facts  and  principles.  This  will  make  the  pupil's  knowl- 
edge clearer  and  more  systematic,  resulting  in  a  clearer  and  more  logical 
statement.  But  it  is  not  ex^pugh  that  the  pupil  be  required  to  tell  what 
he  knows  in  good  language ;  his  utterance  should  be  distinct  and  naturaL 
Every  recitation  should  be  a  drill  in  vocal  expression.  Much  of  the  bad 
reading  in  our  schools  is  due  to  the  improper  utterance  permitted  in  re- 
citations. The  offensive  tones  once  generally  used  in  concert  reciting, 
especially  in  primary  schools,  are  heard  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  plat- 
form. It  is  almost  idle  to  drill  pupils  in  distinct  and  natural  reading,  if 
they  are  permitted  to  mumble  or  screech  in  the  other  school  exercises. 
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Pupils  should  be  trained  to  recite  in  a  pleasant,  conversational  tone,  and 
with  sufficrent  distinctness  to  be  easily  heard  in  any  part  of  a  room  of 
ordinary  size.  Such  training  will  form  the  habit  of  natural  and  distinct 
ntterance. 

3.  The  third  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  impart  instruction.  The 
amount  of  instruction  to  be  imparted  in  a  recitation  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  lesson  and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils.  In  grammar 
and  Ifigh  schools,  much  necessary  instruction  may  be  given  in  the  assign- 
ment of  the  lesson,  and  this  may  be  done  without  violating  the  general 
principle  that  assistance  should  be  given  to  pupils  only  when  it  is  needed. 
Every  experienced  teacher  knows  in  advance  whether  his  pupils  will  be 
able  to  master  all  the  points  in  a  lesson.  Instead  of  leaving  them  to 
sure  defeat,  he  should  throw  just  enough  light  upon  the  difficulties  to 
enable  the  pupils  to  overcome  them  with  the  feeling  that  the  victory  is 
their  own.  It  is  one  thing  to  solve  a  difficulty  for  a  pupil,  and  quite 
another  to  enable  him  to  solve  it.  But  it  is  imposssible  for  teacher  or 
author  to  anticipate  all  the  difficulties  in  a  lesson,  and,  besides,  explana- 
tions needed  by  only  a  few  pupils  in  a  class  can  not  well  be  given  in  ad- 
vance without  depriving  other  pupils  of  the  joy  and  benefit  of  master- 
ing them  by  their  unaided  efforts.  Moreover,  the  previous  study  of  a 
difficult  point  by  the  pupil  greatly  lessens  the  amount  of  explanation 
needed.  As  a  rule  explanations  should  be  given  only  when  the  recita- 
tion discloses  obscure  places.  But  instruction  is  not  limited  to  the  ex- 
planation of  difficulties.  The  text-book  needs  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  living  teacher.  They  often  present  only  the  text  of  the  lesson.  New 
facts  must  be  added,  principles  must  be  applied,  and  mere  details  must 
be  properly  subordinated.  Fresh  facts  must  be  "thrown  in "  by  the 
teacher  to  increase  the  pupil's  interest  as  well  as  to  shed  new  light  upon 
the  subject.  Some  studies  permit  and  require  more  of  this  direct  in- 
struction than  others.  Most  of  the  facts  of  history,  for  example,  must 
be  communicated  directly,  while  the  facts  and  principles  of  mathematics 
may  be  "  drawn  out "  indirectly.  JJo  branch  affords  a  finer  opportunity 
for  indirect  oral  teaching  than  geometry.  When  practicable,  instruction 
should  be  imparted  by  the  indirect  method.  Whether  mental  training  or 
abiding  knowledge  be  the  end  sought,  the  pupil  should  never  be  directl 
told  what  he  can  be  led  to  see  or  to  find  out  for  himself.  This  is  a  car- 
dinal principle  in  teaching.  The  practical  difficulty  is  to  give  due  atten- 
tion to  instruction  and  not  sacrifice  the  thoroughness  of  the  recitation 
as  a  test.  It  requires  no  little  skill  and,  we  may  add,  self-control  to  in- 
struct pupils  and  not  recite  for  them  ;  to  give  them  needed  explanation 
and  not  think  for  them.  It  does  not  take  pupils  long  to  apply  the  doc- 
trine of  probabilities  to  their  recitations  to  determine  the  necessity  of 
study,  and  too  many  pupils  will  take  the  chances  if  there  is  not  well- 
nigh  a  certainty  that  their  knowledge  of  the  lesson  will  be  tested. 

The  three  objects  of  the  recitation,  above  considered,  may  be  concisely 
stated,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  thus: 

1.    TO  TEST.        2.    TO  DRILL.        3.    TO  INSTRUCT. 

This  is  the  true  order  of  subordination  in  the  recitation  proper  in 
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higher  schools.  In  primary  instruction  this  order  is  reversed.  The  first 
object  of  the  primary  lesson,  and  of  the  lesson  generally  in  all  grades,  is 
to  instruct ;  the  second,  to  drUl ;  and  the  third,  to  test.  This  shows  one 
marked  difference  between  primary  and  more  advanced  teaching,  in- 
cluding grammar-school,  high-school,  and  collegiate.  In  the  university 
proper,  the  recitation  gives  place  to  the  lesson  or  lecture. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  days  of  August  next.  A  cordial  invita- 
tion has  been  extended  to  the  Association  by  the  Governor  of  the  8tat«, 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  State  and  City  Superintendents  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city.  The  use  of  assembl^f 
rooms  for  the  sessions  of  the  Association  has  been  tendered  by  the  city 
authorities. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  programme  for  the  meeting: 

General  Session. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Upper  Schools — the  subject  of  Dr.  McCosh^s 
paper  last  year.  Rev.  George  P.  Hays,  President  Washington-and-Jeffer- 
son  College,  Pa.,  chairman  of  committee. 

A  National  University,  President  A.  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University, 
is  expected  to  present  the  leading  paper  on  this  subject. 

Sex  and  Education.  It  is  intended  that  there  shall  be  an  opportunity 
for  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  by  exponents  of  the  leading  views 
concerning  it.  Dr.  Edw.  H.  Clarke,  of  Boston,  will  present  the  first 
paper. 

Of  the  evening  addresses  nothing  definite  can  at  present  be  announced, 
except  that  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  expected 
to  deliver  one  of  them. 

Department  op  Higher  Education. 

1.  The  Elective  System  in  Colleges  and  Universities.  Prof.  A.  P.  Peabody, 
Harvard  College. 

2.  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes  in  Universities.  Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  State 
University  of  Missouri. 

3.  University  Endowments.  Hon.  J.  B.  Bowman,  Regent  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky. 

4.  Classical  Studies  in  Higher  Institutions  of  Education.  Prof.  James  D. 
Butler,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

6.  Plan  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  C.  S.  Venable,  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Department  op  Normal  Schools. 

1.  Report  on  the  Actual  Courses  of  Study  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  Uni- 
ted States^  together  with  statistics  relating  to  such  schools.  John  Ogden,  As- 
sistant Principal  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  Worthington,  0. 
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2.  What  are  the  Eesenlials  of  a  FrofesHon ;  and  what  mvAt  he  the  special 
work  of  Normal  Schools  to  entitle  them  to  be  called  Professional  f  Larkin 
Dunton,  Head  Master  of  the  City  Normal  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  Method  and  Manner,  Louis  Soldan,  Principal  of  the  City  Normal 
School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

4.  Training  Schools  in  connection  vnth  Normal  Schools,  Report  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  J.  C.  Greenough,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dbpartmbnt  op  Superintendence. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  plan  and  form  for  publishing  the 
principal  Statistical  Tables  on  Education,  T.  W.  Harvey,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools,  Ohio,  chairman  of  committee. 

Department  of  Elementary  Schools. 

Several  Problems  in  Graded  School  Management  E.  E.  White,  Colum- 
bus, O 

Language  Lessons  in  Primary  Schools.    Miss  H.  L.  Keeler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.Y., 
is  expected  to  present  the  subject  of  Science  in  Elementary  Schools, 

Complete  announcements  concerning  programme,  facilities  for  travel, 
hotel  accommodations,  etc.,  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

A.  P.  Marble,  Secretary,  S.  H.  WHITE,  President. 


^  ♦ 


OHIO   TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  is  the  Programme  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  to  be  held  at  Put-in  Bay,  July  1st  and 
2d,  1874.  The  teachers  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  have. been  specially 
and  cordially  invited  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  meeting. 

Wednesday,  July  1st, 

1.  Organization  at  9  A.M. 

2.  Inaugural  Address  by  the  President,  Col.  D.  F.  DeWolf,  Supt 
Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

3.  Paper,  "  Compulsory  Education  in  Michigan  ",  by  Hon.  O.  Hosford, 
of  Olivet,  Michigan. 

4.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  State  Commissioner 
of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Afternoon  Session, 

1.  General  discussion  of  the  President's  Address. 

2.  Address,  "True  and  False  Female  Education",  by  Hon.  H.  A.  M. 
Henderson,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

3.  Paper,  "  Illustrative  Teaching  ",  by  W.  Watkins,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

4.  Discussion  of  the  above  paper. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Business. 
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Thursday f  July  2d. 

1.  Paper,  **  County  Supervision  in  Indiana  ",  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Hopkins, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Indiana. 

2.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  W.  A.  Bell,  Editor  Indiana  School 
Journal, 

3.  Annual  Address,  by  Jas.  H.  Fairchild,  President  Oberlin  College. 

Afternoon  Session. 

1.  Paper,  "The  High  School  Question",  by  John .  Hancock,  Supt. 
Schools,  Cincinnati. 

2.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  S.  C.  Wilson.  Supt.  Schools,  Dayton,  O., 
and  E.  H.  Cook,  Columbus. 

3.  P^lection  of  Officers,  Miscellaneous  Business,  and  Adjournment. 

Arrangements  with  the  railroad  companies  in  reference  to  a  reduction 
of  fares  are  nearly  completed.  Many  companies  have  given  favorable 
responses.  The  Put-in  Bay  House  and  the  Beebe  House,  the  two  large 
hotels  on  the  island,  will  each  entertain  the  members  of  the  Association 
(those  presenting  certificates  of  membership)  at  $2.00  a  day. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  exhibition  of  "  Examination 
Papers,^^  Suitable  shelves  and  tables  will  be  provided,  and  each  exhib- 
itor will  have  a  space  allotted  to  him.  The  papers  will  be  exhibited 
under  the  care  of  a  competent  person  who  will  see  that  they  are  neither 
damaged  nor  lost. 

Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers  throughout  the  state  are 
earnestly  invited  to  place  on  exhibition  the  best  results  of  the  annual 
examination  of  their  respective  schools,  selecting  papers  on  only  one 
subject^  and  those  that  show  the  best  .work  in  it  by  one  entire  class  in  each 
grade  of  the  school  represented.  No  attempt  at  show  is  desired,  but 
real,  practical  work.  In  addition  to  the  papers  showing  the  results  of 
the  regular  examination  in  drawing  (if  this  subject  be  chosen),  speci- 
mens of  the  best  work  done  in  the  school  may  also  be  exhibited. 

A  circular  will  be  issued  early  in  June  giving  fuller  information  re- 
specting the  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

G.  A.  GAKNAHAN, 

Cincinnati,  0.,  May  12,  1874.  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 


Sdpebintendent's  Section. 

The  programme  of  exercises  for  the  Superintendents'  Section  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  to  be  held  at  Put-in  Bay,  June  30, 1874,  open- 
ing at  10  A.M.,  is  as  follows : 

1.  "  The  Teacher  as  a  Citizen  " :  Inaugural  Address  by  Pres.  Reuben 
McMillan,  Supt.  Schools,  Youngstown,  O.  * 

2.  "Higher  Education":  An  Address  by  Prof.  S.  D.  Barr,  of  the 
Cleveland  High  School. 

3.  Discussion  opened  by  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Cleveland. 

4.  "School  Supervision":  An  Address  by  C.  W.  Williamson,  Supt. 
Schools,  Wapakoneta,  O. 
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6.  DiscuBsion  opened  by  U.  T.  (?urran,  Supt.  Schools,  Sandusky. 

6.  "  The  Relation  of  School  Officers  to  a  System  of  Public  Instruction  "  : 
An  Address  by  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  Supt.  Public  Instruction  in 
Kentucky. 

7.  Discussion  opened  by  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,.  of  Salem,  0. 

A.  B.  JOHNSON, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 


EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

When  notified  that  a  subscriber  has  failed  to  receive  any  number 

of  this  journal  due  him,  we  always  remail  it. 

All  new  subscriptions  for  the  Monthly  may  now  begin  with  the 

April  or  July  number.    We  have  reserved  a  few  copies  of  the  January, 
February,  and  March  numbers  to  fill  special  orders. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Common  Schools,  but  have  not  space  this  month  for  an 
abstract  of  its  more  important  statistics.  It  contains  325  pages,  70  of 
which  are  filled  with  questions  used  in  county  examinations. 


Boards  of  Education  or  other  parties  wishing  to  employ  superin- 
tendents, teachers  for  any  position,  or  teachers  of  special  branches,  will 
do  well  to  apply  to  this  office.  We  can  put  them  in  communication  with 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  successful  experience  who  desire  or 
should  have  new  positions. 

Seventeen  students  will  graduate  from  the  Ohio  Central  Normal 


School  on  the  18th  of  June — a  fine  class. Prof.  Holbrook,  of  the  Na- 
tional Normal  School,  writes:  ''Our  present  attendance  is  810— a  splen- 
did collection  of  good  material." All  the  teachers  in  the  public 

schools  of  Newcomerstown  take  the  Monthly. Supt.  J.  A.  Pittsford, 

of  Mt.-  Blanchard,  has  sent  us  forty-two  subscriptions  since  the  middle 

of  March.    Well  done. We  have  nine  subscribers  at  Napoleon,  two 

more  than  we  stated  last  month. ' 

# 
Pbop.  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  of  Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  to  th^ 

new  professorship  of  Zoology  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College — an  excellent  appointment.    Prof.  Tuttle  r^ently  gave  a  fine 

lecture  on  "  Sponges"  before  the  Tyndall  Association  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  A.  £.  Gladding,  of  Ravenna,  has  taken  charge  of  the  public  schools 

of  Hijdson,  and  has  made  a  good  beginning. Miss  Lillie  M.  Bailey^of 

Circleville,  has  taken  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Geneva,  Ottawa 
county,  at  a  salary  of  $600.  She  conducted  a  highly  commended  exer- 
cise in  primary  teaching  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  county  institute. 

The  Eleventh  District  School  of  Cincinnati,  in  charge  of  Mr.  W. 

•B.  Wheeler  and  28  assistant  teachers,  has  enrolled  nearly  1,900  pupils 
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this  school  year,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  over  1,400.  Mr. 
Wheeler  is,  we  believe,  the  oldest  principal  in  the  city,  but  his  zeal  does 

not  abate  nor  his  success  diminish. The  public  schools  of  Portsmouth 

now  enroll  nearly  1,600  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  l,'40O. 
The  number  of  regular  .teachers  employed  is  32.    We  learn  from  diflfer- 

ent  sources  that  Supt.  Lukens  is  doing  excellent  work. Five  of  the 

eight  teachers  in  the  west  district  of  Springfield,  O.,  had  no  case  of  tar- 
diness in  the  month  of  March.  There  were  but  87  cases  of  tardiness  in 
schools  attended  by  1,564  pupils.  The  reports  of  the  examining  com- 
mittees on  the  condition  of  the  schools  are  very  complimentary. 

Supt.  De  Ford,  of  Ottawa,  reports  for  April  an  attendance  of  95  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment.  The  schools  are  making  fine  progress.  Four  pupils 
will  graduate  this  year. Supt  Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  reports  an  enroll- 
ment of  1,640  pupils  in  April,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  1,160. 

Newark..— When  Mr.  Duncan  had  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  New- 
ark some  ten  years  since,  they  had  the  reputation  of  standing  among  the 
best  in  the  state.  After  he  left,  there  was  inefficient  management  with 
frequent  changes  of  superintendents,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  schools 
declined  until  they  were  among  the  poorest  in  the  state.  Within  a  few 
years  the  board  has  shown  an  earnest  desire  to  secure  needed  improve- 
ment, and  much  progress  has  been  made,  especially  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  0.  Harper.  The  enroll- 
ment for  the  winter  term,  closing  March  27th,  was  1,315  pupils,  with  an 
average  number  belonging  of  1,121,  and  a  daily  attendance  of  1,043,  or 
93  per  cent.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  25,  not  including 
the  teachers  of  penmanship,  music,  and  German.  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Osgood, 
the  teacher  of  penmanship,  is  securing  excellent  results,  and  Prof.  F. 
Kochendorfer,  the  teacher  of  music,  is  meeting  with  unusual  success. 
He  has  practically  demonstrated  the  fact  that  music  can  be  taught  suc- 
cessfully to  very  young  pupils.  Mr.  T.  B.  Bird,  a  graduate  of  Bethany 
College,  Va.,  is  principal  of  the  high  school,  assisted  by  Miss  Emma 
Moore  and  Miss  Jennie  Jones.  The  school  enrolled  the  past  winter  93 
pupils,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  work  done  will  bear  favorable  com- 
parison with  that  of  other  similar  schools.  The  teachers  of  the  city,  as 
a  class,  are  deeply  interested  in  their  .work,  and  are  laboring  earnestly 
to  elevate  the  schools,  and  with  commendable  success.  There  is  a  want 
of  suitable  rooms  for  several  of  the  schools.  This  want  will  be  partially 
met  this  summer  by  the  erection  of  an  eight-room  building,  with  all  the 
modern  conveniences,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The  cost  of  the 
site  was  over  $5,(Xk),  and  the  building  will  cost  about  $20,000.  The  citi- 
zens of  a  city  of  the  growth  and  enterprise  of  Newark,  do  not  propose 
to  be  longer  satisfied  to  have  its  school  accommodations  so  much  inferio** 
to  those  of  many  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  state,  not  its  eq'Ual  in 
other  respects. 

Lebanon. — ^The  public  schools  have  had  unbroken  success  the  present 
year,  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Supt.  Oarruthers  and  his  corps  of 
ten  ^ithittl  and  competent  assistants.      They  have  done  honest  ai^d 
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thorough  work.  The  high  school  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent, 
who  is  obliged  to  devote  too  much  of  his  time  to' teaching.  The  pupils 
of  the  different  schools  assemble  in  the  high-school  room  each  morning, 
and  appropriate  opening  exercises  are  conducted  by  the  superintendent. 
Music  has  been  successfully  taught  in  all  the  departments  by  Prof.  Mar- 
shall. The  primary  teachers  teach  one.  grade  of  pupils  in  the  forenoon 
and  another  grade  in  the  afternoon — the  pupils  attending  but  one  session 
a  day.  The  results  of  this  plan  are  eminently  satisfactory.  A  class  of 
eight  will  graduate  from  the  high  school  in  June.  The  board  pays  very 
liberal  wages,  especially  to  the  female  teachers,  who  are  too  often  over- 
worked and  underpaid  in  comparison  with  the  salaries  (not  too  large) 
often  paid  for  the  supervision  of  their  work. 

Bi'TLER  County. — At  the  May  meeting  of  the  teachers'  association* 
Mr.  Forbriger,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  an  interesting  lesson  on  drawing; 
Mr.  L.  M.  Dilman,  of  Camden,  read  a  suggestive  paper  on  primary  teach- 
ing; Miss  Maggie  C.  Anderson,  of  Oxford,  read  an  essay  on  courtesy; 
and  Mr.  James  A.  Clark,  of  New  Ivondon,  addressed  the  association  in  a 
happy  manner.  But  the  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  renewal  qf  last 
month's  discussion  on  the  female  teacher  question  by  Miss  Lissa  Daugh- 
erty,  who  read  an  able  and  pungent  essay  entitled  "Women  in  the 
Schoolroom.'*  The  discussion  again  brought  out  Supt.  Ellis,  who  took 
the  position  that  women  are  the  equals  of  men,  and  that  they  often  ex- 
cel men  as  teachers.  The  proceedings  were,  as  usual,  interspersed  with 
excellent  music. 

Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colle(je. — We  recently  had  the 
opportunity  of  spending  a  few  hours  in  this  institution.  We  found  the 
college  building,  which  is  a  fine  one  and  apparently  well  arranged,  nearly 
finished ;  the  grounds  in  front  laid  out  and  graded ;  and  the  new  board- 
ing hall  occupied.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  accommodations,  needed 
for  the  present,  will  be  fully  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
college  year.  It  has  been  unfortunate  in  some  respects  that  the  institu- 
tion was  opened  before  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, but,  as  an  offset  to  this  disadvantage,  the  professors  have  gainec) 
a  year  for  preparation,  with  a  comparatively  small  demand  upon  thei^ 
for  class  instruction.    When  the  students  come  in  anticipated  ntimb^  J 

(over  forty  are  now  in  attendance),  the  faculty  will  be  prepared  t^  do  ^^w  "^ 
good  work  for  them.  We  devoted  the  time  at  our  command  IC  the  Vft*- 
partments  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  and  Geology,  respectively  in 
charge  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Prof.  Sidney  A.  Norton,  Prof.  Albert 
H.  Tuttle,  arid  President  Orton.  Prof.  Mendenhall  kas  already  collected 
a  very  choice  and  effective  apparatus.  It  has  been  selected  for  utility 
and  not  for  show,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  latest 
inventions  and  improvements  in  each  department.  We  have  never  seen 
so  choice  a  collection  of  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  acoustics  and 
optics.  A  considerable  number  of  the  most  useful  and  effective  pieces 
were  made  by  Prof.  Mendenhall  or  by  his  students.  We  found  several 
students  at  work  in  the  laboratory.  Prof.  Norton  has  also  fitted  up  a 
12* 
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very  promising  laboratory,  both  for  clasB  inatruction  anrt  iiiiiiridnal 
study.  He  has  evidently  been  very  diligent  in  the  collection  of  neede<i 
material.  Several  Hlnden(«  were  at  work  with  tlie  "  elementB"  of  mat- 
ter. We  were  quite  surprised  at  the  progress  made  by  Prof.  Tultle  in 
the  short  time  he  has  been  in  the  institution.  Instead  of  badly  stuffed 
birds  and  beasts,  after  the  museum  fashion,  we  found  a  choice  collection 
of  the  skeletons  of  animals  representing  thedifTerent  orders  and  elasses, 
and  these  are  designed  to  be  studied  and  not  simply  to  be  gazed  at.  The 
geological  museum  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  material  gathered 
by  the  State  Geological  Survey,  and  also  other  valuable  specimens  do- 
nated or  purchased.  The  room  is  a  fiue  one.  We  learn  that  President 
Orton  intends  to  spend  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  Ihe  richest 
and  most  instructive  geological  fields  of  Europe,  and  he  will  doubtless 
bring  home  a  rich  collection  of  material.  We  have  only  ajiace  to  add 
that  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  beginning  made  by  this  new  insti- 
tulion,  and  we  left  it  hoping  to  see  it  someday,  both  in  fact  and  iniMiim-, 
the  Oiiio  College  ot  Science. 

OTHER   STATES  AND    COUNTRIES. 

An  Italian  lady,  Roao  Piazza,  has  just  received  adiplomafrom  the 

University  of  Padua,  and  is  now  honored  with  Ihe  title  of  Professor  of 
Pedagogics  of  ttie  Normal  and  High  Schools.  * 

It  is  said  that  a  majority  of  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  favor  the 

repeal  of  the  clause  of  the  school  law  of  the  state,  forbidding  corporal 
punishment  in  the  public  schools.  They  believe  that  Ihe  law  increases 
the  dithcultv  of  maintaining  necessary  discipline. 

3ouri  State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville  is  in  a  most  pros- 
on.  It  has  an  attendance  of  about  four  hundreil  students, 
lorty  will  graduate  in  June.  The  State  Normal  t*cliool  at 
las  increased  this  year  from  about  one  hundred  students 


t  school  law  of  Arkansas  creates  the  office  of  county  school 
I,  and  wisely  provides  that  the  superintendent  shall  be 
school  officers  of  the  county.  The  term  of  office  is  un- 
to one  year.  The  office  ot  circuit  superintendent  which 
fticient  in  the  organization  of  the  school  system,  is  abul' 


We  learn  that  it  was  the  common  council  of  Cambridge,  Mass,, 

and  not  of  Boston,  that  abolished  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  We  supposed  that  the  "  this  city  "  referred  to  by  the  Mattachu- 
$fUs  Teacher,  was  Boston,  and  hence  our  error.  However,  the  legislature 
is  putling  the  matter  right  by  giving  the  school  committee  the  power  to 
eslablish  and  fill  the  office. 
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The  success  of  the  Kindergarten  experiment  in  St.  Louis  has  in- 
duced Supt.  Harris  to  recommend  the  opening  of  at  least  two  more  in 
September  next.  To  meet  the  difficulty  of  expense,  he  suggests  the  em- 
ployment of  only  one  trained  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $800,  with  two  assist- 
ants who  may  be  learners,  for  each  Kindergarten.  He  thinks  that  for 
some  time  to  come  assistants  may  be  obtained,  w^ho  w^ill  give  their  ser- 
vices for  the  advantage  of  the  training.  By  receiving  one  set  of  pupils 
in  the  morning  and  another  set  in  the  afternoon,  the  cost  of  tuition  may 
be  reduced  to  $8  to  $12  a  pupil.  "The  chief  ground  of  this  recommen- 
dation ",  he  adds,  '*  is  the  importance  of  providing  a  suitable  education 
for  children  who,  living  in  the  parts  of  the  city  where  there  are  no  yards 
or  suitable  playroom,  are  necessarily  subjected  to  the  evil  influences  of 
the  street  without  a  sufficient  antidote.'' 

Tub  Cherokee  Nation  now  numbers  60,000.    Its  superintendent  of 

schools  report  that  about  2,300  children  attend  schools  ;  that  the  schools 
are  in  session  nine  months  annually,  and  that  all  the  English  branches 
are  taught,  including  geometry,  rhetoric,  etc. ;  that  there  are  forty-four 
native  teachers  and  twenty-two  pale  faces;  that  they  have  one  orphans' 
school,  with  ninety  inmates ;  one  female  high  school,  presided  over  by 
a  teacher  from  Mt,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  and  one  Moravian  missionary 
school.  These  schools  have  been  supported  by  the  United  States  for 
thirty-five  years  past,  or  since  their  formation,  and  about  $50,000  is  now 
appropriated  by  Congress  annually  to  sustain  them.  The  superintend- 
ent thinks  that  the  Nation  will  in  time  support  the  schools  without  aid 
from  Government. — Hion  Citizen, 

Rhode  Island. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of 
Instruction,  held  in  Providence,  Jan.  22d,  23d,  and  24th,  crowded  Music 
Hall  with  teachers  and  citizens.  We  judge  from  the  Sclioolmaster'8  re- 
port of  the  proceedings,  that  the  papers  and  discussions  were  even  more 
suggestive  and  practical  than  those  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  at 
the  last  year's  meeting,  and  that  the  exercises  generally  were  very  in- 
teresting. The  management  of  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster  was  heart- 
ily and  justly  commended, and  we  learn  from  its  report  that  ''The  Na- 
tional Teacher,  of  Ohio,  was  strongly  recommended  " — an  appreciation 
attested  by  a  good  list  of  subscriptions,  sent  us  by  the  business  manager 
of  the  Schoolmaster,  President  Merrick  Lyon  is  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  the  marked  success  of  the  meeting.  ^ 

Prussia. — ^The  following  studies  are  obligatory  in  the  elementary 
schools:  Religion,  the  mother-tongue,  including  writing  and  grammar, 
arithmetic,  practical  elementary  geometry,  geography,  history,  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  history,  the  elements  of  physics,  drawing,  singing, 
gymnastics,  and,  for  girls,  needlework.  To  each  of  the  last  four  branches 
the  pupils  of  the  upper  classes  are  required  to  give  two  hours  weekly. 
While  this  schedule  is  not  as  great  as  the  course  pursued  in  the  public 
schools  of  cities  and  towns  in  America,  it  will  aeem  quite  formidable  to 
the  teachers  of  ungraded  schools.  The  instruction  in  Prussia  is  chiefly 
oral,  and  fewer  details  are  taught  than  in  American  schools. 
A 
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BOOK    NO  TICES.    • 

School  Composition  :  Being  Advanced  Lan^iage  Lessons  for  Grammar 
Schools.  By  Prof.  William  ^winton,  A.M.,  Author  of  "  Language 
Primer",  ""Language  Lessons ",** Progressive  Grammar",  etc.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  like  this  manual  better  than  anv  other  one  of  the  series  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  is  based  on  the  same  theory  as  the  "  Language  Lessons  ", 
but  makes  less  use  of  technical  grammar  as  a  means  of  instruction.  It 
properly  begins  with  the  simple  sentence  which  is  expanded  by  the  ad- 
dition of  modifiers ;  passes  next  to  the  complex  sentence,  and  then  to 
the  compound.  It  treats  not  only  of  their  construction  and  punctua- 
tion, but  also  presents  numerous  and  varied  exercises  for  practice,  con- 
taiijing  sentences  used  both  singly  and  in  combination.  The  next  few 
pages  are  devoted  to  variety  of  expression,  including  arrangement  and 
phraseology.  Part  third  contains  simple  exercises  in  composition,  in- 
cluding letters,  business  papers,  newspaper  paragraphs,  etc.  Tlie  re- 
maining portion  of  the  book  treats  of  style,  and  composition  writing 
generally.  The  exercises  for  practice  throughout  the  book  are  a  valua- 
ble feature.  The  work  is  a  compact  16mo.  of  120  pages,  and  is  bound  in 
flexible  linen  cover.  We  commend  it  to  those  who  wish  assistance  in 
learning  to  write  good  English. 

An  Analysis  of  the  English  Language;  or,  The  Elements  of  Sen- 
tences, in  their  Forms,  Combinations,  and  Helations,  with  Methods 
for  Determining  Grammatical,  Logical,  and  Rhetorical  Uses.  By  8.  S. 
Greene,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Grammar" 
and  of  "English  Grammar."    Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

Prof.  Greene's  former  work  on  Analysis  was  a  new  departure  among 
grammatical  text-books,  and,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  it  has  been  more 
than  the  peer  of  the  similar  treatises  which  have  appeared.  The  fact 
that  it  was  designed  for  advanced  students  has  been  too  oft«n  overlooked, 
and  the  result,  in  such  cases,  has  been  unsatisfactory.  In  this  manner 
the  book  has  borne  blame  belonging  to  its  misuse.  "Greene's  New 
Analysis"  is  essentially  an  original  treatise,  so  complete  and  thorough 
is  the  revision  of  the  former  work.  Without  making  a  comparison,  we 
jud|[e  that  it  is  less  strictly  limited  to  the  analysis  of  the  sentence,  con- 
siderable attention  being  devoted  to  etymology  and  parsing.  It  is  thus 
made  a  complete  grammatical  treatise  for  advanced  classes.  The  work 
concludes  with^an  entirely  new  chapter  of  seventy  pages  on  higher  anal- 
ysis, in  which  the  logical,  rhetorical  and  grammatical  elements  are  con- 
sidered in  their  mutual  relations.  This  valuable  chapter  is  put  at  the 
close  of  the  book  that  it  may  be  omitted  if  deemed  too  difficult  for  class 
use  ;  but  the  student  of  language  will  find  it  a  suggestive  and  masterly 
presentation  of  the  complete  analysis  of  language.  We  predict  that  this 
second  treatise  will  fully  maintain  the  rank  long  held  by  its  predecessor 
as  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  analysis  of  English 
language  designed  for  use  in  American  schools.  It  is  published  in  supe- 
rior style. 
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Pbonouncing  Hattdbook  of  Words  Often  Mispronounced,  and  of  Words 
as  to  Which  a  Choice  of  Pronunciation  is  Allowed.  By  Richard 
SouLE  and  Loomis  J.  Campbell.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  scholar  who  is  acquainted  with  "  Soule*8  English  Synonymes ", 
needs  not  be  told  that  this  little  manual  is  an  accurate  and  trustworthy 
guide  in  the  field  which  it  occupies.  It  gives  the  authorized  prouncia- 
tion  of  three  thousand  words,  and,  in  cases  where  two.  pronunciations 
are  allowable,  both  are  given,  the  more  generally  accepted  being  put 
first.  Both  the  correct  and  the  incorrect  pronunciations  of  many  of  the 
words  are  given.  Th^  introduction,  explaining  the  more  difficult  sounds 
of  letters,  and  giving  cautions  against  some  common  errors  in  pronun- 
ciation, is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  volume.  We  can  most  heartily 
commend  this  little  hand-book  to  teachers  and  to  all  who  wish  to  speak 
the  English  language  with  accuracy. 

MeSsJbs.  Geo.  E.  Stevens  <&  Co.,  Cincinnati,  announce  that  the 

School  and  Home,  two  numbers  of  which  were  issued  last  fall,  is  to  be 
continued  under  the  editorial  management  of  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School — a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will 
meet  the  wants  of  reading  classes.  '* Reading  Papers''  are  now  used  in 
many  schools  to  supplement  the  reading  books,  with  a  marked  increase 
both  of  interest  and  progress  in  reading.  Each  number  of  the  School 
and  Home  contains  four  pages,  neatly  printed,  and  it  is  furnished  to 
schools  at  $1.50  for  one  hundred  copies,  or  $12.50  for  one  thousand 
copies. 

Prop.  Hiram  Oroutt,  Principal  of  Tilden's  Ladies'  Seminary,  N.H., 

has  in  preparation,  to  be  published  at  an  early  day  by  Thompson,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston,  "  The  Parent's  Manual ;  or.  Home  and  Family  Training  ", 
designed  for  a  counterpart  to  the  "Teacher's  Manual"  by  the  same 
author,  published  about  two  years  since,  and  which  has  had  an  exten- 
sive sale. 


NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Lyman's  Historical  Chart.  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Azel  S.  Lyman.  Cincinnati :  National  Publishing  Company. 

Key  to  Lyman's  Historical  Chart.    Same  Authot  and  Publisher  as  above. 

The  Parent's  Manual;  or.  Home  and  School  Training.  By  Hiram 
Orcutt,  A.M.,  Author  of  the  "Teacher's  Manual",  etc.  .Boston: 
Thompson,  Brown  &  Co. 

Critical  Essays  on  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics.  By  Lawrence  S. 
Benson.    New  York  :  James  S.  Burnton. 

A  New  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs.  By  Alfred  Hennequin,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  French  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  New  York  and 
Chicago:  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Manual  op  French  Poetry.  For  the  Use  of  the  School  and  Home.  By 
A.  H.  Mixer,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Rochester.   New  York  and  Chicago  :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

First  Steps  in  General  History.  A  Suggestive  Outline.  By  Arthur 
Oilman,  M.A.,  Author  of  "First  Steps  in  English  Literature."  New 
York  :  Hurd  <&  Houghton. 
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Owen's  College  Junioe  Course  op  Practical  Chbmistey.    Bv  Francia 

Jones,  with  a  Preface  by  Prof.  Roscoe,  F.B.S.    London :  MacMillan 

&Co. 
The  American  Primer.    By  Wm.  J.  Davis.    Louisville :  John  P.  Morton 

&Co. 
Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Maasacha- 

setts.    Joseph  White,  Secretary. 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland.    1873- 

Annapolis :  S.  8.  Mills  &  L.  F.  Colton  Printers. 


J.  C.  HARTZLER,  of  Bloomington,  Ills.,  can  be  engaged  to  do  in- 
stitute work  in  Ohio,  during  July  and  Aufi:u8t  next. 

SUPT.  J.  J.  BURNS,  of  St.  Clairsville,  O.,  will  make  engagements 

to  do  institute  work  in  July  and  August. 

MRS.  M.  JOSEPHINE  WARREN  can  be  engaged  for  institute  in- 

structio-n-in  Elocution  and  for  Evening  Readings  for  the  coming  season. 
Address  1102  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  care  of  W.  II.  Boner  &  Co. 

MR.  E.  O.  VAILE,  of  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  can  be 

engaged  for  institute  work  during  July  and  August.  Subjects  preferred  : 
Language  Lessons,  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

MR.  D.  C.  PUTNAM,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal 

School,  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  offers  his 
services  as  institute  worker  in  Ohio.  His  competency  is  strongly  in- 
dorsed by  Prof.  John  Ogden. 

DRAW ING.—Par ties  wishing  to  make  arrangements  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  drawing  in  schools  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  editor  of 
thii  journal  who  can  refer  them  to  competent  teachers. 

SITUATION  WANTED.— A  lady,  who  has  a  State  Certificate  desires  a 
situation  in  a  High  School  for  the  next  school  year.  She  can  take 
charge  of  a  room,  and  teach  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Draw- 
ing.   Address:    Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,  O. 

SITUATION  WANTED.— A  gentleman  who  has  had  fourteen  years* 
successful  experience  in  teaching,  desires  a  situation  for  the  year 
187^5,  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  a  thriving  town.  Can  give  ex- 
cell  jnt  recommendations  and  references.    Address :    TEAOHtiK, 

(care  of  Ohio  Educational  Monthly),  Columbus,  U. 

SITUATION  WANTED.— A  member  of  the  present  Senior  Class  of 
Yale  College,  one  of  the  first  half  dozen  in  the  class  in  rank,  wishes 
to  secure  a  good  position  as  a  teacher.    Address :  r^  ,      1.       /^ 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,  U. 

WVNTED.— A  young  lady,  who  has  taught  several  years,  and  who  was 
formerly  a  student  in  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  desires  a 
situ  tion  as  a  teacher  in  the  West.  She  can  give  satisfactory  testimo- 
nial as  to  scholarship  and  success  in  teaching.  Address:  National 
Tba  her,  Columbus,  O. 

DIPLOMAS.  —  Wm.  Warren,  Oberlin,  0.,  writes  a  first-class  High 
School  Diploma,  on  English  Parchment.  Furnishes  Parchment  and 
wri  :es  in  the  names  of  graduates  in  German  Text  for  $3  00  If  you  wish 
to  see  wording  and  style  of  work,  send  for  photo  of  Diploma, 
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PARENTS  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

All  progress  in  common-school  education  represents  the 
growth  of  educational  intelligence  and  interest  among  the 
mass  of  parents.  No  body  of  teachers,  however  enlightened 
and  devoted,  can  permanently  hold  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion above  the  level  of  parental  opinion.  For  ten  years  past 
the  country  has  been  vocal  with  the  cry  for  the  "higher  educa- 
tion "  of  woman  ;  but  the  very  small  number  of  young  women, 
even  now,  actually  at  work  in  the  higher  regions  of  university 
life,  prove  that  the  vast  majority  of  mothers  do  not  share  in 
these  l9fty  demands.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  elect- 
ive system  of  collegiate  studies,  as  now  practiced  even  in  our 
best  American  universities,  will  not  become  an  instrument  for 
doing  the  will  of  the  multitude  of  fathers  who  demand  that 
their  sons  shall  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground,  though  spread  out 
very  thin.  In  more  than  one  American  city,  the  patient  work 
of  years  in  the  elaboration  of  a  superior  common-school  educa- 
tion has  been  undone  in  a  day  by  a  squad  of  political  dema- 
gogues calling  the  spirits  of  anarchy  and  ignorance  from  the 
"vasty  deep"  of  the  barbarism  that  washes  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  republic  itself.  The  best  service  that  the  wisest 
teachers  can  now  render  the  common-school  interest,  is  to  cease 
from  the  minute'and  petty  discussions  that  worry  our  school 
institutes,  and  undertake  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  a  few  common-places  of  our  American  system.  Other- 
wise, in  an  hour  they  know  not,  they  may  find  themselves  out- 
13 
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side  all  influential  position  to  help  or  hinder  in  the  training  of 
the  masses.  We  believe  no  meeting  should  be  now  holden  for 
common-school  teachers  without  a  "missionary  evening"  when 
the  people  shall  be  called  to  hear  the  voices  of  their  strongest 
and  most  trusted  men  of  all  professions  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mon school. 

The  fact  that,  of  two  distinguished  superintendents  of  city 
schools  in  the  West,  one  has  just  barely  succeeded,  and  another 
may  fail  of  reelection,  before  school  boards  thrown  up  by  this 
periodical  swash  of  city  barbarism,  shows  what  is  coming  upon 
us.  A  generation  ago,  educational  tendencies  began  in  New 
England  and  moved  West ;  now,  the  movement  is  reversed ; 
and  ere  we  know  it,  the  perils  that  threaten  the  common  school 
in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  will  be  upon  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Boston.  Massachusetts  now  pays 
twenty  dollars  per  annum  for  the  education  of  every  child  in 
the  commonwealth.  But  more  than  a  fourth  of  her  people  are 
in  the  hands  of  leaders,  clerical  and  lay,  who  have  sworn  to  de- 
stroy our  state  system  of  education.  Alreadj'^,  those  influences 
tell  at  the  State  House,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult bodies  in  the  Northern  States  to  move  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tional reform  is  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  What  with 
a  growing  aristocracy  of  wealth,  social,  and  even  university 
culture,  that  does  not  want  the  children  of  the  masses  "  edu- 
cated above  their  position"  in  life;  a  powerful  a,ristocracy  of 
the  clergy  of  various  sects,  who  regard  the  puhlic  schools  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  to  their  respective  ecclesiastical  politics ; 
the  body  of  political  demagogues  who  signalize  every  victory 
by  hitting  the  head  of  the  schoolmaster ;  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  scholars  who  regard  a  child  like  the  elder  Mill,  chiefly 
as  an  incipient  advocate  to  be  trained  for  the  defence  and  glori- 
fication of  a  narrow  theory  of  nature  and  life ; — altogether  the 
average  American  parent  to-day  is  beset  with  dangerous  advi- 
sers in  regard  to  the  schooling  of  his  oflspring.  We  should 
f^ay,  in  considering  the  attitude  of  parents  to  the  common 
school,  that  the  first  thing  in  order  is  a  vigorous  crusade  to 
keep  the  majority  of  parents  up  to  sound  and  progressive  ideas 
on  the  whole  theme  of  public  education.  Our  hope  for  the 
future  depends  on  our  ability  to  keep  the  people  right,  and  the 
parents  of  children  of  school  age  are  practically  the  people  in 
this  respect. 

Every  day  bears  new  witness  to  the  importance  of  a  reform 
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in  school  administration,  equivalent  to  the  civil  service  in  the 
government.  In  new  communities,  in  a  republic,  every  man 
is  a  natural  administrator,  and  rotation  in  office  is  the  law  of 
public  life.  But  even  now  American  society  has  outgrown  this 
backwoods  system.  The  attempt  to  handle  the  common  schools 
of  any  American  state  to-day  by  the  ancient  system  of  local 
action,  would  be  their  virtual  destruction.  The  city  of  New 
York,  in  self-defence,  has  abolished  the  noisy  crowd  of  politi- 
cians elected  as  a  "  board  of  education  ",  substituting  a  school 
committee  of  picked  men,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  who  can  be 
held  to  strict  responsibility.  Every  great  city  must  follow  this 
lead.  In  short,  the  people  must  learn  that  an  interest  so  sacred 
and  delicate  as  public  education,  is  never  safe  in  the  hands  of 
school  officers  elected  on  partisan,  political  tickets,  or  of  teach- 
ers appointed  by  boards  of  education  thus  elected.  The  most 
decisive  test  now  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people 
is  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  longing  to  hold  a  little 
office,  and  to  place,  especially  in  these  critical  posts  of  school 
administration,  the  few  wise  and  strong  persons  who  can  help 
them  to  obtain  a  "  value  received  "  for  the  money  and  faith 
.there  invested. 

The  relation  of  parents  to  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools 
needs  a  thorough  ventilation.  There  are  mutual  duties  and 
mutual  demands  here  which  can  not  safely  be  ignored. 

First,  the  parents  of  our  common-school  children  have  the 
right  to  demand  a  sort  of  pastoral  interest  in  the  teachers  to 
whom  they  confide  their  little  ones.  To  a  thoughtful  teacher 
the  idea  of  training  fifty  children,  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
homes  they  come  from,  is  simply  preposterous.  Yet  how  many 
teachers  do  not  feel  it  any  part  of  their  duty  to  darken  the 
doors  of  the  people  who  entrust  to  them  the  most  sacred  treas- 
ures of  their  household.  The  saving  grace  of  our  country 
schools,  with  all  their  defects,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  homes 
forced  upon  the  teachers.  There  are  a  great  many  things  in 
this  country  more  absurd  than  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
"boarding  around",  which  brought  the  schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress  face  to  face  with  every  family  in  the  district. 
We  never  fully  understood  the  sejret  of  the  marvelous  success 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  lady  principals  till  she 
told  her  experience  in  her  first  country  school,  in  a  district 
where  the  *'  mistress  "  was  expected  not  only  to  "  board  round", 
but,  in  turn,  to  sleep  with  all  the  small  children  of  her  school. 
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The  most  common  source  of  contention  and  failure  among 
the  lady  teachers  in  our  cities,  is  their  ignorance  and  some- 
times indifference  concerning  the  parents.  The  teacher  of  my 
children  has  the  same  right  to  call  upon  me  for  information 
and  sympathy  as  my  minister  or  my  doctor.  We  believe  the 
instance  would  rarely  occur  where  any  parent  would  repulse 
such  visitation ;  while  the  appearance  of  the  teacher  in  the 
homes  of  the  humbler  families  of  her  flock  would  be  a  holiday; 
and  even  a  more  valuable  lesson  to  the  visitant  than  the  aver- 
age school  institute.  | 

The  teachers  also  have  a  claim  upon  the  parents  that  can 
not  be  justly  denied.  First,  that  the  parents  of  their  scholars 
shall  make  reasonable  effort  to  know  them.  One  of  the  myste- 
ries of  our  contradicto^y  human  nature  is  the  strange  indiffer- 
ence pervading  all  classes  of  mothers  concerning  the  persons 
who  instruct  their  children.  How  many  ladies  in  any  Ameri- 
can city  have  any  reliable  knowledge  of  the  teachers  of  their 
children,  compared  with  the  accurate  and  exhaustive  informa- 
tion deemed  essential  in  respect  to  the  dressmaker,  the  cham- 
bermaid, or  the  coachman  ?  No  class  of  women  in  America 
has  so  good  cause  for  complaint  as  the  young  women  in  our 
public  schools  in  regard  to  the  mothers  of  their  pupils.  Too 
many  women  of  culture  and  social  position  are  not  above  the 
pitiful  conceit  of  holding  the  lady  teacher  as  essentially  the 
member  of  an  inferior  class;  whereas,  from  this  class,  especially, 
will  come  the  women  who  will  lead  the  American  society  of  the 
future.  The  majority  of  mothers,  without  reflection,  cast  their 
children  upon  teachers  they  do  not  try  to  know,  and  never  visit, 
except  with  a  complaint.  Far  better  than  a  new  literary  ex- 
amination would  be  the  estimate  of  any  body  of  lady  teachers, 
expecting  reappointment,  by  the  superior  women  of  the  com- 
munity they  serve;  and  without  a  greater  willingness  to  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  the  schoolmistress  by  the  mothers,  we 
look  for  no  great  gains  from  the  presence  of  women  on  boards 
of  education. 

After  all,  the  deliberate  and  intelligent  opinion  of  the  best 
parents  in  a  community  is  the  fairest  test  of  the  general  ability 
and  worth  of  the  teachers.  -  There  are  qualifications  absolutely 
essential  to  success  in  teaching,  of  which  no  board  of  examin- 
ers can  be  cognizant;  which  the  whole  race  of  mechanical, 
pedantic  schoolmasters  ignores ;  of  which  the  only  test  is  the 
mature  conviction  of  the  children,  backed  by  the  common 
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sense  of  the  community.  Just  as  there  are  books  and  pictures 
and  operas  that  die,  spite  of  all  the  nursing  of  the  cities ;  just 
as  certain  public  men,  who  are  called  statesmen  by  the  p^^liti- 
cal  philosophers,  can  never  govern  the  state ;  so  many  a  learned 
and  devoted  theorist  in  education  can  never  "  keep  school "  in 
a  satisfactory  way.  Sooner  or  later  the  case  of  every  such 
teacher  is  disposed  of  by  a  general  public  sentiment,  often  ridi- 
culed and  abused,  but  seldom  reversed.  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  expediency  of  too  much  aimless  visitation  of  schools  by 
parents,  on  their  working  days.  Of  course,  no  clique  or  indi- 
vidual can  rightly  control  the  discipline  of  the  schoolrpom.  It 
is  sometimes  the  duty  of  a  superior  teacher  to  resist  a  whole 
community  on  peril  of  displacement.  The  teacher  should  be 
granted  as  large  discretion  and  as  near  a  complete  authority  in 
the  schoolroom  as  his  abilities  and  character  will  justify.  But 
the  wisest  teacher  will  especially  show  his  wisdom  by  keeping 
himself  in  living  communion  with*all  classes  of  parents,  and 
revising  his  methods  in  the  light  of  home  experience.  And, 
certainly,  the  majority  of  school  teachers  in  our  public  schools 
have  no  such  monopoly  of  manhood  or  womanhood  as  to  justify 
the  parents  in  their  present  carelessness  in  the  supervision  of 
their  children's  school  life. 

Three  things  are  essential  now  to  the  elevation  of  the  teach- 
ing force  of  our  common  schools  :  First,  the  more  careful,  gen- 
eral, and  professional  training  of  the  vast  majority  of  teachers; 
second,  the  more  generous  payment  of  really  superior  teachers, 
and  the  sharp  discrimination  in  the  wages  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  in  the  schoolroom ;  third,  the  efficient  and  con- 
stant supervision  of  public  schools  by  competent  public  author- 
ities. Neither  of  these  conditions  of  improvement  can  be 
secured  until  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  American  children  can 
be  persuaded  to  snatch  more  time  from  the  consuming  struggle 
for  wealth,  pleasure}  social  position,  and  material  comfort,  and 
bestow  it  upon  the  gathering  of  the  higher  treasure,  by  which 
their  children  alone  can  succeed,  in  any  land  and  in  any  life. 

Springfield,  Mass.  A.  D.  Mayo. 


The  desire  of  knowledge  is  implanted  in  man  :  and  the 

mind  grows  as  the  body  does — by  taking  proper  nourishment, 
not  by  being  stretched  on  the  rack. — Aristotle. 
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THE  SELF-CULTURE  OF  THE  TEACHER: 

Ruskin  says  that  a  man  entering  life  ought  to  know  three 
things ;  *^  Firsts  where  he  is ;  second^  where  he  is  going ;  third^ 
what  he  would  better  do  under  the  circumstances.  The  man 
who  knows  these  things,  and  has  his  will  so  subdued  in  learn- 
ing them  that  he  is  ready  to  engage  with  heart  and  soul  in  just 
what  he  knows  he  ought  to  do,  I  should  call  educated."  Hanson 
Cox  says,  "To  answer  these  three  questions,  Where  am  I? 
What  am  I  ?  Why  am  I  ?  comprises  the  entire  circle  of  human 
knowledge." 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  I  think,  that  these  definitions  of 
the  work  of  an  educator  are  substantially  correct.  Such  a  di- 
vision marks  the  three  great  steps  in  an  educational  process ; 
and  yet  these  parts  are  not,  and  can  not  be,  entirely  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  It  would  be  impossible  fully  to  comprehend 
the  one  without  much  kifbwledge  of  the  other,  so  intimately 
are  they  interwoven.  They  are  like  the  net  work  of  rings  in 
Persian  tapestry,  where  each  circle  is  but  a  portion  of  the  in- 
tricate series,  and  from  which  it  can  not  be  separated  without 
dismembering  the  whole. 

Following  the  order  above  indicated,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  work  of  education  is,  jirat^  material  or  objective ;  second^ 
mental;  thirds  spiritual.  Education  which,  as  its  derivation 
implies,  means  the  art  of  developing  the  mind,  of  assisting  it 
to  grow,  must  start  with  the  natural,  the  ignorant,  the  raw  ma- 
terial. The  educator  is  to  lift  the  individual  out  of  this  state 
of  nature  as  quickly  and  effectually  as  possible.  From  animal 
instincts  and  sensibilities,  enthralled  by  physical  necessities, 
he  must  be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  reasonable  being,  who  looks 
before  and  after ;  who,  subordinating  all  nature  to  the  service 
of  the  spirit,  is  enthused  by  such  a  spirit  that,  in  all  his  after 
life,  he  shall  not  help  to  make  up  that  thr^e-fourths  of  all  the 
people  in  this  world,  who  move  on  simply  by  the  unavoidable 
friction  caused  by  the  other  one-fourth  in  passing  them.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  teacher  to  enlist  others  for  the  true  life ;  to  fit 
them  for  the  intelligent  observation  and  performance  of  all  that 
is  good  and  true.  His  aim  is  to  enable  others  to  bring  their 
talents  and  powers  to  the  highest  perfection. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  of  more  importance  to  the  teacher  than 
self-culture.  He  can  give  to  others  only  what  he  has  himselL 
He  can  form  in  others  only  what  has  been  formed  in  himself. 
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We  can  influence  and  guide  others  only  so  long  as  we  are  work- 
ing for  our  own  advantage  in  knowledge  and  character.  The 
school  must  always  be  a  place  where  we  school  ourselves ;  and 
all  our  lives,  whatever  we  see,  hear,  or  experience,  must  be  a 
means  of  our  own  education  and  enlightenment.  Thus  the 
teacher  should  ever  be  a  student,  and  then,  because  he  is  grow- 
ing, he  will  kindle  in  the  breasts  of  his  pupils  a  spirit  of 
growth.  When  animated  by  a  lofty  faith,  all  his  pupils  will 
reflect  his  steadfastness  and  earnestness.  This  self-culture  of 
the  teacher  excites,  in  the  most  ready  way,  the  powers  of  the 
pupil  to  self-activity.  Not  what  the  teacher  does  for  the  pupil, 
but  what  the  pupil  is  made  to  do  for  himself,  is  of  value.  Thus 
the  pupil  learns  the  great  lesson  of  industry  and  self-reliance, 
preparing  himself  for  the  life  of  a  free  man  in  a  free  state. 

This  idea  has  so  unfolded  and  realized  itself,  that  everywhere 
and  always  we  are  impelled  by  it  to  throw  responsibility  on 
the  individual.  The  sooner  we  can  make  the  pupil  able  to 
pursue  his  course  of  culture  for  himself  the  sooner  our  object  is 
accomplished;  for  to  give  the  pupil  the  '^  tools  of  thought ",  as 
the  first  outlines  of  culture  have  so  aptly  been  called,  is  our 
province.  In  short,  our  aim  should  be  to  rouse  the  mind  to 
action,  to  quicken  its  energies,  to  stimulate  and  accustom  it  to 
healthy  activity,  to  show  it  the  means  and  way  of  discipline 
and  information,  and  then  leave  it  free  to  carve  out  its  own 
destiny,  with  God,  conscience,  and  the  love  of  truth  for  its 
guardians  and  teachers. 

What  teachers  are  needed  for  this  work  ?  Not  cramping,  for- 
malistic  pedants,  who  stifle  all  enthusiasm  and  lofty  aspira- 
tions in  the  souls  of  their  pupils ;  but  true,  living  teachers  are 
demanded.  Not  those  who  sacrifice  the  noble  aims  of  true  edu- 
cation, which  are  of  universal  and  eternal  value,  to  the  propa- 
gation of  a  set  of  opinions,  for  the  sake  of  personal  interest. 
The  time  has  been,  no  doubt,  when  pupils  were  kept  from  abso- 
lute mental  famine  by  the  few  grains  of  wheat  with  which  such 
chaff  and  tares  were  immingled.  We  believe  the  time  is  come 
when  a  purer  and  more  nutritious  food  is  to  be  offered  to  the 
oncoming  men  and  women  of  the  land.  Education  is  a  living, 
growing  process.  No  idea  of  it  can  be  mapped  out,  circum- 
scribed, and  limited  by  fixed  lines,  creeps,  or  formularies.  It 
can  not  be  measured,  or  definitely  laid  out,  like  the  angles  or 
the  sides  of  a  crystal.  No  individual  can  lay  down  the  exact 
path  which  a  teacher  shall  pursue.     God,  who  cuts  no  two 
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leaves  upon  a  tree  after  the  same  invariable  pattern,  shapes 
also  no  soul-work  after  his  own  will  variously. 

The  self-culture  of  the  teacher,  joined  with  the  attempt  of 
inducing  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  tests  and  tem- 
pers the  mind  forming  and  moulding  it  to  more  reflection  and 
higher  purposes.  Thought  leads  to  action,  and  action  to  the 
evolution  of  still  better  thought.  The  mind  reviews  and  rear- 
ranges the  knowledge  it  has  gained ;  its  latent  powers  are  de- 
veloped ;  the  character  is  strengthened  and  eventually  har- 
monized and  beautified.  Such  a  character  will  grow  with  its 
years  more  richly  creative,  more  freshly  individual. 

Having  noticed  casually  the  gain  in  the  growth  of  individ- 
ual minds  by  the  self-activity  of  teacher  and  pupil,  let  us  glance 
at  the  duties  we,  as  teachers,  owe  to  the  state.     The  schools  are 
established  by  the  state  not  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers,  but  for 
the  lessons  taught.     A  state  wants  productive  citizenship  as 
her  choicest  heritage,  and  in  the  education,  culture,  character, 
and  moral  worth  of  those  who  shall  partake  of  her  liberal  be- 
hests, she  is  to  find  and  realize  the  fruition  of  her  hope.    The 
development    of    vigorous,    capable,    and    cultivated    human 
beings,  armed  with  facts  and  principles  as  a  propelling  power 
on  the  track  of  a  well-directed  industry,  is  the  prominent  need 
of  the  times.     The  state  furnishes  the  means  for  sinking  the 
mine-shafts,  for  smelting  the  ore,  for  building  the  steamboats  and 
railroads,  but  labor,  individual  labor,  plies  the  pick  and  shovel ; 
packs  the  powder  and  applies  the  match ;  builds  and  tends 
the  fires ;  works  the  iron  for  shafts  or  driving  wheels ;  runs  the 
engine  and  pilots  the  craft.     Labor  fits  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  warehouse  or  factory;  adjusts  the  girders  and  lays  the  floor. 
Can  the  state  afford  to  have  the  laborer,  to  whose  hands  the 
slowly  accumulated  gains  are  trusted,  a  simple  tool? — to  have 
him  uneducated?    Can  the  state  afford  the  waste  of  material 
inevitably  resulting  from  unskillful  workmanship  ?    The  de- 
preciation of  value  which  follows  in  the  train  of  ignorance? 
Only  where  science  leads  the  way,  announcing  the  laws  to  be 
obeyed,  and  intelligence  yields  a  ready  and  willing  submission 
to  her  commands,  can  economy  of  material  and  thrift  be  the 
result.    It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  the  state  to 
impart  the  only  real  knowledge  which  has  life  in  it,  viz.,  that 
may  be  transmuted  into  practical  power,  and  bless  alike  its 
possessor  and  the  community.    This  duty  can  be  more  readily 
accomplished  by  the  appreciative  cooperation  of  teachers,  for 
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fellowship  of  teachers  is  the  sunlight  of  development  and 
growth.  The  sharing  of  gifts  and  talents  multiplies  their 
value. 

It  is  left  for  this  country  to  make  the  common  man  rich  in 
conquests  over  the  material  world;  and  not  only  this  but  over 
the  world  of  mind,  the  heritage  of  culture — the  realized  intelli- 
gence of  all  mankind.  In  making  this  the  object  of  our  lives 
as  teachers,  we  shall  grow  into  new  insights  into  truth,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  beautiful  compensations  of  this  life  that  no  one  can 
sincerely  try  to  help  another  without  helping  himself. 

Eva  V.  Carlin. 
Sigh  Schooly  Burlington^  la. 


THE    GRAPHIC    METHOD. 

This  is  a  method  which  has  long  been  known  and  in  use 
among  physicists  and  many  others,  by  means  of  which  the  re- 
sults of  a  large  class  of  investigations,  which  are  generally  tab- 
ulated numerically,  can  be  presented  as  a  picture  to  the  eye, 
and  thus  be  more  completely  as  well  as  more  readily  studied. 
When  once  this  is  done,  however,  it. immediately  appears  that 
what  was  used  only  as  a  means  of  expressing  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations, becomes  itself  an  instrument  of  investigation, 
often  revealing  interesting  and  unexpected  relations  existing 
among  the  coordinated  phenomena. 

The  very  general  application  and  the  great  simplicity  of  this 
method  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  known.  It  is  capable  of 
numerous  and  varied  uses  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  aside 
from  its  especial  use  in  instruction  in  almost  every  branch.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  present  the  method  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  any  one  to  understand  and  use  it,  and  to 
show  a  few  of  its  capabilities  in  the  way  above  alluded  to. 

The  object  of  the  graphic  method  in  its  simplicity  may  be 
said  to  be  the  representation  in  a  line,  curved  or  straight,  of 
the  relations  expressed  in  two  or  more  columns  of  figures.  The 
results  to  be  represented  and  studied,  should  first  be  tabulated. 
Its  working  may  best  be  illustrated  by  means  of  an  example. 
On  account  of  its  great  simplicity,  I  select  for  this  purpose  the 
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representation  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  attendance  of  teachers  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  during 
the  past  ten  years.  I  ought  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  1 
have  no  sources,  absolutely  accurate,  from  which  to  draw  my 
information  in  this  case,  and  I  believe  there  are  none.  No 
records  of  the  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  have  been  reg- 
ularly kept,  and  my  table  is  prepared  by  making  an  average  of 
the  estimates  of  a  few  persons  who  have  been  present  at  every 
meeting,  and  have  had,  perhaps,  exceptional  facilities  for  form- 
ing an  opinion.  The  estimates  can  not  be  very  far  from  the 
truth,  however,  and,  whether  accurate  or  not,  will  sferve  equally 
well  for  my  purpose.  The  year,  place  of  meeting,  and  esti- 
mated  number  in  attendance  are   given   in  three  columns 

below : 

1864 Toledo 400 

1865 Cincinnati « 300 

1866 Zanesville 325 

1867 Springfield.. 400 

1868 Dayton 375 

1869 Cleveland 700 

1870 Columbus 200 

1871 Sandusky 350 

1872 Put-in  Bay 400 

1873 Put-in  Bay 500 

We  begin  the  construction  by  drawing  two  lines  at  right 
a,ngles  to  each  other.  The  absolute  length  of  these  lines  will 
depend  on  the  desired  size  gf  the  figure  and  the  relative  lengths 
will  be  determined  by  circumstances  which  are  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, but  which  are  easily  understood  when  they  make  their 
appearance  as  they  do  in  every  problem  of  this  kind.  In  the 
following  construction,  the  horizontal  line  has  been  made  three 
inches  in  length,  and  the  vertical  line-  on  the  left  one  inch. 
These  are  the  two  coordinates,  corresponding  to  the  equator  and 
standard  meridian  in  the  estimation  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
from  which  the  position  of  any  point  in  the  curve  is  to  be 
reckoned.  The  base  line  is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts  and 
vertical  lines  one  inch  in  length  drawn  at  the  points  of  divis-. 
ion.  The  vertical  ordinate  is  divided  into  eight  equal  parts 
and  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  base  at  the  points  of  division. 
Time  is  measured  from  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  or  origin,  on 
the  base  line  and  attendance  on  the  vertical  ordinates.  One 
inch  is  made  to  express  an  attendance  of  800  people,  and,  of 
course,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  corresponds  to  an  attendance  of 
100,  and  so  on  in  like  proportion. 
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CSirve  of  Attendance  at  Ohio  Teacher%^  Association  frma  1864  to  1873. 
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The  construction  of  the  curve  will  be  easily  understood. 
Beginning  at  the  left  a  line  is  measured  from  the  base  on  the 
vertical  ordinate  one-half  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  point  is 
made  there  to  mark  an  attendance  of  40O.  On  the  next  ordi- 
nate a  point  is  madie  at  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  base 
for  an  attendance  of  30€K  The  next  point  is  one  thirty-second 
of  an  inch  higher  to  represent  325,  and  so  on  to  the  ordinate 
corresponding  to  the  year  1873:  These  points  are  now  joined 
by  a  line,  which,  in  the  present  case,  might  as  well  or  better  be 
made  up  of  straight  lines,  proceeding  directly  from  each  point 
to  the  next,  inasmuch  as  the  changes  from  one  to  the  other  are, 
in  fact,  abrupt,  but  in  general  should  be  curved  as  representing 
changes  which  are  gradual  in  their  character. 

The  construction  of  the  curve  being  completed,  we  may  give 
attention  for  a  moment  to  its  value.  Supposing  it  to  be  based 
upon  facts,  it  is  evident  that  it  presents  the  fluctuations  in  at- 
tendance at  our  annual  meetings  in  a  much  more  forcible  and 
striking  manner  than  is  possible  with  the  numerical  represen- 
tations of  the  same  facts.  We  are  immediately  struck  with 
any  remarkable  fluctuation  in  the  curve,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
rapid  descent  from  1869  to  1870,  and  are  at  once  lead  to  seek  for 
a  cause,  if  any  exists.  Those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Association,  will  readily  find  it  in  the  fact  that,  after  the  meet- 
ing of  1869,  it  was  resolved  by  the  executive  committee  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  asking  citizens  to  entertain  ladies  in 
attendance  free  of  expense,  and,  before  the  meeting  of  1870,  it 
was  announced  that  all  could  have  the  advantage  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  hotel  rates,  but  that  no  arrangements  would  be  made 
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for  free  entertainment.  Without  doubt  all  of  the  variations  in 
the  curve  are  susceptible  of  equally  satisfactory  explanations, 
this  being  referred  to  simply  to  show  that  the  curve  is  not  only 
a  telling  representation  of  the  facts,  but  that  it  may  also  lead 
us  to  certain  considerations  which  might  otherwise  escape  us. 
Such  constructions  may  be  made  of  great  use  to  principals, 
teachers,  or  superintendents  in  the  presentation  and  study  of 
school  statistics.  In  schools,  in  which  deportment,  scholarship, 
and  attendance  are  recorded  in  percentages,  the  application  of 
the  method  will  be  found  exceedingly  easy  and  of  great  inter- 
est. A  single  pupil,  a  class,  a  school,  or  a  set  of  schools  may 
be  represented  in  a  single  curve.  Below  are  three  curves,  show- 
ing the  attendance,  deportment,  and  scholarship  of  a  young  lady 
during  her  third  year  in  one  of  the  prominent  high  schools  of 

the  state.« 
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The  divisions  of  the  lower  or  base  line  represent  periods  of 
time  of  five  weeks  each,  examinations  being  held  and  records 
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made  up  at  the  end  of  every  five  weeks.  The  divisions  of  the 
vertical  ordinate  at  the  left  are  "  per  cents  "  as  marked.  There 
being  nothing  in  this  year's  record  below  60  per  cent,  all  of  the 
figure  below  this  line  was,  for  convenience,  omitted.  The 
curves  begin,  of  course,  at  the  close  of  the  first  period  and  end  at 
the  close  of  the  eighth.  To  prevent  confusion,  the  three  curves 
are  here  drawn  separately,  but  in  the  original  they  are  con- 
structed upon  the  same  coordinates,  one  in  red,  one  in  blue,  and 
the  other  in  black.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  they  should 
be  drawn  together,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  teachers  will 
find  few  things  more  interesting  than  the  study  of  a  set  of  these 
curves,  neatly  drawn,  representing  the  work  in  school  of  one  or 
several  pupils  for  one  or  several  years.  In  some  of  these  curves 
already  drawn,  I  have  found  some  curious  relations  between 
deportment,  scholarship,  and  attendance,  which  incline  to  up- 
set some  of  our  orthodox  arid  well-establishc^    .')  principles. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  idea  of  the  .  aphic  method,  my 
sole  desire  being  to  present  it  in  such  a  shape  that  it  might  be 
grasped  by  the  reader.  In  the  hands  of  any  person  of  fair  in- 
genuity, it  will  yield  resu  ts  in  all  directions,  and  become  more 
powerful  as  the  operator  becomes  more  skillful  in  its  use.  It 
may  represent  the  result  of  a  series  of  physical  experiments,  or 
it  may  show  to  a  boy  a  picture  of  his  own  behavior  during  a 
month  or  a  year  previous,  and  is  so  good  a  thing  to  know  that 
I  sincerely  hope  this  brief  introduction  may  be  the  means  of 
enabling  many  to  cultivate  a  more  extensive  acquaintance. 

Ohio  A,  &  M,  College^  Colwmbus^  0.  T.  C.  M. 


KINDS    OF    PUNISHMENT. 

In  a  recent  article  I  tried  to  explain  the  object  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  my  object  in  this  article  to  point  out  and  classify, 
for  the  benefit  of  young  teachers,  the  principal  kinds  of  pun- 
ishment used  in  schools  with  some  general  remarks  respecting 
their  use. 

We  find  in  our  schools  a  great  variety  of  pupils  who,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  are  committing  a  great  variety  of  offenses, 
while  the  same  offense  is  committed  in  different  degrees  of  in- 
tensity.   There  must,  therefore,  be  a  great  variety  of  punish- 
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ments,  and  they  must  be  inflicted  in  different  degrees  of  in- 
tensity. The  right  adaptation  of  different  punishments  in  the 
right  degree  to  different  offenses  and  different  pupils,  calls  for 
the  highest  wisdom  and  the  best  judgment  that  the  teacher  can 
command.  It  is  constant  steering  between  Scylla  and  Chary b- 
dis  in  order  to  reach  the  object  never  fully  attained,  viz.,  the 
prevention  of  wrong-doing. 

The  punishments  commonly  inflicted  in  schools  may  be  clas- 
sified under  four  heads :  1.  Those  that  disgrace.  2.  Those  that 
impose  a  task.  3.  Those  that  deprive  of  some  privilege.  4. 
Corporal  punishment.  This  may  not  be  a  perfect  classifica- 
tion, but  it  is  a  convenient  one. 

1.  Punishments  that  disgrace  the  scholar.  Any  kind  of  punish- 
ment is  a  disgrace,  but  some  kinds  are  particularly  so.  The 
following  are  examples:  Requiring  a  pupil  to  stand  on  the 
floor,  or  on  a  dunce  block,  requiring  him  to  sit  with  one  of  the 
opposite  sex,  giving  demerit  marks,  announcing  his  name  to 
the  school,  reproving  him  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  writing 
his  name  on  the  blackboard,  looking  steadily  at  him  until  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  school  are  upon  him,  sending  word  of  his 
misconduct  to  his  parents  or  friends.  Some  of  these  punish- 
ments are  valuable  and  some  are  not.  Most  of  them  may  be 
used,  if  done  wisely.  The  teacher  must  remember  that  some 
natures  are  so  hardened  as  to  have  no  sense  of  disgrace  under 
any  such  punishment,  while  others  are  so  keenly  sensitive  that 
some  of  these  punishments  would  almost  crush  them. 

2.  Funishments  that  impose  a  task,  such  as  performing  a  certain 
number  of  examples,  learning  an  extra  lesson,  bringing  in 
wood,  sweeping  out  the  room,  repairing  injury  to  property,  etc. 
These  punishments  are  sometimes  effective  with  lazy  scholars, 
but  teachers  should  be  very  careful  how  they  make  study  a  pun- 
ishment. It  is  only  with  rare  natures  that  it  can  be  made  a 
reward,  but  it  can,  at  least,  be  kept  out  of  the  sphere  of  rewards 
and  penalties. 

3.  Punishments  that  deprive  the  scholar  of  some  privilege.  These 
should  be  used  by  the  teacher  more  than  all  the  others  put 
together.  The  extreme  punishment  under  this  head  is  to  pub- 
licly expel  the  offender  from  school.  This  should  be  done  when 
necessary,  but  only  when  other  means  have  failed.  Lower  de- 
grees of  this  punishment  are,  privately  to  dismiss  from  school, 
to  suspend  for  a  time,  to  refuse  the  privilege  of  reciting  with 
one's  class,  to  refuse  permission  to  whisper  or  leave  the  seat  for 
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In  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  we  condense  and  formu* 
late  as  much  as  possible.  Why  not  do  so  in  English  grammar  ? 
Where  is  there  an  English  grammar  that  teaches  the  pupil  ex- 
actly how  to  parse  each  part  of  speech  ? 

My  most  successful  teaching  of  English  grammar  has  been 
done  without  a  text-book,  and  I  have  always  found  the  beet  in 
the  classes  to  be  those  who  never  used  a  book  on  the  subject. 
But  as  few  of  our  common  school  teachers  could  or  would  teach 
without  a  text-book,  should  not  these  books  be  made  on  the 
condensed  and  formulated  plan,  just  such  as  the  teacher  uses 
without  a  book  ? 

The  reason  why  so  many  of  our  pupils  call  grammar  a  dry 
and  senseless  study,  is  simply  because  there  is  neither  method 
nor  order  in  teaching  it.  This  may  be  easily  shown  by  asking 
a  class  to  parse  a  word.  That  two  in  twenty  should  parse  the 
same  word  in  exactly  the  same  way,  would  be  a  mere  chance. 

If  teachers  will  adopt  definite  models,  and  require  every 
pupil  to  parse  each  part  of  speech  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  to  give  every  time  the  same  reason  for  each  step,  it  will 
add  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  study,  and  be  a  great 
saving  in  time.  Above  all  it  will  give  the  pupil  a  method  of 
parsing  by  which  he  may  be  always  sure  when  he  is  right.  As 
soon  as  pupils  can  give  the  reason  for  everything,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  should  they  be  permitted  to  name  only  the  prop- 
erties and  relations  necessary  in  parsing  a  word,  but  these 
should  always  be  given  in  the  same  order.  Exceptional  usage 
will  need  an  exceptional  form. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  L.  Van  Possen. 


^^ 


PRONUNCIATION    OP    ROME. 

In  Walker's  Key  to  Classical  Pronunciation,  1808,  Borne  is 
pronounced  room.  Worcester  says,  "  it  is  pronounced  room  by 
Walker,  Perry,  and  Jones,  room  or  rome  by  Pulton  and  Knight, 
and  roms  by  Smart.    He  adds  also  the  following  note: 

"  *Tbe  0  in  this  word '',  a&yB  Walker,  Vseems  irrevocably  fixed  in  the 
English  sound  of  that  letter  in  move ' ;  but  Smart  calls  it  the  old  pronun- 
ciation, which  modern  practice  has  discontinued.*  " 

Coles,  in  his  English  Dictionary,  1732,  has  the  following  in  a 
list  of  words  of  like  pronunciation,  but  of  different  spelling : 

"  Room,  space. 
Rome,  in  Italy,*^ 
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Certain  passages  in  Shakespeare  are  supposed  to  show  that  in 
Shakespeare's  time  Rome  was  pronounced  room: 

"Now isRome indeed, and  room  enough.*' — JvUitu  Ckesar,  Act  I,  Sc.  II. 

"  Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 

No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet." — Ibidj  Act  III,  Sc.  I. 

**'That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  a  while." — King  John^  Act  III, 
Sc.  I. 

Staunton  quotes  the  following  from  p.  122  of  Prime's  Com- 
mentary on  Galatians : 

"  Rome  is  too  narrow  a  Room  for  the  church  of  God." 
There  is  also  evidence  that  Rome  was  also  pronounced  rome: 

"  Winchester,    Rome  shall  remedy  this. 
Warwick.    Roam  hither  then." — I  Henry  VI,  Act,  III,  Sc.  I. 

"The  fashion  has  not  yet  quite  passed  away  of  pronouncing  Rome  as 
the  word  room  is  pronounced.  This  is  an  ancient  pronunciation,  as  is 
well  known  from  puns  in  Shakespeare.  No  doubt  it  is  the  phantom  of 
an  old  French  pronunciation  of  the  name,  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
the  French  Rome  (pron.  Rmn)  that  boon  does  to  the  French  hon.  But 
what  is  odd  about  it  is,  that  in  Shakespeare's  day  the  modern  pronuncia- 
tion (like  roam)  was  already  heard  and  recognized,  and  that  the  double 
pronunciation  should  have  gone  on  till  now,  and  it  should  have  taken 
such  a  time  to  establish  the  mastery  of  the  latter.  The  fact  probably  is, 
that  the  room  pronunciation  has  been  kept  alive  in  the  aristocratic 
region,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  saying  the  name  as  it  is 
generally  said  now.  Room  is  said  to  have  been  the  habitual  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  late  Lord  Lansdowne;  not  to  instance  living  persons." — 
Earless  Philology  of  tlie  English  Tongue^  Oxford,  1871. 

We  may  make  three  suppositions  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words  room,  Rome,  and  roam  in  Shakespeare's  time :  First, 
that  they  were  all  pronounced  room  j  second,  that  they  were  all 
pronounced  roam;  and,  third,  that  there  were  two  pronuncia- 
tions, room  and  roam,  and  that  Rome  fluctuated  between  them. 
In  favor  of  the  pronunciation  room  for  roam,  there  may  be 
cited  the  vulgar  pronunciation  loom  for  loam.  We  have  the 
authority  of  John  Jones,  M.D.,  (Practical  Phonography,  1701), 
for  pronouncing  oa  in  aboard  and  boar  [now  6oor],  a  clown,  as  00. 
Shakespeare  rhymes  Roam  with  dx)om  and  groom.  Bullokar,  in 
1680,  pronounced  Rome  room.  Ellis  asserts  that  both  pronun- 
ciations rome  and  roonn  "have  been  in  use  since  the  middle  of 
the  XVIth  century";  that  "in  Shakspere's  time  it  [room]  was 
a  fineness  and  an  innovation." 

In  the  XlVth  century,  or  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  00  repre- 
sented the  long  sound  of  the  open  Italian  0,  which  Ellis  gives 
as  the  same  as  the  sound  of  0  in  the  English  provincial  pro- 
nunciation of  homje, 

Salem,  Ohio.  W.  D.  Henkljs. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


President  Scott,  of  the  Ohio  University,  Athens,  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  increasing  demand  for  the  introduction  of  additional 
studies,  as  algebra,  history,  physiology,  physics,  etc.,  into  country 
schools,  thus  requiring  more  of  teachers  than  can  be  well  done,  and  sac- 
rificing thorough  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches.  As  a  remedy 
for  the  diflficulty,  he  suggests  the  establishing  of  a  higher  school  for  every 
three  or  four  districts,  and  the  promotion  of  pupils  to  these  schools  on 
examination,  as  is  now  done  in  the  graded  schools  of  cities  and  towns. 
The  necessity  of  providing  a  grade  of  higher  schools  for  country  districts 
has  been  often  urged,  but  no  plan  yet  devised  has  proved  acceptable  to 
the  people.  We  have  requested  President  Scott  to  present  his  views  on 
this  subject  to  our  readers.  We  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  that 
something  must  be  done  to  provide  better  educational  advantages  for 
country  youth. 


Wb  have  seen  too  many  attempts  to  cripple  public  schools  result 

in  their  actual  strengthening  and  advancement,  to  become  alarmed  at 
the  present  opposition  to  the  public  school  system.  It  is  sometimes  a 
good  thing  for  noisy  destructionists  to  have  a  chance'  to  put  their  so- 
called  "  reforms  "  into  execution.  It  does  not  take  the  people  long  to 
see  that  pulling  down  is  not  building  up,  and  that  a  talent  for  destruc- 
tion is  not  a  good  qualification  for  the  director  of  any  public  interest. 
But  there  is  certainly  sufficient  ground  for  Br.  Mayors  suggestion  that  a 
direct  and  general  effort  should  be  made  to  give  the  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  sound  and  progressive  ideas  on  the  subject  of  public  educa- 
tion. So  long  as  the  people  are  kept  right,  the  public  school  can  receive 
no  permanent  injury,  and  the  continued  progress  of  the  public  school 
system,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  assaults  upon  it,  is  evidence  that 
the  heart  of  the  people,  at  least,  is  right.  What  is  needed  is  increased 
popular  intelligence  on  the  question  of  public  education,  and  that  the 
majority  of  parents  have  a  livelier  personal  interest  in  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  The  cause  of  public  education  needs  to  be  re- 
considered in  the  court  of  the  people. 


A  suBSCBiBBR  writes  us  urging  the  importance  of  school  visitation 

as  a  means  of  professional  improvement,  and  suggesting  that  teachers 
should  be  allowed  one  day  each  term  for  this  purpose.  He  very  prop- 
erly remarks  that  teachers  should  not  forget  professional  courtesy  when 
visiting  each  other's  schools,  and  that  they  should  avoid  criticism  even 
though  they  may  see  much  that  is  faulty.  A  visitor  should  endeavor  to 
make  his  presence  agreeable  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.    Nothing  is  in 
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much  worse  taste  than  for  two  or  more  visitors  at  a  school  to  indulge  in 
conversation  while  the  exercises  are  in  progress.  We  will  also  add  that 
no  visitor  at  a  school  should  expect  the  teacher  to  neglect  his  classes  to 
entertain  him.  We  once  'seriously  offended  two  teachers  by  not  sus- 
pending our  recitations  to  visit  with  them.  We  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  wished  to  see  our  school,  and,  in  accordance  with  our  habit,  we  pro- 
ceeded with  our  regular  work.  We  learned  afterward  that  they  ex- 
pected to  receive  our  attention,  or,  at  least,  that  they  expected  us  to  im- 
provise a  special  entertainment  for  their  benefit  I  When  our  entrance 
to  a  schoolroom  stops  the  recitation  then  in  progress,  we  conclude  that 
the  teacher  is  either  ashamed  of  his  work  or  is  annoyed  by  our  presence. 
The  suspension  of  the  regular  work  to  introduce  a  more  showy  exercise 
or  a  better  class,  is  a  trick  very  familiar  to  those  4¥ ho  are  accustomed  to 
visit  schools.  If  a  visitor  calls  for  a  special  exercise,  a  teacher  may  be 
justified  in  setting  aside  the  regular  order. 


-: —  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Board  of  Eklucation  in 
London,  England,  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States  was  elo- 
quently advocated  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  of  the  British  Parliament,  and 
others,  as  superior  to  any  other  in  existence,and  the  hope  was  expressed 
and  applauded  that  it  would  be  imitated  in  England  within  two  genera- 
tions. The  superiority  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  United  States  was 
also  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  foremost  German  educators  in  a  con- 
vention held  in  Prussia  some  three  years  since.  The  non-sectarian 
character  of  the  American  school,  the  very  feature  most  criticised  here 
by  the  enemies  of  the.system,  is  commended  abroad  as  the  true  basis  of 
public  education,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  by  those  competent  to 
form  an  opinion,  that  the  American  schools  are,  at  least,  not  inferior  in 
moral  infiuence  to  the  sectarian  schools  of  other  countries.  We  observe 
that  many  foreigners  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  reli- 
gion is  entirely  excluded  from  American  schools.  This  has  been  at- 
tempted in  a  few  localities,  but  the  moral  sanctions  and  authority  of  un- 
sectarian  religion  are  almost  universally  recognized  by  American  teach- 
ers. Every  attempt  to  devise  a  scheme  of  moral  instruction  which  shall 
utterly  ignore  all  religious  truth  and  sanction  has  thus  far  utterly  failed. 
The  most  obvious  defect  in  the  American  school  system  is  the  absence 
of  adequate  provision  for  technical  and  industrial  education,  but  this 
defect  is  being  removed  by  the  organization  of  special  schools  to  supple- 
ment those  devoted  to  general  education. 


Ohio  is  not  the  only  state  in  which  the  attempt  has  recently  been 

made  to  take  from  the  people  the  right  to  determine  what  text-books 
shall  be  used  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  vest  this  authority  in  a  state 
board  or  committee,  subject  to  all  the  corrupting  influences  which  such 
a  responsibility  invites ;  but  we  believe  that  an  Ohio  legislator  has  the 
unenvied  distinction  of  proposing  the  most  ridiculous  plan  yet  devised 
for  accomplishing  this  purpose — though  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  leg- 
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islature  has  good  cause  to  claim  about  equal  folly.  The  "  State  Uniform- 
ity ''  mania  broke  out  in  unexpected  strength  in  the  late  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  bill  to  appoint  a  state  commission  to  examine  and 
select  text-books  to  .be  used  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  20  to  10,  and  the  House  committee  on  education 
reported  it  favorably,  but,  before  final  action  was  reached,  the  people  were 
heard  from,  and  the  bill  was  defeated  by  the  decisive  vote  of  58  nays  to 
20  ayes.  A  similar  measure  has  recently  been  defeated  in  several  other 
states.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  number  of  politicians  who  have 
lost  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  people  to  manage  their  own  afEairs, 
especially  when  ttate  control  affords  a  fat  job  for  those  who  are  imide  the 
favored  Ring! 


A  LATS  number  of  the  Boston  Gazette  contains  a  long  and  well-con- 
sidered review  of  **  Children's  Magazines  ",  ending  with  a  history  of  the 
starting  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  most  meritorious  and  promising  of  all  the 
juvenile  periodicals  now  published.  The  writer  calls  attention  to  the 
opportunity  for  mischief  possessed  by  a  widely  circulated  youth's  paper, 
and  thus  suggests  the  duty  of  a  close  and  vigilant  public  scrutiny  of  this 
class  of  periodical  literature.  It  would  be  a  public  blessing  if  there 
could  be  established  such  a  vigorous  and  wise  censorship  over  juvenile 
publications  that  not  a  worthless  or  immoral  book  or  paper  could  be 
issued  without  immediate  exposure  and  condemnation.  A  writer  who 
is  willing  to  corrupt  youth  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  sensational  arti- 
cle, deserves  the  severest  punishment,  and  we  are  sorry  to  believe  that 
such  corrupters  of  the  young  are  not  always  excluded  from  children's 
magazines,  and  that  their  poison  sometimes  lurks  even  in  Sabbath-school 
literature.  The  public  must  be  its  own  censor,  and  may  the  time  soon 
come  when  this  duty  will  be  keenly  and  faithfully  discharged. 


Wb  have  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  question 

of  model  or  practice  schools  in  connection  with  normal  schools.  We 
supposed  that  the  value  of  practice  as  a  means  of  learning  any  art  was 
fully  settled  by  experience,  and  that  actual  trial  would  soon  show  how 
far  this  practice  can  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  course  of 
training  in  normal  schools.  But  it  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  results  of  experiment  in  our  normal  schools.  We  recently 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  normal  grad- 
nates,  who  have  most  effectively  demonstrated  the  value  of  normal 
training,  have  come  from  normal  schools  which  have  no  model  schools. 
We  more  than  suspect  that  this  statement  is  not  based  on  actual  knowl- 
edge, for  we  do  not  believe  that  any  one  man  is  yet  in  possession  of  the 
facts  necessary  for  such  a  generalization.  But  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  some  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  country  are  graduates 
of  this  class  of  normal  schools,  and  it  is  also  true  that  equally  successful 
teachers  have  never  attended  any  normal  school.  If  the  first  fact  dis- 
proves the  value  of  practice  schools,  the  second  shows  the  inutility  of 
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normal  schools.  But  snch  facts  as  these  prove  nothing  respecting  the 
value  of  normal  training  of  any  kind.  Theory  demands  the  school  of 
practice  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  normal  school.  What  is  the  ver- 
dict of  experience  ? 


Onb  of  the  leading  daily  papers  of  the  country  thus  comments  on 

the  practice  of  requiring  pupils  to  study  at  home  : 

'*  Tbe  ol^ect  now  seams  to  be  to  bo  arrange  ibe  acbools  and  bonaeholds  of  the  land  that  tb* 
teacher  may  simply  sit  in  Judgment  upon  the  manner  In  which  the  child  has  been  taught  at 
home.  Children  go  to  school,  not  to  learn,  but  to  show  tbe  teacher  how  much  they  have  been 
taught  during  the  preceding  evening  at  home.'* 

A  Philadelphia  father  recently  published  a  similar  indignant  protest 
against  the  demands  of  the  schools  upon  parents  for  the  assistance  of 
their  children  in  the  preparation  of  lessons.  We  make  no  answer  to 
these  protests,  but  we  do  object  to  the  intimation  that  the  demands  of 
the  schools  for  home  study  or  home  instruction  is  increasing.  The  fact 
is  the  tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  is  a  marked  decrease 
of  study  both  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  as  marked  an  increase  of 
instruction  by  the  teachers.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is 
not  too  much  teaching,  so-called,  in  many  schools.  It  is  certain  that  the 
amount  of  home  study  now  required  of  pupils,  is  not  so  much  due  to  a 
want  of  instruction  in  school  hours,  as  to  the  great  number  of  studies 
crowded  into  the  course.  The  old  system  of  "lesson  hearing"  may 
still  prevail  in  some  localities,  but  it  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  Amer- 
ican schools. 


SuPT.  Harris,  of  St  Louis,  has  devoted  sixteen  pages  of  his  late 

report  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes. 
He  holdd  that  "  the  tendency  of  coeducation  is  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  admiration  from  mere  external  charms  of  persons  to  the  spiritual 
graces  and  gifts  which  lie  deep  in  character  ",  and  thus  "  the  atmosphere 
of  mixed  schools  is  de-sexualized."  '^  That  the  sexual  tension  be  devel- 
oped a«  late  as  possible,  and  that  all  early  love  affairs  be  avoided  is  the 
desideratum,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  association  of  the  sexes 
on  the  plane  of  intellectual  contest  is  the  safest  course  to  secure  this 
end."  These  positions  are  ably  sustained.  He  next  denies  the  doctrine 
of  '* physiological  limitation",  the  subordination  of  the  mind  and  its 
culture  to  the  organization  of  the  body — a  theory  held,  he  thinks,  by  a 
great  majority  of  physiologists  and  physicians  of  the  present  day.  But 
the  article  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  whether 
the  vocation  of  woman  necessitates  a  different  course  of  study.  It  is 
conceded  that  under  all  circumstances  woman's  sphere  must  include  a 
closer  relation  to  family  life  than  the  sphere  of  man,  but  it  is  argued 
that  under  the  different  stages  of  human  progress  the  sphere  of  woman 
widens,  and  the  vocations  of  the  sexes  separate  less  and  less  until  the 
epoch  of  machinery  is  reached,  and  man  is  emancipated  from  physical 
labor.  In  this  realm  of  thought  and  directive  power,  "  the  special  fit-- 
ness  or  unfitness  arising  from  sex  is  a  vanUhing  element,  and  there  ap- 
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proaches  an  ideal  wherein  a  concrete  identity  of  spheres  and  vocations 
is  to  be  fonnd."  The  conclusion  reached  is,  that  the  demand  for  the 
same  course  of  study  for  the  two  sexes  is  paramount,  that  for  coeduca-' 
tion  subordinate,  although  of  considerable  importance. 


Professor  Blakie  says  that  every  young  student  should  study  as 

much  as  possible  on  his  feet,  and  that  he  should  exercise  in  the  open  air 
at  least  two  hours  every  day.  When  he  does  sit,  he  should  sit  erect, 
with  his  back  to  the  light,  and  with  a  full  and  free  projection  of  the 
breast.  The  habit  of  sitting  with  bent  back  and  doubled  chest  is  a  sin 
that  Nature  does  not  forgive.  He  recommends  the  practice  of  studying 
languages  by  reading  the  finer  passages  aloud,  thus  strengthening  the 
lungs  and,  at  the  same  time,  training  the  ear  to  the  perception  of  vocal 
distinction — a  matter  too  much  neglected  in  our  schools.  He  urges  with 
reason  and  force  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  students  to  indulge  in  sed- 
entary habits  to  the  sacrifice  of  physical  vigor  and  health. 


The  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Illinois,  at  its  late  session, 

adopted  a  report  asserting  '^  that  a  republic  requires  a  different  education 
from  a  monarchy,  because  the  special  duties  which  are  required  of  the 
citizens  of  a  republic ;  that  the  state  is  the  only  power  which  can 
provide  the  education  essential  to  its  own  perpetuity,  and  make  it  uni- 
versal, ample,  and  impartial,  and  that  the  extent  of  this  education  should 
be  commensurate  with  the  claims  to  be  made  upon  its  citizens.  Consid- 
rations  merely  economical  require  a  wide  range,  and  nothing  which  per- 
tains to  our  social  life  is  properly  excluded,  and  the  high  school  and  the 
university  in  its  broadest  sense  are  legitimately  within  the  province  of 
the  state.''  This  is  sound  doctrine.  The  report  was  submitted  by  Hon. 
Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


At  the  late  dedication  of  the  new  high-school  building  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  Supt.  Ellis  ably  advocated  the  high  school  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  He  stated  that  lower  education  has  never 
flourished  without  the  aid  of  the  higher.  The  high  school  is  a  powerful 
incentive  to  thoroughness  in  the  lower  grades,  admission  to  it  becoming 
at  once  the  prize  and  reward  of  successful  effort.  It  supplies  the  lower 
schools  with  teachers,  and  thus  directly  lifts  up  lower  instruction.  It 
exerts  a  most  happy  social  influence,  bringing  together  youth  of  diverse 
circumstances  in  life,  and  becoming  a  bond  of  union  between  them.  But 
the  glory  of  the  high  school  is  the  fact  that  it  equalizes  the  opportuni- 
ties for  a  good  education.  Its  doors  open  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  present- 
ing to  all,  irrespective  of  the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune,  an  equal 
chance.  While  the  support  of  an  ef&cient  high  school  may  add  some- 
thing to  the  expense  of  the  public  school  system,  it  actually  lessens  the 
aggregate  cost  of  education,  including  both  public  and  private,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  improves  its  quality.    But  the  added  cost  of  the  high  school  is 
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lees  than  is  generally  supposed,  since  much  of  the  instruction  it  furnishes 
would,  in  its  a*bsence,  be  provided  in  the  lower  schools  wil^  less  econo* 
my  as  well  as  less  efficiency.  Abolish  the  high  school,  and  the  entire 
public  school  system  is  crippled,  if  not  paralysed. 


ASSAULTS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  school  system  is  just  now  receiving  a  vigorous  attack  along 
the  whole  line.  The  central  attacking  column  denies  the  right  of  the 
state  to  educate ;  affirming  that  the  state  has  no  more  right  to  teach  its 
children  to  read  than  it  has  to  teach  them  the  common  trades  or  to  feed 
and  clothe  them.  It  is  headed  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
Church  has  the  exclusive  and  divine  right  to  teach.  It  also  containa 
that  select  party  of  quasi  aristocrats,  who  ape  the  manners  and  borrow 
the  ideas  of  the  Tory  aristocracy  of  England.  Their  unwillingness  to 
pay  taxes  for  the  elevation  of  the  people  takes  the  form  of  a  paternal 
solicitude  lest  the  "working  classes'*  be  spoiled  by  education.  They 
recently  received  a  delightful  morsel  of  comfort  from  Mayor  Have- 
meyer,  of  New  York  City,  who  denounces  the  public  school  system  as 
"  a  farce  and  a  humbug  ",  because  "  boys  learn  just  enough  to  spoil  them 
from  [for?]  being  good  workmen." 

The  attacking  column  at  the  right  denies  the  authority  of  the  state  to 
teach  any  branches  except  those  which  are  strictly  elementary,  as  the 
common  English  branches.  It  contains  those  who  believe  that  religion 
and  higher  education  should  not  be  divorced,  but  who  see  no  special  ob- 
jection to  the  banishing  of  religion  from  the  elementary  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  state.  They  include  the  managers  (not  all)  of  denomina- 
tional academies  and  seminaries,  and  those  who  advocate  an  increase  of 
these  institutions  as  a  means  of  denominational  growth  and  advance- 
ment They  are  headed  by  that  portion  of  the  religious  press  whose 
range  of  vision  has  been  narrowed  by  a  constant  and  solicitous  watching 
of  denominational  interests.  This  column  also  contains  those  self-ap- 
pointed guardians  of  working  people,  who  concede  that  a  lUUe  learning 
may  be  a  safe  and  good  thing  for  the  children  of  toil,  but  who  see  great 
danger  in  their  "  ov^-education.^'  They  assert  that*  high  schools  are 
spoiling  children  who  should  work  for  a  living,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  deny  that  such  children  attend  high  schools  I 

The  column  at  the  left  contains  a  motley  crowd,  headed  by  the  old 
fogies  and  the  Rip  van  Winkles,  whose  opposition  to  modern  idefis  and 
institutions  <:omes  "  by  natur."  They  lament  the  advent  of  so  many 
*'  new-fangled  "  methods  of  teaching,  and  declare  that  nothing  can  save 
the  common  school  but  a  restoration  of  Webster's  Speller,  the  English 
Reader,  Pike's  Arithmetic,  Murray's  grammar,  and  quill  pens. 

These  three  columns  are  supported  and  flanked  by  squads  of  assail- 
ants, who  have  faith  in  nothing  that  existS;  and  who  see  in  every  insti- 
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tntion  of  civilization  the  prolific  cause  of  all  the  ills  that  afflict  man  and 
society.    They  helieve  in  abolishing  things  generally. 

Notwithstanding  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the  conflict,  the  public  school 
system  is  in  no  special  danger.     The  people  are  behind  iU  ramparit  I 


SCHOOL  RECORD  OF  OHIO  FOR  1873. 

* 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  of 
Ohio  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1873,  contains  very  full  statistical 
tables  from  which  we  select  the  following  important  items : 

Number  of  school  officers  in  the  state 39,922 

Number  of  school  districts  - 1,900 

Number  of  subdistricts  in  township  districts 10,662 

Number  of  schoolhouses  in  township  districts 10,687 

Number  of  schoolhouses  in  other  districts ^       1,007 

Number  of  schoolhouses  erected  in.  the  year *  642 

Cost  of  schoolhouses  erected  and  grounds $1,008,786 

Total  estimated  value  of  schoolhouses  and  grounds $17,659,276 

Number  of  unmarried  youth  between  the  ages  of  five  and 

twenty-one  in  Sejptember,  1872 1,073,274 

Number  of  unmarried  youth  between  the  ages  of  Hz  and 

twenty-one  in  September,  1873 991,708 

Number  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  in  1873 236,965 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  1872-73 689,267 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance 407,917 

Number  of  different  teachers  employed.. 21,899 

Number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  schools 14,875 

Number  of  teachers  employed  the  entire  school  year 7,248 

Number  of  local  superintendents  employed 223 

Number  of  dififerent  applicants  for  county  certificates 23,981 

Number  of  different  applicants  rejected 4,543 

Average  number  of  weeks  primarv  schools  were  in  session 

in  township  districts,  26;. in  other  districts 27.*97 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  townships,  not  in- 

iiludmg  high  schools, — male,  $38;  female $27 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  other  districts,  not 

including  high  schools, — male,  $55;  female $35 

Receipts  from  state  tax  (one  mill) $1,486,793.40 

Receipts  from  local  taxes $5,252,550.92 

Receipts  from  interest  on  irreducible  school  funds  and 

rente  of  school  lands $231,276.58 

Receipte  from  fines,  licenses,  etc $233,400.28 

Receipts  from  sale  of  bonds $501,683.96 

Balance  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1872.. $2,439,078.02 

Totol  receipte $10,144,683.16 

Amount  paid  teachers $4,305,801.58 

Amount  paid  for  local  supervision $131,956.48 

Amount  expended  for  sites,  building,  and  repairs $1,437,665.94 

For  fuel  ana  other  contingent  expenses.. $1,097,989.28 

For  interest  on  and  redemption  of  bonds. $458,572.32 

Totol  expenditures. $7,431,975.60 

Average  rate  of  local  school  tex  in  townships 3.46  mills. 

Average  rate  pt  local  school  tox  in  other  districte 7.14     *' 

Number  of  county  teachers*  institutes  held 62 

Cost  of  the  institutes  held $12,690.72 
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A  comparison  of  the  above  statistics  with  those  returned  the  previoas 
year,  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  schoolhouses  erected  but  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  their  aggregate  cost ;  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
different  teachers  employed  and  an  increase  of  9,670  in  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled ;  a  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  weeks  schools  were 
in  session  in  townships  and  a  decrease  of  6.21  (?)  weeks  in  other  dis- 
tricts ;  a  decrease  of  $1  in  the  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers 
in  townships  and  an  increase  of  $1  in  the  wages  of  female  teachers ;  a 
decrease  of  $3  in  the  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in  other  districts 
(not  including  teachers  in  high  schools)  and  a  decrease  of  $1  in  the 
monthly  wages  of  female  teachers ;  an  increase  of  $86,288.54  in  the  total 
amount  paid  teachers  and  an  increase  of  $2,361.41  in  the  amount  paid 
for  local  supervision ;  a  considerable  increase  in  the  rates  of  local  school 
taxes,  both  in  township  and  other  districts,  and  an  increase  of  $318,791.84 
in  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxes. 

But  the  most  interesting  item  in  the  returns  is  the  enumeration  of 
1873,  under  the  new  law  which  fixes  the  school  age  from  six  to  twenty- 
one  years,  and  requires  a  separate  return  of  the  number  of  youth  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty-one.  Taking  the  number  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-one  (236,965)  from  the  whole  number  enumerated  (991,708), 
we  find  that  the  number  of  youth  in  the  state  in  September,  1873,  between 
six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  754,743,  while  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  schools  was  689,267.  The  enrollment  includes  a  few 
pupils  between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  enrolled  in  townships  previous 
to  the  passage  of  the  new  law,  and  some  80,000  pupils  over  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Next  year's  returns  will  present  the  enumeration  and  the  en- 
rollment on  the  same  basis.  We  commend  these  figures  to  those  who, 
in  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  former  returns,  credited  Ohio  with  from 
200,000  to  300,000  unschooled  youth,  growing  up  in  ignorance !  If  due 
allowance  be  made  for  the  large  number  of  pupils  (more  than  half)  who 
withdraw  from  the  schools  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  the  consider- 
able number  who  attend  private  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
not. many  thousands  of  children  in  the  state  who  do  not  attend  school 
any  portion  of  the  year.  But  the  number  of  such  youth  is  sufficiently 
great  to  justify  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  them  into  the  schools. 

The  table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  the  several  branches 
of  study,  is  very  suggestive.  The  number  in  reading  was  557,553 ;  in 
arithmetic,  407,412;  geography,  176,130 ;  English  grammar,  143,056 :  com- 
position, 87,942;  drawing,  56,345;  vocal  music,  112,081;  United  States 
history,  16,962;  physiology,  3,656;  physical  geography,  3,344;  natural 
philosophy,  3,243;  algebra,  10,432;  geometry,  1,766;  botany,  1,387; 
bookkeeping,  1,086;  Latin,  2,289;  Greek,  205;  German,  14,188;  French, 
223.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  returned  in  1865,  shows 
a. marked  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  English  grammar  (!),  com- 
position, drawing,  vocal  music,  U.  S.  history,  geometry,  and  botany,  and 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  studying  physiology,  physical 
geography,  natural  philosophy,  Latin  (1,865  in  1865),  and  Greek.  There 
is  a  decrease  in  the  number  studying  rhetoric. 
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CIRCULATION  OF  THE  MONTHLY  IN  OHIO. 

We  give  below  the  number  of  subscribers  for  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly  in  each  county  of  the  state  on  the  first  of  June,  1874,  and  the 
number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  each 
county  in  1873: 


Suh%cr%heT%, 

Adams 1 

Allen 21 

Ashland 5 

Ashtabula^ 14 

Athens 0 

Auglaize 7 

Belmont 73 

Brown 21 

Butler 60 

Carroll 12 

Champaign 25 

Clarke 66 

Clermont ^  19 

Clinton 12 

Columbiana 32 

Coshocton 22 

Crawford^  26 

Cuyahoga. 99 

Darke «  5 

Defiance 4 

Delaware 26 

Erie 35 

Fairfield.. 55 

Fayette 22 

Franklin 128 

Fulton 3 

Gallia 24 

Geauga 22 

Greene 42 

Guernsey 76 

Hamilton.. 258 

Hancock 60 

Hardin^ 36 

Harrison 22 

Henry 10 

Highland.. 50 

Hocking 8 

Holmes 12 

Huron 46 

Jackson 5 

Jefferson 19 

Knox 17 

Lake 10 

Lawrence 15 


Teachers, 
178 
243 
226 
445 
261 
161 
285 
198 
267 
145 
194 
215 
263 
190 
330 
160 
221 
596 
276 
189 
299 
215 
248 
148 
409 
214 
245 
250 
224 
216 
752 
288 
227 
163 
153 
240 
150 
202 
334 
145 
221 
305 
190 
159 


Subscribers, 

Licking 34 

Logan  18 

Lorain 41 

Lucas 46 

Madison 16 

Mahoning 83 

Marion 29 

Medina 10 

Meigs 26 

Mercer 2 

Miami 24 

Monroe 22 

Montgomery ...  64 

Morgan 115 

Morrow 30 

Muskingum 41 

Noble 21 

Ottawa 8 

Paulding 8 

Perry 8 

Pickaway 6 

Pike 24 

Portage 59 

Preble 23 

Putnam 6 

Richland 51 

Ross 39 

Sandusky 51 

Scioto 38 

Seneca 47 

Shelby 17 

Stark 100 

Summit. 72 

Trumbull 27 

Tuscarawas 53 

Union 41 

Van  Wert 11 

Vinton 3 

Warren 35 

Washington....  65 

Wayne 47 

Williams 7 

Wood 26 

Wyandot 21 


Teachers, 
434 
251 
367 
261 
173 
280 
223 
277 
259 
176 
246 
210 
277 
221 
247 
360 
197 
114 
128 
189 
186 
132 
805 
172 
217 
298 

277  ' 
255 
173 
310 
166 
352 
329 
330 
254 
242 
198 
147 
194 
381 
306 
241 
309 
195 


The  above  table  shows  that  there  are  seventeen  counties  in  the  state, 
with  3,198  teachers,  that  give  us  together  only  95  subscribers,  which  is 
20  less  than  we  have  in  the  county  of  Morgan,  with  only  221  teachers. 
Is  it  a  creditable  fact  that  not  one  Ohio  teacher  in  five  takes  an  educa- 

« 

tional  journal  ? 
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EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

When  notified  that  a  Bubscriber  has  failed  to  receive  any  number 

of  this  journal  due  him,  we  always  remail  it. 

All  new  subscriptions  for  the  Monthly  may  now  begin  with  the 

July  number.    We  have  reserved  a  few  copies  of  each  of  the  back  num- 
bers from  January  to  fill  special  orders. 


Wb  referred  our  correspondent  last  month  to  Webster's  Quarto 

Dictionary,  page  53,  for  the  pronunciation  of  my.    We  should  have  re- 
ferred to  page  XLIII,  }35. Rev.  R.  T.  Cross  has  charge  of  a  church  in 

Hamilton,  N.Y.,  not  Madison  as  was  stated  in  our  May  number.    Ham- 
ilton is  the  seat  of  Madison  University. 

— '—  Boards  of  Education  or  other  parties  wishing  to  employ  superin- 
tendents, teachers  for  any  position,  or  teachers  of  special  branches,  will 
do  well  to  apply  to  this  office.  We  can  put  them  in  communication  with 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  successful  experience  who  desire  or 
should  have  new  positions. 

It  is  expected  that  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Associa- 


tion at  Put-in  Bay,  the  first  week  of  July,  will  be  one  of  unusual  inter- 
est. The  programme  is  a  good  one,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  a  large 
attendance.  The  teachers  of  Ohio  should  be  out  in  strong  force  to  wel- 
come the  teachers  of  Michigan  and  Indiana. 

Thb  School  Board  of  Cincinnati  is  engaged  in  its  annual  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  of  retrenchment.  It  has  the  assistance  of  the  daily 
papers,  which  have  the  advantage  of  not  being  responsible  for  the  char- 
acter or  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  Commercidl  easily  figures  out  a 
reduction  of  $47,000. 

A  COUNTRY  teacher  wishes  to  know  whether  there  are  high  schools 


in  Ohio  free  to  any  resident  of  the  state.  Our  public  schools,  including 
the  high  schools,  are  free  only  to  the  residents  of  the  dintrUU  Pupils 
who  reside  without  the  district  are  usually  charged  for  tuition.  We 
hope  the  time  may  come  when  Ohio  will  have  free  normal  schools  for 
teachers  who  may  wish  to  improve  their  qualifications. 

Wb  learn  from  Commissioner  Harvey's  report  that  the  following 


teachers  were  granted  State  Certificates  by  the  State  Board  of  Examin- 
ers, at  the  last  examination,  held  at  Put-in  Bay,  July  4th  and  5th,  1873: 
Samuel  Hammitt,  W.  H.  Nelson,  David  0.  Orr,  D.  B.  Moak,  E.  H.  Cook, 
A.  J.  Willoughby,  Miss  Mary  L.  Goodrich,  Miss  C.  A.  Stewart,  Miss 
Sarah  Sisson,  and  Miss  Electa  P.  Bradbury.  We  suppose  that  there  will 
be  an  examination  this  year,  but  we  have  seen  no  announcement  of  time 
or  place. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  (W.  B.  F.)  iuforms  us  that  the  "day  line",  referred 


to  by  Merrill  in  the  April  number,  passes  through  Behring  Strait.  When 
the  Sabbath  bells  ring  in  Alaska,  it  is  Monday  across  the  strait  in  Asia. 
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In  sailing  west  a  day  is  added  when  the  "  day  line  "  is  crossed.  She 
wishes  to  hear  more  on  this  sahject  from  a  scientific  stand-point.  We 
refer  onr  correspondent  to  a  discussion  of  the  question,  ''  Where  does 
Sunday  hegin  ?  "  hy  W.  D,  Henkle,  in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly 
for  March,  1869.  Mr.  Henkle  shows  in  this  article  that  there  is  no  day 
line. 

*  SuPT.  A.  J.  RicKOFF,  of  Cleveland,  has  heen  unanimously  reap- 
pointed for  two  years,  with  his  present  salary,  $4,000.  Supt.  D.  F.  De 
Wolf,  of  Toledo,  and  Supt.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Colnmhus,  have  each 
been  unanimously  reappointed,  with  present  salary,  $3,000.  Each  of  the 
above  cities  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  continuance  of  the  present 
efficient  supervision  of  its  schools. 

Mb.  Alex.  Forbbs,  for  several  years  past  an  agent  of  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  unani- 
mously elected  principal  of  the  new  Cleveland  Normal  School,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $2,500.  The  school  will  be  opened  next.  September  in  the  school 
building  on  Eagle  Street.  The  school  is  to  be  congratulated  on  Mr. 
Forbes's  acceptance  of  the  position,  and  Cleveland  on  the  prospect 
of  so  auspicious  an  opening  of  this  important  institution.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Ruggles,  of  Cincinnati,  succeeds. Mr.  Forbes  as  agent  for  Messrs.  Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong  &  Co.  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Mf.  Ruggles 
formerly  served  this  house  in  a  similar  capacity,  and  his  appointment 
to  BO  important  an  agency  is  a  fit  recognition  of  his  experience  and 
ability. 

Pbof.  D.  D.  Pickett  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  pub-  V 

lie  schools  of  Ravenna,  a  position  he  formerly  filled  for  several  years. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Myers  has  been  unanimously  reappointed  principal  of  the 

public  schools  of  Orrville,  Ohio. Supt.  L.  C.  Laylin,  of  Bellevue, 

has  been  reappointed   for   the  sixth    year,  at  an  increased    salary. 

Supt.  W.  C.  Catlin,  of  New  Carlisle,  and  Mrs,  Catlin,  have  been 

unanimously  reappointed  to  the  positions  they  have  held  for  fpur 

years  past. Supt.  W.  S.  Eversole,  of  Marion,  has  b^en  unanimously 

reappointed,  and  will  enter  upon  his  fourth  year  in  September  next. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Cole,  of  Wilmington,  0.,  has  been  elected  superintendent 
o!  the  public  schools  of  Lawrence,  Ks. Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  San- 
dusky, is  superintendent  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Sandusky, 
Oberlin,  Elyria,  and  Fremont. 


A  Mabiok  paper  states  that  the  public  schools  have  made  remark- 
able progress  in  study  and  discipline  in  the  past  three  years — a  result 
attributed  to  the  efficient  management  of  Supt  Eversole.    Two  pupils 

graduated  from  the  high  school  in  May. Supt.  Spaulding,  of  Paines- 

ville,  reports  an  enrollment  of  543  phpils  in  the  month  of  April,  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  473.  There  were  259  cases  of  tardiness 
in  the  month,  and  this,  fact  is  made  the  text  for  a  little  plain  ialk  with 

the  patrons  of  the  schools. Supt  Lay lin»  of  Bellevue,  reports  a  good 

attendance  in  every  grade  during  the  entire  year.    The  schools  now  em- 
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ploy  nine  efficient  teachers. The  public  schools  of  Hamilton  closed  a 

prosperous  year  June  23d.    Eight  pupils  graduated  from  the  high  school. 

^The  public  schools,  of  Warren  closed  a  very  satisfactory  year  June 

11th. Mr.  P.  W.  Learch  reports  that  the  Millersburg  Academy,  of 

which  he  has  charge,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  flattering  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  year. 

Barnbsville. — ^The  Enterprise  of  June  11th  contains  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Alex.  Forbes,  principal  elect  of  the  Cleveland  Normal  School, 
in  which  he  states  that  "  the  schools  of  Barnesville,  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  generally  pursued,  in  the  discipline  maintained,  and  in  the 
wholesome  moral  atmosphere  pervading  them,  are  well  worth  ranking 
with  the  best  in  the  state  ",  and  this  result  is  attributed  to  the  fidelity 
and  efficiency  of  Supt.  Yarnell — a  remarkable  attainment  in  one  year, 
we  may  add.  Mr.  Forbes  states  that  ''the  yard  in  front  of  the  main 
school  building  is  certainly  the  finest  on  any  school  premises  in  the 
state."  The  editor  indorses  the  high  compliment  thus  paid  Mr.  Yamell. 
Another  issue  of  the  Enterprise  gives  an  account  of  a  ''Floral  Exposi- 
tion ",  which  was  recently  held  on  the  school  grounds.  It  states  thiit 
the  visitors  were  all  agreeably  surprised  at  the  great  change  effected  in 
the  appearance  of  the  grounds.  The  front  yard  is  laid  off"  in  an  artistic 
manner,  and  flowers  are  planted  in  every  available  space.  A  miniature 
fountain  and  a  beautiful  rockery  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
place.  ■  "  A  few  years  since  ",  says  the  editor,  "  no  one  would  have  ven- 
tured to  plant  flowers  there,  but  now  they  are  planted  and  cared  for  by 
the  children.''  Mr.  Yarnell  informs  us  that  the  Monthly  is  not  very 
popular  among  his  teachers ;  that  "  some  seem  to  read  it  only  under  a 
painful  sense  of  duty."  We  receive  very  few  such  discouraging  reports, 
and  it  would  not  take  many  to  cause  us  to  abandon  a  work  which  affords 
no  adequate  pecuniary  reward.  We  fear  that  it  would  take  a  novel  writer 
of  the  sensational  school  to  interest  a  certain  class  of  teachers. 

Mb.  Carnahan,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  infonne  us 

that  the  railroad  companies  all  refuse  to  make  any  reduction  of  fare  for 
associations  or  conventions  of  any  kind,  but  that  "  Round  Trip  Excur- 
sion Tickets  to  Put-in  Bay  "  are  sold- at  nearly  all  the  stations  on  the 
different  railroads.  The  price  of  these  round-trip  tickets  is  usually  four 
cents  a  mile  one  way  or  two  cents  a  mile  each  way.  Mr.  L.  W.  I>ay,  of 
Cleveland,  railroad  secretary,  informs  us  that  "  the  Columbus,  Spring- 
field and  Sandusky  (Cincinnati  ?)  Railway  will  carry  delegates  from 
Columbus  to  Put-in  Bay  and  return,  including  ly>at,  supper,  luggage, 
etc.,  for  $6.25.  Train  leaves  Columbus  at  10.10  A.M.,  and  reaches  San- 
dusky at  6  P.M.",  in  time  for  the  evening  boat.  Two  steamers  run  regu- 
larly from  Cleveland  to  Put-in  Bay,  one  leaving  daily  at  8  A.M. 

The  Clermont  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  hold  its  next  ses- 
sion in  Felicity,  0.,  commencing  Aug.  10,  1874,  and  continuing  two 
weeks.  Messrs.  U.  T.  Curran,  L.  S.  Thompson,  J.  C.  Morris,  and  J.  H. 
Lay  cock  are  the  foreign  teachers  engaged.  They  will  be  assisted  by  J. 
K.  Parker,  G.  H.  Hill,  and  J.  G.  Moorehead,  teachers  in  the  county. 
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OTHER   STATES  AND    COUNTRIES. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Jubilee  Singers  have  raised  $50,000  in  Great 

Britain  for  Fisk  University. 

Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby,  author  of  several  standard  Greek  works, 

died  recently  at  his  home  in  Salem,  Mass.    In  his  death  the  profession 
of  teaching  loses  one  of  itp  most  eminent  members. 


Mb.  E.  Steiger,  of  New  York,  who  honored  the  enterprise  of  this 

country  by  his  collection  of  American  periodicals  for  the  Vienna  Expo- 
sition, is  now  engaged  in  gathering  the  periodical  publications  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  same  at  the 
Centennial  in  1876,  if  not  earlier. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  has  confirmed  the  decision  of  t^e 

Circuit  Court  of  Kalamazoo,  that  taxes  can  be  levied  for  the  support  of 
high  schools,  and  so  this  vexed  question  is  judicially  settled.  It  would 
b^  well  for  the  enemies  of  high  schools' to  appeal  to  the  next  constitu- 
tional convention,  where  they  may  be  able  to  muster  a  corporaFs  guard ! 

We  learn  from  the  Maine  Journal  of  Education  that  there  have 

been  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  applications  for  admission  to  the 
Anderson  School  of  Natural  History,  but  not  more  than  fifty  students 
can  possibly  be  admitted.  The  necessary  buildings  have  been  erected, 
but  there  is  very  little  money  left  to  carry  on  the  institution. 


Rev.  a.  D.  Mayo,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  delivering 

courses  of  lectures  on  education  in  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  West- 
field,  Mass.,  New  Britain,  Ct.,  and  Providence,  R.I. Dr.  Thomas  Hill, 

now  of  Portland,  Maine,  has  written  a  series  of  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  the  late  Professor  Agassiz,  in  the  form  of  a  letter. Prof. 

Zalmon  Richards,  widely  known  as  an  educator,  has  established  an 
'  agency  for  claims  in  Washington,  B.C. 

Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 


Boston,  has  formally  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  feeling 
that  it  is  time  to  have  relief  from  over-work.  He  has  filled  the  office  for 
upwards  of  seventeen  years,  with  the  ambition  to  help  make  the  schools 
of  Boston  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world — ^a  result  happily  realized.  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Cumston,  head-master  of  the  English  High  School,  has  also 
declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  reflection.  He  iias  served  the  city  as  a 
teacher,  in  difiTerent  positions,  for  more  than  twenty -five  years. 

The  Principals'  Association  of  Chicago  has  devoted  two  successive 


meetings  to  an  earnest  discussion  of  the  subject  of  oral  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  A  resolution  declaring,  in  effect,  that  much  of  the 
time  spent  in  oral  instruction  is  wasted,  was  adopted  at  the  last  meeting. 
Supt.  Pickard  proposes  so  to  modify  the  course  as  to  avoid  the  objections 
urged  against  the  present  system.  The  difficulty,  we  judge,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  oral  and  text-book  courses  are  not  properly  united, 
14* 
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Ninety-six  of  the  students  in  the  three  lower  classes  of  Bowdoin 


College,  Maine,  were  sent  home  on  the  26th  of  May  for  refusing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  military  drill  required  by  the  rules  of  the  goyeming 
boards,  but  most  of  them  subsequently  renewed  the  matricalation 
pledge  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  college,  and  were  permitted  to  return. 
It  is  expected  that  the  drill  will  be  abolished' at  the  close  of  the  present 

term. Eighty-six  of  the  members  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 

classes  of  Michigan  University  were  lately  suspended  for  hazing. 

A  COUNTY  superintendent  of  Pennsylvania  recently  received  this 


unique  description  of  the  solar  system  from  a  student  of  one  of  the 
normal  schools,  who  was  an  applicant  for  a  school.  He  said  that  he  had 
*^ finished  "  geography  :  "  The  8®lar  System  is  that  portion  of  the  earth 
which  surrounds  the  poles  it  is  a  cold  sterile  part  uninhabited  by  man 
and  little  is  known  on  account  of  the  ice  and  cold  obstructing  the  ad- 
vantages of  exploration.    The  distance  from  the  poles  extends  23^  de* 

^Thb  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  June  is  responsible  for  the  fol- 


lowing: "Ohio  has  resolved  not  to  allow  women  a  place  on  school 
boards.  The  Buckeye  state  will  do  better  when  more  highly  civilized." 
We  do  not  know  when  Ohio  thus  resolved.  It  must  haye  been  at  least 
twenty  years  ago.  The  new  Constitution,  to  be  adopted  or  rejected  in 
August  next,  makes  women  eligible  to  any  school  office,  except  that  of 
State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools.  We  believe  that  Pennsylva- 
nia reached  this  high  degree  of  civilization  only  about  one  year  since, 
and  yet  she  was  one  of  the  *'  Original  Thirteen.'' 

The  revised  announcement  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 


cational Association,  to  be  held  in  Detroit,  Aug.  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  states 
that  President  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  will  speak  on  the  National  Uni- 
versity question,  and  that  Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmer  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Prof.  James  Orton,  of  Vassar  College,  will  read  papers  on  the  , 
question  of  coeducation.  *'What  constitutes  a  Consistent  Course  of 
Study  for  Normal  Schools"  is  the  title  of  Prof.  Ogden's  paper.  He  is 
associate  principal  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  not  "  Assistant 
Principal  ",  as  stated  in  the  first  circular.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that 
none  of  the  railroads,  except  the  Detroit  and  Bay  City,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  the  Great  Western,  grant  reduced  rates  of  fare.  The  hotels 
will  charge  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  day. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  has  passed  a  law  that  children  from 


eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  receive  instruction  in  the  common 
English  branches,  either  publicly  or  privately,  for  at  least  fourteen 
weeks  each  year,  and  any  parent  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  law  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  from  one  to  five  dollars  per  week.  The  employment 
of  a  child  under  fifteen,  who  did  not  receive  the  above  instruction  the 
previous  year,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars.  It  is  made  the 
duty  of  trustees  in  each  school  district  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 
So  the  Empire  State  proposes  to  try  compulsory  education,  on  pa,per  at 
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least.  The  legislatore  haa  refused  the  appropriation  of  $126,000,  formerly 
voted  the  academies  of  the  state  on  condition  that  they  give  normal  in- 
straction. 

Judge  Vincent,  of  Erie  county,  Pa.,  in  a  recent  charge,  ruled 

that,  though  the  authority  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils  from  school  is 
vested  by  law  in  the  board  of  directors,  the  teacher  has  the  right  to  ex- 
clude a  refractory  pupil  temporarily  from  school.  He  supposed  a  case  in 
which  it  would  be  the  total  destruction  of  all  order  for  the  teacher  to 
await  the  result  of  a  formal  complaint  to  the  board,  and  added,  "if  a 
pupil  absolutely  refuses  to  obey  a  rightful  order  of  the  teacher,  in  our 
opinion  the  teacher  has  a  right  to  say,  '  You  can  not  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  this  school  until  you  obey  this  order ;  when  you  are  ready 
to  obey,  the  door  is  open  for  you  to  reenter.'  '*  We  have  long  held  that 
the  right  to  exclude  temporarily  a  pupil  from  school  was,  in  the  absence 
of  law  to  the  contrary,  inherent  in  the  teacher's  office,  and  that  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  under  some  circumstances  is  a  necessity.  The  courts 
are  with  great  unanimity  sustaining  the  rightful  authority  of  the  schools. 


We  learn  from  the  lovja  School  Journal  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Massachusetts  decides  that  either  a  teacher  or  parent  has  the  right  to 
correct  a  child  for  misconduct  on  his  way  to  or  from  school.  The  case 
was  that  of  a  parent  vs,  a  teacher,  for  assault  on  a  child,  who  punished  a 
boy  for  throwing  stones  at  a  teamster  while  on  his  way  home  frbm 
school.  The  court  held  that  the  teacher's  authority  is  absolute  at  school, 
the  parent's  absolute  at  home,  and  between  home  and  school  the  juris- 
diction  is  concurrent ;  i.  €.,  either  may  punish.  The  only  care  is,  that 
both  tecu;her  and  parent  keep  punishment  within  its  humane  and  statu- 
tory limits  of  severity.  We  suspect  that  this  statement  makes  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  a  little  too  broad,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  generally 
held  that  the  teacher's  jurisdiction  refers  only  to  cases  of  misconduct 
that  affect  the  reputation,  discipline,  or  prosperity  of  the  school.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  secure  the  full  text  of  this  important  decision. 

California  is  to  try  the  experiment  of  compulsory  education. 

The  law  which  takes  effect  July  1st,  provides  that  persons  having  charge 
of  chOdren  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteeft  shall  send  them,  to  a 
public  or  private  school  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  school  year  of.  the 
district  in  which  the  children  reside.  Exceptions  are  allowed  in  cases 
of  bodily  or  mental  weakness,  sickness  or  extreme  poverty  of  parents,, 
and  when  children  have  already  Required  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
branches  of  study  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  or  when  they  reside 
more  than  one  mile  by  the  nearest  traveled  road  from  the  public  scbooL 
The  penalty  imposed  on  parents  and  guardians  is  $2&  for  the  first  offense, 
and  $50  for  each  subsequent  offense.  This  law  brin^the  school  system 
of  California  nearer  the  Prussian  model  than  that  of  any  other  Ameri* 
can  state.  The  text-books  used  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  course  of 
study  and  instruction  are  prescribed  by  a  State  Board,  and  even  th« 
questions  used  by  county  and  city  examiners  in  the  examination  of 
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teachers  are  prepared  and  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Examina- 
tion, which  has  also  power  to  grant  four  grades  of  state  certificates.  In 
no  other  state  is  teaching  as  fully  recognized  as  a  profession  as  in  Calf- 
fornia.     We  hope  soon  to  give  an  outline  of  its  system  of  certificates. 

A  FRIEND  in  New  York  City  gives  us  a  brief  explanation  of  the 

difficulty  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  vaguely  referred  to  in  the 
dispatches  of  the  Associated  Press.    In  his  annual  report  the  city  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Field,  asked  the  Board  of  Education  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  doing  away  with  mixed  classes  in  the  public  schools,  inti- 
mating, pretty  broadly,  that  he  was  personally  cognizant  of  many  cases 
in  which  the  worst  moral  results  had  been  caused  by  bringing  boys  and 
girls  thus  into  contact.    This  charge  produced  some  excitement  in  the 
board  and  among  the  citizens.    A  committee  of  investigation  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  board,  and  the  principals,  feeling  that  their  reputation 
was  to  a  certain  extent  involved,  asked  that  the  superintendent  be  re- 
quired to  state  specifically  what  cases  of  immoral  conduct  had  come 
under  his  observation.    The  investigation  was  conducted  secretly  and, 
as  a  result,  the  investigating  committee  has  recommended  that  ^'mixe4  " 
classes  be  discontinued,  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done.    This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  superintendent's  charges  were  to  some  extent,  at  least,  sub- 
stantiated, but  our  correspondent  does  not  know  to  what  extent  or  the 
nature  of  the  testimony.    We  are  promised  a  full  statement  of  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  as.  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  investigatioii  has  ascertained  the  cau%e  of  this  sad  condition  of  things 
in  Brooklyn,  when  the  experience  of  all  the  larger  cities  in  the  West, 
where  mixed  schools  have  long  been  preferred,  has  disclosed  no  such 
result  or  tendency.    Is  the  discipline  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  at  fault? 
W^  hope  that  the  educational  world  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  facts 
involved. 

Illinois. — The  General  Assembly  has  passed  a  law  to  protect  colofe4 
children  in  their  rights  to  attend  public  schools.  It  makes  the  exclusion 
of  a  child  from  a  public  school,  on  account  of  color,  an  offense  punisha- 
ble by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
We  believe  that  New  York  has  a  similar  law.  Another  act  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  abolishes  the  provisional  certificate, 
and  requires  every  teacher  to  hold  a  regular  certificate  of  either  the  first 
or  the  second  grade.  The  second  grade  certifies  that  the  holder  is  quali- 
fied to  teach  the  common  English  branches  and  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  first  grade  adds  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences, 
physiology,  and  the  laws  of  health.  This  is  a  recession  from  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  the  amended  law,  but  we  think  it  is  an  improvement. 
Advanced  positions  are,  usually,  most  securely  won  by  approaches. 
Supt.  Bateman  has  issued  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  the  state 
to  participate  in  the  Agassiz  memorial  movement.  His  heart  is  as  true 
as  his  head* 
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No  Sex  in  Education  ;  or,  An  Eaual  Chance  for  Both  Boys  and  Girls. 
By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Dupfby,  author  of  "  What  Women  Should  Know",  etc. 
Philadelphia:  J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co. 

This  is  a  spirited  and  indignant  review  of  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Sex  in  Edu- 
cation ",  which  the  author  regards  as  a  blow  not  only  against  the  higher 
education  of  woman,  but  against  her  advancement  in  every  walk  of  life, 
not  strictly  domestic.  She  boldly  denies  Dr.  Clarke's  position  that  girls 
need  a  periodic  remission  of  labor  and  study,  asserting  that  nature  has 
kindly  provided  them  with  an  extra  supply  of  strength,  vigor,  and  en- 
durftnce  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  catamenial  function ;  that  she  has 
been  lavish  with  the  gift  of  vitality  to  girls  for  this  very  purpose.  She 
holds  that  if  a  girl  is  allowed  the  same  opportunity  of  physical  develop- 
ment as  a  boy,  and  is  equally  free  from  the  restraints  and  burdens  im- 
posed by  fashion  and  society,  that  she  will  show  equal  powers  of  en- 
durance. She  believes  that  much  of  the  evil  referred  to  by  Dr.  Clarke 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  girls  are  not  allowed  sufficient  out-door  exercise 
and  the  freedom  of  a  natural  life.  In  brief,  she  holds  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  physical  organization  of  woman  that  forbids  identical 
coeducation.  There  are  a  few  incautious  claims  and  admissions  in  the 
work  which  weaken  somewhat  its  positions.  It  is  claimed,  as  an  exam- 
ple, that  girls  far  outstrip  their  brothers  in  study  because  it  is  their 
ruling  ambition  to  receive  the  highest  mark  of  merit,  and  so  they  enter 
with  the  whole  force  of  their  nature  into  their  studies.  It  is  true  that 
this  fact  is  attributed  to  their  restrained  life  out  of  school,  but  it  con- 
cedes the  greater  danger  of  over-study  in  the  case  of  girls.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  generally  overlooked  in  the  discussion  that  the  regimen 
of  the  schools  must  be  adapted  to  society  as  it  is.  It  is  also  asserted  on 
page  14  that  the  splendid  physical  development  of  the  Syrian  girls, 
whom  Dr.  Clarke  saw  in  a  Turkish  harem,  **  is  never  attained  except  at 
the  expense  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature.*'  This,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  concedes  an  important  issue,  if  not  the  main  one.  But  the  book  is 
^n  earnest  and  effective  defense  of  coeducation,  whatever  may  be  true 
of  it  as  a  review  of  Dr.  Clarke's  work. 

4 

A  Brief  Course  in  Geography.    Philadelphia :  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

-This  work  is  intended  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  shorter  course  in  geog- 
raphy than  is  presented  in  *'  Warren's  Common-School  Geography  "  and 
other  geographies  of  like  grade.  The  abridgement  is  effected  by  giving 
less  details  in  all  departments  of  the  study,  and  by  stating  little  in  the 
text  which  the  pupil  can  learn  by  studying  the  map — a  valuable  feature. 
Too  much  of  the  descriptive  text  in  most  school  geographies  is  a  formal 
statement  of  what  is  obvious  on  glancing  at  the  map,  and  the  pupil  is 
thus  told  what  a  well-directed  question  would  enable  him  easily  to  dis- 
cover. The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  similar  to  the  **  Common-School 
Geography  ",  but  we  notice  several  hew  features  and  important  improve- 
ments. The  old  plan  of  representing  the  political  divisions  by  different 
colors  is  adhered  to,  and  the  maps  are  commendably  free  from  details 
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which  are  not  referred  to  in  text  or  questions.  The  maps  and  illustra- 
tions are  generally  excellent.  We  do  not  see  why  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
are  included  in  the  section  of  the  "  Pacific  States  and  Territories  "  in 
the  map  on  page  23,  and  the  excepting  of  Texas  in  Chapter  VI,  and 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  Chapter  VII,  strikes  us  as  very  awkward,  if 
not  unnecessary.  The  volume  closes  with  a  concise  and  yet  very  com- 
plete presentation  of  Apgar^s  well-known  system  of  map-drawing.  In  ' 
mechanical  execution,  including  typography,  paper,  and  binding,  the 
volume  is  a  credit  to  the  excellent  taste  and  enterprise  of  the  publishers. 

Technical  Education:  What  It  is,  and  What  American  Public  Schools 
should  Teach.  An  Essay  based  on  an  Examination  of  the  Methods 
and  Results  of  Technical  Education  in  Europe,  as  shown  by  Official 

Reports.    By  Charles  B.  Stktson.    Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

• 

The  object  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  introduction,  is '  '*  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  what  has  been  done  for  the  technical  education  of  work- 
men in  Europe,  how  it  has  been  done,  what  the  evident  results  are,  and 
what  it  is  there  urged  should  be  further  attempted."  It  is  mainly  com- 
posed  of  extracts  from  governmental  reports,  but  the  author  has  added 
a  few  pages  of  remarks,  generally  well-considered,  on  American  educa- 
tion and  the  need  of  providing  for  the  better  technical  and  industrial 
education  of  the  people.  It  is  urged  that  the  natural  sciences,  as  chem- 
istry, botany,  and  physiology,  should  be  made  '^  a  distinguishing  feature 
in  popular  education  '' ;  that  drawing  should  have  "  a  conspicuous 
place " ;  and  that  these  modifications  of  the  present  system  of  public 
instruction  should  be  supplemented  by  the  ofganieation  of  special 
schools,  now  so  common  in  Europe,  for  the  technical  education  of  work- 
men. While  we  heartily  approve  of  the  general  introduction  of  draw- 
ing and  the  elements  not  only  of  the  natural  but  also  of  the  physical 
sciences  into  public  schools,  we  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  calling  such 
instruction  'technical"  or  '* industrial. ''  Physiology  does  not  bear 
more  directly  upon  *Hhe  great  industries"  than  reading  or  writing,  or 
arithmetic  or  geometry.  The  applications  of  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  to  the  arts  and  trades  can  only  be  incidentally  taught  in  public 
schools.  We  also  object  to  the  author's  statement  that  the  popular  edu- 
cation of  to-day  may  be  described  as  "  literary."  More  than  half  of  the 
instruction  of  our  high  schools  is  devoted  to  the  mathematics,  the  nat- 
ural and  physical  sciences,  and  history.  But  these  criticisms  do  not 
affect  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  compilation  of  official  utterances  and 
suggestions  respecting  a  very  important  and  too  much  neglected  depart^ 
nent  of  education.  We  can  indorse  all  that  is  ssid  in  favor  of  a  system 
of  technical  schools,  but  we  object  to  the  subordination  of  public 
M;hool  education  to  '*the  great  industries."  The  first  and  highest  work 
of  the  public  school  is  to  educate  man  as  man  and  not  as  a  workman. 

Thb  Birds  of  North  America.  Drawn  from  Life,  and  Uniformly  reduced 
to  One-Quarter  their  Natural  Size.  By  Theodore  Jasper,  A.M.,  M.IX 
Columbus,  Ohio :  Jacob  H.  Studer,  Publisher. 

We  have  received  the  first  seven  parts  of  this  great  work,  which,  when 
completed,  will  contain  about  thirty-six  parts,  designed  to  be  bound  in 
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two  Yolumes.  Each  part  contahis  four  beautifully  colored  plates,  twelve 
by  fifteen  inches,  and  ei^ht  pages  of  handsome  letter-press,  printed  on 
fti)e,  heavy  tinted  paper.  The  two  volumes  are  to  contain  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  over  six  hundred  different  species  of  birds  known  to 
exist  on  this  continent,  with  a  |>opular  account  of  their  habits  and  char- 
acteristics, ^he  parts  now  published  fully  justify  the  high  claims  of  the 
publisher.    The  work  is  sold  by  subscription  only,  at  $1.00  a  part. 

Pbooressive  and  Practical  Mbthods  fob  the  Study  of  the  French  Lak- 
OUAGE.  Parts  I  and  II.  By  F.  Duffet,  Professor  of  Languages,  Mem- 
ber of  the  **  Association  Poly  technique",  Paris,  and  Author  of  Popu- 
lar Method  for  Learning  English.  Cincinnati  and  New  York :  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co. 

Each  of  these  manuals  contains  twenty-five  progressive  lessons,  based 
on  what  seems  to  us  an  excellent  method  of  so  learning  a  foreign  language 
as  to  be  able  to  write  and  speak  it.  The  method  throughout  shows  the 
experience  of  a  practical  and  efficient  teacher,  who  knows  the  value  of 
drill  as  well  as  instruction.  The  books  are  published  in  superior  style, 
with  flexible  cover  (limp  cloth),  a  style  of  binding  which  might  be  more 
generally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  school  books. 

Botany  for  Young  People.  Part  II.  How  Plants  Behave :  How  they 
Move,  Climb,  Employ  Insects  to  work  for  Them,  etc.  By  Asa  Grvy, 
Author  of  Gray's  Botanical  Series.  New  York  and  Chicago  :  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

This  little  manual  is  in  a  sense  the  supplement  of  "  How  Plants  Grow", 
published  some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  widely  used  as  a  "  Botany  for 
Young  People."  It  is  written  in  the  same  clear  and  simple  style,  and 
embodies  the  same  method  of  studying  nature,  a  method  which  com- 
bines both  observation  and  thought,  the  use  of  the  mind's  eye  as  well  as 
the  physical  sense.  It  is  a  capital  manual  for  young  pupils  who  are  be- 
ginning the  study  of  plant-life.  It  is  worthy  of  the  unequaled  series  of 
botanical  text-books  to  which  it  has  been  added. 

61BOLOQY.  With  Illustrations.  By  Archibald  Gbikib,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
director  of  the  Geolopcal  Survey  of  Scotland,  and  Murchison-Profes- 
sor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  the  "  Science  Primers  ",  edited  by  Professor  Hux- 
ley, Roscoe,  and  Balfour  Stewart,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series. 
The  more  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  geology  are  explained  and 
stated  in  a  very  simple  and  lucid  manner,  uid  yet  there  is  no  childish 
attempt  to  write  down  to  the  capacity  of  children.  The  manual  is  an 
Iftno.  of  128  pages,  and  is  bound  in  limp  cloth,  uniform  with  the  other 
books  of  the  series.    It  is  well  illustrated. 

Pennbwill's  Daily  and  Monthly  Report  Book  for  Graded  Schools  is 
designed  for  the  use  of  superintendents  and  principals.  It  contains 
ruled  and  printed  forms  for  a  complete  record  of  a  system  of  graded 
schools  for  one  year.  It  is  a  unique  record,  and  will  be  found  very  con- 
venient. 
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NEW  BOOKS  R-EOEIVED. 

The  Amateur  Actor.  A  Collection  of  Plays  for  School  and  Home.  By 
W.  H.  Venable,  Author  of  "  The  School  Stage."  Cincinnati  and  New 
York  :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.    Price,  $1.60. 

Progressive  and  Practical  Method  for  the  Study  op  the  French  Lan- 
guage By  F.  Duflfet,  Professor  of  Languages, Paris.  Part  Second. 
Cincinnati  and  New  York :    Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.    Price,  fl.OO. 

The  Great  Conversers  and  Other  Essays.  By  Wm.  Mathews,  LL.D., 
Author  of  "  Getting  on  in  the  World."  Second  Edition.  Chicago : 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    Price,  $1.75. 

The  World  on  Wheels  and  Other  Sketches.  By  Benj.  F.  Taylor. 
Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

Second  Book  of  Botany.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Observation  and 
Study  of  Plants.  Bv  Eliza  A.  Youmans.  Author  of  "The  First  Book 
of  Botany."    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

Science  Primers.  V.  Geology.  By  Archibald  Geikie,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  8- 
With  Illustrations.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Sheldon's  Readers:  Sheldon's  Primer^  First  Reader,  Second  Reader, 
Third  Reader.  By  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Principal  of  Oswego  State  Normal 
and  Training  School.    New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

Pbnnbwill's  Graded  School  Daily  and  Monthly  Report  Book.  By  D. 
H.  Pennewill,  Supt.  Graded  Schools,  Rockville,  Ind.  Price,  by  mail, 
$2.00. 

History  op  Pedagogics:  Twelve  Lectures  before  the  Cincinnati  Teach- 
ers' Association.  By  W.  N.  Hailman,  A.M.  Cincinnati  and  New  York : 
Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.    Price,  75  cts. 

PAMPHLETS    AND   CATALOGUES. 

Chas.  Darwin:  A  Lecture  by  Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  Cleveland,  O. 

Kindergaten  Toys  and  How  to  Use  Them.  By  Heinrich  Hoffman,  Pupil 
of  Fredrich  Froebel,    New  York :  E.  Steiger.    Price,  20c. 

Chivalrie.  With  the  Rules  of  the  Game.  Worcester,  Mass. :  West  A 
Lee. 

Circular  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  at  Boston.  First  Year. 
1873-4. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  0.   1873-4.   Rev.  W.  H.  Scott,  A.M.,  President 

Hiram  College,  Hirm,  0.     1874.    Burke  A.  Hinsdale,  A.M.,  President. 

Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1874-5.    T.  Morris  Perot,  President 

Register  and  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Allen  R.  Benton,  A.M.  LL.D.,  Chancellor. 

Youngstown  Eclectic  Institute,  Youngstown,  0.  R.  Courtney,  A.B., 
President. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O.  Rev.  L.  D.  McCabe,  D.D., 
Acting  President. 

Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  0.,  1873-4,    Eli  T.  Tappan,  LL.D.,  President 

Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  O.  Rev.  H.  A.  Thompson,  D.D., 
President. 


COLUMBUS.— The  City  Board  of  Examiners  will  hold  the  annual  ex- 
amination of  applicants  for  positions  in  the  public  Schools  on  the  9th 
and  lOth  days  of  July,  1874. 
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SEX  OR  NO  SEX  IN  EDUCATION. 

* 

The  question  whether  the  sexes  are  to  be  differently  educated 
or  not,  is. far  from  being  settled.  The  following  suggestions  do 
not  claim  to  answer  it  definitely,  but  solely  to  represent  a  forty 
years'  practice  in  teaching  both  the  sexes  by  a  teacher  who 
started  on  his  course  with  the  belief  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  sexes. 

In  Asiatic  schools  and  countries  this  question  is  not  enter- 
tained at  all.  Wherever  the  sexual  maturity  of  women  begins 
with  the  tenth  and  is  fully  attained  with  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth year  of  age,  on  an  average,  there  woman  is  fore-doomed 
to  a  more  or  less  servile  position ;  her  education  to  anything 
like  that  of  man  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  hardly  possible.  She 
can  not  show  any  mental  aspirations ;  the  rapid  growth  of  her 
physical  nature  absorbing  both  time  and  force  needed  for  higher^ 
culture.  For  it  is  a  fact,  well-known  to  educators,  that  the 
gentler  sex  ceases  to  make  mental  efforts,  if  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  self-improvement  is  not  laid  before  the  beginning  of 
womanhood. 

It  is  with  the  advent  in  history  of  the  white  Aryan  race,  and 
more  especially  the  Germanic  family  of  nations,  that  the  social 
position  of  woman  rises,  and  her  education  becomes  gradually 
equal  to  that  of  man.  That  race,  when  it  started  from  its  Asi- 
atic cradle,  found  "the  more  desirable  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  densely  settled  by  the  older  races,  the  black  and  the 
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yellow,  and  the  only  direction  in  which  it  could  spread,  lay 
in  the  sparsely  inhabited  regions  of  the  Northwest,  where  a 
more  severe  climate  and  the  mighty  forests  of  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  forced  men  into  a  more  energetic  exercise  of  all 
their  bodily  and  mental  endowments.  Here  the  period  of  sex- 
ual maturity  of  woman  sets  in  with  the  fourteenth  year  of  age, 
on  an  average ;  here  she  acquired  both  time  and  force  for  men- 
tal aspirations.  Besides,  the  mission  of  the  Germanic  family 
to  conquer  all  the  world,  by  developing  all  the  latent  energies 
of  mind  and  body,  could  not  be  carried  out  without  elevating 
the  educational  and  social  qualities  of  the  female  sex.  This 
being  understood  at  an  early  period  of  history,  led  to  a  better 
education  of  the  sex,  which  was  considerably  checked  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  be  more  and  more  revived  in  modern  times. 

This  short  glance  at  history  goes  far  enough  to  prove  that 
the  education  of  woman  was  and  is  prejudiced  by  a  one-sided 
experience,  originating  from  adverse  climatic  circumstances. 
Woman  suflFers  under  the  same  prejudice  under  which  the 
working  classes  and  servile  races  have  always  suffered.  They 
were  not  equally  educated,  or  not  educated  at  all,  because  there 
was  no  belief  in  the  possibility  of  their  education,  and  because 
the  ruling  class  (or  sex)  was  anxious  to  preserve  its  ascendency. 
But  just  as  a  riper  experience  has  settled  the  fact  that  the 
working  classes,  and  even  servile  races,  can  be  improved  by 
education,  even  to  no  limit,  just  so  experience  has  established 
the  truth  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  mind  of  the 
sexes. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  essential  difference  ?  We  mean 
that  all  the  distinguishing  mental  qualities  of  mankind  may 
be  equally  developed  in  either  sex.  We  do  not  mean  that  the 
proportion  in  the  development  of  the  several  forces  can  ever 
be  the  same  in  any  two  individuals,  whether  men  or  women. 
One  individual  will,  even  under  the  most  uniform  education, 
excel  in  force  of  will,  another  in  logic,  another  in  imagination, 
etc.  One  will,  in  spite  of  the  all-sided  strengthening  of  his 
mental  faculties,  become  a  better  poet,  another  a  better  math- 
ematician, another  a  better  observer  of  natural  phenomena,  etc., 
than  all  the  others.  Just  so  women  as  a  class  will,  even  under 
a  perfect  equality  of  education,  become  better  housekeepers, 
educators  of  infants,  teachers  of  the  young,  nurses  and  econo- 
mists, than  men  as  a  class. 

There  are  two  purposes  of  education,  the  material  and  the 
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formal.  The  latter  aims  at  a  development  of  every  single  func- 
tion of  the  mind  into  full  self-activity  and  power  of  self-im- 
provement, and  should  precede  the  former ;  should,  indeed,  be 
the  only  one  during  the  years  preceding  sexual  maturity.  The 
material  purpose  of  education  aims  at  a  cultivation  of  special 
endowments  needed  for  a  special  calling,  which  should  begin 
with  the  period  of  sexual  maturity,  when  all  the  special  incli- 
nations and  powers  have  developed  themselves  sufficiently  to 
indicate  a  person's  fitness  for  a  special  vocation.  Hence  it  is 
self-evident,  that  the  formal  education  of  both  the  sexes  should 
be  exactly  the  same — an  education  into  true  humanity;  but 
that  the  material  education  should  be  proportional,  i.  e.,  equal 
in  quantity,  different  in  kind.  Yet  it  should  be  understood 
that  inclination  to,  and  freedom  of  choice  of,  a  vocation  be  just 
as  much  respected  in  the  one  sex  as  in  the  other,  and  that  no 
avenue  to  any  calling  in  life  should  be  closed,  or  rendered  less 
easil}'  accessible  to  one  sex  than  to  the  other. 

It  is  not  for  the  men  to  decide  what  is  "woman's  sphere", 
and,  a?  a  consequence,  what  should  be  her  education  for  that 
sphere.  If  the  contrary  principle  be  upheld,  any  one  set  or 
class  of  .persons  would  have  just  as  much  right  to  decide  what 
should  be  the  sphere  and  education  of  all  other  classes.  This 
means  class-rule,  caste-dominion,  despotism  of  every  kind. 
Every  human  being  should  have  a  sacred  right  to  decide  his 
own  sphere  and  his  education  therefor,  under  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  his  natural  guardians,  as  long  as  he  is  not  of 
age,  under  his  sole  right  when  of  age,  the  guardianship  to  re- 
lax with  the  growing  faculties  for  self-government  of  the  pupil. 
These  being  self-evident  truths,  it  is  an  intolerable  abuse  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  male  half  of  mankind  to  decide  what 
woman  is  not  fit  for,  and  what  she  should  not  be  educated  for. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  sphere  of  action  in  which  woman 
has  not  yet  excelled  under  equal  chances  with  men ;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  the  world  grows  up  to  a  sense  of  justice  to 
womankind,  the  number  of  women  excelling  in  almost  any 
sphere  of  human  accomplishments  rapidly  increases.  An  in- 
calculable amount  of  talent  in  women,  which  now  is  wasted, 
and  with  it  of  human  happiness,  which  now  is  lost,  would  be 
utilized  under  an  equality  of  education  of  the  sexes. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  woman  having,  on  an  average,  from 
one  to  two  years  less  time  for  her  "formal "  education  than  man 
has  for  his,  educational  arrangements  should  take  this  fact  into 
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careful  consideration,  lest  the  mental  and  physical  health  of 
the  sex  be  seriously  endangered.  This  can  most  appropriately 
be  achieved,  if  a  natural  compensation  is  taken  into  account, 
to  wit,  that  girls  may  begin  their  schooling  generally  one  year 
before  boys,  being  mentally  awake  at  an  earlier  period,  and  that 
they  be  advanced  somewhat  more  rapidly  from  grade  to  grade, 
being  quicker  on  the  whole  than  boys. 

There  is  another  physiological  fact  to  be  considered  in  coedu- 
cation :  After  sexual  maturity  has  appeared,  woman  loses 
about  one-fourth  of  her  time  by  bodily  indisposition,  which  re- 
acts on  her  mental  power.  During  these  periods  she  should 
not  be  compelled  to  the  same  regularity  in  her  studies  as  in  the 
rest  of  her  schooling  time,  or  great  mischief  may  result  to  her 
constitution.  In  those  schools  where  instruction  chiefly  con- 
sists in  assigning  chapters  from  text-books  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  the  standing  of  the  individual  pupil  is  adjudged 
according  to  the  number  of  recitations  more  or  less  perfect, 
there  exists  a  difficulty  as  to  the  equal  treatment  of  the  sexes, 
and  there  the  ambition  of  the  girls  may  tend  to  their  over- 
working themselves  mentally.  But  this  is  an  argument,  not 
against  coeducation,  but  against  its  faulty  methods.  Suppose 
the  drudgery  of  learning  text-books  verbatim  by  heart  were 
superseded  by  rational  instruction — objective  teaching — and 
the  daily  recitations  supplanted  by  examinations,  both  oral 
and  in  writing,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  the  girls  would  make 
up  for  their  lost  time  in  their  periods  of  full  health,  and  they 
could  not  easily  be  injured  thereby.  Even  the  young  men 
would  be  benefited  by  doing  away  with  the  formal  memorizing 
of  text-books.  The  only  reasonable  mode  of  using  the  latter  is 
for  repetition  of  facts  already  learned  in  school  by  objective 
teaching.  Those  who  insist  that  the  periodical  indisposition 
of  women  renders  their  coeducation  p'erilous,  prove  too  much. 
They  prove  that  even  in  schools  exclusively  destined  for  young 
women,  a  strict  class-system  can  not  be  upheld,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  women  can  not  be  otherwise  educated  than  by  pri- 
vate instruction,  which  is  at  war  with  all  pedagogical  expe- 
rience. 

The  facts  furnished  by  history  and  experience  are  conclusive 
as  to  this  point.  In  all  Catholic  countries  where  the  coeduca- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  paralyzed,  where  the  girls  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  are  reared  to  maturity  in  the  convents,  and  those  of  the 
laboring  classes  are  not  at  all  or  little  educated,  domestic  hap- 
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piness  and  the  home  education  of  children  are  insufiBcient,  and 
the  material  welfare  and  political  power  of  the  nation  are 
greatly  impaired.  In  all  the  Protestant  nations  where  a  greater 
share  of  education  is  accorded  to  women,  domestic  happiness 
and  family  education  are  better  cared  for,  and  material  wealth 
and  political  power  follow  as  a  consequence.  And  even  among 
the  Protestant  nations  domestic  bliss  and  material  power  grow 
proportionally  with  the  better  education  of  women,  a  rising  in 
the  scale  being  visible  from  Germany  upwards  to  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Scandinavia,  England,  and  finally  the  United  States. 
True  happiness  in  wedlock  will  rarely  be  found  but  where  the 
wife  is  at  an  intellectual  level  with  the  husband,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  import  of  his  professional  calling,  per- 
haps to  assist  him  in  its  details,  to  share  in  his  aspirations, 
cares,  and  anxieties,  and  in  his  philosophical  and  religious 
views  and  educational  tenets. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  kindergartening  is  productive  of 
facility  for  perfect  coeducation.  Among  children  who  are  for 
two  or  three  years  members  of  a  kindergarten  after  FroebePs 
model,  the  girls  will  invariably  turn  out  a  greater  proportion 
of  able  and  zealous  learners  in  any  department  of  study  than 
the  boys — equal  age  considered.  At  their  fourteenth  year  they 
will  equal  boys  of  sixteen,  if  their  subsequent  education  be 
equal.  Grammar,  geometry,  algebra,  physical  geography, 
chemistry,  and  physics  are  not  too  abstruse,  not  at  all  repulsive 
to  girls  rationally  educated;  and  if  proper  gymnastic  exercises 
be  connected  with  the  school,  they  stand  such  mental  efforts 
remarkably  well. 

From  sexual  maturity  upwards,  the  girls  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  go  through  a  six  months'  training  in  the  practice 
and  theory  of  kindergartening,  so  as  to  be  able  to  become  good 
mothers.  They  should  furthermore  have  a  chance  to  learn  of 
physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany,  and  finally  of  the 
arts — those  chapters  applying  to  the  kitchen,  domestic  econo- 
my, the  nursing  of  children  and  of  patients,  likewise  garden- 
ing, vocal  music,  drawing,  and  modeling,  All  these  branches 
should,  however,  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  special  study 
for  some  profession.  A  course  of  universal  history  (combined 
with  geography)  would  also  be  advisable  for  girls  as  for  boys, 
provided  that  it  be  real  history,  not,  as  now  too  commonly,  a  conge- 
ries of  garbled  facts  subservient  to  party  or  sectarian  ends,  or 
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of  an  infinity  of  facts  which  teach  nothing  beyond  their  own 
stupid  existence. 

The  greatest  detriment  to  the  cause  of  education  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  real  educators  (teachers  and  women)  have  lit- 
tle or  no  influence  on  the  general  organization  of  schools  and 
education.  If  they  could  wield  a  paramount  influence  on  school 
government,  instead  of  politicians,  sects,  and  men  in  general ; 
if  the  real  educators  were  as  influential  in  their  own  sphere, 
as,  for  instance,  physicians  in  theirs,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  equal  coeducation  of  the  sexes  would  soon  be  a  settled  fact. 
Even  if  it  be  true,  what  sometimes  is  asserted,  that  educators 
as  a  class  are  apt  to  disagree  in  most  issues  of  their  profession, 
it  can  nevertheless  be  shown  that  this  very  lack  of  harmony  of 
ideas  is  owing  to  their  dependence  upon  more  powerful  in- 
fluences. Placed  between  their  principles  and  better  judgment 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  bread  and  butter  on  the  other, 
their  choice  is  rarely  free.  It  would  be  far  different,  if,  left  to 
themselves,  they  could  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  philosophy  of 
their  art,  and  to  that  of  their  own  experience.  Astronomers 
decide  upon  the  manner  of  building  observatories,  of  construct- 
ing their  instruments  and  tools,  and  of  using  them.  Chemical 
laboratories  are  not  regulated  after  the  whims  of  political  par- 
ties, or  any  "  powers  that  be  ",  but  according  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  chemical  science.  Hospitals,  sanitary  laws,  nay,  even 
the  private  medical  practice,  are  administered  by  experts  from 
the  contemporaneous  standpoint  of  the  science  and  the  art  of 
medicine,  and  so  throughout  all  the  dominions  of  science  and 
art.  Only  and  exclusively  in  pedagogy,  the  philosophy  of  the 
science  and  art  is.  made  subservient  to  outside  influences,  and 
the  class  or  personal  interests  of  laymen.  Educators  as  a  class 
have  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  to  decide  how  education 
should  be  administered.  Their  calling  is  a  more  or  less  servile 
calling,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  teaching  is  no  profession  at 
all ;  why  it  is  chosen  for  life  by  a  very  few  persons  only ;  why 
its  candidates  are  as  a  rule  not  those  best  fitted  for  it  by  nature 
and  education  ;  why  its  practice  is  immensely  behind  its  the- 
ory, which  might  almost  be  called  perfection  itself;  and  why 
its  results  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  what  they  could  be. 

The  advocates  of  coeducation  should  then,  first  of  all,  agitate 
to  the  effect  that  educators,  as  a  body,  should  have  a  paramount 
influence  in  framing  all  educational  institutions  and  laws  ac- 
cording to  the  philosophy  of  their  calling.        Adolf  Douai. 

Nevxirky  JV.  J. 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  TEACHING  OP  DRAWING. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  common  school  to  unfold  uniformly 
and  to  their  fullest  extent  all  the  powers  of  its  pupils,  so  as  to 
furnish  them  the  elements  of  future  usefulness  and  success. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  when  none  of  the  studies  are 
turned  into  what  is  popularly  termed  "  hobbies  "-"when  to 
every  one  is  allotted  its  full  share  of  time  and  attention. 

Of  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools,  none  fares  worse  in 
this  respect  than  drawing.  Whenever  time  has  to  be  gained 
(for  any  cause),  drawung,  that  pedagogical  step-child,  is  sure  to 
be  the  sufferer.  There  exists,  on  the  part  of  many  teachers,  a 
tendency  to  regard  drawing  as  a  sort  of  outside  study,  well 
enough  to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  and  to  serve  as  a  pleasant 
recreation  from  severer  work.  They  regard  it  as  totally  un- 
worthy of  being  ranked  with  the  three  "R's."  Yet,  in  order 
to  insure  success,  drawing  must  not  be  counted  an  isolated 
study  of  secondary  importance,  but  must  claim  and  hold  its 
place  as  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  school  system.  Fortu- 
nately educators  are  beginning  to  discover  their  mistake  in 
this  direction,  and  to  realize  the  importance  of  drawing  as  an 
educational  factor. 

The  question,  "Why  should  drawing  be  taught  in  our  public 
schools  ?  "  has  been  discussed  and  ventilated  to  such  an  extent 
that  little  remains  to  be  added  to  the  arguments.  In  short,  the 
aims  of  instruction  in  drawing  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 
To  train  the  eye  to  a  correct  estimation  of  distances  and  pro- 
portions ;  to  enable  the  hand  to  coin  into  lines  the  impressions 
of  real  objects  and  to  translate  into  reality  the  fanciful  combi- 
nations of  a  prolific  imagination.  Moreover,  it  proposes  to  cul- 
tivate the  taste,  to  foster  and  to  intensify  the  love  of  ornament 
and  of  the  beautiful,  and  to  impress  habits  of  accuracy,  order, 
and  neatness  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Of  what  great  value 
is  a  knowledge  of  drawing  to  the  scientist,  the  mechanic,  in- 
deed to  every  person!  A  few  strokes  of  the  pencil  will  often 
express  more  and  convey  clearer  ideas  than  pages  of  well-put 
words.  Think,  to  cite  an  instance,  of  describing  the  human 
frame  without  illustrations.  Whoever  attended  the  lectures  by 
Prof.  Agassiz  or  Morse,  well  remember  with  pleasure  the  addi- 
tional interest  imparted  to  their  subject  by  their  rapidly  exe- 
cuted^ spirited  crayon  delineations. 
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A  thorough  systematic  course  of  drawing,  commencing  at  an 
early  age,  when  there  are  fe^er  trains  of  thought  occupying 
the  mind,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other,  and  when  the 
joints  and  tendons  of  the  hand  are  yet  flexible,  will  most  surely 
accomplish  these  results;  perhaps  more. 

The  course  of  drawing  suitable  for  common  schools,  which 
deal  with  the  masses,  must  necessarily  differ  from  that  adopted 
in  art  aad  industrial  schools.  These  aim  at  the  education  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  artists  and  professionalists. 
In  this  latter  case,  individual  direction  with  lectures  to  the 
entire  class  are  preferred.  In  the  former,  as  a  rule,  simulta- 
neous class  teaching  will  more  surely  an''  readily  lead  to  ac- 
ceptable results.  Here  a  lar  e  number  of  children  are  to  be 
instructed,  nof  because  they  show  an  unusual  aptitude  for  .the 
subject,  but  because  a  faculty,  existing  in  a  latent,  dormant 
state,  is  to  be  awakened  and  brought  to  the  surface.  The  old- 
fashioned  notions,  that  a  special  talent  or  genius  is  required  in 
order  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  drawing,  are,  we  trust,  ex- 
ploded, and  the  real  obstacles  found  to  be  apathy  and  want  of 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Some,  of  course,  will 
advance  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  ease  and  will  produce 
better  work  than  others.  Is  not  this  the  complaint  in  all  the 
studies  ?  Dislike  for  grammar  or  geography  will  never  secure 
a  release;  why  take  such  ridiculous  excuses  as  suflBicient  cause 
for  not  studying  drawing  ? 

While  speaking  of  erroneous  ideas,  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion some  that  have  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  the  mind  of  many, 
and  prevail  to  an  astonishing  extent.  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  notion  of  drawing  from  the  object,  from  nature. 
"  Why  not  let  the  pupils  draw  directly  from  the  thing  itself, 
instead  of  giving  representations  of  it  ?  "  is  a  question  often 
asked.  Only  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  can  prompt  such 
an  inquiry.  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  a  man,  trying  to 
teach  a  primary  class  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  by  putting 
an  intricate  algebraic  problem  before  them,  or  giving  to  his 
first-reader  pupils  the  works  of  Milton  or  Shakespeare?  No 
doubt  you  would  promptly  denounce  such  proceedings  as  in- 
sane, yet  they  are  about  as  reasonable  as  it  is  to  ask  a  child, 
just  beginning  to  wield  the  pencil,  to  draw  from  the  object. 
Be  sure  that  you  understand  the  meaning  of  "drawing  from 
the  object "  !  The  child  is  required  to  sketch  a  picture,  which 
shall  present  all  the  characteristics  and  be  a  perfect  fac-simile 
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of  the  object,  viewed  from  a  certain  point.  This  step  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  fact  to  appearance,  involves  not 
only  the  knowledge  that  a  body  of  three  dimensions  must  be 
made  to  appear  on  a  plane  of  only  two  dimensions,  it  requires, 
moreover,  an  eye  trained  to  perceive  the  nicest  proportions  and 
relative  positions  of  lines  and  angles.  It  needs,  above  all,  a 
certain  maturity  of  judgmAit.  A  child  may  have  looked  a 
thousand  times  along  the  railroad  track,  may  have  watched  the 
rails  approach  and  the  ties  grow  shorter  in  the  distance.  Ask 
this  very  child  to  draw  the  picture  of  what  it  has  seen,  and  t^e 
result  will  in  almost  every  case  be  a  miserable  failure.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  teach  persons  how  to  see  with  eyes  wide 
open. 

Another  popular  delusion  exists,  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
"inventive  drawing."  This  method  claims  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  combine  from  the  outset  lines  and  curves  into  original 
figures  of  more  or  less  beauty.  Drawings  that  are  labeled, 
"  invented  by  pupil  ",  are,  however,  for  the  most  part,  insipid, 
meaningless  conglomerations  of  lines,  tending  to  corrupt  rather 
than  to  elevate  the  taste,  and  tolerable  only  for  the  amount  of 
care  and  patience  bestowed  in  working  out  their  intricate  laby- 
rinths. Before  something  original  and  new  can  be  expected, 
the  pupil  must  have  drawn  and  redrawn  many  forms,  must 
have  mastered  the  A-B-C  of  designing,  must  have  become 
familiar  with  his  building-stones.  Add  to  this  a  thoroughly 
trained  hand,  which  will  readily  and  faithfully  execute  the 
dictates  of  the  brain,  and,  all  this  being  granted,  you  may  rea- 
sonably expect  and  require  original  work,  the  fruit  of  protract- 
ed, severe,  and  patient  labor. 

There  are,  unquestionably,  a  few  who  will  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing work  of  considerable  merit  and  excellent  in  its  way, 
but  these  few,  endowed  with  unusual  talent,  ought  to  exert  as 
little  influence  on  the  general  tenor  of  the  instruction  as  the 
other  extreme — those  hopeless  cases  which  are  to  be  found  in 
every  class.  The  average  ability  must  determine  the  progress 
of  the  entire  class.  Too  much  time  is  frequently  spent  in 
"  working  up  "  the  best  pupils.  This  is  radically  wrong.  The 
backward  children  stand  most  in  need  of  the  teaching;  pre- 
cocious geniuses  will  break  down  every  barrier,  and  advance 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 

The  most  important  maxims  of  a  rational  instruction  in 
drawing  for  common  schools  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 
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1.  Simtdtaneoiis  instruction  of  the  entire  class.  This  by  keeping 
all  the  pupils  at  the  same  work  at  the  same  time,  will  insure 
order  and  uniformity  of  work. 

2.  The  lesson  must  either  he  drawn  as  large  as  possible  by  the  teacher 
on  the  blackboard  or  else  provided  in  the  shape  of  vxill  charts  of  suffi- 
cient size.  As  a  rule,  the  system  of  printed  copies  in  the  blank 
books  can  not  be  recommended,  necause  the  attention  of  the 
child  is  diverted  from  the  subject  and  the  charm  of  novelty 
worn  off  before  the  figure  in  its  turn  is  to  be  drawn.  A  weighty- 
argument  for  the  adoption  of  large  blackboard  drawings,  is  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  are  forced  to  reduce  the^ize  of  the  figure  in 
copying,  thus  gaining  an  additional  advantage. 

3.  Each  exercise  is  to  be  fully  explained  in  all  its  details^  before  per- 
mission  is  granted  for  copying  it.  Attention  is  to  be  called  to  the 
characteristic  points,  the  proportions,  the  size,  etc.,  the  resem- 
blance to  familiar  shapes  referred  to,  and  the  features,  distin- 
guishing it  from  other  forms  explained. 

4.  Efoery  lesson  must  become  the  mental  property  of  the  pupil  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  enable  him  to  reproduce  it  any  time  Jrom  memory  with- 
out assistance  or  directions.  Drawing  from  memory  has  been  ne- 
glected entirely  too  much,  if  its  value  as  a  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  results  of  the  instruction  given  and  its  influence  in 
calling  forth  habits  of  close  attention  and  retention  are  taken 
into  consideration.  If  a  pupil  is  able  to  draw  a  form  from 
memory,  it  is  a  proof  that  so  much  has  been  gained  and  stored 
away  in  the  mind  for  future  use.  Drawing  from  memory  forms 
exceedingly  appropriate  home-lessons.  If  these  tasks  are 
allotted,  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  allow  some  scope  for  the 
display  of  originality.  Encourage  the  child  in  attempts  to 
vary  the  figures  a  little,  to  combine  several  into  larger  ones,  be 
these  attempts  ever  so  simple.  Thus  the  way  will  be  imper- 
ceptibly paved  for  future  instruction  in  designing  and  invent- 
ing. 

5.  Every  new  lesson  ought  to  be  a  step  forward^  not  a  retrograde 
movement ;  containing  enough  known  elements  as  not  to  be  entirely  new 
and  enough  new  points  not  to  be  altogether  old. 

How  to  commence  the  instruction  in  drawing  properly,  is  a 
question  of  the  utmost  importance,  involving  necessarily  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  entire  class.  The  following  suggestions 
may  prove  of  advantage  as  a  guide  having  been  found  to  stand 
the  ordeal  of  many  years^  practice : 
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The  dot  should  he  taken  as  the  starting  point.  Its  execution 
involves  hardly  any  mechanical  difficulty.  Through  combina- 
tions of  dots  a  great  many  diflferent  and,  to  some  extent,  pleas- 
ing exercises  may  be  obtained,  that  will  train  the  eye  to  a  re- 
markable extent.  Thus  the  subject  of  these  introductory  ex- 
ercises is  easy,  copious,  and  educating.  Development  of  ideas 
of  position,  distance,  number,  and  division  constitutes  the 
leading  principles  of  these  lessons.  Next  comes  the  drawing 
of  straight  lines  in  diflferent  directions ;  first  horizontal  and 
vertical,  then  oblique  lines,  of  diflferent  but  definitely  stated 
length.  Gradually  these  lines  may  be  united  to  the  forms  of 
regular  geometrical  figures.  Many  drawing  series  present  the 
various  figures  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  their  sides, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  difficulty  of  these  shapes  does  not  by 
any  means  depend  on  the  number  of  their  sides.  For  exam- 
ple, the  hexagon,  octagon,  and  even  dodecagon  are  by  no  means 
difficult  of  execution.  The  equilateral  triangle  requires  more 
practice,  and  the  pentagon  is  a  figure  of  excessive  difficulty,  if 
asked  to  be  drawn  without  the  use  of  instruments.  The  same 
objections  apply  to  the  division  of  lines,  several  prominent 
drawing  systems  follow  the  numerical  order  of  division  into  2, 
8,  4,  5,  and  6  equal  parts. 

That  even  the  simplest  elements  may  be  woven  into  beauti- 
ful combinatioYis  is  proved  by  the  numerous  antique  patterns, 
known  as  the  meandrian  lines,  more  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  key-border.  The  endless  varieties  of  these  grace- 
ful designs  are  generally  nothing  but  repetitions  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  in  a  certain  fixed  order.  As  soon  as  the 
pupil  has  acquired  a  certain  dexterity  in  the  drawing  of 
straight  lined,  easy  geometrical  shapes,  he  may  commence  the 
practice  of  curves.  A  wide  field  of  study  opens  before  him. 
The  straight  line  and  the  curved  line  in  their  infinite  varia- 
tions and  modifications  forming  the  contours  of  every  animate 
and  inanimate  body.  Let  no  pupil  suppose,  however,  that  be- 
cause he  can  draw  straight  and  curved  lines  moderately  well, 
he  has  mastered  the  language  of  form.  He  has  done  this  no 
more  than  the  tyro,  who  can  pick  up  his  letters,  but  is  totally 
ignorant  of  their  proper  connection. 

After  these  elementary  exercises  have  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  the  question  arises:  "  What  is  to  be  taken  next?" 
Is  the  pupil  to  be  directed  to  reproduce  the  manifold  pictures  of 
household  furniture  and  kitchen  utensils,  landscapes  and  flow* 
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ers,  which  adorn  most  of  our  drawing-books?  Emphatically 
no!  Geometry  ought  to  form  the  foundation  of  all  true  free- 
hand drawing.  The  geometrical  shapes  are  based  on  strict  un- 
alterable laws  admitting  of  being  explained  and  verified. 
Every  error,  however  slight,  will  be  at  once  detected,  and  thus 
the  student  is  tied  down  to  the  utmost  accuracy  and  exactness. 
A  square,  for  instance,  must  be  minutely  true  in  the  length  of 
the  lines  and  the  size  of  the  angles,  or  it  will  not  be  a  square. 
It  matters  very  little,  in  copying  a  landscape,  if  a  dozen  or  so 
of  lines  are  omitted,  or,  if  in  a  representation  of  a  bouquet,  the 
respective  positions  of  the  flowers  are  considerably  changed. 
Mathematical  exactness,  on  the  one  hand,  is  contrasted  with 
great  freedom  on  the  other.  Individualized,  nature-like  copies 
of  animals,  flowers,  etc.,  are  to  be  banished  completely  from 
the  school-room,  and  their  place  is  to  be  fitted  by  conventional- 
ized, symmetrical  representations,  adapted  from  prominent 
types  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world.  This  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  convention  of  German  drawing-teachers,  held  at 
Berlin,  April,  1870,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  new  programme 
of  instruction  for  Prussian  common  schools  of  October  15th, 
1872,  which  makes  drawing  a  compulsory  study  for  all  the 
schools  of  that  monarchy.  According  to  these  maxims,  the 
designs  for  the  work  of  our  public  schools  would  have  to  be 
arranged  from  natural  forms  partly,  (an  inexhaustible  supply 
being  found  in  the  shapes  of  leaves,  flowers,  sections  of  seed 
vessels,  crystals,  snow-flakes,  etc.,)  adapted  to  a  geometrical 
plan,  and  partly  to  be  derived  from  the  imagination,  the  grace- 
ful ornaments  of  the  Greeks,  the  interlaced  ribbon-work  and 
the  exquisite  Arabesques  of  the  Moors,  as  well  as  the  mosaics 
and  parquetry-floors  of  the  middle  ages,  being  never-failing 
sources  of  reference. 

Throughout  this  entire  course,  outline,  the  soul  of  free-hand 
drawing,  should  predominate.  Lines  of  the  utmost  smoothness 
and  of  unvarying  strength  must  be  insisted  upon.  A  com- 
mendable practice  is  the  adding  of  line-shading,  the  so-called 
hatching,  to  the  figures,  as  it  improves  the  appearance,  besides 
affording  a  great  deal  of  valuable  practice  to  the  pupil.  Highly 
finished,  smooth  shading  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  com- 
mon school.  Its  value  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  time 
spent  in  its  execution.  Remember  that  the  object  of  teaching 
drawing  is  not  the  picture  produced.  This  is  only  a  means  to 
the  end.    The  proper  motives  are  identical  with  those  prompt- 
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ing  all  elementary  instruction,  viz.,  a  desire  to  awaken  and  to 
train  harmoniously  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Henry  H.  Fick. 


TEACHERS  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

The  most  hopeful  field  for  temperance  effort  is  among  the 
young.  It  is  hard  work  to  reform  a  drunkard,  and  when  he  is 
reformed,  it  is  hard  work  to  keep  him  so.  But  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  train  a  child  in  temperance  principles.  The 
most  important  place  in  this  work  of  training  belongs  to  the 
parent.  If  all  parents  did  their  whole  duty  in  this  respect,  the 
curse  of  intemperance  would  cease  in  the  next  generation.  But 
many  parents  will  not  do  their  duty,  and  hence,  in  order  to 
reach  the  children  of  such  parents,  and  also  to  continue  and 
deepen  the  impression  made  on  other  children  at  home,  the 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  must  take  up  and  carry  on  this 
work  among  the  young.  Next  to  parents  teachers  can  do  more 
for  the  cause  of  temperance  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  for 
next  to  parents,  they  control  the  stream  nearer  its  source  than 
any  other.  If  the  teacher ^s  heart  is  in  the  work,  there  are 
many  ways  of  laboring.  It  is  my  object  in  this  article  to  sug- 
gest some  of  the  methods  that  the  teachers  can  employ  to  create 
a  strong  temperance  sentiment  among  his  scholars. 

Some  teachers  have  the  excellent  practice  of  giving  to  their 
scholars  every  day  a  familiar  talk  of  five  or  ten  minutes  on 
some  scientific,  historical,  or  other  interesting  subject.  Any 
teacher  with  a  very  little  preparation  can  give  several  such  in- 
formal talks  on  temperance.  The  statistics  of  liquor  selling 
can  be  given ;  the  evils  of  drunkenness  pictured ;  the  drunkard's 
home  described;  the  methods  and  results  of  the  woman's  cru- 
sade set  forth.  Any  number  of  topics  for  short  talks  can  be 
found.  Or  temperance  anecdotes  and  stories,  such  as  can  be 
found  in  almost  any  paper,  can  be  read  to  the  school  from  time 
to  time.  If  the  teacher  is  at  all  in  earnest,  such  talks  and 
readings  will  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  many 
children  who  hear  nothing  on  the  subject  anywhere  else. 

Another  method  is  to  organize  in  each  school  or  room  a  tem- 
perance society.  It  should  have  only  a  few  officers  and  a  short, 
simple  constitution.    The  condition  of  membership  should  be 
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.  the  signing  of  a  pledge  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks  9S 
a  beveragfe.  Before  signing  this  pledge,  however,  the  scholars 
should  be  asked  to  secure  the  consent  of  their  parents.  Even 
if  the  novelty  of  such  a  society  should  wear  oflf,  It  would  do 
good  while  it  lasted.  At  its  meetings  there  could  be  temper- 
ance songs,  declamations,  essays,  and  dialogues.  The  National 
Temperance  Society,  68  Reade  St.,  N.  Y.,  publishes  books  of 
temperance  declamations  and  dialogues.  If  there  is  no  society, 
a  school  exhibition  could  be  devoted  to  that  subject.  If  the 
teacher  feels  the  need  of  help,  he  can  easily  find  fellow  teachers, 
or  ministers,  or  others,  who  will  be  glad  to  give  a  short,  inter- 
esting temperance  lecture  to  the  school. 

The  scholars  can  also  be  encouraged  to  make  a  temperance 
scrap  book,  either  each  one  for  himself  or  all  together  for  the 
school.  Plenty  of  material  can  be  found  for  it  in  the  weekly 
papers  taken  by  their  parents.  For  one  cent  a  number,  or 
twelve  cents  a  year,  the  Youth's  Temperance  Banner,  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  temperance  paper  for  children,  can  be  put  in 
each  home.    There  should  at  least  be  a  copy  in  each  school. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  teachers  can 
work  for  temperance.  It  takes  time  and  trouble,  but  if  only 
one  boy  is  kept  from  becoming  a  drunkard,  or  one  girl  saved 
from  the  agony  of  being  a  drunkard's  wife,  it  is  time  and 
trouble  well  invested.  Or  if,  by  such  efforts,  one  boy  or  girl  is 
stirred  up  to  become  an  active  temperance  worker  through 
life,  it  pays  a  thousand  times  over.  Teachers,  try  it,  and  God 
will  bless  your  efforts. 

HamiltQUy  N.  Y.  R.  T.  Cross. 


SPELLING. 

Teachers  seem  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  on  two  points  with 
reference  to  teaching  spelling.  First,  that  it  is  acquired  chiefly 
by  the  eye /and,  secondly,  and  naturally  following  from  this, 
that  an  injury  is  done  whenever  a  pupil  sees  a  word  spelled  in- 
correctly. The  same  principle  holds,  of  course,  in  oral  spell- 
ing. Hearing  a  word  spelled  wrong  is  only  a  less  evil,  because 
the  impression  upon  the  ear  is  less  permanent  than  that  upon 
the  eye. 

Now,  how  can  we,  to  the  geatest  extent,  avoid  incorrect  spell- 
ing in  our  recitations  ?    In  oral  spelling,  the  pupils  hear  a  diffi- 
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cult  word  spelled  wrong  three,  four,  or  a  half  dozen  times,  and 
right  once.  Which  will  make  the  most  lasting  impression, 
especially  when  the  pupil  can  see  no  reason  why  one  is  wrong 
and  the  other  right  ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  written  spell- 
ing from  memory.  If  he  spells  it  wrong,  and  then  corrects  it, 
the  eye — so  far  as  that  lesson  goes — is  as  much  accustomed  to 
the  wrong  as  to  the  right.  But  how  can  this  liability  be 
avoided  ? 

Suppose  that  we  give  up  oral  spelling  from  memory  entirely, 
and  let  the  pupil  spell  with  the  words  before  him.  This  will 
require  him  to  look  at  the  printed  words  as  a  whole,  and  to  see 
and  hear  the  letters  and  syllables  in  their  due  order.  Then  let 
him  write  the  words,  not  from  memory,  but  from  the  book. 
This  will  keep  his  eye  still  longer  upon  the  printed  word,  and 
show  him  how  it  looks  when  written. —  Tke  Maaa.  Teacher. 


OHIO  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  Ohio  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Put-in  Bay^  June  30,  1874,  opening  at  10 
o'clock  A.M.  The  As?ociation  was  called  order  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  prayer 
was  offered  by  Rey.  James  Brand,  of  Oberlin. 

The  president,  Supt.  R.  McMillan,  of  Youngstown,  being 
absent  on  account  of  affliction,  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem, 
was  elected  president  pro  tem. 

On  motion  of  Col.  D.  P.  DeWolf,  of  Toledo,  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  making  the 
Association  a  section  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  Col. 
DeWolf,  of  Toledo,  John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  and  M.  R. 
Andrews,  of  Steubenville,  were  appointed  members  of  the  com- 
mittee.* 

Mr.  S.  D.  Barr,  of  the  West  High  School,  Cleveland,  who  was 
announced  to  read  a  paper  on  "  Higher  education  ",  being  ab- 
sent, by  request  of  the  chair  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was 

*NoTE. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  held  July 
2d  and  3d,  1873,  the  Constitution  was  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  the 
organization  of  one  or  more  sections,  and  the  Executive  Committee  was 
empowered  to  act  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Superin- 
tendents' Association  in  the  formation  of  a  Superintendents'  Section, 
bat  the  latter  committee  had  not  the  necessary  authority  to  act. — Editok. 
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opened  by  President  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College.  After  the 
discussion  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr.  Barr  had  sent  his  paper, 
and  it  was  voted  that  it  be  published  with  the  proceedings. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

BY     S.     D.     BABR,     CLE  V  ELAND,     OHIO. 

By  higher  education  is  commonly  understood  that  received  in  the 
higher  grades  of  our  schools.  In  our  judgment,  the  analysis  may  be 
pushed  still  farther.  In  higher  education,  thus  defined,  that  is  higher 
which  bears  more  directly  upon  those  powers  and  sus<;eptibilities  which 
are  most  potent  in  exalting  us,  and  in  energizing  and  stimulating  us  to 
work  unselfishly  and  for  the  highest  ends  of  humanity. 

Two  prominent  objects  in  education  are  the  acquisition  of'knowledge, 
either  scientific  or  mere  information,  and  the  development  of  power, 
either  purely  intellectual  or  moral  and  eesthetic.  That  scheme  of  edu- 
cation is  best  that  aims  at  both  these  objects,  and  regards  the  twofold 
nature  of  each.  It  is  often  said  that  knowledge  is  power.  If  so,  then 
are  not  bread  and  beef  power?  They  are  a  means  of  physical  power, 
but  the  living  human  body  must  digest  and  vitalize  them,  and  build 
them  into  its  own  structure.  So  knowledge  may  gratify  the  intellectual 
appetite,  but  the  soul  must  digest  it,  and  extract  therefrom  the  mental 
life-blood,  and  so  build  up  and  strengthen  itself.  The  mind,  then,  may 
receive  knowledge,  and,  like  the  body  over-crammed  with  food,  be  only 
the  weaker  therefor.  The  aim,  then,  should  be  to  induce  minds  to  labor 
earnestly  for  this  spiritual  food,  and,  after  gaining  it,  to  extract  there* 
from  whatever  can  nourish  and  strengthen.  That  man  will  prove  a 
great  benefactor  of  the  race  who  shall  teach  us  how  so  to  instruct  the 
young  that  they  shall  hunger  for  truth  as  they  do  for  plum  puddings, 
and  so  to  aid  their  spiritual  digestion  that  knowledge  shall  fully  invigo- 
rate and  strengthen  them. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  in  grades  below  our  best  high  schools, 
the  instruction  is  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  systematic,  thorough, 
and  complete.  Teachers  are  growing  into  the  habit  of  analyzing  more 
clearly  their  subject-matter  and  modes  of  doing  their  work.  They  are 
careful  that  pupils  take  all  the  short  steps  in  proper  order,  and  know 
precisely  where  the  steps  are.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  when  this 
habit  is  continued  too  long,  the  tecLcher  is  apt  to  become  unfitted  for 
other  work,  and  the  pupU  becomes  over-cautious  and  weak,  having 
neither  ambition  nor  courage  to  put  forth  all  his  powers  in  any  great 
effort,  either  in  common  work  or  in  original  undertaking.  I  am  aware 
that  the  development  of  power  and  judgment  must  proceed  slowly ;  but 
I  must  believe  that  it  should  keep  pace  with  the  acquisition  of  truth. 

In  my  judgment,  pupils  leave  the  grammar  grades  for  the  high 
schools  too  young,  unless  they  can  be  kept  longer  in  the  latter. 
They  are  too  immature  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  high-school 
course,  and  too  weak  to  do  first-class  work.  As  our  courses  of  study  are 
now  planned,  taking  into  account  the  nature  of  high-school  studies  and 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  the  first  year,  the  step  from  an  A 
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grammar  grade  to  the  D  high-school  grade  is  a  long  one,  severely  taxing 
the  strength  of  some  of  the  best  pupils. 

In  this  view,  does  not  the  question  return  with  redoubled  force,  How 
may  we  best  develop  strength  and  judgment  in  our  grammar  schools? 
It  seems  difficult  to  lengthen  the  time  of  our  high-school  tourses,  with- 
out greatly  diminishing  the  number  of  pupils,  and  running  the  risk  of 
doing  work  too  fragmentary.  And  yet  we  must  find  some  remedy  for 
the  present  evil.  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  may  safely  go  much  farther 
in  adding  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  lower  schools,  —  length- 
ening the  time,  of  course.  We  are  now  teaching,  in  our  best  schools  of 
lower  grade,  something  of  history,  botany,  physiology,  physics,  with 
music  and  drawing,  and  far  too  little  of  geography.  In  nearly  every  one 
of  these  subjects  we  must  teach  vastly  more,  and  add  still  other  studies. 
In  this  manner  the  course  of  instruction  may,  from  the  first,  be  made 
much  broader  than  now ;  and  if  the  added  branches  be  thoroughly 
taught,  such  interest  in  them  will  be  awakened  that  pupils  will  not  be 
apt  to  lose  their  way  between  the  grammar  and  the  high  school.  Under 
Buch  circumstances  pupils  would  enter-the  high  schools  at  a  higher  age, 
with  stronger  judgment,  and  greater  maturity.  We  should  then  be  able 
to  complete  our  present  high-school  courses  in  less  time,  with  vastly 
better  results,  and  could  so  extend  our  work  as  to  include  several  of  the 
most  important  subjects  now  omitted. 

We  are  sorry  to  confess  that,  with  the  excellent  schools  of  to-day, 
aiming  so  directly  to  prepare  pupils  for  practical  work,  there  seems  to  be^ 
on  the  part  of  parents,  an  unpardonable  failure  to  appreciate  the  full 
importance  and  value  of  higher  education.  I  do  most  confidently  be- 
lieve that  teachers  are  themselves  largely  accountable  for  this  state  of 
things.  In  all  the  lower  grades  every  teacher  should  be  all  aglow  with 
inspiration  and  energy,  inciting  pupils  to  press  on  to  the  higher  grades 
and  the  high  schools,  eager  as  a  mother  preparing  her  children  for  a 
grand  festival  and  sumptuous  banquet.  The  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
should  not  fail  to  send  multitudes  to  the  colleges. 

There  is  a  spirit,  growing  in  these  days,  which  aims  at  what  its  pos- 
sessors style  utility.  Those  actuated  by  it  glory  in  being  prac^ica^.  And 
would  that  they  were  truly  so.  But  it  is  a  true,  though  sad  commentary 
on  their  scheme  of  education,  to  say,  that  it  aims  at  only  temporary  suc- 
cess— success  in  business,  in  politics,  or  in  gaining  popular  applause. 
Now  we  claim  to  place  as  high  value  as  they  on  educatio'n  that  prepares 
for  business;  but,  in  our  judgment,  infinitely  higher  value  attaches  to 
that  culture  and  discipline  that  regard  us  not  as  limited  in  our  existence 
and  action  to  this  life,  but  work  most  assidiously  to  induce  proper  tone, 
yiews,  aims,  and  aspirations,  and  to  develop  and  give  direction  to  the 
energies  of  the  mind  for  its  own  sake.  We  are  to  live  forever.  And  we 
are  to  be  chained  to  ourselves,  and  find  in  ourselves  and  our  own  proper 
action  our  highest  happiness  and  success.  We  are  to  enrich,  plow,  sow, 
and  reap  harvests  from  not  merely  earth's  narrow  acres,  but  we  culti- 
vate the  limitless  fields  within  us.  True,  we  must  labor  for  our  daily 
bread  to  feed  the  body  ;  but  the  injunction  is  imperative  that  we  labor 
16 
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for  better  bread,  feeding  the  soul — the  bread,  indeed,  of  life.    We  shall 
not  forever  make  butter  and  cheese,  and  grow  cabbages,  nor  need  them 
We  shall  one  day  tread  the  star-paved  realms,  and  peer  into  the  won. 
drous  plans  of  the  Infinite.    We  shall  feed  upon  truth,  feel  the  luxury 
of  blessing  others,  and  inherit  the  universe. 

But  were  our  existence  and  action  limited  to  this  life,  we  should  still 
hold  to  that  scheme  of  culture  whose  aim  is  not  simply  to  prepare  us  to 
compete  successfully  in  coining  money,  building  and  operating  railroads 
and  steamships,  and  winning  military  victories,  though  all  these  inter- 
ests are  of  high  importance.  Man  is  not  merely  a  steam-plow,  a  mower 
and  reaper,  a  steam-engine,  or  a  user  of  these.  He  is  something  more  : 
he  is  a  man.  As  a  man  he  has  a  threefold  nature — physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral.  That  education  is  narrow  and  defective  that  aims  at  culture, 
neglecting  any  of  these  great  departments  of  human  nature  and  well- 
being. 

The  order  of  the  Creator  is,  first,  dead  matter — pardon  the  expression ; 
it  is  pregnant  with  life — and  the  forces  operating  upon  it ;  then  veg- 
etable forms,  with  the  laws  and  conditions  of  vegetable  life;  higher 
in  the  scale  are  animal  forms,  with  new  modifications  and  developments, 
with  the  conditions  and  laws  of  animal  life  superadded  ;  towering  above 
mere  animal  existence  comes  the  intellectual  being,  tenanting  the  ani- 
mal form — master  and  king  over  all  below ;  and  lastly,  sovereign  over 
all,  stamping  the  being  with  the  likeness  of  his  Creator,  the  moral  and 
religious  crowns  him  man. 

On  this  earth  matter  exists  for  the  support  and  manifestation  of  vege- 
table life,  vegetable  life  for  animal  life,  the  animal  for  the  manifestation 
and  well-being  of  the  intellectual,  and  the  intellectual  for  the  purposes 
of  the  moral  and  religious.  The  development  is  continually  upward ; 
and  the  susceptibilities,  the  innate  powers  rise  in  importance  at  every 
step. 

Such,  then,  is  man,  in  his  full,  rounded  being;  and  as  such  he  is  to  be 
regarded  in  a  proper  scheme  of  culture — not  as  a  cabbage,  nor  even  as  a 
gorilla,  nor  yet  as  a  geometer  or  geologist,  an  agriculturist  or  astrono- 
mer, a  breeder  of  fast  horses  or  a  scientist, — but  as  a  man — high  priest 
and  lord  over  this  lower  world,  allied  to  angels  and  to  God. 

We  are  to  receive  physical  education  and  discipline,  and  study  physi- 
cal science,  together  with  the  forms,  usages,  and  laws  of  business,  that 
we  may  aid  in  ministering  to  the  physical  wants  of  ourselves  and  the 
state — ^that  as  individuals  and  as  a  state  we  may  exist  and  gain  material 
prosperity.  But  this  end  is  not  to  be  aimed  at  as  ultimate.  Individuals 
exist  for  a  higher  purpose — for  intellectual  and  moral  ends.  The  state 
exists  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  the  promotion  of  the  highest 
interests,  the  most  exalted  success  of  its  individual  citizens.  Hence  as 
the  development  and  discipline  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  a  people, 
and  the  refinement  and  invigoration  of  taste  and  sensibility  are  higher 
than  material  or  business  prosperity,  the  state  should  seek  to  promote 
and  conserve  the  highest  intellectual  culture  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 
Both  reason  and  experience  prove  this  to  be  the  most  enlightened  politi* 
cal  econoyiy. 
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Again,  as  men  ruin  themselves  and  others  by  committing  fraud,  theft, 
robbery,  and  murder,  not  so  often  because  they  are  ignorant  as  because 
they  are  twimoraZand  vicious,  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  aim  at  the 
moral  culture  and  elevation  of  its  citizens.  And  if  the  voices  of  history, 
from  all  along  down  the  ages,  ring  in  our  ears  any  single  truth  more 
prominently  and  emphatically  than  another,  it  is  that  not  ignorc^nce,  but 
self-gratification,  vice,  moral  corruption,  the  general  dying  out  of  virtue 
from  the  hearts  of  peoples,  have  wrought  the  overthrow  of  empires  and 
republics,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  civilization  and  enlightenment. 

We  see  clearly,  then,  that  it  is  the  high  and  imperative  duty  of  every 
individual  to  seek  his  highest  culture  in  every  department  of  his  nature ; 
that,  since  the  state  is  the  association  of  the  individuals  composing  it, 
not  destroying  or  infringing  upon  any  of  their  rights,  and  exists,  in  any 
given  form,  only  through  their  will  and  for  their  highest  good,  it  is  the 
right,  nay  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  state  to  aim  at  the  same  high 
end  made  obligatory  by  the  Creator  upon  each  individual.  Hence, 
finally,  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  higher  education  for 
its  citizens  is  not  a  question  of  statistics  or  political  economy,  but  one 
of  original  and  imperative  moral  obligation.  If  it  could  be  proved — 
which  can  not  be  done — that  higher  education  could  be  provided  more 
cheaply  by  individual  or  private  enterprise  than  by  the  state,  still  the 
state  would  be  held  under  firm  obligation  to  assume  control  of  and  be 
responsible  for  this  education. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  take  a  wider  view  of  our  duties  as  individuals  and 
as  members  of  the  state,  and,  opening  our  hearts  wider,  unite  with  new 
zeal  in  untiring  effort  for  the  broadest  and  highest  culture  of  all  men  ? 

DISCUSSION   ON   HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

President  Tappan  opened  the  discussion  as  follows:  There  is  a  higher 
education.  That  education  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
earn  a  living,  we  may  call  the  lower  education.  It  is  the  course  of  study 
chosen  by  a  large  majority  of  parents.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  cities  a  large  portion  of  the  children  are  withdrawn 
from  the  schools  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  certain  elementary  things 
which  are  necessary  to  them  in  order  to  earn  their  bread  and  clothing. 
This  is  a  practical  course,  including  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arith- 
metic, and  with  this  the  children  go  out  and  go  to  work.  The  choice  of 
this  course  by  parents  may  be  made  under  compulsion.  If  so  we  may 
be  sorry  for  it;  but  in  a  great  many  instances  it  is  made  because  the 
parents  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  higher  and  better  educa- 
tion— something  that  includes  the  lower  and  much  more.  This  higher 
education  aims  at  developing  the  child  into  a  man  or  woman,  with 
capacity  to  do  the  work  that  a  man  or  woman  ought  to  do. 

In  determining  the  character  of  this  higher  education,  we  must  con- 
sider what  is  to  be  educated — a  human  being — and  the  objects  which  we 
have  in  view  in  that  education.  Upon  these  questions  depend  the 
means  of  education,  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  and  the  method 
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by  which  these  particular  subjects  shall  be  studied.  The  object  in  view 
is  the  power  to  gain  knowledge.  I  say  the  power  to  gain  knowledge.  I 
mean  more  than  knowledge.  I  know  that  it  is  said  by  some  excellent 
teachers,  for  whose  judgment  I  have  the  highest  respect,  that  knowledge 
is  the  object  of  education,  and  that  when  we  know  how  to  do  a  thing 
that  this  is  power.  It  is  a  mistake,  with  all  due  deference  to  those  to 
whom  I  refer.  You  might  as  well  tell  me  that  the  power  of  the  eye  to 
see  distinctly  what  takes  place  across  the  water  at  Middle  Bass  from  the 
front  of  this  building,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  knowledge  of  the  thing 
seen.  You  might  as  well  tell  me  that  the  power  to  lift  a  great  weight  is 
the  same  thing  as  a  knowledge  of  the  ratio  that  a  single  pound  avoirdu- 
pois has  to  a  knowledge  of  the  muscles  necessary  to  the  lifting.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  powers  of  the  body,  and  such  a  thing  as  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  The  power  I  say,  therefore,  is  to  be  developed,  and 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  can  be  strengthened  and  developed  by  exer- 
cise just  as  those  of  the  body  can  be.  I  only  refer  to  this  as  a  very  im- 
portant principle  which  never  ought  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  education, 
either  primary  or  higher. 

What  are  these  faculties?  The  power  to  gain  knowledge,  and  the 
power  to  keep  it ;  the  power  to  use  the  knowledge  we  have,  to  multiply 
and  increase  it  by  reasoning  with  reference  to  it.  When  we  have  gained 
and  kept  and  used  and  increased  knowledge,  there  is  still  a  more  impor- 
tant faculty  than  all  these — the  power  to  impart  knowledge  to  others — the 
faculty  of  language.  With  this  four- fold  division  of  the  powers  having 
reference  to  knowledge,  I  would  lay  out  a  course  of  study  and  determine 
the  methods  of  teaching. 

A  word  now  as  to  methods  of  developing  these  powers  of  gaining 
knowledge.  First,  how  we  shall  improve  our  faculties  of  observation  ? 
I  agree  with  those  who  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences.  But  if  we  are  to  teach  these  sciences  with  reference  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  we  must  always  go  beyond  the  book.  But  are 
we  to  teach  all  natural  science  to  attain  this  end  ?  Is  the  thing  wanted 
in  our  higher  education  mere  knowledge  of  facts?  How  much  of  this 
knowledge  is  used  ?  How  many  facts  of  science  are  used  in  ordinary 
life?  How  many  of  the  facts  of  botany  or  geology  ?  All  these  facts  are 
important  to  the  scientific  man,  but  there  is  an  undue  importance  given 
to  them  as  a  preparation  for  practical  life.  It  is  often  attempted  in  pri- 
mary schools  to  cram  thousands  of  separate  and  distinct  facte  of  geogra- 
phy into  the  heads  of  poor  suffering  children,  whereas,  in  my  judgment, 
what  we  want  is  the  power  of  gaining  knowledge,  secured  by  a  judicious 
and  carefully  arranged  course  of  instruction,  having  for  its  great  object 
the  teaching  of  children  how  to  acquire  knowledge. 

In  higher  education  we  can  go  a  step  beyond  this.  I  would  like  to  see 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  more  election  of  studies.  Students  in 
the  higher  classes  should  be  pemitted  to  select  some  one  branch,  to  be 
studied  in  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  way,  the  object  of  such  study 
being  not  so  much  the  particular  knowledge  of  that  branch  as  to  learn 
how  to  gain  knowledge  by  original  research. 
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The  discipline  of  the  memory  has  been  too  much  neglected  for  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  its  value  is  greatly  underestimated  by 
the  educational  profession  of  this  country.  We  have  heard  so  much  of 
the  old-time  cramming  of  facts,  of  the  mere  memorizing  of  the  text — 
very  properly  criticised — that  we  have  swung  out  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme and  the  discipline  of  the  memory  has  been  too  much  neglected. 
It  ought  to  be  cultivated  more,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  this  is  the  study  of  the  best  English  classics.  I  regard 
the  English  classics  more  important  than  the  classics  of  any  other  lan- 
guage. The  memorizing  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  in  the 
very  words  of  the  original  has  been  and  is  neglected  too  much  in  all  our 
schools  of  all  grades.  [Applause.]  We  need  more  of  this,  particularly 
in  our  higher  education. 

We  also  need  the  strict  reasoning  of  the  mathematics.  I  have  heard 
quoted  with  infinite  zest  the  saying  of  the  brilliant  English  essayist, 
whose  friend  derived  such  heartfelt  pleasure  and  profound  satisfaction 
from  the  contemplation  of  that  wonderful  truth,  that  the  sum  of  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles.  My  friend,  who 
sits  before  me,  used  to  take  particular  delight  in  putting  this  at  me,  when 
I  was  teaching  the  pure  mathematics,  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  other 
science  in  which  we  have  true  and  perfect  reasoning  as  in  the  pure 
mathematics.  And  I  now  believe  that,  if  properly  taught  from  the  be- 
ginning, there  is  no  study  which  the  pure,  healthy  soul  would  more  de- 
light in  than  the  pure  mathematics,  for  there  is  no  other  study  which 
presents  the  truth  so  perfectly  pure  and  unmixed.  If  you  can  not  sym- 
pathize with  me  in  this,  please  pardon  me  for  the  expression  of  so  much 
of  admiration  for  my  favorite  study.  The  principal  feature  of  mathe- 
matics is  the  logic  of  the  deductive  method  which  it  perfectly  presents. 
But  the  teacher  of  this  science  should  know  better  than  to  require  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  to  commit  demonstrations  to  memory  word  for 
word.    [Applause.] 

The  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge — the  last  of  the  faculties  that  I 
named — is  that  which  crowns  the  whole,  and  is  the  most  important. 
The  faculty  of  language  is  that  with  which  our  education  begins,  even 
when  we  leave  the  cradle.  It  is  that  with  which  our  education  proceeds 
year  by  year,  and  it  is  that  with  which  our  education  is  to  be  finished. 
What  are  the  means  of  cultivating  this  faculty  ?  What  are  the  meth- 
ods ?  The  classics  of  our  own  language  are  first  and  most  impor- 
tant, and  then  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  In  a  course  of  higher 
education,  it  is  not  the  question  whether  we  shall. have  the  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  place  of  the  French  and  German,  or  whether  we  shall  have 
the  French  or  German  in  place  of  the  Latin  or  Greek.  At  the  present 
day  with  our  improved  methods  of  teaching,  a  finished  education  ought 
to  include  all  of  these  four  languages. 

The  modern  languages,  if  we  can  accomplish  it,  should  be  taught  at  an 
early  age,  much  earlier  than  they  are  usually  taught.  They  should  be 
taught,  of  course,  according  to  those  methods  which  are  adapted  to 
young  children.    Young  children  can  acquire  the  pronunciation  of  for- 
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eign  1anguag:es  much  more  readily  than  adults.  Instruction  in  the 
French  and  German  languages,  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  our  large  city 
schools.  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  French  and  German  languages 
may  be  taught,  at  an  early  age,  to  all  children  whose  parents  intend  to 
give  them  a  classical  education.  It  will  not  require  much  time  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  a  good  pronunciation.  I  know  this  can  be  done,  and  that 
the  time  given  is  no  loss  from  other  studies.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  is  nothing.  We  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce  them. 
They  are  pronounced  with  all  sorts  of  barbarisms,  at  least  the  advocates 
of  each  pronunciation  say  that  the  others  are  barbarous,  and  probably 
they  are  all  right.  [Laughter.]  The  object,  therefore  of  studying  the 
ancient  languages  is  not  to  speak  them,  but  they  are  studied  for  other  and 
far  better  uses.  Comparative  philology  is  altogether  impossible,  I  may 
say,  without  a  scientific  knowledge  of  these  ancient  languages.  And 
here  allow  me  to  correct  the  common  error,  that  the  object  of  studying 
these  languages  is  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  their  literature.  This  is  one 
object,  but  not  the  main  one.  I  would  study  those  ancient  languages  for 
their  grammar  and  structure.  They  have  a  peculiar  grammar— one 
which  differs  entirely  from  that  of  our  modern  languages.  The  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  the  bone  of  contention  at  the  present  day,  but  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  more  attention  paid  to  them  now 
by  the  best  teachers  of  the  land  than  there  was  twenty  years  ago.  The 
great  wave  of  doubt  respecting  their  importance,  which  passed  over  the 
profession  at  one  time,  is  being  followed  by  a  more  thorough  and  true 
appreciation  of  their  value  in  higher  education. 

But  is  our  higher  education  to  be  merely  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ? 
Is  there  not  something  more?  Is  there  not  a  higher  education  than 
that  ?  Is  there  not  the  power  to  labor  to  be  gained  ?  There  is  something 
more  than  knowledge  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  our  higher  educa- 
tion. When  the  king  of  Israel  longed  for  a  draught  from  that  well  of 
water  which  he  knew  so  well,  his  friends,  whose  friendship  had  been 
tested  in  the  hour  of  battle,  volunteered,  with  sublime  chivalry,  to 
bring  it  to  him.  AVhen  he  recognized  how  this  act  of  theirs  made  this 
pure  water  too  valuable,  too  precious  for  any  human  being,  he  poured 
it  out  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Most  High  God,  sacrificing  himself  in  the  act. 
Is  there  not  here  a  lesson  which  should  be  taught  to  all,  young  and  old, 
in  the  lower  or  higher  education?    [Applause.] 

Prof.  Geo.  A.  Chase,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  being  called  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent, said:  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  your  remembrance  of 
our  intimate  association  in  another  state,  some  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  ago,  that  has  induced  you  to  name  me,  and  I  only  rise  to  thank  you 
for  the  partiality  thus  shown  me.  Perhaps  fifteen  years  ago  I  could  have 
talked  freely  on  this  subject.  For  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  had 
charge  of  a  high  school,  and  every  year  I  am  more  and  more  puzzled 
with  regard  to  this  question  of  higher  education,  and  I  come  here  to 
hear  what  you  men  of  Ohio  have  to  say — men  whose  names  are  very 
familiar  to  me,  for  I  read  the  educational  journals,  and  I  read  the  spell- 
ing books  and  grammars  sometimes.    [Laughter.]    I  do  not  like  pure 
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mathematics  as  well  as  the  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me,  but  I  have 
read  very  able  mathematical  works  by  the  authors  of  Ohio,  and  have 
come  to  learn.  I  sympathize  somewhat  with  what  I  heard  a  gentleman 
express  as  early  as  5  o'clock  this  morning,  about  the  arrivals  last  night. 
Said  he,  "  There  was  a  perfect  deluge  of  school  teachers  last  night.  The 
air  was  thick  with  Harvey's,  Kirkham's,  and  Lindley  Murray's  gram- 
mars. It  was  almost  blue.  I  began  to  feel  a  little  troubled  that  we 
should  have  so  much  literature  here,  until  at  last  came  the  lady  teach- 
ers, then  I  forgot  about  the  grammar."    [Laughter.] 

I  have  been  inspired,  sir,  to  think  since  I  have  come  in  here,  but  I  do 
not  choose  to  let  my  thoughts  out,  because  they  would  be  simply  a  repe- 
tition of  what  I  have  heard  expressed.  There  is  one  thought,  however, 
that  I  will  suggest,  and  I  would  be  very  happy  to  hear  remarks  upon  it. 
What  is  the  practical  effect  of  higher  education  upon  our  pupils?  What 
ought  it  to  be  ?  I  have  charge  of  a  girls'  high  school,  averaging  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  a  year.  When  I  look  upon  the  class  of  girls 
who  have  spent  four  years  in  it,  the  questions  come  up,  What  will  they 
do  with  their  education  ?  What  have  they  had  done  for  them  ?  What  are 
they  going  to  do  for  themselves  with  it?  Will  it  produce  the  best  re- 
sults in  these  individual  girls  in  their  sphere  of  womanhood?  Have  I 
not  failed  to  prepare  them  for  the  destiny  which  awaits  them  ?  In  the 
care  of  the  girls  who  come  and  spend  one  year  or  two  years,  and  then 
leave,  have  they  not  almost  misspent  their  time  ?  Might  they  not  bet- 
ter have  stopped  at  the  grammar  school,  and  gone  from  it  to  the  practical 
duties  of  life  ?  This  high-school  education  is,  I  confess,  a  problem  to 
me,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  to  our  public-school  system,  it  lies  right 
here.  I  think  the  vulnerable  point  of  the  system  is  the  high  school. 
If  we  fail  to  produce  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  results  in  these 
schools,  it  will  react  upon  our  whole  system  of  public  education.  The 
forcing  of  youth  through  the  high  school  on  the  high-pressure  system 
may  show  well  in  reports,  but  I  think  we  have  reason  to  inquire  whether 
we  are  not  mechanically  cramming  the  minds  of  the  children  with  too 
much  reference  to  tangible  results  shown  by  figures. 

Supt.  D.  F.  DeWolp,  of  Toledo :  I  am  very  glad  to  have  heard  the  re- 
marks of  both  these  gentlemen,  and  am^very  glad  that  they  have  left 
me  one  point  to  make.  This  higher  education  does  not  begin  in  the 
high  school,  for  the  child  five  or  six  years  of  age  is  the  subject  of  the 
application  of  the  right  principles  of  higher  education  just  as  much  as  a 
young  man  of  sixteen  or  twenty-one.  This  higher  education  should  be- 
gin in  the  primary  school,  and  in  the  Sabbath  school.  As  Mr.  Tappan 
has  told  us,  the  children  in  these  lower  schools  should  be  taught  the 
English  classics.  The  bosh  and  trash  should  be  wed  out  of  our  school 
and  Sabbath-school  songs  and  out  of  much  of  our  common-school  litera- 
ture and  Sabbath-school  literature,  and  the  English  classics  should  be 
substituted.  [Applause.]  I  remember  better  than  I  remember  any- 
thing else,  what  I  learned  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  in  the  old  red 
school  house  in  Clarksville  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  before  I 
was  ten  years  of  age.    The  classics  that  I  learned  there,  taught  me  by 
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those  good  men  whose  faces  I  remember^  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget. 
They  were  none  of  those  jingling  rhymes  of  the  present  day.  They 
were  just  as  good  classics  as  people  learn  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  to-day.  While  I  may  not  have  understood  all  that  was  taught  me, 
yet  as  experience  has  come  and  growth  in  mind  and  sentiment  and  love 
has  come,  they  have  done  me  more  good  than  anything  that  has  ever 
been  taught  me  since  As  a  lover  of  the  Bible  I  have  always  pitied  the 
man  who  came  to  his  maturity  without  knowing  thoroughly  by  heart  the 
Gospels,  the  Psalms,  and  much  of  the  Epistles,  and  so  I  have  many 
times  pitied  the  man  that  did  not  know  much  of  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
and  Young,  and  (in  the  good  old-fashioned  times)  of  Pollock,  Crowley, 
and  that  class  of  writings  which  we  were  taught  in  our  youth  to  read, 
and  which  I  believe  ought  to  be  read  by  children  now.  I  believe,  then, 
that  this  hjgher  education  should  begin  with  the  child ;  that  it  should 
be  taught  in  the  school  to  commit  this  literature,  to  know  it  well,  and 
have  it  stored  in  its  mind  to  use  on  all  occasions. 

I  believe  besides  that  the  other  branch,  spoken  of  by  President  Tap- 
pan,  may  be  commenced  in  childhood.  He  doubted  the  utility  of  com- 
mitting mathematical  demonstrations  to  memory.  I  was  asked  whether 
there  is  any  such  practice  as  this  in  our  schools.  I  believe  that  the 
pupils  in  the  high  schools  are  not  taught  to  commit  demonstrations  in 
geometry  to  any  great  extent,  yet  are  not  children  in  the  lower  schools 
taught  to  commit  demonstrations  in  common  fractions  and  to  commit 
formulas  which  they  are  not  able  to  reproduce  themselves?  I  believe 
this  is  done  every  day  in  almost  all  the  schools  in  Ohio  and  other  states. 
This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  every  teacher  and 
it  certainly  is  to  every  superintendent. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  need 
not  be  in  doubt  whether  these  principles  of  education  correctly  carried 
out  from  youth  up,  are  of  service  or  not.  He  need  not  doubt  whether 
the  continuance  of  youth  in  a  proper  course  of  study  will  result  in  more 
good  than  their  stopping  at  the  grammar  school  to  go  forth  to  do  duty 
in  practical  life. 

Mr.  Chase:  Allow  me  to  explain  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  having  any  doubt  concerning  the  practical  benefits  of  our  high-school 
training,  but  as  inquiring  whether  it  may  not  be  improved  and  made 
more  valuable. 

Mr.  DeWolf:  I  so  understood  you.  I  believe  that  this  course  com- 
menced in  youth,  and  built  upon  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and 
year  by  year,  produces  palpable,  manifest,  and  measurable  results ;  and 
1  believe  this  from  my  experience  as  teacher  and  superintendent.  I  do 
not  claim  to  have  original  ideas  of  education.  I  claim  to  be  the  pupil 
of  one  or  two  of  the  best  educators  I  ever  knew,  and  when  my  friend, 
Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Worcester  was  laid  in  the  grave  the  other  day  at  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  I  lost  a  personal  friend  who  stood  between  me  and  Deity,  as  it 
were,  in  the  way  of  culture,  education,  and  knowledge  upon  this  subject. 
Away  back,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  heard  from  her  lips  these 
ideas  that  Mr.  Tappan  has  presented  to-day.   I  was  then  but  a  youth,  and 
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vas  trembling  between  tbe  thought  of  doing  something  for  myself  in 
the  line  of  another  profession,  or  doing  something  perhaps  for  some- 
body else  in  this  profession.  This  philosophy  of  education,  existing  in 
her  mind,  she  carried  out  from  year  to  year  in  her  instruction,  and  I 
felt  that  there  was  a  grand  work  for  me  to  do  as  an  educator  in  building 
up  character  and  mind.  Gaining  some  ideas  in  that  direction  then  and 
there,  I  formed  my  plans  and  have  endeavored  from  that  time  faithfully 
to  carry  them  out.  These  plans  included  the  idea,  that  in  the  hands  of 
every  pupil,  from  the  very  first,  must  be  kept  some  means  of  cultivating 
the  memory.  I  was  an  advocate  of  the  practice  of  giving  children  one 
subject  of  study,  the  chief  and  direct  purpose  of  which  is  to  cultivate 
the  memory,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  stand  by  that  practice  to-day.  An- 
other idea  is  the  cultivation  of  the  mathematical  power,  and  another  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  expression.  All  these  having  been  neg- 
lected in  my  own  education,  I  have  seen  how  important  they  are  in  a 
course  of  instruction,  and  having  had  occasion  to  test  their  value  in 
classes  taught  from  five  to  ten  years  in  succession,  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  results.  But  I  only  arose  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Tappan  and  Mr.  Chase  for  their  remarks,  and  had  I  only  done  this,  I 
should  have  accomplished  my  purpose. 

Wm.  Watkins,  of  Daytop :  This  subject  of  higher  education  is  one 
upon  which  I  have  reflected  a  good  deal,  and  yet  I  find  myself  knowing 
less  and  legs  about  it  year  after  year,  and  growing  less  confident  of  my 
knowledge.  In  our  best  organized  schools  everything  seems  to  be  lovely 
and  successful  in  the  lower  grades,  but  when  we  come  to  the  high  school 
we  are  not  as  successful  as  we  have  reason  to  wish.  We  teach  in  our 
common  schools  and  in  our  best  graded  schools  reading  and  writing  with 
permanent  success  and  the  ordinary  computation,  counting,  and  com- 
mercial forms,  very  well,  but  when  we  get  above  these  things,  and  at- 
tempt to  give  scientific  instruction  in  our  high  schools,  we  are  not,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  by  any  means  so  successful.  Why  is  this?  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  may  be  two  reasons  for  it.  The  one  is,  that  most  of  this  edu- 
cation in  reading,  writing,  and  computation  and  calculation  is  of  a  me- 
chanical nature.  It  is  a  kind  of  skill  that  lies,  as  it  were,  at  the  fingers' 
ends,  at  the  outer  door  of  the  mind,  and  when  we  attempt  to  build  a 
higher  education  on  this  foundation,  we  are  not  successful,  or,  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  dogmatically,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  failed.  I 
want  to  ask  these  older  and  wiser  teachers  whether  these  may  not  be  the 
reasons:  In  the  first  place,  our  common-school  instruction  is  too  swiftly 
scientific.  We  reach  the  scientific  period  of  instruction  before  the  mind 
has  received  sufficient  strength  to  be  thoroughly  scientific.  The  boy  of 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age  may  be  able  to  count  a  long  column  of  figures 
as  rapidly  or  accurately  as  some  persons  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  the 
little  boy  in  our  primary  department,  that  has  been  in  school  but  one  or 
two  years,  often  writes  as  good  a  hand  as  we  do. 

Mr.  Henkle:  That  is  not  saying  much.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Watkins  :  Perhaps  not.  The  first  and  second  readers  are  artisti- 
cally taught,  and  the  reading  is  exceedingly  natural,  because  we  do  not 
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aim  at  that  artificiality  of  expression  so  often  cultivated  afterwards.  But 
when  this  work  is  accomplished,  is  the  mind  capable  of  scientific  arith- 
metic or  scientific  writing  or  scientific  reading  ?  I  think  not,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  scientific  state  belongs  to  a  certain  maturity  of  yeans* 
We  are  too  swiftly  scientific.  We  think  that  if  a  pupil  can  multiply  or 
divide  or  subtract,  can  cast  up  a  column  of  figures,  and  a  few  things 
like  these,  that  we  can  build  on  this  foundation  the  superstructure  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Pupils  of  eight  or  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age 
can  not  be  made  scientific  arithmeticians,  because  to  be  scientific  in 
arithmetic  or  anything  else  requires  age  and  experience. 

Secondly,  we  take  the  boy  in  the  high  school  who  has  an  acute  arith- 
metical mind,  but  who  knows  nothing  of  geometric  figures,  and  we  en- 
deavor to  teach  him  the  properties  of  figures  in  geometry  in  one  hour, 
and  to  make  him  reason  upon  those  properties  in  the  next  hour.  We 
make  the  scientific  reasoning  follow  too  swifty  upon  the  conception  of 
the  thing. 

These  are  two  reasons  why  our  schools  do  not  produce  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  instruction  is  too  swiftly  scientific,  and,  in  the  higher  grades, 
conception  and  reasoning  are  brought  too  closely  together.  Have  we 
not  also  neglected  the  great  constructive  faculty  of  the  mind?  Has  not 
the  imagination  been  left  out?  Have  we  cultivated  it  in  our  schools? 
Do  we  cultivate  it  ?  And  yet  the  imagination  is  the  constructive  faculty 
of  the  mind  by  which  things  are  made  real,  by  which  that  which  is 
abstract,  vague,  and  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  our  thoughts  and 
the  reality  of  our  existence  as  the  fleecy  clouds  that  float  above  us,  are 
brought  near  and  are  made  real  to  us.  We  try  to  teach  morals,  and  what 
are  morals  in  the  abstract,  without  bringing  in  the  imagination  and  apply- 
ing the  moral  truth  directly  to  ourselves  ?  It  is  not  only  in  this,  but  it 
is  in  every  one  of  our  troubles  in  teaching  geometry.  My  troubles  in 
geometry  have  been  pretty  largely  in  the  imagination.  When  I  get  hold 
of  a  pupil  who  has  imagination,  then  I  can  teach  him  geometry.  Four 
or  five  years  ago  I  should  have  presented  these  views  with  a  great  deal 
of  profoundness  and  assurance,  but  I  am  not  nearly  as  sure  as  I  was 
then. 

John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati :  The  statement  has  been  made  that  there 
is  no  line  of  demarkation  between  the  lower  education  and  the  higher, 
and  the  inference  is,  that  if  we  have  attempted  to  make  one,  it  is  entire- 
ly artificial.  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can  say,  this  is  the  line,  and  all 
above  is  higher  and  all  below  is  lower.  Education  is  always  a  growth. 
I  do  not  know  whether  my  friend.  Prof.  Chase,  is  aware  that  we  have 
had  a  grand  old  battle  in  this  state  between  the  advocates  of  the  classics 
and  the  advocates  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  advocates  of  classical 
education,  as  the  grand  instrument  by  which  men's  minds  are  to  be 
sharpened,  had  built  up  a  great  wall  to  shut  out  nature,  and  then  had 
persuaded  themselves  and  their  fellows  that  all  on  the  other  side  of  that 
wall  was  of  no  worth;  that,  while  those  within  the  inclosure  were 
moving  over  the  grand  old  plains  of  classical  culture  to  grand  victories 
of  the  mind,  and  were  true  educators,  those  pretended  educators  outside 
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were  only  guerrillas.  As  time  went  on,  the  guerrillas  increased  until 
they  became  an  army,  and  then  the  battle  became  strong.  The  scientists 
then  built  their  wall  to  shut  out  the  classics.  A  few  who  were  not  fight- 
ing especially  on  either  side  concluded  that  a  good  plan  would  be  to  pull 
down  the  walls,  and  make  nature  and  the  classics  a  common  territory,  and 
this  was  done,  and  the  scientists  looked  on  the  other  side,  and,  instead 
of  seeing  a  barren  plain,  and  everybody  in  it  digging  after  Greek  and 
Latin  roots,  they  saw  a  grand  temple  of  learning,  magnificent  in  its 
proportions,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  with  its  walls  hung  thick  with 
the  pictures  of  nature,  drawn  by  old  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  other 
great  authors  of  antiquity.  The  classical  men  began  to  look  over  upon 
our  side  (for  I  was  one  of  the  guerrillas),  and,  instead  of  seeing  that 
nature  was  confusion,  they  saw  that  the  pictures  of  nature  were  grander 
even  than  the  pictures  of  mind,  and  they  began  to  be  in  love  with 
nature.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  wall  that  has  been  built  up  between 
nature  and  man  should  be  completely  leveled,  and  that  all  branches  of 
learning  should  be  brought  into  harmonious  relations  with  each  other. 
[Applause.]  I  do  not  believe  that  any  education,  whether  higher  or 
lower,,  can  be  a  harmonious  and  a  profitable  one,  unless  there  is  this 
blending.  I  believe  in  what  my  friend  said  of  the  imagination.  When 
we  bring  flowers  to  the  little  child,  we  never  fail  to  find  an  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful.  Even  the  little  "guttersnipes",  as  they  call  certain 
children  in  the  city,  will  follow  you,  saying,  "  Mister,  please  give  me  a 
flower.''  These  little  ones  have  a  story.  There  is  something  in  the  love 
of  nature,  as  shown  in  the  love  of  flowers,  that  is  elevating.  Should  not 
education  make  use  of  this  feeling  ?  Let  the  child  take  its  lessons  from 
nature.  Let  it  begin  early,  and  never  end.  Some  scientific  men  have 
shut  themselves  out  from  a  wonderful  power  and  a  most  delightful 
pleasure  by  confining  themselves  entirely  to  the  deciphering  of  the 
hieroglyphics  of  nature,  of  grubbing  in  the  ground  without  looking  up ; 
for,  after  all,  grand  as  the  universe  is,  it  is  not  half  so  grand  nor  half  so 
noble  as  the  human  mind  may  become.  The  thoughts  of  Homer,  Plato, 
Shakespeare,  Milton  are  grander  to  us  than  anything  that  we  can  see  in 
nature.  Nature  and  culture  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  we  are  coming 
to  that. 

What  shall  we  teach  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  is  about  en- 
tirely answered,  while  we  difler  much  as  to  the  manner  in  which  knowl- 
edge should  be  taught.  We  must  have  definiteness  of  knowledge,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  we  want  breadth  of  knowledge. 

Permit  me  to  say  one  word  on  another  topic,  the  coeducation  of  the 
sexes.  If  the  principles  that  I  have  already  enunciated  be  correct,  if 
nature  and  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  to  be  brought  together  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  education  of  the  boy  and  the  girl.  A  girl  can  see  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature ;  she  can  learn  all  of  nature's  secrets,  and  she  can  enjoy 
finding  them  out  just  as  thoroughly,  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  boy  can.  On 
the  other  hand,  music  and  poetry  have  as  grand  a  significance  to  her, 
and  philosophy  reveals  to  her  the  same  beauty  that  it  does  to  the  boy. 
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I  can  see  no  important  difference  in  the  course  to  be  prescribed  for  the 
two  sexes. 

Mr.  Tappan  :  Do  n't  you  think  girls  have  a  nicer  sense  of  the  beautiful 
than  boys  ? 

Mr.  Hancock  :  I  do. 

Mr.  Tappan  :  Then  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr,  Hancock  :  I  did  not  mean  to  say  there  is  no  difference  between 
men  and  women.  I  believe  in  the  general  principle  of  prescribing  in 
general  a  similar  course  course  of  study  for  boys  and  girls.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  women  are  made  of  finer  clay  than  men,  that  their  nervous 
organization  is  more  acute,  and  that  they  enjoy  the  beauties  of  art  and 
nature  more  than  men.  But  whilst  they  do  this,  I  would  not  deprive 
them  of  the  strength  they  may  gain  from  severe  study,  for  I  would  have 
it  always  borne  in  mind  that  culture  can  not  stand,  and  is  almost  worth- 
less, that  is  not  founded  upon  the  solid  superstructure  of  the  sciences. 
I  see  no  reason  why  girls  should  not  learn  mathematics,  natural  science, 
strengthening  the  mind  and  forming  a  foundation  for  the  higher  and 
more  excellent  culture  that  ought  to  be  built  upon  that  foundation.  I 
will  not.  say  that  the  slender  girl  of  sixteen  can  learn  as  much  mathe- 
matics as  the  stout  boy  of  eighteen  in  the  same  time.  8he  must  take  so 
much  more  time,  perhaps,  in  this  severe  study  as  to  compensate  for  her 
physical  inferiority. 

I  wish  to  say  one  thing  here  at  the  risk  of  repeating  it  before  the 
Teachers'  Association.  I  believe  that  the  want  of  the  time  is,  that  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  our  people  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
higher  education.  I  do  not  entertain  that  profound  regard  for  the  ele- 
mentary branches  that  a  great  many  do.  They  are,  of  course,  necessary, 
essential,  but  they  are  like  the  wall  of  the  cellar  on  which  the  building 
is  to  be  erected.  Stop  with  the  cellar  walls,  and  you  have  no  beautiful 
or  symmetrical  structure.  I  judge  from  Mr.  White's  looks  that  he  does 
not  agree  with  me,  but  I  feel  that  one  great  want  of  modern  society 
is  more  thorough  education,  and  this  want  must  be  met.  As  Mr.  Lowe 
said  in  a  late  speech,  the  question  long  since  ceased  to  be,  ''How  many 
shall  we  educate  ?  "  and  became,  ''  Uow  much  shall  we  educate  ?  " 

President  Tappan  :  1  was  much  interested  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Wat- 
kins.  Every  observing,  thoughtful  teacher  must  sooner  or  later  en- 
counter the  practical  question,  How  thorough,  how  scientific  (to  use  Mr. 
Watkins'  language)  shall  we  attempt  to  make  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary branches?  Shall  we,  for  illustration,  when  we  teach  the  multipli- 
cation of  fractions,  attempt  to  teach  all  mathematical  principles  that 
bear  upon  that  rule?  If  we  do  not  attempt  to  teach  all,  how  much  shall 
we  attempt  to  teach  ?  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  instruction  ought 
to  be  absolutely  thorough,  and  that  if  you  teach  arithmetic  you  ought  to 
teach  all  that  bears  upon  the  subject.  No  man  or  woman  ever  yet  did  it, 
for  it  can  not  be  done.  That  simple  mathematical  proposition,  that  the 
product  of  two  prime  numbers  can  not  be  the  product  of  any  other 
prime  numbers,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  problems  ever 
tackled  by  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  old.   So  difficult  and  intricate 
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is  it,  that  we  never  find  it  in  our  elementary  works.    I  say,  then,  that  it 
is  utterly  futile  to  think  of  absolutely  exhausting  one  of  these  primary 
branches.    Then  the  question  is,  How  far  shall  we  go  ?    I  am  satisfied 
that  in  teaching  arithmetic  to  young  children,  we  should  often  content 
ourselves  with  teaching  them  the  how,  the  process.    I  know  that  I  am 
saying  something  that  many  persons  have  denounced,  insisting  that  we 
ought  to  teach  the  why  as  well  as  the  how.    In  a  great  majority  of  in- 
stances we  can  not  do  it,  for  in  some  cases  I  am  hardly  able  to  under- 
stand the  why  myself.    The  young  child  reasons,  reasons  well,  reasons 
logically,  and  will  draw  conclusions  as  well  as  you  or  I,  but  not  conscious- 
ly.   The  young  child  will  make  a  general  rule,  as  any  one  of  you  must 
have  noticed.    When  a  child  follows  a  general  rule  of  grammar  with 
reference  to  some  word  which  is  an  exception,  he  has  followed  the 
strictly  Baconian  method  of  induction  unconsciously.    The  child  rea- 
sons as  philosophicallv  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  ever  did.    But  shall  we  teach 
rules  to  children  ?    It  is  all  bosh  (excuse  the  word).    You  may  teach 
them  a  rule  in  grammar,  and  may  have  the  rule  repeated,  and  you  may 
do  the  same  thing  in  arithmetic,  and  you  may  teach  them  to  tell  you  the 
reason  why  they  do  this  and  that  and  the  other,  but  they  have  no  con- 
ception whatever  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  use  in  a  rule,  or 
when  they  reason  upon  the  matter  in  the  professional  way.     What 
children  do  is  to  do  a  thing  this  way  or  that,  because  another  thing  was 
done  this  way  or  that.    Show  them  how  to  do  it,  and  they  will  do  it 
again ;  but  when  you  attempt  to  put  this  in  words,  you  fail.    They  have 
reason,  and  reasoned  well,  but  not  consciously.    Perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
speak  €x  cathedra.    I  would  like  to  ask  teachers  of  experience  here, 
whether  I  am  not  correct  in  saying  that  children  do  not  reason  con- 
sciously until  they  arrive,  as  a  general  rule,  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  give  the  reason  before 
that  age.    Many  young  children  have  been  taught  to  give  the  reason  for 
processes  in  arithmetic;  but,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  in  most 
cases  they  give  only  words.    They  can  not  turn  in  and  watch  the  opera- 
tion of  their  own  minds, — at  least  I  have  not  found  those  that  do. 
There  comes  a  time  when  children  are  able  to  do  this ;  some  later  than 
the  age  mentioned,  rarely  earlier.    They  then  begin  to  notice  what  they 
themselves  have  done,  and  to  generalize  really  and  well,  and  then  we 
may  begin  to  call  their  attention  to  the  operations  of  their  own  mind, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  give  them  some  practical  lessons  in  logic,  and  they 
will  make  still  further  generalizations  consciously.    The  difference  be- 
tween teaching  the  young  child  and  the  teaching  of  the  more  advanced 
pupil  is  not  that  the  one  is  gathering  all  the  while  knowledge  from  ob- 
servation, and  then  for  another  period  of  years  with  reason,  and  so  on. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.    Children  two  or  three  years  of  age  reason  and 
reason  well,  only  unconsciously.    Youth  of  seventeen  or  twenty  reason 
just  as  well,  and  gather  knowledge  just  as  well  as  those  of  two  and  three, 
but  they  do  it  consciously.    I  think  that  this  is  an  important  difference. 

E.  E.  White,  of  Columbus:  It  was  not  my  intention  to  participate  in 
this  discussion,  but  Mr.  Hancock's  reference  to  me  seems  to  make  a  few 
words  necessary.    I  was  querying  in  my  mind  whether  the  remarks 
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made  by  hira  on  coeducation  did  not  simply  touch  the  question  of  the 
tqunl  education  of  the  sexes.  This  must  have  caused  the  expression  of 
doubt,  which  he  noticed.  I  indorse  most  heartily  the  statements  made 
by  him  respecting  the  importance  of  higher  education.  What  the  nation 
imperatively  needs  is  not  simply  that  every  person  shall  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  as  much  as  it  needs  this  preparation  for  citizenship,  but  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  shall  be  prepared  to  reason  correctly,  to  think 
accurately,  to  decide  public  questions  wisely  and  justly,  and  to  obey  the 
conscience  in  the  discliargc  of  public  duty.  The  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple need  a  much  higher  education  than  they  now  receive.  When  the 
time  comes  to  discuss  "  The  High  School  Question  ",  I  may  take  occasion 
to  say,  if  in  the  spirit,  that  the  high  school  is  not  only  the  vulnerable 
point  in  our  school  system,  but  that  it  is  the  vMal  point.  The  striking 
down  of  the  high  school  will  be  a  fatal  blow  to  public  education  in  this 
country.  I  hope  that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  Teachers* 
Association  will  recognize  the  danger  now  threatening  the  public-school 
system.  Take  the  attitude  of  the  religious  press  as  an  illustration.  The 
leading  papers  of  nearly  all  the  great  religious  denominations  seem  to 
be  uniting  in  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  provide  the  means  of 
higher  education.  They  seem  willing,  however  important  the  element 
of  religion  may  be  in  the  education  of  a  child,  to  concede  that  it  may  be 
banished  from  the  elementary  schools,  if  the  state  will  stop  its  educa- 
tional work  here,  and  leave  all  higher  education  to  the  churches.  The 
motive  underlying  all  this  is  evident.  Academies  and  colleges  are  im- 
portant means  of  denominational  growth  and  advancement.  But  I  am 
most  annoyed  by  the  fact  that  this  fatal  concession  is  made  by  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  the  most  earnest  defenders  and  advocates  of  public 
schools;  but  I  am  not  alarmed.  I  believe  that  the  public  school  will 
come  out  of  this  conflict  stronger  than  before,  though  in  localities  it  may 
suffer  loss  temporarily.  I  will  only  add  that  too  much  importance  rela- 
tively is  sometimes  attached  to  elementary  education.  I  have  often 
said,  when  called  upon  to  address  schools  in  different  places,  that  two 
years  of  higher  instruction  and  study  are  often  of  more  practical  valne 
to  a  boy  or  girl  as  a  preparation  for  life's  work,  than  all  that  has  pre- 
ceded. This  higher  course  seems  to  gather  up  and  give  practical  di- 
rection to  all  that  has  gone  before  it.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  a  young  person 
to  leave  school,  say  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
higher  branches.  I  therefore  advise  all  young  people  whom  I  can  in- 
fluence, not  to  stop  with  an  elementary  education,  if  any  reasonable 
sacrifice  will  enable  them  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Hanco(tk  :  One  of  the  objections  urged  against  coeducation  is,  that 
boys  and  girls  should  receive  different  kinds  of  education,  and  hence 
should  be  educated  in  different  schools.  My  remarks  were  intended  to 
answer  this  objection,  and  T  had  no  time  to  refer  to  any  thing  more  than 
this. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  the  Association  adjourned 
to  meet  at  2  o'clock. 
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Afternoon  Session, 

The  Association  met  at  2  o'clock,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  committee  appointed  in  the  forenoon,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

Your  committee,  after  due  consultation,  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  Superintendents'  Association  ask  to  be  received  as  a  section  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers*  Association,  the  order  of  exercises  and  time  of 
meeting  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  ;  but  said  Superintendents'  Section  to 
he  allowed  to  elect  its  own  President  and  Secretary. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

The  same  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  Superintendents'  Section  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Supt.  C.  W.  Williamson,  of  Wapakonetta,  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on 

SCHOOL    SUPERVISION. 

The  few  thoughts  that  I  shall  offer  for  your  consideration,  relate 
chiefly  to  graded  schools,  in  which  only  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
superintendent  is  spent  in  teaching. 

In  the  wide  range  of  agencies  employed  in  carrying  on  a  system  of 
instruction,  supervision  stands  at  the  head.  Its  importance  as  a  means 
of  improvement  is  too  well  established  to  admit  of  discussion.  An  effi- 
cient system  of  supervision  presupposes  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  work  to  be  accomplished ;  and  an  ability  to  adopt  the  most  judi- 
cious means  to  reach  the  ends  proposed.  To  be  able  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements, a  superintendent  should  study  the  character  and  wants  of 
the  community  in  which  the  schools  are  located,  bearing  in  mind  that 
"  the  education  required  by  a  people  is  not  a  fixed  quantity ;  that,  as  the 
conditions  of  life  change,  the  education  of  the  people  should  undergo  a 
corresponding  change.' '  His  qualifications  should  also  include  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  school  systems  of  other  countries,  states,  and  cities — 
their  organization,  government,  and  methoda  of  instruction.  It  is  true 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  departments  under 
his  control  is  indispensable ;  yet  it  will  be  insufficient  without  that  higher 
professional  knowledge  mentioned. 

Without  assuming  to  be  able  to  define  satisfactorily  all  the  duties  that 
may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  supervision,  I  shall  endeavor  rather 
to  present  a  few  points  for  discussion  than  to  attempt  an  elaborate  ex- 
amination of  any  one  of  them. 

An  efficient  system  of  supervision  should  secure  professional  progress 
in  teachers.  To  secure  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  objects  to  be  attained 
and  the  plan  of  their  accomplishment  should  be  discussed  in  teachers' 
meetings  until  thoroughly  understood.  The  course  of  study,  govern- 
ment, and  methods  of  instruction  should  receive  special  attention,  leav- 
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ing  the  details  to  be  discussed  privately  by  the  superintend  en  t  and 
teacher,  or  by  illustrative  teaching  in  the  department  where  the  work  is 
to  be  done.  ' 

Each  teacher  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  amount,  kind,  and 
quality  of  discipline  and  knowledge  that  is  required  to  advance  a  pupil 
from  one  grade  to  another.  The  gradation  should  be  so  regular  that  a 
transfer  from  one  department  to  another,  should  appear  to  the  pupil  as 
little  more  than  a  change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  in  the  same 
room.  In  the  execution  of  methods  of  instruction  free  scope  should  be 
given  to  the  individuality  of  the  teacher,  holding  him  responsible  mainly 
for  results. 

The  inspection  of  the  work  of  teachers  should  be  so  searching  that 
incompetent  ones  will  soon  see  that  their  services  are  not  acceptable, 
and  that  competent  tgachers  will  feel  the  necessity  of  availing  them- 
selves of  every  facility  within  their  reach. 

A  proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  teachers  and  the  school  requires 
that  public  criticism  of  teachers  of  a  personal  or  professional  nature 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  A  statement  to  teachers  by  the 
superintendent  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  that  any  criti- 
cisms he  may  see  proper  to  make  will  be  made  only  to  the  individual 
interested,  and  to  the  proper  official  authorities,  will  generally  prevent 
many  unpleasant  occurrences  that  otherwise  would  detract  from  the  gen- 
eral harmony  of  the  school.  In  summing  up  the  year's  work,  let  "  honor 
be  given  to  whom  honor  is  due.**  If  a  teacher  in  a  primary  or  grammar 
school  has  shown  a  reasonable  or  eminent  degree  of  ability,  let  honora- 
ble mention  be  made  of  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  right  that  belongs  to  the 
teacher,  and  should  not  be  disregarded  by  the  superintendent. 

No  method  of  instruction  can  be  made  efficient  until  the  school  has 
been  properly  classified.  This  part  of  the  work  should  be  done  in  the 
main  by  the  superintendent,  as  it  furnishes  information  necessary  to 
successful  management  of  the  school.  For  a  similar  reason  he  should 
make  all  examinations  for  promotion.  A  record  of  the  entrance  of  each 
pupil,  names  of  parents  or  guardians,  attendance,  absence,  age,  deport- 
ment, and  record  of  examinations  should  be  kept  in  the  department 
ready  for  inspection  at  all  times. 

School  government  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  superintendent's 
time  in  the  class  of  schools  to  which  we  refer.  As  has  been  said  by  one 
of  Ohio's  School  Commissioners,  "  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  super- 
intendent is  made  a  thrashing  machine  for  the  whole  school."  Com- 
ment is  unnecessary.  In  many  schools  a  large  per  cent  of  his  time  is 
spent  in  adjudicating  petty  cases  that  should  be  disposed  of  in  the 
departments  where  they  occur.  The  line  marking  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  offences  to  be  reported,  and  those  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
department  is  not  distinctly  drawn.  This  undefined  state  of  affairs 
affords  opportunity  for  sharp  practice  in  school  management — ^to  ex- 
press it  in  simpler  language,  for  shirking  responsibilities.  For  example, 
the  superintendent  may  refuse  to  suppress  an  insubordination  in  a  de- 
partment, or  to  suspend  a  pupil  for  a  gross  misdemeanor,  through  fear 
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of  making  himself  unpopular.  This  evil  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  in 
the  lower  departments  of  some  schools  that  there  is  hardly  a  case  in  the 
catalogue  of  school  offences  that  is  not  sent  up  for  correction.  They  go 
np  singly  and  in  squads.  There  are  cases,  however,  that  should  be  ex- 
amined and  disposed  of  by  the  superintendent.  For  example,  difficul- 
ties arising  between  pupils  of  different  departments,  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  the  facts  until  the  parties  have  been  brought  together. 
Cases  also  requiring  suspension  from  the  privileges  of  the  school  should 
be  examined  by  him  before  reporting  them  to  the  board. 

There  is  another  practice  prevailing  in  many  schools  to  which  I  shall 
call  attention — the  practice  of  moving  pupils  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
grade  by  way  of  punishment.  This  is  a  practice  of  very  doubtful  pro- 
priety. If  moved  at  all,  we  suggest  that  they  be  sent  to  the  superintend- 
ent's room  to  remain  until  reinstated. 

In  the  class  of  schools  to  which  we  refer,  the  high  school  is  generally 
in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  in  which  in  many  instances  he  spends 
too  much  time  in  teaching.  The  statistics  of  the  last  report  of  the  School 
Ck>mmi88ioner  exhibit  a  want  of  uniformity  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  time  spent  in  actual  supervision,  varying,  in  schools  of  the  same 
grade,  from  half  an  hour  to  six  hours  per  day.  Indeed,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  superintendent  visits  the  departments  once  a  week  or  once  in 
two  weeks,  remaining  five  minutes  in  a  department,  as  he  has  twelve 
rooms  to  visit  and  only  an  hour's  time  at  his  command.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  he  should  spend  all  his  time  in  supervision. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  best  managed  schools  are  those  in  which  the  super- 
intendent spends  half  or  two- thirds  of  his  time  in  teaching.  Under 
the  present  management  in  many  schools,  a  pupil  may  pass  through  all 
the  grades  in  the  course  of  study  without  coming  at  any  time  under  the 
instruction  of  a  male  teacher.  It  becomes  the  more  important,  there- 
fore, that  a  portion  of  his  time  should  be  spent  in  giving  instruction. 

Other  departures  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  helping  children 
less,  and  requiring  them  to  help  themselves  more ;  reducing  the  number 
of  textr-books  and  placing  a  greater  dependence  on  the  originality  of  the 
teacher. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  supervision — a  sur- 
veillance so  irksome  and  exacting  in  its  nature  as  to  reduce  teachers  to 
mere  operatives.  Constant  intermeddling  with  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  department  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  no  supervision. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  develop. ing  processes  of  our  systems  of  educa- 
tion that  those  who  control  the  schools,  should  possess  not  only  schol- 
arly attainments,  but  ability  to  generalize,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the 
rational  tendencies  of  each  new  phase  as  they  arise ;  '^  that  they  should 
be  masters  of  the  situation '',  making  our  state  system  of  education  wor- 
thy of  the  state — ^rich  in  its  bounties  as  the  deep  and  exhaustless  soil  of 
her  fertile  valleys. 

DISCUSSION  OF  MR.   WILLIAMSON'S  PAPER, 

Supt  U.  T.  CuRRAN,  of  Sandusky,  opened  the  discussion  as  follows : 
Before  I  tried  to  fill  the  position  of  superintendent,  I  thought  I  knew  a 
17 
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gcesX  deal  more  about  it  than  I  now  do.  I  was  in  the  condition  of  very 
many  of  my  fellow  teachers  who  have  not  tried  it,  and  who  think  it  a 
Tery  nice,  easy  kind  of  place,  a  certain  goal  to  be  attained  as  a  harbor 
of  rest.  But  two  years'  experience  in  the  office-  has  swept  away  these 
false  notions.  I  have  found  that  there  are  certain  settled  general  princi- 
ples which  underlie  this  whole  matter  of  supervision ;  that  there  is  a 
science  in  this  as  there  is  in  education.  It  has  not  been  written  in 
books,  but  it  will  be  worked  out  in  the  experience  of  men  who  are  now 
living.  I  think  that  it  will  finally  be  recognized  that  a  superintendent 
in  large  cities  should  be  the  teacher  of  the  subordinate  principals  and 
teachers,  who  have  the  care  of  the  schools.  He  will  have  to  do  the 
thinking  part  of  the  work,  and  look  to  the  teachers  to  attend  to  the  de- 
tails under  his  general  supervision.  I  know  of  but  one  place  in  Ohio 
where  this  is  attempted.  The  city  of  Cleveland  is  trying  to  place  herself 
in  such  a  position. 

Take  a  small  city  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  What  does 
the  superintendent  have  to  do  ?  He  has  to  think  out  what  the  board 
should  do,  and  see  that  it  is  done.  He  has  to  provide  (or  the  selection 
of  teachers,  and  to  see  that  they  are  normally  instructed,  spending  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  in  the  work.  I  claim  that  it  is  not  enoagh 
that  I  lay  out  the  work  for  my  teachers  and  demand  that  it  be  done,  but 
it  is  my  duty  to  become  their  normal  instructor ;  to  meet  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  show  them  not  only  what  to  do,  but  how  to  do  it.  It 
seems  to  me  if  we  put  teachers  to  work  in  this  way,  we  may  get  good 
schools  by  every  method.  The  methods  in  this  state  are  about  as  varied 
as  the  minds  of  men,  and  these  are  about  as  varied  as  their  counte- 
nances. What  is  needed  is  to  adopt  some  system  as  a  basis,  and  then 
see  that  teachers  work  parallel  with  each  other  and  that  they  do  not 
run  across  each  other's  paths. 

The  next  aim  of  a  superintendent  should  be  to  look  to  the  qaality  of 
the  force  he  directs,  and  this  is  the  most  difficult  thing  he  has  to  do.  He 
is  compelled  to  have  teachers  who  have  not  learned  how  to  teach.  If  he 
has  charge  of  the  schools  of  a  small  town  near  a  large  city  that  has  the 
means  of  securing  teachers  of  experience,  he  is  compelled  to  see  his 
teachers  who  have  had  a  year  or  two  of  experience  and  training  under 
him,  pass  out  of  his  schools,  and  he  has  to  begin  the  work  of  training 
anew.  My  own  limited  experience  teaches  me  that  there  should  be  some 
provision,  as  normal  schools,  to  supply  this  defect,  though  there  seems 
to  be  a  very  poor  showing  to  accomplish  it,  since  many  believe  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  state  to  divert  school  money  to  the  education 
of  teachers.  Many  members  of  boards  of  edncation  can  not  see  far 
enough  ahead  to  understand  how  it  is  that,  to  educate  the  children,  we 
must  educate  the  teachers.  Until  this  is  done  superintendents,  especially 
in  small  towns,  must  undertake  the  work  of  normal  instruction  in  a 
practical  n^anner.  The  great  problems  in  educational  science  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  superintendents  because  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding each  day  for  the  needs  of  the  schools  as  they  arise.  That  work 
must  be  done  chiefly  by  men  who  have  more  leisure  to  do  it  than  we 
have,  and  who  have  broader  grounds  to  look  over. 
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The  people  demand  of  all  of  us  that  we  shall  use  the  force  which  they 
have  placed  in  our  hands,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  good,  and  that 
we  shall  not  waste  their  money.  We  are  often  tempted  to  set  ourselves 
right  athwart  the  current  of  puhlic  opinion,  to  shut  our  ears  to  what 
men  outside  our  profession  may  say — men  who  do  not  know  anything 
of  education,  except  what  they  have  heard  and  learned  in  schools.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  common  sense  on  almost  every  question 
possessed  hy  the  American  people,  A  kind  of  general  impression  pre- 
vails on  almost  all  subjects,  and  if  you  will  observe  carefully  you  will 
find  it  is  generally  based  upon  the  truth.  Many  superintendents  and 
teachers  could  have  avoided  difficulties  and  could  have  averted  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  towns  where  they  have 
been  employed,  had  they  heeded  this  common  sense  view  taken  by  the 
people, 

A  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  some  policy ;  he  should  know 
how  to  meet  a  man  on  the  right  side,  and  not  to  get  on  the  side  upon 
which  the  quills  stick  out.  He  should  always  be  ready  to  listen  respect- 
fully to  a  man's  opinions,  given  in  a  respectful  manner.  He  should  be 
willing  to  hear  all  parties  and  all  sides  of  a  question,  and  then  should 
advance  his  own  individual  opinion  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  him- 
self offensive. 

Again,  it  is  the  duty  of  superintendents  to  make  themselves  felt  among 
the  people  in  educational  matters.  They  should  be  the  center  of  educa- 
tional ideas  in  their  communities,  and  should  give  tone  to  the  commu- 
nity on  that  subject ;  and  this  can  be  done  without  much  trouble.  It  is 
their  duty  to  create  public  opinion  if  there  be  none  on  this  subject.  The 
superintendent  must  also  contribute  from  his  experience  from  time  to 
time  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  younger  in  the  profession ;  to 
patronize  well  the  meetings  of  teachers  for  self-improvement ;  to  see 
that  educational  intelligence  is  circulated  in  the  shape  of  educational 
magazines  and  journals  among  teachers,  and  must  give  attention  to  all 
those  minor  details  which  come  in  and  which  may  appear  to  be  of  no 
great  impi^rtance,  but  which,  nevertheless,  constitute  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  superintendent. 

The  question  of  the  relation  which  should  exist  between  superintend- 
ents and  their  subordinate  teachers,  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy.  It  is 
one  to  which  there  are  two  sides,  and  there  always  will  be,  until  this 
science  of  education  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  pure  mathematics. 
How  often  have  we  seen  in  our  experience  a  young  principal  forced  into 
a  line  of  action  by  a  superintendent  whose  will  was  strong,  who  saw 
things  clearly  in  his  own  light,  and  who  had  a  sort  of  enthusiasm,  such 
as  characterizes  certain  people,  which  tends  to  force  every  body  to  do  as 
we  do,  to  think  as  we  think,  to  act  in  the  same  line  in  which  we  act,  and 
who  had  not  enough  of  breadth  of  view  to  see  that  there  is  more  than 
one  or  two  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing.  How  many  young  persons 
have  been  wrecked  as  teachers;  have  been  forced  out  of  school,  simply 
because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  take  the  same  length  of  step  that 
was  required  to  keep  in  the  line  with  others.  This  is  a  matter  in 
which  I  think  superintendents  should  exercise  great  caution.    I  have 
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seen  persons  utterly  fail  to  teach  school  at  all,  when  required  to  do  it  in 
a  way  dictated  to  them,  who,  when  left  alone  to  work  in  their  sort  of 
unconscious  way,  produced  the  desired  results. 

Col.  D.  F.  Dk  Wolf  :  There  are  teachers  who  claim  absolute  liberty 
and  freedom  to  take  their  own  course  in  regard  to  teaching,  and  there 
are  superintendents,  I  believe,  who  claim  that  teachers  should  take  their 
modes  of  instruction  entirely  and  exclusively  from  the  superintendent ; 
who  seem  to  hold  that,  of  the  six  or  seven  ways  of  teaching  a  subject, 
there  is  but  one  right  way  and  that  is  the  superintendent's.  I  have  seen 
the  self-respect  of  a  teacher  entirely  broken  down  by  a  superintendent's 
attacking  her  methods  of  teaching  before  her  class,  and  yet  to  an  unin- 
terested person,  having  in  view  only  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils,  the 
teacher's  method  was  quite  as  good  as  the  superintendent's,  and,  for  the 
teacher,  much  better.  Here  is  a  point  which  seems  to  me  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  superintendents.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  some  teachers  not  to  take  any  dictation  from  the  superin- 
tendent, not  to  look  at  his  methods  at  all,  but  to  run  in  the  old  ruts  and 
teach  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  themselves  were  taught,  thus 
running  directly  in  contact  with  the  methods  of  superintendents  or 
principals.  I  think  our  profession  has  something  to  learn  perhaps  with 
regard  to  this  matter  of  supervision  on  the  one  hand  and  subordination 
on  the  other,  from  the  professions.  In  the  legal  profession,  the  opinions 
of  judges  are  countermanded  in  the  higher  courts,  and  yet  the  self-re- 
spect of  the  judge  of  the  inferior  court  is  not  interfered  with  at  all.  His 
decisions  are  taken  up  and  reversed,  but  he  quietly  tries  the  case  over 
again,  feeling  that  he  did  what  he  thought  to  be  right.  There  are  teach- 
ers who  are  not  ready  to  have  their  decisions  and  plans  reversed  in  any 
case,  though  better  methods  would  result  from  their  reversal  by  their 
superiors  in  authority.  It  may  even  sometimes  not  be  best  for  a  super- 
intendent to  sustain  the  teacher  in  a  case  of  discipline  where  the  teach- 
er's action  has  been  hasty  or  without  judgment.  It  is  better  that  the 
parents  and  the  teacher  should  feel  that  they  can  appeal  with  hope  of 
justice  to  the  superintendent.  I  believe  that  a  decision  of  that  kind  can 
be  given  so  delicately  and  with  such  a  regard  to  the  teacher's  feelings, 
and  with  such  regard  to  authority  in  the  school,  that  no  difficulty  at  all 
will  arise.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  government  of  the  school 
may  be  strengthened  thereby. 

I  agree  with  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
aminations and  promotions.  I  do  not  know  why,  as  a  superintendent^ 
I  should  not  have  some  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  my  teachers ;  why 
their  decision  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  John  or  Mary  may  not 
be  just  as  good  as  mine,  so  far  as  their  judgment  goes,  and  much  better 
so  far  as  their  knowledge  of  the  individuals  are  concerned.  I  never 
could  see  how  a  superintendent  could,  by  looking  over  the  examination 
papers  of  say  thirty  pupils,  be  able  better  to  decide  whether  twenty- 
seven  out  of  the  thirty  should  be  promoted  to  another  grade,  than  the 
teacher  who  has  known  them  every  school  hour  for  the  ten  months  of 
the  year.    I  never  was  able  to  see  through  this  practice  of  some  super- 
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intendents,  and  have  never  adopted  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  teacher's  place 
to  give  the  superintendent  information  in  regard  to  pupils  and  lead  in 
their  examination.  Of  course  the  superintendent  should  examine 
classes,  but  for  other  purposes  than  the  promotion  of  pupils,  or  the  test- 
ing of  the  teacher's  work.  I  have  made  considerable  inquiry,  and  find 
that  pupils  are  promoted  in  some  schools  entirely  on  the  results  of  an 
examination  once  a  year,  conducted  by  the  superintendent  whose  judg- 
ment is  set  over  against  that  of  the  teacher.  In  other  cases  the  matter 
is  left  entirely  with  the  teachers  themselves.  There  is  a  necessity,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  to  discuss  and  examine  this  subject  carefully,  that  we  may 
arrive  at  just  conclusions  and  proper  actions. 

The  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  made  the  following  report : 

President — E.  F.  Moulton,  Supt.  Schools,  Oberlin,  O. 
Secretary — ^J.  A.  Jackson,  Supt.  Schpols,  Springfield,  0. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Kentucky,  then  delivered  the  following  address  : 

KELATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  TO  A  SYSTEM  OF  POPU- 
LAR EDUCATION. 

When  I  was  invited  to  participate  in  these  exercises,  my  programme 
for  summer  labor  had  been  so  far  made  up  that  I  did  not  see  how  I  could 
meet  the  necessities  in  the  home  field  of  work  and  go  abroad  for  a  sin- 
gle week's  foreign  service ;  but  when  I  reflected  upon  the  rather  rare 
courtesy  extended  your  speaker,  I  determined  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
respond,  that  you  might  understand  Kentucky  is  not  indifferent  to  such 
a  compliment  as  is  implied  in  giving  her  superintendent  a  place  on  your 
programme  and  a  welcome  to  an  annual  reunion  of  Ohio  school  ofi^cers 
and  teachers.  I  hope  that  the  present  occasion  may  serve  to  inaugurate 
a  close  bond  of  sympathy  and  cooperative  effort  between  the  sister 
states.  As  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  river  that  divides  us,  kiss  either 
shore  and  yet  mingle  in  one  broad  channel  of  commerce^  so  the  educa- 
tors of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  while  true  to  the  fealty  due  the  field  of  their 
labors,  may  engage  in  a  current  and  comity  of  feeling  broad  and  deep 
enough  to  float  the  great  common  bark  of  education  into  that  haven 
-where  its  precious  wares  will  find  market  at  valuea  oammensuratQ  to 
their  worth. 

NATIONAI^     EDU  CATION. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  of  the  ^^  Relations  of  School  C^ffker^  to  «  System  of 
Public  Education '',  and  one  of  these  may  be  defined^  in  this  connection, 
to  be  a  hearty  catholic  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  universal  enlighten- 
ment. A  mere  provincial  man  is  too  narrow  in  his  views  and  feelings 
to  compass  the  great  object  the  philanthropic  edueator  has  sphered  on 
the  horizon  of  his  aspiration,  namely,  the  delivery  of  the  race  from  the 
weltering  wastes  and  woe  of  ignorance,  and  the  elevation  oi  every  human 
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mind  to  that  region  of  splendor  in  which  light  and  love  hold  married 
court  as  King  and  Queen.  It  is  true  that  "  Charity  begins  at  home  ", 
but  it  does  not  end  there.  It  can  hardly  survive  there,  unless  it  sends 
out  its  rays  through  the  window  and  far  over  the  hedge-row  of  the  cot- 
tage and  the  fields  beyond.  All  vital  forces  work  from  the  center  out- 
ward. The  cell  is  the  initial  starting  point,  but  from  it  proceeds  an  in- 
finite series  of  development.  The  sun  does  not  encircle  itself  with  an 
opaque  ring  to  confine  its  splendors  to  its  own  immediate  sphere.  It 
shoots  forth  its  rays  of  light  and  heat  millions  of  miles  across  the  tracks 
of  space,  warming  myriads  of  worlds  into  life  and  binding  them  to  its 
own  bright  bosom.  Did  it  confine  its  emanations,  it  would  but  kindle 
the  fires  which  would  consume  itself  and  reduce  to  ashes  the  mighty 
capital  of  our  universe,  and  leave  all  the  provinces  of  its  governing 
throne  in  the  wild  anarchy  of  a  primitive  chaos. 

The  school  officer,  then,  properly  animate  with  his  mission,  is  to  hold 
his  heart  in  healthy  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  all  to  extend  the  ben- 
efits of  popular  education,  and,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  remark,  to 
consider,  as  much  as  the  means  of  information  will  afibrd,  what  are  the 
best  agencies  to  accomplish  this  when  applied  to  peculiar  conditions  of 
populations.  If  a  distant  or  contiguous  state  is  endeavoring  to  work 
through  the  mists  of  ancestral  prejudice  out  into  the  broad  sunlight  in 
which  a  universe  is  swimming,  let  no  educational  philanthropist  sup- 
pose that  any  mere  artificial  expedient — any  mere  calcium  light  that 
may  serve  to  make  luminous  the  haze — will  answer  the  permanent  ends 
of  popular  enlightenment.  Civilizations  of  any  character  are  not  forced 
growths.  They  are  the  products  of  a  long  past.  They  are,  in  their 
higher  forms,  but  the  condensation  and  crystallization  of  the  star-dost 
that  has  been  floating  in  the  spaces  of  mind  searching  for  afiinities,  and, 
like  only  joining  wedlock  with  like  when  twin  elements  come  in  contact. 
To  coerce  an  unwilling  people  with  methods,  may  serve  to  crush  the 
germ  of  a  sentiment  which,  if  left  to  its  natural  growth,  would  produce 
a  harvest  of  blessings. 

The  idea,  I  mean  to  convey,  is  simply  this,  that  educated  minds  and 
the  officers  that  conduct  great  systems  to  produce  them  should  seek 
such  comprehensive  views  of  public  wants,  in  difierent  localities,  as 
should  lift  sentiment  out  of  the  bounds  of  a  mere  neighborhood  appre- 
hension and  put  it  upon  the  consideration  of  what  is  best  to  be  done  for 
a  people  so  differently  conditioned  from  those  that  come  under  more 
immediate  observation. 

In  a  country  where  church  and  state  are  united,  it  may  be  best  to  rele- 
gate the  work  of  education  to  the  ecclesiastical  element.  In  a  republic 
like  ours,  it  would  manifestly  subvert  the  very  ends  of  our  constitution 
were  we  to  turn  over  to  any  denomination  of  Christians  the  funds  de- 
rived by  public  taxation  for  educational  purposes.  In  an  empire  like  the 
German,  compulsory  education  may  be  so  closely  allied  to  the  general 
form  of  government  as  that  it  will  produce  no  friction  in  its  operation. 
In  a  country  and  government  like  our  own,  it  would  not  perhaps  admit 
of  general  application,  without  spreading   the  leaven  of  discontent 
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throaghont  the  republic,  fomenting  occasions  of  public  discord,  if  not, 
indeed,  generating  bloody  riots  and  possibly  a  wide-spread  revolution. 
While  the  general  theory  of  a  public-school  system  must  ever  be  the 
same  in  every  thoughtful  mind  that  has  studied  the  subject,  the  theo- 
rem may  be  attended  by  scholiums  and  corollaries  that  give  the  problem 
other  phazes  of  demonstration  and  of  application  in  different  localities. 

We  have  a  separate  problem  to  work  out  in  Kentucky.  With  us 
wealth  and  population  are  very  unequally  distributed.  In  one  section 
of  the  state  we  have  a  dense  population  of  colored  people,  and  in  a 
large  area  of  country  the  African  is  almost  without  representation.  We 
have  only  forty  revenue-paying  counties,  and  seventy-six  that  receive 
more  school  money  than  they  pay.  We  have  whole  counties  of  people 
thoroughly  en  rapport  with  our  system,  and  others  in  which  there  is  a 
large  and  powerful  hostile  element.  Our  counties  are  not  laid  off  into 
townships,  making  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  district  the  state  properly 
and  thereby  secure  the  erection  of  good  schoolhouses.  Massachusetts 
has  a  population  about  equally  distributed  as  to  wealth  and  numbers. 
To  solve  the  problem,  therefore,  for  one  township,  is  to  solve  it  for  the 
state.  In  Kentucky  we  are  so  conditioned  that  we  have  many  things  to 
consider  and  many  antagonisms  to  meet.  We  are  closely  studying  our 
wants,  rapidly  approaching  the  organization  of  a  system  that  will  an- 
swer the  ends  of  our  population,  white  and  black ;  and  nothing  but  dis- 
aster could  attend  any  scheme  which  proposes  to  embrace  us  in  a  uni- 
formity projected  by  those  totally  ignorant  or  indifferent  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  doubts  with  which  we  are  fighting. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  therefore,  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  na- 
tional scheme  of  popular  education,  or  the  creation  of  any  United  States 
Bureau  or  Commissioner  who  shall  be  invested  with  any  authority  over 
the  superintendents  of  the  separate  states.  Each  state  can  best  work 
out  this  element  of  civilization  for  itself.  I  am  not  opposed  to  Congress 
making  donations  of  the  public  treasures  and  lands,  upon  an  equitable 
basis,  to  such  institutions  as  the  Smithsonian,  or  to  aid  the  states  in  the 
further  endowment  of  their  public  schools.  I  think  all  this  is  far  better 
than  bonuses  to  monopolies  of  any  character,  or  to  corporate  institu- 
tions that  can,  through  the  channel  of  self-interest,  successfully  engineer 
their  way  to  popular  favor.  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  be  located  at  Washington,  as  is  General  Eaton  at  present, 
whose  relations  to  the  subject  of  popular  education  shall  be  that  of  a 
general  statistician.  The  Annual  Report  he  sends  out  is  worth  the  cost 
of  the  bureau.  It  has  always  afforded  me  pleasure  to  codperate  with 
him  in  his  quest  for  information,  and  I  have  received  valuable  aid 
through  the  agency  of  his  office.  The  relationship  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  a  system  of  public  education  should  not,  I 
think,  be  extended  beyond  the  powers  now  conferred  upon  him. 

STATE     8UPERINTENDENCY. 

You  must  allow  me  to  assume  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  each  state  is  the  normal  head  of  a  school  system  possible  to 
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this  country.    He  should  be  selected  for  his  qualifications.    In  most  o( 
the  states  he  will  be  the  organizing  force  of  the  system.    If  he  is  not 
enthusiastic,  industrious,  tactical,  intelligent,  free  of  speech  and  pen, 
but  little  advance  can  be  expected.    The  average  legislator  will  be  igno- 
rant of  the  existing  laws,  imperfectly  informed  upon  the  subject  of  edu- 
cational reform,  and  be  biased  by  the  prejudices,  passions,  or  geographi- 
cal views  of  a  local  constituency.    He  will  ordinarily  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  study  the  history  and  theories  of  education,  comparar 
tive  school-laws,  or  the  topographical  distribution  of  the  territory  to  be 
provided  for  by  judicious  legislation.    My  observation  is,  that  there  is 
no  subject  that  lawyers  and  law-makers  have  studied  so  little  as  school 
jurisprudence.    The  law^yer  has  so  little  profitable  litigation  connected 
with  the  administration  of  a  school  system,  that  his  attention  is  not  apt 
to  be  directed  toward  this  subject  as  toward  the  other  branches  of  his 
profession.    Men  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  except  here  and  there  an 
exceptional  case,  regard  the  whole  subject  as  of  too  much  magnitude  to 
successfully  enlist  their  endeavors.    The  study  of  a  school  system  is  a 
special  subject  and  of  sufficient  importance  and  comprehension  to  en- 
gage the  most  mature  and  exhaustive  reflection  of  a  mind  competent  to 
wrestle  with  so  complex  a  problem.    The  superintendent's  time  and  at- 
tention should  be  wholly  devoted  to  his  official  duties.     He  should 
gather  to  the  shelves  of  his  library  the  best  books  upon  school  organiza- 
tion and  architecture;  he  should  carefully  peruse  the  suggestions  of 
t\io8e  w^ho  have  preceded  him  in  office,  or  who  are  contemporary  with 
him  in  other  states;  he  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  laws  of  other 
commonwealths,  and  be  prepared  to  present,  in  eclectic  form,  the  best 
suggestions  in  them  all  for  the  consideration  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
framing  of  a  code  for  his  own ;  he  should  scrutinize  the  reports  and  re- 
commendations of  all  the  subalterns  of  his  department,  and  be  prepared 
to  sit  in  calm  and  wise  judgment  upon  conflicting  views,  and  to  harmon- 
ize a  variety  of  diverse  opinions ;  he  should  inspect,  personally,  the  field 
which  he  supervises,  and  converse  freely  with  school  officers,  parents, 
and  pupils  whenever  an  opportunity  offers ;  he  should  be  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  all  partizan  bias,  regarding  himself  as  the  servant  of  all  the 
people,  and  holding  the  scales  of  justice  with  an  even  hand ;  he  should 
arm  himself  with  arguments  for  the  public  ear,  with  a  view  of  toning 
up  sentiment,  and  with  special  pleas  with  which  to  overcome  the  objec- 
tions of  legislative  committees ;  he  should  be  able  to  answer  all  com- 
munications with  an  intelligent  dignity ;  he  should  be  skillful  and  dis- 
criminating in  the  drafting  of  his  reports ;  he  should  be  possessed  of  an 
abounding  patience,  that  he  may  preserve  the  equipoise  of  his  temper 
when  his  most  cherished  measures  are  antagonized ;  he  must  be  content 
to  work  and  wait  for  results,  and  have  faith  to  believe,  though  for  the 
time  defeated,  that  which  deserves  to  succeed  will,  one  day,  triumph, 
and,  to  this  end,  be  willing  to  lay  foundations,  though  others  should 
enter  upon  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  uprear  the  superstructure  whose 
design  he  drew  upon  his  trestle-board.    Above  all,  he  must  have  an 
honest  heart  in  his  work.    If  he  undertakes  the  office  merely  for  its 
pay,  he  will  be  most  likely  satisfied  when  he  exhibits  ability  enough  to 
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draw  his  salary.  If  he  counts  the  thought  and  toil,  incident  to  an  enthu- 
siastic employment  of  his  position,  as  worthy  the  enlistment  of  the  best 
endowments  of  the  human  mind  and  energy,  then  his  labors  will  not 
discourage  him  ;  nor  will  his  failures  cast  his  aspirations  to  the  ground; 
nor  will  the  pain  of  opposition  paralyze  his  endeavors ;  nor  will  difficul- 
ties intimidate  him  to  dare  to  attempt  the  good  that  courage  might  win. 
No  man  with  a  timid  theory  or  a  faltering  purpose  is  expected,  by  the 
public,  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  axle  of  any  great  movement.  No  party 
could  hazard  the  experiment  of  ratifying  the  candidacy  of  an  enemy  of 
common  schools  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent.  He  is,  at  least, 
expected  to  be  in  earnest,  and  to  give  no  sham  advocacy  to  a  system 
that  proposes  the  education  of  the  masses.  If  there  is  a  being  who  de- 
serves and  as  certainly  will  receive  the  contempt  of  the  people,  as  that 
an  avenging  Nemesis  waits  upon  the  hypocrisies  of  men,  it  is  that  indi- 
vidual who,  for  mere  official  position  or  pelf,  is  satisfied  to  be  thrust  into 
place,  under  the  disguise  of  friendliness  to  education,  afterward  to  betray 
with  the  traitor's  kiss  for  bribe,  or  by  theft,  or  by  indolence,  the  great 
cause  intrusted  to  his  keeping.  If  indignant  Heaven  does  not  smite 
such  a  man  with  its  hottest  thunderbolts,  he  may,  at  least,  expect  to  be 
scourged  by  the  knout  of  an  insulted  public  opinion.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  be  the  head  of  the  system  or  any  of  his  subaltern  officials, 
the  people,  whose  trust  he  has  received,  demand  of  him  earnestness  in 
his  work.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  the  office  of  state  or  county  or  city 
superintendent,  or  district  trustee  or  teacher  who  is  not  fired  with  a 
peculiar  zeal  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education.  The  school 
ofi&cer  of  whatever  station  must  magnify  his  work.  If  he  thinks  meanly 
of  any  office  to  which  he  consents  to  be  called,  and,  therefore,  under- 
values the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  his  post,  he  will  soon  degrade  his 
work.  If  in  the  humblest  places  of  this  noble  service  as  a  workman  on 
the  temple  of  human  culture,  he  exalt  his  office  by  diligent,  faithfuh 
self-respectful  service,  he  will  pass,  by  the  verdict  of  an  approving  pub- 
lic, to  stand  jeweled  among  the  noblemen  of  this  realm  of  mind.  But 
even  though  the  public  may,  for  the  time,  seem  unappreciative  of  his 
toils  and  sacrifices,  those  he  has  best  served  appear  froward  and  fretful 
because  results  have  not  met  an  extravagant  expectation,  and  unreason- 
ing criticism  may  be  unjust  and  hard,  careless  of  his  burdens,  thankless 
for  his  pains,  he  is  not  to  be  unduly  mindful,  but  remember,  while 
the  smile  or  encouraging  word  of  those  for  whom  he  has  struggled  and 
suffered  would  gladden  his  worn  and  weary  heart  and  make  the  wasting 
service  the  sweeter,  that  it  is  not  for  this  alone  he  is  harnessed  in  this 
battle.  He  is  soldier  in  a  strife  whose  awards  are  richest  in  a  conscious- 
ness of  motives  well  meant  and  duties  nobly  performed.  There  is  a  sun- 
nier smile  which  is  always  showering  its  beams  upon  him — a  good  word 
speaking  in*tones  of  benediction  to  an  ear  within  the  soul. 

The  state  should  provide  the  means  and  appliances  for  making  the 
superintendent  free  in  the  field  of  his  toil.  The  salary  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  incumbent  from  all  that  financial  uneasiness  so  fatal 
to  mental  work,  and  to  allow  him  to  respond  to  the  various  local  calls 
that  are  made  upon  skilled  t-alent  for  its  best  service.    Merely  routine 
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labor  is  easily  performed,  and  can  be  cheaply  procured.  The  extra  and 
more  important  work  which  cultured  energy  and  enterprise,  when  prop- 
erly encouraged,  can  put  forth,  quadruples  this  mere  automatic  perform- 
ance of  office  duties.  It  was  the  sage  remark  of  my  predecessor  in  office, 
that,  ''  in  the  expenditure  of  large  means  and  agencies  to  great  ends  in 
any  cause  or  enterprise,  the  worst  and  unwisest  economy  is  that  kind  of 
parsimony  which  denies  a  sufficiency  of  means  and  agencies  to  utilise 
and  apply  the  materials  and  forces  on  hand  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
suffers  them  to  be  used  to  inadequate  purpose,  or  wasted  in  percentage." 
If  the  superintendent  is  expected  to  encourage  the  faint-hearted  in 
his  jurisdiction  by  strong  and  courageous  communications  addressed  in 
response  to  their  expressed  misgivings  or  their  fears  ;  if  he  is  required 
to  assist  the  county  examiners  in  preparing  proper  questions  for  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  teacher's  certificates ;  if  it  is  demanded  by 
laws  that  he  shall  give  judicial  decisions  upoti  questions  of  appeal  from 
county  superintendents,  that  shall  rank  with  the  deliverances  of  supreme 
court  judges ;  if  he  be  called  upon  to  travel  to  distant  shires  to  organise, 
conduct,  or  aid  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  by  public  advocacy  to  help 
forward  enterprises  of  great  local  interest ;  if  he  is  to  organize  reports 
that  shall  grade  with  the  best  state  papers  of  the  chief  executive ;  if  he 
is  to  be  summoned  to  the  drafting  of  school  laws  crystallizing  the  dear- 
est interests  of  the  commonwealth;  if  he  is  t-o  be  summoned,  night 
after  night,  before  legislative  committees  to  expound  his  views  and  em- 
phasize his  plans  with  reference  to  every  educational  scheme  presented 
for  the  favor  of  legislatures — if  this,  in  addition  to  the  answering  of 
thousands  of  letters  on  as  many  subjects,  and  the  supervising  of  a  large 
counting-room  and  statistical  business,  and  general  oversight  of  a  sys- 
tem compelling  large  administrative  ability ; — then  the  state  economises 
nothing  for  itself  by  a  narrow  policy  in  providing  the  means  by  which 
this  comprehensive  and  complex  work  may  be  best  accomplished.  The 
relation  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  a  school  system  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  he  should  be  retired  as  much  as  practicable  from  those 
mere  mechanical  duties  which  can  best  be  relegated  to  a  good  book- 
keeper and  a  corresponding  clerk. 

COUNTY     8UPERINTENDENCY. 

'The  office  of  county  superintendent  (or  commissioner)  is  scarcely 
exceeded  in  importance  by  that  of  state  superintendent.  The  field  is 
smaller,  but  it  is  worked  more  in  detail.  The  duty  of  organizing  and 
directing  the  operations  of  from  forty  to  one  hundred  schools  is  one  that 
may  well  lay  the  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the  heart  of  any  upon 
whom  it  is  imposed. 

What  should  be  his  qualifications  ?  He  should  be  a  man  of  good 
character  and  education,  possessed  of  dignity  and  firmness  mingled  with 
suavity  of  manner,  and  be  industrious  beyond  degree.  His  principal 
duties  are  comprised  in  the  exposition  of  the  school  laws,  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  for  certificates,  the  advising  of  district  trustees,  the  con- 
ducting of  institutes,  disbursing  funds  and  auditing  accounts,  visiting 
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and  lecturing  the  schools,  adjusting  differences  and  settling  difficulties, 
reporting  statistics,  and  by  speech,  private  and  public,  endeavoring  to 
inspirit  the  people  with  educational  enterprise,  to  stimulate  his  sub- 
alterns with  an  ardent  zeal,  and  to  convince  the  parents  that  their  high- 
est interest  is  wrapped  up  in  the  education  of  their  children.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this  he  should  be  a  man  of  architectural  taste,  diligent  in  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  as  applied  to  the  construction  of  school- 
houses,  and,  in  consequence,  looking  well  to  the  bettering  of  the  places 
where  the  business  of  education  is  carried  on.  It  is  as  disgusting  as  the 
blasphemy  of  administering  baptism  to  a  dog,  to  put  at  the  head  of  a 
county's  school  interest,  as  an  example  to  the  children,  a  man  of  pro- 
fane speech,  dissolute  habits,  and  rudeness  of  manner.  It  is  a  mockery 
to  place  in  the  position  one  bankrupt  of  faith  in  the  public-school  sys- 
tem, hardly  excelled  by  the  folly  which  would  trust  a  discharged  felon  as 
cashier  of  a  bank.  If  the  relation  of  these  two  things  to  the  morali  of  a 
system  of  popular  education  are  not  regarded,  nought  can  be  looked  for 
as  the  product  of  his  example  and  influence,  but  the  corruption  of  the 
pupils,  the  distrust  of  the  good,  and  the  spreading  of  the  leaven  of  dis- 
content and  mutiny  among  the  people. 

Provision  should  be  made  either  by  the  state  or  the  respective  counties 
(I  prefer  the  latter)  to  furnish  a  salary  adequate  for  procuring  the  services 
of  a  thoroughly  competent  man  who  will  study  the  nature  of  and  who 
will  do  the  work.  At  least  one  inspection  visit  should  be  made  to  each 
school  while  it  is  in  session.  He  should  employ  at  least  a  day  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  pupils  in  each  school  as  to  their  proficiency  in  their 
several  studies,  and  register  the  judgment  he  makes  in  a  book  provided 
for  the  purpose.  During  his  visit  to  the  district,  by  prudential  and  dis- 
criminating inquiry  and  personal  observation,  close  and  critical,  but  not 
pragmatical,  he  should  acquaint  himself  with  all  matters  touching  the 
state  and  operations  of  the  school,  the  efficiency  of  its  trustees  and 
teachers,  recording  results,  and  transmitting  an  abstract  of  the  same  to 
the  state  superintendent  for  his  information  as  to  the  general  wants,  prog- 
ress and  possibilities  of  the  system.  The  mechanical  arrangement  of 
the  schoolhouse,  particularly  the  arrangements  for  warming,  lighting, 
and  ventilating  the  room  or  rooms,  and  the  kind  of  desks  and  seats  pro- 
vided for  the  children,  should  be  the  subject  of  observation  and  counsel. 
In  his  contact  and  counsel  with  teachers  and  trustees,  he  should  be  affa- 
ble in  deportment,  advising  them  in  private,  but  not  in  a  magisterial 
manner  or  a  captious  spirit,  and  certainly  never  in  the  hearing  of  the 
pupils. 

The  duties  that  relate  to  a  well-ordered  county  superintendency  re- 
quire an  educated  and  skillful  and  judicious  officer.  A  lawyer,  mer- 
chant, or  mechanic  may  perform  the  mere  mechanical  service  of  dis- 
tributing blanks,  receiving  reports,  tabulating  statistics,  and  disbursing 
money.  This  simply  is  the  framework  of  the  system.  If  we  would  im- 
part muscle,  nerve-power,  vascularity,  in  a  word,  h/«,  we  must  have  un- 
stained character,  talent,  prudence,  taste,  public  spirit,  faith,  and  skill 
combined  and  utilized  in  a  county  commissioner. 
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The  salary  of  the  coanty  superintendent  should  be  fixed,  graduated  in 
amount  according  to  the  responsibilities  that  attach  to  the  office,  and 
certain  qualifications  be  prescribed  and  enforced,  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility to  office.  To  perform  the  duties  of  superintendent  efficiently,  de- 
mands as  much  time,  labor,  talent,  and  responsibility,  as  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  any  other  county  office.  But  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  ob- 
tain the  kind  of  ability  and  service  required  until  the  pay  is  something 
like  commensurate  with  the  character  of  the  talent  and  toil  involved  in 
a  faithful  incumbency  of  the  office. 

CITY     SUPER! NTBNDENCY. 

I  have  a  single  remark  to  make  with  regard  to  city  superintendency. 
There  should  be  a  principal  of  each  school.  He  should  be  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  various  grades.  He  should  teach,  but  in  no  grade  or 
class.  He  should  go  from  room  to  room,  establishing  a  uniform  discip- 
line, and  assisting  the  teachers  in  their  work.  It  is  his  to  inspire  an 
eiprii  du  corps  that  shall  animate  all,  both  teachers  and  pupils,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  grade.  He  must  assist,  by  faithful  instruction  in 
the  arts  of  teaching,  privately,  each  of  the  teachers  that  is  less  expert 
than  the  standard  requires.  He  should  see  that  the  building  is  properly 
warmed  and  ventilated,  and  that  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  in- 
struction and  comfort  are  provided  and  preserved.  He  should  work  in 
harmony  with  the  city  superintendent.  The  duties  of  a  city  superin- 
tendent more  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  state,  and  his  relations  to  a 
metropolitan  system  require  in  him  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a 
state  superintendent,  and  a  practical  turn  for  business  besides.  The  de- 
mand for  men  of  superior  ability  to  fill  such  positions  is  increasing. 
And  if  it  be  proper  for  telegraph,  railroad,  insurance,  and  manufactur- 
ing companies  to  pay  high  salaries  to  secure  successful  management,  and 
if  a  builder  will  pay  an  architect  five  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture in  order  to  have  his  edifice  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans 
and  specifications,  it  would  seem  to  be  justified,  by  analogy,  that  a  suffi- 
cient sum  of  the  resources  of  a  city  school  system  be  expended  in  pro- 
curing the  skilled  expert  to  superintend  the  vast  and  complicate  inter- 
ests involved  in  the  efficient  conduct  of  a  municipal  school  system. 

DISTRICT     TRUSTEE. 

• 

It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  School  Trustee.  He  should  be  the 
best  man  in  the  district  that  can  be  selected  for  the  position.  He  should 
be  intelligent,  public-spirited,  in  sympathy  with  the  system,  and  mor- 
ally upright.  He  should  take  the  office  because  it  afibrds  him  a  field  of 
doing  good.  He  should  look  to  the  conveniences  of  the  schoolhouse, 
visit  the  school  often,  be  prompt  in  making  his  reports,  and  by  all  the 
agencies  he  can  command  incite  his  neighbors  to  a  lively  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

STATE     ASSOCIATION. 

Finally,  the  relations  of  school  officers  to  a  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion are  such  that  they  should  all  be  combined  in  one  general  state  asso- 
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elation.  By  this  means  acquaintanceship  is  formed  and  views  ex- 
changed, better  methods  are  discovered  or  developed,  the  school  senti- 
ment is  organized  and  prepared  to  give  a  strong  emphasis  to  its  utter- 
ances when  it  lilts  up  its  pleading  voice  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  We 
need  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  popular  instruction,  and  all  our  school 
officers,  from  district  trustee  to  U.S.  Commissioner,  put  in  full  sympathy 
with  it.  The  county  trustee  has  hardly  apprehended  his  relations  when 
he  exhausts  his  entire  sympathy  upon  the  district  school  which  he 
supervises.  The  U.  S.  Commissioner  must  look  away  from  his  official 
summit  until  his  vision  shall  penetrate  the  vale  or  mountain  nook 
where  is  secluded  the  most  obscure  schoolhouse.  AU  should  look  along 
the  entire  line  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  public  education,  and 
push  the  propagation  of  school  ideas,  until  the  public  mind  shall  com- 
pass them  in  its  favoring  embrace.  I  would  see  every  town  add  to  its 
elementary  school  the  grammar  school.  I  would  see  in  every  shire 
town  the  high  school,  and  in  every  state  a  well-equipped  university. 
I  would  have  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  crown  the  system  with 
a  grand  national  university.  I  would  have  the  whole  free  as  the  sun- 
light and  air,  to  every  child,  as  in  the  stages  of  his  advancement  he  was 
prepared  to  enter  each.  The  Government  should  be  the  great  corporate 
benefactor  of  the  people.  The  best  way  to  express  the  worth  of  our 
grand  territorial  domain,  is  in  the  improved  culture  of  American  citi- 
zenship. Let  the  money  that  can  be  spared  from  the  sales  of  public 
land,  go  to  enrich  mind,  to  invigorate  with  private  virtue  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  to  ennoble  and  exalt  patriotism,  rather  than  in  subsidies  to 
avaricious  corporations  and  soulless  monopolies.  Thus  shall  prosperity 
attend  us  as  a  nation,  the  smiles  of  an  approving  God  light  the  path  of 
our  progress,  our  "  sons  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth,  and  our 
daughters  as  corner-stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Henderson's  address,  the  President 
extended  an  invitation  to  visitors  from  other  states  to  address 
the  Association. 

Hon.  H.  D.  McCarty,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Kansas,  being  called  upon,  responded  as  follows : 

As  the  representative  of  a  young  state  in  the  West,  it  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  trying  to  educate  our  youth.  But  a  few 
years  ago,  Kansas  was  a  territory,  and  perhaps  in  the  estimation  of  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  now  much  better 
than  a  territory.  Yet  in  the  last  four  years  our  school  population  has 
doubled  itself.  We  have  over  two  hundred  thousand  children  of  school 
age  now  in  the  state  of  Kansas.  But  I  wish  to  tell  you  something  about 
our  system  of  public  instruction.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  original  in 
Kansas.  It  was  not  our  ambition  to  originate  something  new  there.  We 
looked  and  saw  what  Ohio  was  doing,  what  Massachusetts  was  doing, 
and  what  many  of  the  other  older  states  were  doing,  and  we  thought 
that  if  we  could  do  something  nearly  like  what  these  older  states  were 
doing,  we  should  do  very  well.    So  when  the  organization  of  our  system 
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of  schools  was  undertaken,  the  committee  of  education  secured  the  laws 
of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  all  the  other 
states,  and  they  selected  a  portion  from  this  state  law  and  another  por- 
tion from  that,  endeavoring  to  select  the  perfections  of  all,  and  then 
bring  these  together  as  well  as  they  possibly  could,  and  thus  organize  a 
good  system  of  schools.  Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  Kansas  school 
law,  have  noticed  this  fact,  that  there  is  very  little  unity  in  the  system. 
But  it  is  good  enough  for  our  present  needs  in  Kansas.  Under  that  law 
we  are  trying  to  educate  the  children  of  the  state.  Under  that  law  we 
have  built  more  good  school  houses,  in  proportion  to  our  population, 
than  any  state  in  this  Union.  Under  that  law  we  have  a  better  system 
of  education  throughout  the  rural  districts  than  is  found  in  any  other 
state  in  this  Union.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  we  have  a  better  system 
of  schools  for  towns  and  cities  than  you  have  in  Ohio,  but  we  do  pre- 
tend to  say  that  we  have  a  better  feeling  for  educational  matters  all 
through  the  state  of  Kansas  among  the  mass  of  the  people  than  exists 
elsewhere.  We  are  a  young  state  yet,  but  we  are  trying  to  follow  fast 
in  the  footsteps  of  our  sister  states,  and  we  shall  never  be  satisfied  until 
we  are  side  by  side,  fully  abreast,  even  a  little  ahead  of  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.    [Applause.] 

The  President  then  called  out  School  Commissioner  Harvey, 
of  Ohio,  who  thus  responded : 

I  do  not  know  why  Ohio  should  say  anything.    We  have  invited  our 
friends  from  other  states  to  come  here,  and  we  wish  to  hear  from  them. 
They  will  hear  from  us  in  the  regular  exercises  of  our  Association.  I  have 
to  say,  however,  that  I  welcome  most  heartily  those  from  other  states  who 
have  visited  us.    I  am  glad  that  they  have  come  here.    I  am  glad  to 
know,  too,  that  most  of  them  went  out  from  Ohio.    [Laughter.]    Our 
friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Henderson]  has  Ohio  ideas,  and  can  be  called 
a  half  Buckeye.    I  have  learned  many  things  from  him  in  private  con- 
versation relating  to  his  work  in  Kentucky — a  work  which  is  telling 
upon  the  educational  interests  of  that  state.    We  give  him  a  hearty  God- 
speed in  that  work.    And  for  one  I  am  glad  that  he  has  come  here  to 
tell  us  what  a  school  official  should  be  and  should  do.    I  am  glad  that 
he  has  come  toiell  us  our  defects,  to  warn  us  of  quicksands,  of  reefs,  of 
the  dangers  that  may  beset  us  in  the  future,  because,  though  all  may 
not  know  it,  I  felt  all  the  time  he  was  speaking,  that  there  was  a  warn- 
ing voice  heard  in  this  hall.    Our  friend  from  Kansas  is  a  Buckeye.    He 
was  once  an  Ohio  teacher,  and  went  out  from  us.    We  are  glad  that  the 
educators  of  Kansas  feel  as  they  do.    I  hope  they  will  have  a  better 
school  system  than  we  have  now  in  Ohio.   But  I  say  to  them  in  Kansas, 
as  I  say  to  our  friends  in  Kentucky,  that  they  must  work  hard  if  they 
expect  us  to  fall  behind.    W^e  do  not  mean  to  stand  still  much  longer. 
There  are  times  in  the  march  of  armies  when  they  must  make  a  stand 
and  entrench.    So  in  the  progress  of  educational  interests  there  are 
times  when  we  must  stand  still,  and  defend  ourselves  against  assault. 
We  have  such  a  time  as  that  now  in  Ohio.    But  we  are  not  resting.   We 
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are  simply  preparing  for  the  battle,  and  when  it  comes,  the  victory  will 
not  be  uncertain. 

I  hope  the  other  states  will  strive  to  excel,  and  we  will  help  them  if 
they  need  our  help.  Standing  as  Ohio  does  in  almost  the  centre  of  this 
great  Republic,  her  educators  are  ready  to  say  to  those  of  other  states 
teach  us,  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  experience,  and  our  school  system 
will  be  made  the  better  by  it. 

It  wa3  announced  that  Prof.  Fish,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
was  present,  and  he  was  invited  to  address  the  Association. 
He  responded  in  substance  as  follows : 

The  Buckeye  State  is  well  represented  in  Arkansas ;  for  we  have  Buck- 
eye text-books  there,  and  Buckeye  teachers,  and  we  recently  had  a 
Buckeye  system  of  schools.  But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  we  have 
now  no  system  at  all.  Our  legislature  last  year  undertook  to  make  our 
school  law  like  an  old  shoe  with  the  sole  cut  loose  from  the  upper.  The 
sole  consists  of  a  system  of  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns.  If  the  peo- 
ple in  the  cities  and  towns  want  a  free-school  system  and  elect  a  board 
of  directors,  that  board  can  tax  just  as  much  as  it  thinks  is  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  schools  for  nine  or  ten  months.  We  are  working  under 
this  system  in  Little  Rock,  and  think  we  have  accomplished  something. 
When  I  went  there  foi^r  years  ago  we  had  eleven  teachers ;  we  closed 
last  year  with  twenty-seven  teachers.  We  expect  to  open  next  year 
with  thirty-three.  The  new  law  gave  us  the  county  superintendency  in 
lieu  of  the  circuit  superintendency,  but  the  salary  is  fixed  at  three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  payable  in  county  scrip,  now  worth  about  twenty 
cents  on  the  dollar.  The  legislature  was  careful  to  place  a  provision  in 
the  school  law,  that  when  a  school  tax  is  levied  in  the  counties  there  is 
no  provision  for  its  disbursement,  and  so  they  had  no  school  last  year 
in  the  country  districts,  and  may  have  none  this  year.  There  is  usually 
a  little  good  coming  out  of  every  evil.  Yon  all  know  we  have  had  a 
little  conflict  in  our  state  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  two  men 
wanted  to  be  governor.  Some  one  has  said  that  he  did  not  know  why, 
for  the  state  was  not  worth  stealing.  [Laughter.]  One  of  the  very  first 
acts  of  the  former  legislature  was  to  release  the  school  fund  in  the  trea- 
sury, so  that  the  teachers  could  be  paid,  after  having  waited  for  a  year 
and  a  half  for  their  pay,  aad  they  then  received  scrip  worth  only  twen- 
ty-five cents  on  the  dollar.  The  city  teachers  were  not  included  in  this, 
but  the  country  teachers  were—  those  who  work  the  hardest  and  get  the 
least  pay.  But  I  came  to  Ohio  to  meet  you  here,  and  not  to  tell  you  my 
experience  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Sheridan  Cox,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  was  called  out,  and  re- 
sponded as  follows : 

I  have  been  in  the  state  of  Indiana  nine  years — was  formerly  in 
Ohio.  [Laughter.]  I  have  met  a  good  many  times  with  the  teachers  of 
Ohio.  I  first  met  the  Association  at  Steuben ville,  and  the  last  time  at 
Toledo.    I  believe  Indiana  is  marching  along  with  the  rest  of  you.    Of 
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the  many  things  of  which  she  boasts  is  a  large  school  fund,  although  it 
does  not  produce  more  than  that  of  some  other  states.  The  last  legisla- 
ture amended  the  school  law,  improving  it,  I  think,  in  many  respects. 
A  new  feature  introduced  is  the  county  superintendency,  and  I  think 
the  schools  will  be  very  much  improved  by  it.  As  a  general  thing  good, 
earnest  men  have  been  elected  to  the  office,  and  they  are  doing  good 
work,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  sustain  the  system.  I  am 
glad  to  meet  with  you,  and  to  see  so  many  old  friends  here. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  formerly  an  Ohio  teacher,  was  also  called  out,  but  de- 
clined to  make  a  speech. 

The  Association  adjourned. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


We  have  enlarged  this  number  to  admit  the  proceedings  of  the 

Ohio  Superintendents'  Association  at  its  late  meeting.  The  papers  are 
given  entire,  and  the  discussions  are  carefully  condensed  from  full  pho- 
nographic reports.  Next  month  we  shall  publish  the  proceedings  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  in  full,  making  the  number  about  doable 
the  usual  size.  These  two  numbers  (August  and  September)  will  be  of 
special  value  to  all  persons  interested  in  public  education.  To  any 
thoughtful  teacher  they  will  be  worth  the  subscription  price  of  this 
journal  for  one  year. 


Thb  late  meetings  of  the  State  Associations  at  Put-in  Bay  were 

largely  attended,  and  the  general  verdict  is,  that  the  exercises  were  un- 
usually interesting  and  profitable.  The  attendance  was  estimated  at 
about  eight  hundred.  The  programmes  were  badly  disarranged  by  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  President  McMillan  and  Mr.  Barr,  of  the  Super- 
intendents' Association,  and  the  absence  of  Hon.  O.  Hosford,  of  Michi- 
gan, who  was  announced  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  late  arrival  of  Hon.  B.  F.  Hopkins,  of  Indiana,  and  Prof. 
Walter  Smith,  of  Boston.  But  the  executive  committees  were  equal  to 
the  emergency.  The  time  of  the  Superintendents'  Association  was  well 
filled,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  papers  and  addresses  in  the  Teachers* 
Association.  An  admirable  paper  was  happily  found  in  Miss  Lathrop's 
"  other  trunk  ",  and  several  college  men  had  capital  speeches  in  mind, 
if  not  in  the  "  other  pocket."  President  De  Wolf  presided  in  a  very  ac- 
ceptable manner,  and  his  able,  sound,  and  sensible  inaugural  was  a 
felicitous  introduction  to  the  exercises  which  followed.  The  annual  ad- 
dress by  President  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  on  "  The  Personal  Power  of 
the  Teacher  ",  was  one  of  the  finest  delivered  before  the  Association  la 
years.    It  was  rich  in  thought,  replete  with  wisdom,  and  elegant  in  die- 
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tion.  The  two  addresses  of  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  of  Kentucky, 
were  well  received.  His  view  on  the  relation  of  the  National  Govern- 
ntient  to  education  in  the  states,  agree  with  those  which  we  have  long  ad- 
vocated. Kentucky  has  evidently  a  live  educator  at  the  head  of  its 
school  system,  one  who  understands  its  needs  and  has  the  pluck  and 
energy  to  meet  them.  The  paper  of  Hon.  B.  F.  Hopkins,  of  Indiana, 
viras  a  clear  and  able  exposition  of  the  school  system  of  that  state,  and 
especially  of  the  system  of  county  supervision,  organized  one  year  since. 
Prof.  Smith  filled  the  closing  hour  of  the  session  with  good  sense  and 
humor,  on  the  subject  of  Art  Education.  His  address  was  very  happy, 
delighting  all  who  heard  it.  The  papers  for  discussion,  read  by  Messrs. 
Williamson,  Watkins,  and  Hancock,  were  brief,  pointed,  and  strong. 
Mr.  Barr*s  excellent  paper  was  not  read,  but  it  will  be  perused  with  in- 
terest by  many  of  our  readers.  We  have  only  space  to  add  that  the 
meeting  was  socially  a  great  success.  It  was  preeminently  an  occasion 
of  good  feeling. 

We   had  the   pleasure  of  attending   the  second  annual  com- 


mencement of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  June  18th,  1874.  The 
exercises  were  held  in  the  beautiful  grove  in  front  of  the  Normal  build- 
ing, in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  interested  audience.  The  graduating 
class  included  nine  young  ladies  and  eight  young  gentlemen,  several  of 
whom  have  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching.  Their  essays  and 
orations  showed  maturity  of  judgment,  thorough  training,  and  a  very 
promising  professional!  spirit.  The  brief  addresses  to  the  class  by  the 
associate  principals,  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Ogden,  were  admirable  in  spirit 
and  counsel.  They  evidently  do  not  believe  in  puffing  up  theit*  gradu- 
ates with  the  notion  that  they  have  mastered  the  scieni;e  of  teaching 
and  have  nothing  more  to  learn.  We  take  a  special  interest  in  this  in- 
stitution because  we  believe  it  aims  at  the  true  idea  of  a  normal  school, 
and  we  rejoice  in  its  increasing  prosperity,  so  richly  merited.  We  can 
heartily  commend  it  to  all  young  persons  in  Ohio  who  may  wish  to 
make  preparation  for  teaching.  The  location  is  beautiful  and  the  ac- 
commodations excellent. 

The  Northwestern  Normal  School,  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  Fraise 


Richard,  has  been  removed  from  Republic  to  Fostoria,  where  suitable 
buildings  have  been  provided,  and  needed  pecuniary  and  moral  support 
promised.  The  Inland  Noraial  School  in  Summit  county  has  been 
merged  in  the  Northwestern  Normal  School,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Buket  is  to 
be  one  of  the  teachers.  The  fall  term  will  open  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th. 
The  citizens  of  Republic  have  formed  a  joint  stock  company,,  elected 
trustees,  and  organized  a  new  institution,  under  the  title  of  *'  Republic 
Normal  School."  Mr.  B.  B.  Hall,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  schools  of 
Medina,  has  been  elected  principal  and  his  salary  guarantied.  Mr..  Hall 
writes  us  that  it  is  his  intention  to  do  thorough  and  earnest  work,  and 
that  he  hopes  in  time  to  make  the  institution  in  reality,  as  well  as  in 
name,  a  true  normal  school.  We  hope  that  his  modest  anticipations 
may  be  more  than  realized.    The  first  term  will  open  Sept.  Ist^ 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Peaslee,  for  several  years  past  principal  of  the  Second 


Intermediate  School,  Cincinnati,  has  been  elected  superintendent,  vict 
Mr.  John  Hancock,  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful  superintend- 
ents in  the  United  States.  The  fillinsr  of  his  place  will  be  a  remarkable 
success,  and  Mr.  Peaslee  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  achievement.  Mr. 
Hancock  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Day- 
ton, at  a  salary  of  $3,000. 

Dr.  Eli  T.  Tappan  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Kenyon  Col- 


lege, but  his  resignation  had  not  been  accepted  when  we  last  inquired. 
If  relieved  from  the  presidency.  Dr.  Tappan  will  resume  the  chair  of 

mathematics,  and  renew  his  favorite  study. Baldwin  University  has 

conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  Prof.  A.  Schuyler,  and  Wooster  Uni- 
versity has  honored  Supt.  De  Wolf,  of  Toledo,  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

We  lift  our  hat  to  the  doctors. The  faculty  of  Oberlin  College  recently 

suspended  three  members  of  the  Junior  class  for  social  drinking  and 
smoking,  practices  forbidden  by  the  regulations  of  the  institution.  This 
action  is  heartily  approved  by  the  class,  as  well  as  by  the  friends  of  the 
institution  generally. Hiram  College  lets  its  light  shine  in  our  adver- 
tising pages  this  month.  It  ri(;hly  deserves  the  prosperity  it  has  at- 
tained and  the  larger  prosperity  it  seeks. The  Clermont  Academy, 

Jas.  K.  Parker,  principal,  has  closed  a  prosperous  year,  with  good  pros- 
pects for  next  year. The  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  for  1874  will 

open  Sept.  2d,  and  close  Oct.  5th. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Carruthers,  last  year  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Leb- 


anon, has  been  elected  superintendent  of  tbe  public  schools  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  We  learn  that  the  board  has  decided  to 
employ  female  principals.  Mr.  J.  C.  Murray,  formerly  of  Kenton,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Carruthers  at  Lebanon. — \ — Mr.  Henry  A.  Farwell,  for  sev- 
eral years  past  in  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Norwalk,  has  been 
elected  superinten.lent  of  the  public  schools  of  Ironton,  O.,  at  a  salary 
of  $1,500. Mr.  J.  H.  Grove,  of  the  Wilmington  High  School,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  W.  H.   Cole,   resigned,   as  superintendent.     Mr.   Cole  haa 

accepted  the  superintendency   of  the  schools  of  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Moore's  Hill,  Ind.,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Piqua,  vice  Mr.  William   Carter,  deceased. 

Mr.  Hoover,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 

the  schools  of  Bellefontaine,  vice  Mr.  C.  W.  Oakes,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000. 

^Mr.  H.  G.  Welty,  son  of  Supt.  Welty,  of  New  Philadelphia,  has 

been  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Seville. Mr.  A.  J.  Wil- 

loughby,  for  several  years  past  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Westerville, 
has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  First  District  School,  Dayton, 
at  a  salary  of  |1,600.    Mr.  W.  Y.  Bartels  succeeeds  Mr.  Willoughby  at 

Westerville. Mr.  C.  W.  Loos,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Mill- 

ersburg,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Second  District  School, 
Dayton ;  salary,  $1,600. 
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SuPT.  FiNDLEY,  of  Akroii,  has  been  re&lected  for  two  years,  at  his 

present  salary,  $2,500 — a  wise  recognition  of  efficient  service  and  marked 
success.  Miss  Kate  Umer,  last  year  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Colum- 
bus, succeeds  Miss  L.  A.  Herdman  as  principal  of  the  A  Grammar  School 
of  Akron ;  salary,  $1,000.    We  much  regret  to  learn  of  Miss  Herdman's 

continued  ill  health.    She  has  done  a  noble  work. Prof.  Daniel  Wor- 

ley  has  been  reelected  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Canton 
for  the  full  term  of  three  years.  This  is  a  handsome  and  well-deserved 
compliment — ^a  fitting  close  to  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  success- 
ful years  in  the  history  of  the  Canton  schools. 

Supt.  Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  has  sent  us  the  leading  statistics  for  the 

public  schools  for  the  past  three  years.  They  show  a  substantial  prog- 
ress. We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  monthly  salary  of  the  female 
teachers  has  increased  from  $48.25  to  $54.31,  The  average  number  of 
enrolled  pupils  to  each  teacher  has  also  increased  from  43.2  to  45.7.  The 
board  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  by  unanimous- 
ly reelecting  Mr.  Ellis,  at  the  same  salary,  $2,000,  and  the  teachers 
have  expressed  their  esteem  by  presenting  him  an  elegant  silver  fruit 

stand  and  salver. Mr.  Jno,  McBurney  will  enter  on  his  ninth  year  as 

superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Cambridge  the  first  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember. We  learn  from  the  Time$  that  the  closing  exersises  of  the  year 
were  satisfactory  in  a  high  degree.  Mr.  McBurney  has  done  an  excel- 
lent work  at  Cambridge. 


The  friends  of  the  Monthly  are  again  requested  to  make  an  ear- 
nest effort  in  its  behalf  in  the  teachers'  institutes.  The  very  general 
effort  made  in  the  institutes  last  year  was  a  timely  and  greatly  needed 
assistance.  We  hope  to  receive  a  good  club  from  every  institute  held 
this  year,  and  also  of  brief  report  of  the  proceedings.  Specimen  copies 
will  be  sent,  postpaid  to  any  institute,  as  may  be  directed.  Our  October 
or  November  number  will  contain  a  statement  of  the  number  of  sub- 
scriptions received  from  each  of  the  summer  institutes. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  advertising  pages  this  month. 


largely  filled  with  new  advertisements.  The  best  text-books  published 
in  this  country  are  there  represented  ;  also,  school  supplies,  educational 
institutions,  etc.  Teachers  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  adver* 
tisement  of  Eldredge  <&  Brother. 


NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED, 

Exercises  in  Greek  Syntax.  With  References  to  the  Grammars  of 
Crosby,  Curtius,  Goodwin,  Hadley,  Koch,  and  Kuhner.  By  James 
R.  Boise,  Ph.D.    Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     1874. 

Elementary  Greek  Grammar.  By  William  W.  Goodwin,  Ph.D.  Re- 
vised Edition.    Boston :  Ginn  Brothers. 

Peck's  Complete  Arithmetic.  By  William  G.  Peck,  LL.D.  New  York 
and  Chicago :  A.  S.JBarnes  db  Co.    Price  90  cts. 


SITUATION  WANTED.— A  lady  who  has  had  coDsiderable  experience 
in  graded  Hchools,  deeirea  a  position  as  asBiBtant  in  a  High  School  or 
Grammar  School.    Reliable  referenceB  given.    Address,  M.  L., 

Care  of  Ohio  Edugatiokai,  Monthly,  Columbus,  0. 

SITUATION.— A  young  man  who  is  an  experienced  and  successfal 
teacher,  a  thorough  scholar,  and  well  qualified  in  every  particular, 
desires  &  situation  ae  superintendent  of  a  graded  school  or  principal  of 
a  high  school.  For  further  information,  address  Prof.  S.  J.  Kirkwood, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

J.  C.  RIDGE,  Cincinnati,  0.,  can  be  engaged  to  do  Institute  work 

in  hisspcciSiltv  of  Elocution  and  Primary  Reading,  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  Reters  to  John  Hancock,  Cincinnati,  0.,  Thos.  W.  Harvey, 
State  School  Commissioner,  and  £.  £.  White,  Columbus,  O. 


A.  E    OLASSIHG, 

Hudson,  Ohio,  will  make  en- 
gagements to  teach  Free-hand 
Drawing  and  Map  Drawing  in 
Teachers'  Institutes. 


Republic  Normal  School, 

REPUBLIC,  SERIECA  CO.,  OHIO. 


B.    B.    HALL.    PRINCIPAL. 


■L  FOUNDRY. 
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SCHOOL 

—  OF  — 

Reading  &  Oratory 

1018  Aroli  Bt,  FhUadelplua. 


INDIANA  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 

Cmmer  8IXTB  and  WALNUT  Sts., 

SCHOOL  DESKS,  RECITATION  SEATS,  TEACHER'S  DESKS,  INK 

WELLS,  and  other  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES,  CHL'RCH  SEATING 

and  PULPITS,  OFFICE  DESKS,  aad  FURNITURE. 

Made  of  the  beat  material  and  workmanship,  and  sold  at  bottom  prices 

— av!ay  down.    Let  us  hear  from  you  before  you  purchase. 

Ezra  Smith  k  Co.,  Manuf'g  Association, 

iuly-3t.  LOCK  BOX  1176,  RICHMOND,  IND. 
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OHIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS   OF   TWENTY-SIXTH   ANNUAL   MEETING,  HELD    AT 
PUT-IN    BAY,    JULY   IST    AND   2d,    1874, 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9|  o'clock,  Wednesday, 
July  1st,  by  G.  A.  Carnahan,  of  Cincinnati,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Prayer  was  ojffered  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  President  of 
Wooster  Universitv. 

L.  L.  Campbell,  of  Niles,  was  chosen  assistant  recording  sec- 
retary ;  G.  T.  McCalmont,  of  Madison,  assistant  treasurer,  and 
E.  F.  Moulton,  of  Oberlin,  assistant  corresponding  secretary. 

Col.  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  President  of  the  Association,  then  de- 
livered the  following — 

INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Teaghbbs: — We  have  fairly  finished  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  a  few  men,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  of  hope,  organized  this  Associa- 
tion to  assist  in  meeting  a  great  demand  of  the  age.  Some  of  these  were 
then  young  men,  with  flattering  promise  of  reaching  the  first  positions 
in  more  lucrative,  and  then  more  popular  professions.  The  deep  sigh  of 
the  people  for  more  light  they  recognized  as  the  voice  of  God  calling 
them  to  do  personal  sacrifice  for  their  country  and  their  kind.  The  en- 
thusiasm which  stirred  within  them,  they  felt  as  the  consummation  in 
themselves  of  His  mission  who  came  to  fill  the  children  of  men  with 
His  own  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  highest  good  of  men.  Recognizing 
obedience  to  these  heavenly  impulses  as  the  sublimest  element  of  moral 
character,  we  this  day  yield  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  these 
18 
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worthy  men,  and  I  trust  still  cherish  the  spirit  with  which  their  noble 
presence  and  works  have  inspired  us.  Some  of  these  are  yet  in  oar 
field  of  lahor,  devoted  workers  still.  Some  have  followed  the  call  of 
duty  to  other  fields,  hut  have  not  forgotten  us  or  our  work.  Some  have 
ascended  to  the  higher  life,  but  only  in  such  manner  as  to  realize  to  us 
the  fact  that  a  soul  once  truly  living  is  immortal  even  here,  that  oat  of 
its  work  and  out  of  the  souls  which  it  has  warmed  with  its  Kle  it  can 
never  die.  The  genial  glow  of  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  work,  the  honor  of  our  8ta.te,  and  the  general  good  of  man 
through  education,  will  never  cease  to  cheer  the  heart  of  every  one  who 
has  grasped  the  hand  of  Lorin  Andrews,  and  looked  into  his  soulful  eye. 
The  unflagging  earnestness,  arising  from  a  depth  of  conviction  which  but 
few  can  even  appreciate,  will  come  again  with  every  remembrance  of  the 
worker,  Edwards,  as  a  guerdon  to  a  sincerity  and  tensity  of  purpose  that 
will  never  fail  to  do  us  good.  If  we  would  reassure  ourselves  of  all  the 
rich  and  sweet  rewards  of  purity  and  truth  and  earnest  love  for  n^en, 
we  have  but  to  recall  our  brief  companionship  with  Horace  Mann.  Each 
thorough  man  who  has  left  us,  has  left  his  character  and  the  accumulated 
influence  of  his  work  as  an  inheritance  to  us  all.  Not  alone  the  Pilg^m 
Fathers  and  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  are  entitled  to  our  homage. 
Heroes  in  zeal  and  work  have  pressed  their  warm  hearts  to  ours,  in  as 
noble  and  worthy  a  cause  as  the  initiation  and  achievement  of  revolu- 
tions. 

As  words  are  but  the  capable  receptacles  of  thought,  which  the  genius 
of  eloquence  may  swell  into  great  round  worlds  of  meaning  and  of  sen- 
timent, so  the  mere  organization  or  form  of  government  and  society  is 
but  the  capable  receptacle  of  the  grandeur  of  life  and  manly  enjoyment 
whioh  the  earnest,  working  thousands  may  infuse  into  every  interest  of 
that  society.  It  is  the  present  soul  and  achievement  of  our  civilization, 
and  not  its  past  history,  that  give  it  value  to  the  world  and  to  ourselves. 
Whoever  has  added  to  the  facilities  lor  human  improvement,  either  by 
perfecting  the  instruments  of  education,  or  by  adapting  these  means  to 
the  elevation  of  classes  hitherto  but  imperfectly  reached,  is  as  thorough- 
ly entitled  to  our  remembrance,  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his 
spirit  and  capacity,  as  a  Paul  or  a  Luther,  a  Sidney  or  a  Washington.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage  that  we  rightly  estimate  the  importance  of 
our  work.  We  can  not,  indeed,  too  often  recall  to  our  minds  its  rela- 
tions among  the  forces  of  society,  nor  can  we  by  any  possibility  over- 
estimate its  relative  value.  In  deep  and  essential  importance  to  the 
nation  as  its  life  and  defense,  in  dignity  and  sacredness  as  a  means  of 
human  happiness,  human  enlargement,  and  human  elevation  here,  as 
well  as  of  eternal  beatitude  hereafter,  it  will  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other  work. 

If  in  this  quarter  of  a  century  our  profession  has  well  accomplished 
the  work  laid  out  for  it  by  Providence  and  enlightened  philanthropy, 
the  generations  will  call  us  also  blessed,  and  we  may  rejoice  for  the  past 
successes  as  we  gird  our  loins  for  hopeful  work  on  the  morrow. 

But  in  our  professional  rejoicings,  let  us  not  forget  those  names  upon 
our  charter,  nor  yet  the  names  of  others  of  their  class,  whose  posaessoia 
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vere  only  of  00  by  that  sympathy  and  brotherhood  which  are  essential 
elements  of  manly  character.  While  engaged  in  other  labors,  they  lent 
H  hand  with  us,  because  Christianity  had  leavened  them  likewise  with 
ito  spirit  of  benefaction.  Among  these  we  shall  always  remember  the 
ptleaaant,  comely  face  of  Samuel  Lewis,  the  lover  of  every  race  and  class 
of  men ;  the  promoter  of  every  good  cause  ;  also  the  glowing  eloquence 
of  Galloway  in  our  behoof,  and  yet  again  the  wise  and  helpful  counsel 
of  that  accomplished  educator  and  unrivaled  organizer  of  grand  benev- 
olent enterprises,  Mrs.  Judge  Worcester.  These,  like  others  we  might 
name,  have  gone  to  their  graves  laden  with  the  fruits  of  well  spent  years, 
ajad  with  the  love  of  all  who  knew  them.  Their  good  example,  their 
wisdom,  and  their  work  are  left  for  our  enjoyment  and  guidance.  To 
Him,  also,  who  has  arranged  the  present  wonderful  facilities  for  progress, 
and  given  us  the  hopeful  task  to  work  in  it  with  Him,  we  lift  our  hearts 
in  gratitude,  as  again  we  come  to  acquire  fresh  wisdom  for  pur  work. 
And  that  the  sheen  of  this  silver  festal  day  may  deepen  into  a  still  richer 
aky,  until  another  quarter  of  a  century  shall  bring  the  Association  to  its 
golden  anniversary,  abounding  in  fruits  of  well-directed  labors,  ripe  in 
wisdom,  rich  in  social  memories,  full  of  still  brighter  hopes  of  a  still 
more  beneficent  future,  may  God  grant  out  of  his  yearning  love  for 
aian,  and  for  His  own  glory. 

It  may  be  almost  said  that  the  one  thing  given  to  the  world  through 
the  labors  of  educators  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  is,  for  our 
cities  and  larger  towns,  a  system  of  graded  schools.  That  this  graded 
system  is  a  very  great  advance  from  the  old  ungraded  public  school,  and 
the  old  system  of  private  schools  and  tutorship,  all  seem,  at  least  in  a 
general  way,  to  claim  or  to  acknowledge.  The  advant^es  consist  in 
classes  sufficiently  large  to  interest  the  teacher  and  put  him  at  his 
best  efforts ;  in  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  at  comparatively  small 
cost  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  every  subject  of  interest  connected 
with  each  lesson,  in  order,  first,  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  secondly,  to  a  freer  expression  of  views  by  pupils,  and  thus 
the  securing  of  the  faculty  of  expression  and  the  other  advantages  re- 
salting  from  the  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  before  a  number  of  crit- 
ical auditors,  and  under  the  kindly  guidance  of  a  teacher.  The  gradua* 
tions  from  class  to  class,  and  finally  from  the  school,  also  present  occa- 
sions for  all  the  incentives  commonly  needed  to  secure  intellectual  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  pupils.  These  and  like  advantages  can  not  be  too 
highly  estimated,  nor  can  too  much  thought  and  pains  be  bestowed  on 
the  best  means  of  satisfying  the  people  of  the  importance  of  preserving 
them.  Inudious  influences  are  constantly  at  work  to  render  people  dis- 
affected with  the  public  schools.  Selfish  and  short-sighted  capitalists 
desire  to  curtail  taxes;  sectarianism  pushes  its  zealous  horns  into  the 
system  to  divide  the  funds ;  the  blindness  of  national  and  race  preju- 
dices and  pretensions  makes  demands  which  complicate  the  system  of 
instruction  without  ccMresponding  valuable  results  however. 

Wisdom  is  certain  in  the  end  to  be  justified  of  her  children.  And  a 
wise  administration  of  a  wisely  constituted  system  of  means  for  the 
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achievement  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  ends,  can  but  meet  the  approba- 
tion and  support  of  right-minded  Americans. 

Objections  urged  against  the  system  as  now  conducted,  are :  Ist.  The 
religious  or  sectarian  bias  given  to  them  by  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  other  acts  of  worship.  2d.  The  wnreligious,  if  not  the 
irreligious  tendency  of  the  schools,  by  the  absence  of  direct  reli^ouB 
instruction.  3d.  The  cost  of  the  high  school,  which  it  is  claimed  em- 
braces instruction  in  branches  beyond  the  direct  and  essential  require- 
ments of  a  populace  which  seeks  only  those  elements  of  education  ncKS- 
essary  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
4th.  The  inflexibility  of  the  system  employed  in  these  graded  schools, 
whereby  they  fail  to  meet  the  varied  wants  of  individuals  diversely  en- 
dowed or  circumstanced. 

The  first  two  objections  were  strongly  and  thoroughly  discussed  by 
my  learned  predecessor.  I  will  not  stop  to  disturb  his  disposition  of 
them,  however  far  large  portions  of  any  party  in  interest  may  be  from 
accepting  his  conclusions.  Whatever  disposition  may  be  made  of  this 
subject  by  the  people,  we  can  not  suffer  our  interest  in  our  system  of 
public  schools  to  diminish.  The  existence  of  this  system  seems  para- 
mount to  everv  other  consideration  which  has  been  measured  beside  it, 
since  it  seems  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  every  other  desirable  in- 
terest in  this  land.  Its  discussion  is  not  strictly  a  professional  work,  at 
least  not  exclusively  such,  but  we  shall  have  our  day  with  the  press, 
the  rostrum,  and  the  pulpit  in  its  settlement. 

The  third  theory  was  silenced  in  our  Constitutional  Convention,  not 
because  the  feeling  in  its  favor  was  not  considerable,  but  because  in  no 
community  have  its  possessors  reached  a  manifest  majority.  Yet,  that 
a  strong  antagonistic  feeling  on  this  subject  pervades  a  large  class  of  tax 
payers  in  many  communities,  is  becoming  more  and  more  pbvious. 
Indeed,  in  some  communities,  boards  of  education  have  seriously  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  discontinuing  their  high  schools,  and  iu  one  city 
have  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

In  our  country  all  error  is  dangerous.  There  is  no  power  to  compel 
obedience  to  right,  except  as  the  community  which  possesses  the  power 
to  enforce  obedience  apprtciates,  not  only  the  existence,  but  the  import- 
ance of  the  right.  Our  only  reliance  for  success  is  therefore  upon  the 
conviction  of  truth  which  pervades  the  community.  To  secure  this,  a 
more  thorough  discussion  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  our  plan  of  work 
is  desirable.  This  can  only  accomplish  its  purpose  when  it  reaches  the 
people,  and  as  few  read  our  professional  papers  or  reports,  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  seems  the  most  available  medium  of  certain  communica- 
tion. Every  educator  knows  the  importance  of  a  high  school  as  a  part 
of  any  successful  system  of  elementary  instruction.  Every  tax-payer 
and  voter  does  not  seem  to  know  this.  Educators  can  only  claim  pro- 
tection and  co5peration  in  their  views,  when  they  have  secured  clear 
convictions  as  to  the  correctness  of  their  plans.  We  are  apt  to  complain 
of  the  indifference  of  the  press  to  the  great  interests  of  popular  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  great  evil.  But  is  not  the  source  of  this  evil  near  our 
own  doors  ?    Are  not  the  remedies  measurably  within  our  reach  ? 
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It  is  idle  to  dream  of  the  continuance  of  our  system  of  public  schools 
after  the  destruction  of  our  high  schools.  As  well  expect  the  body  to 
live  when  the  head  is  removed.  Between  the  common  school  and  active 
life  there  is  a  period  in  which  a  select  number  of  youth  desire  to  study. 
They  are  anxious  for  the  culture  and  the  honors  of  departments  above 
the  common  school.  The  activities  of  life  begin  seriously  to  influence 
their  thoughts  and  characters,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  manly  action. 
A  ripeness  of  culture  surprising  to  the  most  experienced  educators  not 
unfrequently  results,  sufficient  to  give  tone  and  position  to  a  whole 
school  system.  The  presence  of  this  ambition  and  this  incipient  culture 
is  itself  a  constant  power  through  the  whole  school  system  and  through- 
out the  community.  The  influence  of  the  scholarly  spirit  established 
by  the  expectation  of  high-school  honors,  pervades  all  the  lower  depart- 
ments, and  establishes  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  ambition  in  the 
school.  Excellence  in  education,  as  in  art,  inspires  a  constant  interest 
in  all  whose  attention  to  it  can  be  secured.  A  system  without  the  in- 
fluence of  this  ripe  culture  has  never  been  able  to  produce  good  general 
results.  The  very  common  schools  of  the  several  stiates  which  have  fos- 
tered academic  systems  above  the  common  schools  thoroughly  attest  this 
fact.  The  establishment  of  private  schools  for  this  higher  culture,  to- 
gether with  the  lower  grades  that  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  spring  up 
with  them,  encourage  the  introduction  of  notions  of  caste  between  rich 
and  poor.  In  other  cases  it  facilitates  the  frequent  changing  to  and 
from  the  private  school  in  obedience  to  every  whim,  thus  destroying  the 
excellent  influence  of  promotion  from  grade  to  grade,  rendering  the  pub- 
lic school  far  less  effective  of  its  purpose  even  to  give  a  common  educa- 
tion. The  pupils  "attending  this  department  of  the  school  are  the  men 
who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  the  foremen  and  proprietors 
in  our  manufactories,  and  Anally  the  managers  of  the  leading  interests 
of  the  community.  At  least  half  of  them  are  now  too  poor  to  pay  tui- 
tion, and  would  not  attend  a  pay  school.  The  association  of  this  class 
in  all  the  grades,  but  especially  in  the  high  school,  and  at  an  age  when 
the  character  is  rapidly  forming,  with  those  in  better  circumstances  and 
of  better  home  culture,  is  by  no  means  the  least  advantage  of  the  sys- 
tem. A  degree  of  sympathy  and  mutual  respect  is  established,  that  does 
much  to  harmonize  the  diff'erent  elements  of  society,  to  do  away  with 
sectarian  bigotry,  and  with  bigotry  against  sectarianism,  with  party  preju- 
dice and  pride  of  class,  and  to  put  every  man  on  the  footing  in  society 
to  which  his  talents  and  attainments  entitle  him.  The  solution  of  the 
intricate  and  delicate  questions  of  capital  and  labor  will  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  sympathies  established,  or  which  fail  to  be  established 
here. 

The  separation  of  the  youth  of  our  communities,  to  go  each  his  own 
way  at  an  early  age,  may  afford  the  superficial  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  better  show  on  their  return,  and  it  fosters  superficial  attainments. 
Their  association  up  to  and  into  the  strength  of  manhood  will  keep 
them  from  the  temptation  to  pretension  and  empty  display,  and  will 
hold  them  to  honest  effort  as  the  only  road  to  respect. 

The  influence  of  the  alumni  of  any  well-conducted  public  school^  is 
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also  worth  far  more  to  a  community  than  the  high  school  costs.  Un^r- 
standing  and  confiding  in  each  other,  they  are  in  an  emergency  tfM 
three-fold  cord  that  can  not  he  hroken,  and  their  strength  is  rapidly  ac- 
cumulating for  good  in  many  of  our  western  towns  and  cities. 

Besides  these,  the  high  school  is  the  cheapest,  and,  at  present,  almost 
the  only  means  of  giving  to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  culture  and 
education  enough  in  turn  to  teach  the  lower  departments  of  the  schools. 
The  better  the  teachers,  the  better  the  schools.  The  better  the  schools, 
not  only  the  better  the  scholars,  but  the  Booner  are  they  educated.  If 
Ohio  must  give  her  youth  common-ichool  education,  it  becomes  her  to 
consider  the  means  of  doing  it  at  the  least  outlay  of  time,  and  thus  of 
money.  Time  is  an  element  in  this  calculation  that  not  only  saves  cur^ 
rent  salaries  of  teachers,  but  it  encourages  the  productive  interests  of 
the  state.  A  year  saved  to  a  generation  of  youth,  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
the  community.  In  this  preparation  of  teachers  for  better  and  prompter 
work,  the  high  school  again  pays  for  itself,  even  supposing  the  state  only 
bound  to  give  a  low  grade^  or  common  education  to  her  youth. 

But  what  American  is  ready  to  say  that  this  common  education  is  all 
we  are  bound  to  give  our  citizens?  The  Viscount  de  MauUon,  in  Bui- 
wer's  "  Parisians",  dreads  a  conflict  with  the  Prussian  army,  whose  offi- 
cers are  all  educated  men.  He  sees  that  Napoleon  had  made  a  mistake, 
which  it  would  take  many  years  to  rectify,  in  expending  the  treasures 
of  France  in  the  construction  of  palaces  and  boulevards,  even  though  it 
had  given  employment  to  masses  of  men.  There  is  a  limit  to  this  forced 
supply  of  labor  and  wages,  and  the  end  is  still  chaos.  Liberty  without 
intelligence,  is  as  certain  to  degenerate  into  license  in  America  as  in 
France.  Corrupting  influences  in  society  are  as  constant  as  the  disinte- 
grating forces  of  nature.  Education  alone  can  resist  these  influences. 
Nothing  else  has  ever  made  liberty  possible  to  a  nation.  This  truth,  like 
all  truth,  is  eternal,  and  is  never  old.  Only  fools  and  the  narrowest  of 
selfish  minds  will  writhe  under  its  requirements,  since  it  is  benign  and 
only  benign  to  all.  It  demands  money  and  labor  to  bless  families  and 
communities  not  our  own.  But  this  money  and  labor  return  as  light  re- 
turns from  every  object  which  it  has  quickened  and  beautified  with  its 
touch,  to  comfort,  to  delight,  and  largely  to  enrich  the  giver,  since  it 
multiplies  ten  fold  the  value  of  his  treasures. 

Custom  and  experience  have  fixed  certain  facts  as  to  the  amount  of 
culture  it  is  practicable  to  secure  to  our  youth.  Society  has  adjusted 
itself  to  the  present  system.  At  least  the  present  amount  of  it  is  de- 
manded, and  it  has  never  been  furnished  so  well  by  any  other  system, 
so  cheaply,  nor  with  such  beneficent  accompaniments.  Let  us,  fellow 
teachers,  defend  the  integrity  of  our  present  system  with  all  the  fervor 
and  wisdom  that  we  can  master.  Let  us  carefully  study  any  well-con- 
sidered objections  to  these  schools,  and  array  the  wisdom  and  strength 
of  our  communities  in  their  defense  by  bringing  them,  if  possible,  into 
harmony  with  the  best  thoughts  of  good  men  on  the  subject 

Another  objection  made  to  our  graded  schools,  applying,  as  is  said, 
especially  to  our  high  schools,  is  the  inflexibility  with  which  they  are 
often,  and  perhaps  for  the  most  part  are  likely  to  be  administered ;  sac- 
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jrtfldng,  as  is  clftimed,  the  papil  to  the  system,  instead  of  eeel^ing  to 
adapt  the  system  to  the  varied  wajits  of  the  different  pupils.  I  have 
nerer  believed,  and  have  for  years  foand  little  inconvenience  in  not  be- 
lieving, that  every  member  of  a  community  should  limit  himself  to  my 
tray  of  thinking,  in  order  *to  attend  my  church  or  my  school.  There  are 
those  who  believe,  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  the  present  ordinary 
method  of  teaching  geography  to  young  children  is  almost  utterly  useless, 
considered,  at  least,  by  the  side  of  other  subjects  proper  to  the  age  of 
children  engaged  in  this  study.  What  right  have  I,  then,  to  demand 
lliat  my  neighbor's  child  shall  b^  subjected  to  thcf  infliction  which  in 
conscience  I  might  not  be  willing  to  impose  on  my  own  child  ?  Or, 
again,  by  what  principle  of  equity,  law,  or  social  ri^ht,  can  I  say  to  a 
young  lady  who  does  not  desire  to  study  book-keeping,  ''  You  can  have 
no  instmctiott  at  all  in  these  public  schools  ?  '*  And  is  chemistry  of  no 
Qse  to  her,  because  she  has  not  time  to  study  algebra  ?  Can  she  derive 
no  profit  from  the  Engiish  literature  taught  in  our  schools,  because  she 
ie  unable  to  matter  Virgil,  and  does  not  care  for  a  smattering  of  the  Latin 
tongue  ?  Is  the  attendance  upon  our  schools,  and  especially  in  our  high 
schools,  so  great  that  we  can  afford  to  pursue  this  course  7  Are  we  so 
Bare,  even  now,  that  we  have  a  course  of  study  so  thoroughly  adapted 
to  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  that  we  can  give  no  further  ehoice 
ander  any  circumstances  7  If  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  of  very 
responsible  publishers  in  Boston,  even  that  city  has  suddenly  discovered 
that  her  school  authorities  had  been  humbugging  the  community  for 
twenty  yean  with  a  system  of  art  education,  in  which,  in  the  language 
ef  these  Boston  citizens,  "There  is  not  one  exercise  that  gives  knowl- 
edge of  value  to  mechanic  or  artisan.'*  *  *  *  ''In  the  drawing  of  ob- 
jects, the  instruction  is  radically  wrong."  *  *  *  ''  A  system  all  head 
and  no  tail,  and  its  use  only  resulting  in  poor  picture  making."  And 
this,  too,  with  the  practical  systems  of  Burope  within  a  stone's  cast  of 
them ;  for  does  any  one  presume  to  say  that  Berlin  and  Paris  and  Stut- 
gardt  and  Brussells  had  no  system  of  drawing  all  this  time  that  was  of 
any  value  to  a  mechanic  or  artisan  7  Meanwhile,  most  educators  of  the 
West  have  perhaps  done  little  better  by  wholly  denying  to  the  commu- 
nity any  of  the  advantages  of  art  culture.  Yet  the  teachers  of  Boston 
and  the  West  suddenly  tell  this  community  that  the  life  of  the  Nation 
now  depends  on  the  immediate  pursuit  by  every  boy  and  girl  in  our 
schools,  willing,  unwilling,  capable  or  incapable,  of  an  entire  system  of 
art  stud/,  professedly  new  to  the  world  and  originating  in  this  city,  that 
has  so  long  been  near  the  art  schools  of  Europe,  and  learned  nothing 
better  than  that  which  is  above  stated  by  themselves.  And  so  radical  is 
this  sudden  requirement,  that  my  constituents  are  forbidden  to  exhibit 
6ttr  modest  work,  because  their  superintendent  has  not  convinced  the 
community  of  the  propriety  of  90  pursuing  this  or  any  one  of  several 
other  branches,  in  **  all  the  grades  of  his  school "  that  specimens  can  be 
**  exhibited  from  all  the  pupils  of  each  grade."  I  can  see,  with  others, 
how  the  ability  to  draw  will  help  any  mechanic,  any  teacher,  any  in- 
ventor in  his  work.  1  agree  that  to  all  such  the  best  of  opportuniUes 
should  be  given  to  pursue  this  branch  in  preference  to  others,  and  that 
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many  pupils  seeking  culture  alone,  may  see  their  way  clear  to  spend 
much  time  on  it.  But  have  we  never  read  that  ^*  Art  is  long  and  time  is 
fleeting ''  ?  Has  not  each  one  of  us  felt  at  times  that  some  other  branch 
of  study  than  this  or  that  was  so  valuable  to  him  that  it  was  really  worth 
his  while  to  turn  away  from  every  thing  else  to  pursue  it?  Ami  if  we, 
why  not  others  ?  What  man  is  there  of  us  that  could  in  his  youth  have 
afforded  to  follow  the  details  of  our  strictly-graded  schools,  learning  every 
thing  that  any  other  pupils  should  learn.  I  am  daily  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  never  would  have  suited  my  case.  The 
fact  is,  that  all  kinds  of  culture  are  necessary  to  a  community,  but  all 
kinds  of  culture  are  neither  necessary  nor  possible  to  each  individual. 
This  fact  is  insisted  on  by  the  common  sense  and  common  practices  of 
society.  Its  recognition  in  our  schools  will  be  a  step  toward  rendering 
these  schools  subservient  to  the  highest  wants  of  practical  and  culti- 
vated life.  While  it  may  interfere  with  some  of  that  show  of  methods 
which  cut  all  pupils  to  the  same  pattern,  like  a  line  of  soldiers,  or  a  page 
in  a  copy-book,  all  m'«  or  all  /i'«,  it  will  induce  more  growth,  because 
more  mental  activity.  Each  kind  of  culture  will  seek  to  do  its  part  in 
society,  will  impart  and  receive  by  each  contact  of  the  special  and  de* 
lighted  votaries  of  each,  and  the  aggregate  intelligence  will  be  largely 
increased.  As  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  desirable  ends,  it  is  often 
not  so  difficult  as  it  might  seem.  When  classes  are  large  enough  to  di- 
vide, the  want  of  proper  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers  of  differing 
culture,  is  the  only  reason  why  each  moiety  may  not  pursue  a  different 
study.  A  bigoted  adhesion  to  grade  is  the  only  reason  that  I  can  see 
why,  in  a  grammar  and  high-school  course  of  two,  three,  or  four  years, 
one  branch  may  not  be  taught  in  alternate  years  to  members  of  different 
grades  who  may  choose  such  study.  Additional  facilities  for  this  variety 
may  be  secured  by  less  strict  adherence  to  district  boundaries,  permit- 
ting pupils  to  pass  these  lines  for  special  instruction  not  attainable  in 
every  school. 

Another  point  which  has  long  been  source  of  complaint,  and  still  more 
a  source  of  youthful  impatience,  leading  to  early  withdrawals  from 
school,  is  the  infrequency  of  promotion  or,  better  to  put  it,  the  distance 
between  classes.  A  pupil  finds  himself  put  upon  a  year's  course  of  study 
adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of  the  pupils.  This  often  implies  that 
the  course  is  too  hard  for  one-third,  about  right  for  one-third,  and  less 
than  the  other  third  can  easily  do  in  a  year.  Yet,  as  in  many  school  sys* 
tems  the  measure  of  a  teacher's  capacity  is  the  number  of  pupils  out  of 
a  hundred  which  he  promotes,  and  the  per  cent  of  correct  answers  given 
to  questions  relating  to  the  course  of  study,  the  result  is  often  a  tedious 
repetition  of  class  drills  to  bring  up  the  lowest  third  of  the  classes  to  the 
required  standard.  To  this  repetition  the  best  of  the  pupils  must  submit 
for  days,  and  even  weeks  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  interest  or  use 
to  them.  The  classes  being  a  year  apart,  teacheis  hesitate  to  degrade  the 
poor  pupils  so  far,  and  the  best  ones  find  it  difficult  to  jump  a  full  year. 
Promotions  once  in  five  months  would  tend  greatly  to  remove  both  these 
sources  of  trouble.  This  done,  the  teaching  might  consist  more  largely 
of  other  than  mere  class  drills,  a  possibility  quite  welcome  to  an  intelii- 
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gent  and  active  minded  teacher.  In  large  cities  only  the  arrangement, 
and  not  the  number  of  classes,  will  be  affected  by  this  plan.  In  smaller 
cities  the  plan  may  necessitate  larger  districts  for  the  grades  above  the 
primaries,  and  the  half  year  grades  may  only  be  formed  in  alternate  dis- 
tricts for  the  upper  classes.  The  principal  difficulty,  as  I  conceive,  is  to 
secure  teachers  who  understand  and  sympathize  with  true  methods  of 
teaching,  who  thus  need  as  little  as  possible  a  system  of  espionage  to 
keep  them  at  work  and  whose  judgment  and  sense  of  justice  are  reliable* 
Examinations  are  always  requisite  to  test  results,  to  establish  and  to 
illustrate  standards,  to  secure  the  joy  of  recognized  success,  and  to  utilize 
the  results  of  acquired  skill  in  administering  gratification  to,  and  in  in- 
spiring efforts  in  others.  The  teacher  that  must  have  his  classes  exam- 
ined each  month  by  others,  to  make  him  work,  is  no  teacher,  but  a  upas, 
and  he  should  be  removed  at  once  from  companionship  with  youth. 
The  teacher  that  takes  the  classes  or  the  individuals  which  he  promotes 
will  soon  make  his  place  hot,  and  shame  him  into  honest  effort,  or  into 
obscurity.  You  will  tell  me  that  this  looks  too  little  like  a  graded  school. 
I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  best  educated  and  most 
practical  men  in  the  other  professions,  when  I  say,  that  especially,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  high  school,  and  a  couple  of  the  grammar-school  years, 
this  will  not  furnish  an  objection  to  the  plan.  In  the  lower  grades  the 
election  of  studies  is  not  so  essential,  but  the  frequent  promotions  seem 
to  me  to  be  very  important. 

I  close  this  address  with  the  suggestion  that  in  our  professional  capaci- 
ty, and  in  our  capacity  as  citizens,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  discuss  more 
actively  the  measure  recently  adopted  in  New  York  to  give  greater  effi- 
ciency to  her  school  system,  by  a  compulsory  law.  It  will  certainly  be 
well  forus  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  our  communities  the  noble  work  of 
Michigan  in  establishing  a  public  state  school  for  the  education  of  the 
dependent  children  of  their  state.  We  seek  to  educate  the  dependent 
children  of  deceased  soldiers.  We  do  well.  For  besides  doing  justice 
to  the  noble  dead,  we  enrich  the  state  by  doing  it ;  we  obviate  crime 
and  largely  promote  human  happiness.  Any  one  of  these  four  motives 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient;  three  of  the  four  are  certainly  enough  to 
move  us  to  the  work.  A  large  element  in  the  sum  of  motives  for  a  re- 
form school,  is  pity  for  the  incipient  criminal.  The  miseries  of  destitu- 
tion, especially  ae  they  are  sources  of  crime,  and  thus  of  trouble,  ex- 
pense, and  danger  to  the  state,  call  as  loudly  for  sympathy  and  for  pro- 
visions against  their  legitimate  results.  The  legislature  has  wisely 
passed  a  law  empowering  county  commissioners  to  provide  this  instruc- 
tion and  training.  -We  may  do  humanity  and  the  state  a  great  service 
by  assisting  in  securing  its  advantages  to  many  a  poor  child  of  capabili- 
ties for  great  usefulness  and  happiness. 

Hoping  that  your  deliberations  may  be  characterized  by  harmony  and 
a  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry,  and  may  result  in  unmixed  good,  and  be- 
speaking your  kindly  consideration  toward  my  honest  endeavors  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office  with  which  you  have  honored  me,  I  an- 
nounce the  order  of  the  hour. 
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Aftet  a  fece$8  of  five  minutes,  the  President  announced  that 
Hon.  O.  Hosford,  of  Olivet,  Michigan,  whose  paper  on  "Com- 
pulsory Education  in  Michigan  "  came  next  on  the  programme^ 
was  not  present. 

In  place  of  Mr.  Hosford's  paper,  Mise  D.  A.  Lathrop,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  at  the  request  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  read  the  following  paper  on — 

THE  UNDEVELOPED  AND  UNDIRECTED  POWER  IN  OUR 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  What  I  have  to  say  on  this 
iiubject  might,  perhaps,  be  more  appropriately  said  to  a  convocation  of 
Principals  and  Superintendents. 

And  I  beg  to  assure  you  at  the  outset,  that  there  is  that  measure  ol 
intellectual  and  moral  force  treasured  up  in  the  possibilities  of  the  great 
body  of  lady  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  as  it 
has  not  entered  into  your  heart-s  to  conceive.  Every  crisis  which  has 
called  woman  to  the  front,  has  astonished  us  with  the  display  both  of 
her  wisdom  and  her  resources.  You  have  but  to  let  your  mind  run 
back  over  the  events  of  the  last  decade,  to  recall  multitudes  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  her  bravery,  her  firmness,  and  her  discretion. 
Whatever  views  we  may  individually  hold  of  the  wisdom  or  success  of 
the  recent  ''Temperance  Movement'',  we  must  all  agree  that  it  clearly 
shows  that  thinking  women,  indeed  the  great  mass  of  women,  are  no 
longer  feeble  in  conviction  or  in  daring. 

Into  no  deparment  of  public  work  have  women  entered  in  so  great 
numbers,  and  so  heartily,  as  into  that  of  education.  Indeed,  until  re- 
cently, it  has  been  the  only  public  field  in  which  the  best  of  -the  talent 
and  education  of  the  sex  could  find  congenial  and  remunerative  eniploy- 
ment.  Here  women  have  distinguished  themselves,  especially  so  in  the 
elementary  department  of  educational  work.  That  they  are  the  best 
teachers  of  children  is  iterated  and  reiterated  constantly,  and  nobody 
seems  to  question  it,  for  the  elementary  schools  are  turned  over  to  their 
tutorship  by  common  consent  But  vhat  is  meant  by  this  laudation  of 
women-teachers  ?  Is  it  that  they  are  best  to  take  charge  of  classes  of 
children,  day  after  day,  through  the  routine  of  opening  school,  recita- 
tions, recesses,  and  dismissal,  and  are  not  beet  to  devise  methods  of  in- 
struction, to  suggest  courses  of  study,  and  to  indicate  and  execute  plans 
of  school  management? 

The  science  of  education  is  largely  inductive,  and,  being  based  upon 
observed  facts,  it  can  be  no  more  reliable  than  the  data  underlying  its 
eondusions  are  valid.  The  successful  teachers  of  children  are  the  ones 
above  all  others  most  favorably  situated  to  gather  these  data,  and  from 
them  to  develop  that  department  of  educational  science  pertaining  to 
elementary  work,  as  well  as  to  announce  the  best  methods  for  its  practi- 
cal  application.  The  female  teachers  with  whom  the  gentlemen  before 
me  are  associated  in  public-school  work,  constitute  a  large  body  of  the 
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most  intelHgent  and  energetic  women  of  the  state.  It  is  no  depreciation 
of  tiie  men  engaged  in  teaching,  to  say  that  these  women  would  not  fall 
greatly  below  their  own  average  in  professional  preparation,  in  expe* 
rience,  or  in  success.  As  a  rule,  they  have  a  fair  understanding  of  their 
business,  and  attend  to  it  faithfully.  The  schools  are  as  successful  as 
they  are,  because  their  work  is  done  honestly  and  unselfishly. 

But  a  woman,  and  especially  a  woman  who  enters  upon  a  professional 
career,  is  quite  like  her  brother  under  similar  circumstances.  Accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  her  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  she  is  restless,  aspiring, 
ambitious.  The  more  enthusiastic  and  devoted,  the  more  necessary  to 
ber  is  encouragement  and  recognition.  Her  constitutional ''  love  of  ap- 
probation" makes  this  even  more  necessary  for  her  than  for  him. 
Every  word  or  act  of  commendation  is  to  her  an  intellectual  tonic,  vital- 
ising all  her  circulation,  and  compacting  all  the  fibers  of  her  mental 
being  to  stronger  purposes  and  more  resolute  action.  The  young  teacher 
almost  invariably  enters  upon  her  work  full  of  this  beautiful  enthusiasm. 
Success  is  infinitely  more  to  her  than  salary,  however  necessary  that 
may  be.  She  aspires  to  distinguish  herself  and  obtain  recognition,  but, 
as  hope  after  hope  of  growth  and  preferment  is  disappointed,  she  quite 
naturally  transfers  this  intense  interest  to  something  outside  her  school 
that  will  better  fill  her  heart,  and  so  she  becomes  less  ardent,  and  possi- 
bly at  last  toils  through  her  tasks  with  only  a  drudging  diligence.  *'  Pity 
and  tears  for  her  ",  to  whom  there  remains  only  an  inert  submisedon  to 
the  same  weary  grind,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  decade  after 
decade. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  you  prefer  the  young  fresh  teacher  to  one 
who  has  taught  many  years.  The  field  is  new  to  her ;  she  is  hopeful 
and  ambitious.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  years  but  crystallization  that 
makes  the  mischief  in  the  schools.  An  original,  inventive,  growing 
teacher  has  few  enough  years  at  fifty.  No  woman  is  ever  young  enough 
to  teach  that  has  no  elasticity,  no  tact,  no  enthusiasm. 

In  associations  of  this  character,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  poar  method%. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  abundant  occasion  for  all  the  criticisms  that  are 
made  upon  the  management  and  the  teaching  in  our  public  schools ;  bat 
admitting  that  they  are  not  ideal,  what  then  ?  How  can  they  be  im- 
proved ?  I  most  cordially  believe  that^  however  perfect  the  eduoaiion<U  idetik 
ef  tuperintendentt  and  principals  of  schoolSy  however  much  Ihey  may  haf>€ 
readf  or  however  varied  their  experience  in  elementary  instruction,  they  as  a 
body,  or  in  their  individual  offices,  can  not  create  better  methods  in  our  schoolB* 
Eminent  success  will  not  be  secured  by  discussion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  mathematical  and  scientific  study,  of  oral  instruction  and  text- 
book teaching ;  not  by  determining  any  syllabuses  of  study  or  methods 
of  instruction.  Better  methods  will  not  be  obtained  by  inviting  ladies 
to  hear  your  discussions,  not  even  by  interposing  no  objection  to  their 
taking  part  in  them.  Never  by  submitting  to  their  plans  made  to  hand 
for  them,  by  lamenting  poor  work,  nor  by  demanding  good  work. 
Methods  given  as  directly  and  authoritatively  as  the  ten  commandments 
wonld  fail  utterly  in  their  application,  unless  the  heiurt  of  the  teacher 
who  is  to  apply  them  was  in  them.    The  best  method  the  world  ever  saw 
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is  practically  as  dead  as  one  of  the  chrysalides  hanging  upon  your  gar- 
den shrubs,  waiting  for  the  summer  sun  to  warm  it  into  active  life,  until 
the  earnest  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  quickens  it.  The  hearts  oi  the 
women  teachers  associated  with  you  are  not  in  your  methods,  never  will 
be,  never  can  be,  while  they  reman  only  yours.  Your  methods,  be  they 
to  you  never  so  philosophical,  are  to  them  absolutely  empirical,  and  no 
man  nor  woman  of  us  all  is  so  constituted  as  to  become  greatly  inspired 
in  doing  mere  routine  work.  Your  associate  teachers  must  be  induced 
to  make  your  plans  their  own,  to  identify  them  with  their  own  thought; 
they  must  have  the  kind  of  aflfectionate  enthusiasm  for  them  which 
comes  only  with  originating  them,  before  they  can  work  them  to  their 
own  pleasure  or  your  approval. 

Besides,  there  is  no  "  absolute  best "  in  method.  That  is  best  which, 
under  given  circumstances,  produces  best  results  in  the  awakening  of 
mind  and  development  of  thought,  and  gives  most  healthful  impulse  to 
study  and  investigation.  Your  methods  are  not  necessarily  good  for  me, 
nor  mine  for  you.  My  habits  of  thought  and  action  are  different  from 
yours.  An  ox  is  geared  to  his  load  by  one  device,  a  horse  by  another, 
and  a  steam-engine  by  still  a  different  one,  each  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
It  takes  us  a  long  time  to  understand  that  iht  teacher  is  the  informing  spirit 
of  the  9chool,  and  more  -potent  than  all  methods.  A  statement  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  foods  which  should  take  no  account  of  the  presence  or 
character  of  the  life-principle  which  is  to  assimilate  them,  would  be  no 
more  pointless  and  foolish,  than  a  statement  of  what  is  best  in  methods 
of  education,  which  has  no  reference  to  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  the  teacher  who  is  to  use  them. 

But  what  is  the  point  of  all  this?  I  have  stated, /r«f,  that  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  latent  power  associated  with  you,  in  your  respective 
schools,  which  you  need  to  avail  yourselves  of  to  secure  the  highest  suc- 
cess ;  second,  that  these  women  teachers  are  conscious  of  the  ability  to 
do  broader  and  better  work  than  they  are  doing,  and,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, are  suffering  for  lack  of  it;  third,  that  they  have  the  ability 
to  devise  better  plans  than  tliey  are  using,  and  theic  daily  experience 
gives  them  the  opportunity  for  working  out  educational  schemes  induct- 
ively, which  is  the  only  way  they  can  be  wrought  out;  fourth,  that  you 
desire  greater  efficiency  in  the  schools.  But  that,  however  well  you  may 
do  your  duty,  you  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  your  subordinates 
for  the  execution  of  all  the  details  of  school- work,  and  upon  this  success 
depends.  They  will  execute  no  plans  so  well  as  those  which  seem,  at 
least,  to  be  their  own. 

It  really  looks  as  if  the  conditions  of  success  are  furnished  to  your 
hand,  if  you  are  wise  enough  to  avail  yovrselves  of  them.  Your  work 
is  not  so  much  to  devise  and  indicate  methods,  as  to  inspire  the  teachers 
with  whom  you  are  associated  with  enthusiasm  for  the  best  work,  and 
to  give  direction  and  encouragement  to  any  originality  and  professional 
genius  you  may  be  able  to  develop.  No  one  looking  into  the  faces  of 
the  assemblies  of  lady  teachers  as  they  gather  from  time  to  time  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  can  fail  to  believe  there  is  talent  enough  in  our  school's 
to  bring  about  such  educational  results  as  has  yet  never  been  seen. 
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You  ask,  How  are  these  forces  to  be  rendered  active,  and  this  enthnsi- 
siasm  to  be  developed  7  Those  business  firms  are  most  successful  which 
are  careful,  first,  as  to  who  is  taken  into  their  employ,  and  after,  when 
an  employ^  has  thoroughly  learned  his  business,  and  shown  himself  a 
'* rising  man'',  give  to  him  a  partnership  interest.  It  is  then  '^aur 
business ",  and  there  is  potency  in  the  word  "  our."  Every  detail  is 
looked  after,  because  every  man's  interest  prompts  him  to  carefulness 
and  thrift.  He  is  either  a  partner  or  a  candidate  for  partnership.  The 
wise  senior  partner  does  not  dictate  empirically  to  the  juniors  how  the 
business  should  be  conducted,  but  constantly  encourages  them  to  sub- 
mit business  plans  for  mutual  consideration  and  approval  or  rejection. 
He  advises  individual  ventures  and  investments  within  certain  limits, 
and  so  his  firm  becomes  a  grand  business  college  for  the  training  of 
young  men.    Such  firms  grow  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  of  this  sort  should  obtain  in  a  great 
school.  The  principal  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm.  If  he  gets  the 
best  work  of  which  his  associate  teachers  are  capable,  it  must  be  by 
mutual  cooperation.  The  plans  and  methods  must  seem  to  be  their  own, 
not  dogmatically  thrust  upon  them.  Hardship  is  not  in  what  we  doy  but 
in  what  we  are  compelled  to  do.  A  principal  or  Buperintendent  never  makes  a 
graver  professional  mistake  than  when  in  the  pride  of  prerogative  he  habitually 
assumes  to  dictate  plans  to  his  subordinates.  No  course  can  be  pursued 
which  will  more  certainly  kill  every  aspiration  to  originality  and  enter- 
prise, and  make  only  droning  copyists.  Besides,  very  few  men  in  such 
positions  are  wiser  than  the  combined  wisdom,  or  greater  than  the  com- 
bined greatness  of  the  quick-witted,  sharp-visioned,  practical  young 
women  with  whom  they  are  associated.  He  is  but  a  tyro,  if  not  a  fool, 
in  his  calling,  who  does  not  seek  by  every  means  to  add  all  their  vital 
force,  sharp  insight,  and  power  of  adaptation  to  his  own  stock  of  zeal 
and  genius. 

But  I  hear  some  gentleman  say,  ^*  You  mistake  entirel}'.  I  do  not 
dictate  to  my  teachers  at  all.  They  are  free  to  work  out  their  own 
plans."  No  doubt  you  are  correct  in  the  main  when  you  say  you  do  not 
over-rule  your  teachers;  but  I  pray  you  to  answer  without  prejudice, 
what  motives  are  you  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  to  induce  originality 
and  growth?  What  are  the  most  potent  motives  to  influence  the  best 
men  ?  Are  they  not,  first  of  all,  acknowledged  success,  and  second,  re- 
muneration ?  Every  woman  who  has  any  moral  right  to  enter  a  school- 
room, starts  out,  as  I  said  before,  regarding  success  much  more  highly 
than  salary.  It  is  only  when  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  to  which  to  aspire,  that  aspiration  ceases.  You  complain, 
and  justly,  perhaps,  that  lady  teachers  are  not  broad  in  their  compre- 
hension of  theories  of  teaching,  nor  exhaustive  in  their  knowledge  of 
its  art.  But  suffer  me  to  put  the  question  plainly,  what  impulse  is 
there  to  such  study  and  practice  ?  Who  takes  cognizance  of  originality 
of  method,  and  praises  the  effort, — standing,  if  need  be,  between  the 
commendable  attempt  and  the  practical  failure  ?  Are  not  percents  and 
general  appearance — ^that  is,  results — ^the  things  w^hich  are  scrutinized  ? 
It  is  not  ways  but  ends  that  are  investigated,  and,  therefore,  ends  and  not 
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mdkods  ftre  souf^ht  While  it  is  true  that  pereents  are  yalnable  for  what 
they  can  do,  namely,  for  showing  results,  they  are  damb  as  to  how  the 
FMuU  has  been  accomplished ;  consequently,  under  such  tests,  the  whaX 
is  always  taking  precedence  of  the  how.  Those  who  begin  teaching  im« 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  seeking  the  best  ways,  finding  results  only 
commended,  cease  to  *' watch'',  and  so  ** enter  into  the  temptation"  of 
securing  these  by  the  shortest  and  surest  paths.  If  so  much  book-learn- 
ing, neatly  written  upon  paper  and  duly  signed  by  the  pupil,  is  the  end 
sought,  why  be  exercised  about  methods  at  all  ?  But  if  the  method  be 
important,  why  not  let  it  have  its  proper  weight  in  determining  the 
standard  of  the  teacher?  Encouragement  to  originality,  recognition  and 
commendation  of  excellent  plans,  emalation,  confidence, — these  are  the 
prophetic  winds  which  will  cause  the  exceedingly  dry  bones  of  rote- 
teaching  to  live. 

Suppose  one  of  your  own  number,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  philosophic 
methods,  tempered  by  such  skill  in  his  calling  as  to  command  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  his  associates,  united  with  so  much  tact  as  to 
control  them  while  seeming  to  leave  each  free,  suppose  such  a  one 
should  call  together  his  teachers,  department  by  department,  and  heart- 
ly  commend  what  he  has  observed  well  done,  referring  to  any  faults  he 
may  have  seen  with  so  much  of  delicacy  as  not  to  wound  or  discourage 
any.  Then  expressing  the  conviction  that  better  work  can  be  done,  he 
asks  Miss  A.  to  draw  up  for  her  grade  a  series  of  lessons  in  arithmetic, 
noting  her  formulas  and  methods  of  teaching.  Miss  B.  is  asked  to  do 
the  same  in  grammar.  Miss  C.  in  reading,  etc.  He  arranges  that  when 
they  have  thoroughly  tested  their  plans,  there  shall  be  a  meeting  for  re- 
port and  discussion.  When  this  day  arrives,  the  principal  or  superin- 
tendent commends  what  is  good,  and  points  out  such  defects  as  he  sees, 
but,  instead  of  whittling  any  one  down  to  his  pattern,  removes  obstacles, 
praises  effort,  and  starts  every  one  ofi*  full  of  fresh  zeal  for  another  sea- 
son of  healthful  emulation.  He  recognises  excellent  work  by  sending 
his  teachers  to  visit  schools  in  which  anything  is  particularly  wdl 
taught  He  shows  his  teachers  in  every  way  possible  that  he  appre- 
ciates every  effort  to  improve.  Think  you  teachers  would  be  dull,  plod- 
ding workers  under  the  stimulus  of  such  supervision  ? 

But  some  gentleman  says,  *'We  must  have  uniformity.  If  every 
teacher  were  encouraged  to  pursue  her  own  plans,  we  should  be  in  the 
midst  of  fearful  disorder."  I  think  you  are  wrong.  Not  any  more  of 
disorder,  I  trow,  than  there  is  in  the  tree  when  the  spring  sun  starta  the 
sap  up  the  thousand  avenues  of  its  trunk,  and  quickens  every  bough 
into  leaves  and  blossoms.  It  is  not  disorder  that  you  see,  but  activity. 
Uniformity,  essential  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  the  most  essential  thing.  Life 
is  more  important,  and  since  the  choice  is  between  absolute  uniiormity 
and  life,  there  can  be  no  hesitation.  But  an  impulse  to  originality  and 
self-reliance  to  experiment  even,  is  not  inconsistent  with  all  the  uni- 
formity necessary  in  our  schools.  Will  you  pardon  if  I  refer  to  some 
personal  experience  which  will  illustrate  my  meaning? 

I  think  nobody  questions  the  justice  of  according  to  the  little  city  of 
Oswego,  northern  New  York,  the  honor  of  originating  the  great  educa* 
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tKMial  reyival  which  has  been  making  itself  felt  aver  the  entire  country 
during  the  last  decade.  Not  that  all  the  educational  sehemes  propounded 
th^e  have  been  adopted,  any  more  than  were  Pestalozzi'a  own,—  not 
even  that  tlie  best  educational  work  has  been  done  there, — ^but  the  re- 
cent impulse  to  more  rational  plans  and  philosophic  methods  originated 
there.  The  idea  that  the  prevailing  methods  of  elementary  instruction 
were  totally  at  fault,  and  should  be  radically  changed,  took  such  posses- 
sion of  one  man  that  it  gave  him  no  rest.  He  read  and  pondered,  and 
pondered  and  read.  But  how  should  the  change  be  wrought  ?  Whece 
was  the  person  competent  to  lead  in  the  better  way  7  A  heaven-sent 
idea,  when  it  fully  captures  a  man,  gives  him  no  rest  until  it  is  em- 
bodied so  that  the  world  may.  use  it.  So  reflection  compelled  action,  and 
he  said  to  himself,  *'I  have  a  body  of  faithful  and  earnest  teachers. 
Why  not  confide  to  them  my  convictions  and  hopes,  and  let  us  see  what 
we  can  do  together.  I  am  certain  I  can  do  nothing  without  their  coope- 
ration." Accordingly  he  called  his  teachers  together,  and  laid  this  mat- 
ter of  such  deep  interest  to  himself  before  them.  £very  earnest  one 
said  at  once,  ''  If  you  have  any  plans  for  us,  let  us  know  what  they  are, 
and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done."  He  said,  ''  I  have  no  definite  plans. 
There  is  too  much  rote«teaching,  mere  memorizing, — I  am  sure  of  that. 
There  is  too  little  attention  given  to  the  study  of  things,  and  too  much 
reliance  placed  upon  mere  words.  There  should  be  more  illustrative 
teaohing, — of  this  I  am  certain.  There  is  not  enough  care  taken  to 
secure  the  concise  and  correct  expression  of  the  pupil's  thoughts  in  his 
own  language.  I  am  convinced  that  education  does  not  consist  in  the 
ability  to  recite  the  language  of  a  text-book."  All  these  seem  like  so 
many  truisms  now,  but  their  statement  was  new  to  us  then,  and  startled 
us  greatly,  and  we  said,  '^  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  He  said,  '*  Make  a  note 
of  the  points  I  have  mentioned.  Grammar,  geography,  reading,  and 
apeiling  are  taught  the  worst.  Make  these  subjects  matter  of  special 
thought  in  your  teaching  the  coming  week.  Next  Saturday  we  will  have 
an  experience  meeting,  in  which  I  wish  each  one  of  you  to  speak  of  any 
new  idea  or  plan  that  may  have  occurred  to  you  during  the  week.  I  will 
visit  as  much  as  possible,  and  report  what  I  have  observed,  and  we  will 
see  if  we  can  open  up  any  plans  for  better  work."  I  need  not  trace  the 
history  step  by  step.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  bent  of  every  teacher 
was  watched  as  carefully  as  a  parent  ever  watched  his  family  of  growing 
children.  As  soon  as  he  discovered  a  particular  interest  on  the  part  of 
any  teacher  in  any  subject  of  school  study,  he  said,  **  Give  special 
thoi^ht  to  this.  Prepare  a  plan  for  a  course  (if  grammar,  on  verbs,  for 
instance)  and  let  me  see  it"  As  soon  as  the  work  shaped  itself  soffi- 
oently,  every  enthusiastic  teacher  was  set  a  responsible  duty.  She  was 
elevated  temporarily  to  the  position  of  teacher  of  her  associates  in  her 
specialty,  while  she  was  then  taught  in  that  of  another.  I  do  not  be- 
liave  such  educational  enthusiasm  was  ever  developed  before,  nor  so 
much  hard  work  done  in  the  same  time.  It  came  finally  to  that,  that 
we  desired  to  meet  every  afternoon  for  instruction,  criticism  lessons,  and 
discussion.  I  remember  very  well  the  day  and  circumstances  under 
wlueh  one  of  the  teachers  asked  him  if  heoould  not  persuade  the  board  of 
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education  to  permit  us  to  open  school  in  the  afternoon  atone  o'clock  and 
to  close  at  three,  so  that  we  might  meet  from  3:30  to  5:30  for  study.  You 
that  know  Mr.  Sheldon  can  imagine  how  he  opened  his  surprised  eyes, 
as  if  he  would  really  comprehend  whether  his  project  had  taken  such 
hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  teachers.  He  said,  *•  Do  you  think  the  teach- 
ers desire  it  ?  "  When  assured  that  they  did,  the  arrangement  was  made, 
and  we  taught  each  day  till  3  o'clock,  then  gathered  into  one  of  the 
school  buildings,  and  spent  two  hours  in  study.  That  work  gave  ulti- 
mately to  the  schools  of  this  country  the  '^ Sheldon's  Manual"  and  the 
"Object  Lessons."  There  the  foundation  of  Guyot's  Geographies  was 
laid  by  ^ary  Howe  Smith,  then  teaching  in  a  grammar  school.  There 
the  Sheldon's  Headers  had  their  origin.  Out  of  this  beginning  grew  the 
Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  the 
training  schools  in  the  country,  and  of  many  of  the  state  normal  schools. 
Of  the  fifty  teachers  in  the  Oswego  schools,  a  large  number,  from  the  im- 
pulse then  received,  have  acquired  a  national  reputation.  Very  few  who 
have  remained  in  the  profession  have  failed  to  achieve  eminent  success. 
I  need  only  to  name  Mary  Howe  Smith,  Misses  Matilda  8.  Cooper  and 
Ellen  Seaver  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  Misses  Helen,  Mary  and 
Kate  Davis,  Clapp«  and  Funnell,  all  of  whom  came  to  the  west  to  take 
charge  of  Training  schools,  Miss  Jjcwis  of  the  California  State  Normal 
School,  Miss  Mary  V.  Lee,  formerly  of  the  Winona  Normal  School,  re- 
cently a  graduate  of  medicine  from  Michigan  University,  Miss  Jennie 
H.  Stickney  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  Miss  Roe  of  the  Cortland 
State  Normal  School,  Miss  Seeber  in  charge  of  a  mute  school  in  our  own 
state,  Mrs.  liandall  Diehl,  etx;.,  etc.,  to  indicate  the  power  of  this  educa- 
tional revival  in  its  very  beginnings.  I  think  it  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  three-fourths  of  the  whole  body  of  female  teachers  were  called  from 
Oswego  to  prominent  positions  in  normal  schools.  These  ladies  had  no 
more  ability  than  the  average  lady  teacher  in  your  own  schools,  many 
of  them  had  less  of  culture,  and  certainly  they  had  almost  infinitely  less 
of  educational  opportunity.  It  was  enihtmasm,  effort,  purpose.  Such 
enthusiasm  with  our  opportunities  would  make  any  city  of  Ohio  an  edu- 
cational Mecca  in  &\e  years.  But  I  repeat,  and  would  emphasize  it, 
this  will  not  come  to  pass  by  any  rearrangement  of  courses  of  study,  or 
well  laid  schemes  of  conventions  of  superintendents  and  principals. 
Revolutions  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up.  Educational  progress  is 
no  exception  to  this  law  of  social  science.  You  must  set  your  associate 
teachers  to  doings  not  only  in  their  schools,  but  in  the  teachers'  meetings, 
rather  than  require  them  to  listen  to  you.  You  may  not  be  edified  by 
their  efifbrts,  but  they  will  repay  your  confidence  and  patience  with  the 
vision  of  growing  character  and  efficiency, — first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
and  eventually  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  that  I  am  introducing  no  special  pleading  for 
any  class  of  teachers.  I  speak  for  the  schools  themselves,  and  indirectly 
for  the  principals  and  superintendents  of  the  schools.  I  most  earnestly 
believe  that  only  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these  suggestions  will 
our  schools  take  advance  ground,  and  only  so  will  you  reap  the  reward 
which  is  the  impulse  toward  and  expectation  of  labor  faithfully  and  en- 
thusiaatically  performed. 
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DISCUSSION   OP   MISS   LATHROP's  PAPER. 

E.  E.  White  :  AVhen  requested  this  morning  to  open  the  discussion  o 
this  paper,  I  hesitated  because  I  always  dislike  to  speak  in  public  after 
a  lady.  As  the  finest  crystals  of  snow  are  always  formed  nearest  heaven, 
so  the  finest  thoughts  are  formed  in  the  soul  of  woman.  One  of  the 
difficult  problems  in  the  management  of  graded  schools  is  to  subject  a 
corps  of  teachers  to  efficient  supervision,  and  not  reduce  them  to  opera- 
tives. This  question  is  ably  and  fully  discussed  in  the  excellent  paper 
to  which  we  have  just  listened.  All  who  have  observed  the  progress  of 
graded  schools,  will  agree  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  mechanical  teach- 
ing, and  this  tendency  is  difficult  to  resist.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  impose  methods  on  teachers  which  shall  secure 
uniform  results  than  to  secure  necessary  uniformity  through  methods 
which  are  the  teachers'  and  which  are  vitalized  by  their  spirit.  The 
more  I  see  of  teaching  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  true  education  is 
not  possible  by  mechanical  methods.  "We  may  produce  results  that  will 
show  in  percent  tables,  but  we  can  not  truly  educate  in  this  manner.  The 
human  soul  is  not  touched  by  the  revolving  cogs  of  this  dead  mechanism. 
It  is  the  contact  of  the  living  teacher  with  the  pupil,  the  breathing  into 
his  methods  his  own  inspiration,  that  can  give  the  best  results.  All  ob- 
serving teachers  have  noticed  the  great  difference  between  the  high  per 
cents  reached  by  pupils  in  examinations  and  the  actual  power  possessed 
by  them.  What  is  the  explanation  ?  I  think  it  was  given  in  the  paper. 
It  is  the  result  of  mechanical  teaching.  Hence  supervision  should  en- 
courage every  teacher  to  put  forth  his  best  effort,  and  should  inspire 
him,  not  to  imitate  the  methods  of  another,  but  to  ascertain  for  himself 
what  is  true  in  principle  and  most  efiicient  in  method.  I  am  satisfied 
the  paper  does  not  overstate  the  difficulty.  There  are  thousands  of  lady 
teachers  in  our  schools  doing  mere  routine  work,  following  prescribed 
methods  in  teaching  as  faithfully  as  the  operative  follows  the  pattern  in 
weaving  carpets,  and,  at  the  same  time,  knowing  that  they  can  do  better 
w^ork.  A  few  years  since  I  visited  the  schools  of  Philadelphia.  The 
principal  of  the  first  school  in  the  city,  a  lady,  said  to  me  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  for  the  reason  of  giving  so  much  attention  to  several  compara- 
tively unimportant  subjects,  that  she  knew  she  was  not  doing  true  work, 
but  the  authorities  over  her  required  her  to  send  her  pupils  up  to  the 
high  school  prepared  to  answer  certain  questions,  and  that  her  efficiency 
and  success  as  a  teacher  were  measured  by  the  result.  She  was  simply 
^* preparing  wares  for  the  market J^  That  lady  expressed  what  thousands 
of  teachers  feel.  They  are  not  doing  what  they  believe  is  true  teaching, 
but  they  are  meeting  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them.  They  are  pre- 
paring their  wares  for  the  market.  If  the  principles  so  admirably  stated 
in  the  paper  can  be  embodied  in  the  supervision  of  all  the  schools  in 
this  country,  we  shall  see  a  great  change  in  the  efficiency  of  our  teach- 
ing, not  perhaps  in  higher  percents,  but  in  true  education.  I  have  ob- 
served marked  progress  in  this  direction  for  a  few  years  past,  for  we  are 
not  breaking  new  ground  this  morning.  All  through  the  state  there  is 
less  of  this  mechanical  supervision,  less  of  this  imposing  of  methods  on 
19 
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teachers,  and  more  effort  to  awaken  in  the  teacher  the  true  artist's  spirit 
and  power.  Teaching  is  the  highest  art,  and  the  true  teacher  is  the 
artist  of  artists.  The  teacher  must  be  free  to  do  his  best,  and  in  his  own 
way,  and  to  this  end  there  is  really  no  great  sacrifice  to  be  made  in  uni- 
formity. We  may  demand  necessary  uniformity  of  results^  if  we  leave 
the  teacher  free  as  to  the  methods  to  be  used.  But  if  it  comes  to  this, 
that  we  must  choose  between  true  teaching  in  our  schools  and  a  dead 
uniformity,  give  us  the  life  and  let  the  uniformity  go.  [Applause.]  I 
am  satisfied  further  that  those  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  educa- 
tion will  agree  we  have  not  reached  any  such  conception  or  compre- 
hension of  what  is  true  and  best  in  this  great  art,  that  any  can  assume 
to  dictate  principles  or  methods  to  others.  We  need  to  call  out  and 
unite  the  earnest  inquiry  and  experiment  of  every  laborer  in  the  pro- 
fession. When  this  professional  spirit  is  aroused  in  every  teacher  in 
his  or  her  own  position,  the  truest  progress  in  investigation  will  be  made 
and  the  truest  methods  will  be  used.  Thus  will  teaching  reach  a  perfec- 
tion and  power  not  yet  realized.  The  teacher  must  be  animated  with 
the  feeling  so  beautifully  expressed  in  the  paper.  Under  God  the  teacher 
is  responsible  for  his  best  efforts  and  best  work.  He  enters  the  school- 
room under  two  contracts,  the  one  made  with  his  employers  to  do  his 
work  for  so  much  money ;  the  other  is  the  higher  contract — a  contract 
with  every  pupil  under  his  care  that  he  shall  receive  the  highest  possi- 
ble good,  and  go  out  strong  for  life's  duty  and  life's  struggle.  [Applause.] 
The  teacher  needs  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  him,  expressed  by  the  great  Prussian  educator,  who,  when  he  took 
office,  resolved  before  God  that  he  would  so  discharge  his  duty  that,  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  he  could  look  every  child  of  Prussia  in  the  face, 
and  say,  "  I  did  what  I  could  to  give  you  the  best  possible  Christian  ed- 
ucation." I  can  most  heartily  commend  the  paper,  but  it  does  not  need 
any  commendation.  It  has  touched  all  our  hearts  with  a  fire  that  I  trust 
will  burn  with  increasing  warmth  in  our  work.    [Applause.] 

John  Hancock  :  While  I  agree  entirely  with  the  general  views  ex- 
pressed, Mr.  White's  comparison  of  the  teacher  to  an  artist,  raises  in  my 
mind  this  question.  How  is  one  to  draw  a  picture  who  has  no  skill  in 
handling  tools?  How  is  one  to  make  a  grand  picture  who  has  no  imagi- 
nation to  fill  out  lis  outlines  ?  How  is  the  teacher  to  originate  methods 
that  knows  comparatively  little  of  the  subject  he  teaches  and  compara- 
tively nothing  of  teaching?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher,  after  all, 
is  the  central  fact,  and  is  worth  more  than  all  methods.  The  great  diffi- 
culty under  consideration  is  due  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
to  be  taught  and  a  want  of  thoroughness  in  preparation  for  teaching. 
How  is  he  to  teach  arithmetic  who  can  not  solve  a  single  problem  ?  How 
is  he  to  teach  science  who  knows  nothing  of  the  elements  of  science? 
It  is  said  that  this  is  a  grand  work,  and  it  is  the  grandest  work  men  can 
engage  in,  but  teachers  must  bring  to  that  work  attainments  commensu- 
rate with  its  grandeur,  or  we  shall  do  little.  I  know  not  what  Miss 
Lathrop  meant  by  the  two  hours'  study  each  day — whether  the  study  of 
branches  or  the  study  of  methods,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  the 
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spirit  that  we  must  have,  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the  end  so  well  set  forth 
to-day.  The  thing  that  we  need  most  is  to  know  more  and  to  think  more 
ahout  our  work — a  better  preparation  for  it.  I  believe  that  we  shall 
come  to  this  conclusion,  that  we  shall  never  reach  this  point  until  we 
have  in  Ohio  more  normal  schools,  more  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  [Applause.]  Not  until  we  can  send  into  every  school  a  skilled 
teacher,  a  teacher  of  the  best  mind  and  highest  thoughts,  will  we  be  able 
to  solve  the  great  questions  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  successful  teach- 
ing. We  have  an  example  of  that  kind  in  the  essay  just  read,  and  I 
trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  make  the  people  of  Ohio 
feel  that  normal  schools  can  not  be  longer  set  aside,  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  public  education. 

President  Taylor,  of  Wooster  University,  being  called  out,  said  :  It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  embarrassment,  as  you  will  readily  understand,  that 
I  present  myself  before  the  teachers  of  Ohio.  Being  a  native  of  the 
state,  and  a  resident  of  it  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  I  have  taken  a 
very  great  interest,  a  very  great  pride  in  the  success  of  the  schools  of 
Ohio;  and  when  I  have  gone  to  other  states,  as  has  been  frequently  the 
case,  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  learning  the  high  estimation  in 
which  the  teachers  of  Ohio  are  held.  Having  been  for  the  greater  part 
of  my  life  outside  the  profession,  I  can  bear  this  testimony  as  a  disin- 
terested witness  to  your  success.  This  is  the  true  theory  which  has 
been  presented  to  us  to-day.  We  have  perhaps  less  of  this  difficulty  in 
our  colleges  than  in  our  schools,  because  it  is  not  expected  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a  college  that  he  shall  exercise  as  much  authority  as  the  super- 
intendent of  a  school,  for  the  reason  that  our  teachers  are  expected  to 
be  better  prepared  than  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Of 
course  you  understand  that  many  teachers  who  enter  the  public  schools, 
have  had  very  little  experience  in  teaching.  That  renders  it  exceedingly 
important  that  those  who  have  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching, 
should  supervise  their  work.  It  is  verj^  important  in  the  development 
of  the  teacher  that  he  or  she  should  be  developed  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual powers  possessed.  Each  teacher  must  be  a  teacher  Bid  generis. 
You  can  not  make  teachers  after  one  model.  As  an  additional  illustra- 
tion of  the  argument  so  ably  and  admirably  presented  this  morning,  I 
would  remark  that  every  teacher,  in  order  to  bring  forth  that  latent 
power,  must  be  allowed  to  develop  that  power  according  to  his  own 
method  under  the  general  principles  and  general  systems  of  education. 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  bring  all  teachers  up  to  one  standard 
and  along  one  line,  but  it  can  not  be  done.  You  may  have  certain  fash- 
ions, but  you  hardly  ever  know  two  ladies  to  be  dressed  exactly  alike, 
though  they  may  dress  after  the  same  fashion.  There  is  a  general  fash- 
ion, you  know,  but  then  there  is  a  peculiar  cut  and  variety  for  each 
individual.  So,  with  regard  to  teaching,  there  is  a  peculiar  development 
in  individual  teachers.  The  relation  between  the  superintendent  and 
the  individual  teacher  is  the  best  when  it  secures,  under  general  super- 
vision, the  peculiar  individual  development  of  each  teacher  according 
to  the  line  of  his  own  power  and  the  peculiar  faculties  appertaining  to 
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that  individual.  This  is  further  ilhistrated  bv  the  fact  that  each  child  is 
an  independent  factor  in  itself.  Just  as  the  teacher,  so  the  child  must 
be  allowed  to  develop  in  his  own  way.  There  must  be  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding in  the  teacher  of  his  ow^n  nature  and  powers,  and  of  the 
w^ay  in  which  he  can  best  reach  the  scholar.  Some  years  ago  a  friend  of 
mine  started  out  to  preach.  He  had  graduated  at  a  seminary,  and  under- 
stood the  general  theory  of  writing  sermons.  His  father  was  a  practical 
man  and  a  minister,  although  that  does  not  necessarily  follow.  [Laugh- 
ter.] He  said  to  liis  son :  **  You  are  just  out  of  the  seminary,  having 
taken  the  theological  course.  Now  I  suppose  you  think  you  can  preach. 
You  understand  probably  the  general  outlines  of  theology,  church  his- 
tory, and  other  departments.  You  know  something  of  how  to  get  up  a 
sermon ;  but  let  me  just  tell  you  one  thing  that  has  not  come  from  your 
instructors.  Preaching  the  Gospel  is  the  application  of  truth  to  man. 
you  understand  the  truth  perhaps,  but  what  do  you  know  about  men? 
How  much  do  you  know  about  human  nature?  "  The  young  man  said 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  one  young  lady  and  had  several  other  lady 
friends.  [I^aughter.]  Ho  knew  a  number  of  boys  in  college.  His  father 
said  to  him,  **  My  son,  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Find  the 
roughest  possible  field  you  can  find.  Go  out  to  some  town  and  take  a 
little  church,  and  spend  two  or  three  years  in  going  from  house  to  house, 
in  studying  the  people,  and  trying  to  understand  what  human  nature  is. 
You  have  to  learn  the  great  book  of  human  nature  as  well  as  the  great 
book  of  God  before  you  can  preach  successfully."  That  young  man  started 
on  that  line,  and,  after  a  few  years*  experience,  he  found  out  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  human  nature  that  needed  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood before  a  man  could  be  a  practical  instructor  in  any  deparnient. 
Now  this  theory  presented  to-day  demands  two  great  facts — ^a  thorough 
understanding  by  each  teacher,  and  the  privilege  of  adapting  his  own 
methods  to  the  wants  of  those  under  his  care.  One  teacher  will  do  it  in 
one  manner,  and  another  in  another.  One  teacher  will  win  the  affec- 
tions of  the  scholars;  another  will  inspire  them  with  enthusiasm  ;  and 
another  has  not  either  power  in  his  nature.  Every  one  must  seek  to 
develop  his  own  powers  under  the  general  system.    [Applause.] 

President  Hinsdale,  of  Hiram  College,  being  called  out,  said :  I  have 
not  often  met  the  members  of  this  Association  in  their  annual  conven- 
tions, and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  you  here 
under  the  exceedingly  pleasant  and  profitable  conditions  that  surround 
us.  I  have  listened  with  very  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  all  the 
exercises  thus  far,  and  especially  to  the  paper  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  discussion.  The  groat  lesson  of  the  paper,  if  I  grasp  the  scope 
of  it,  is  the  necessity  of  thorough-going,  conscientious  work  in  the 
schoolroom.  It  is  a  needed  blow  aimed  at  the  mechanical  method  of  in- 
struction which,  whatever  may  have  been  done  to  remove  them,  still 
exists  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  is  desirable  in  all  our  schools, 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  line  of  argament  so  admi- 
rably presented  in  the  paper,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  superintend- 
ents and  principals  should  not  be  too  authoritative  and  ex  cathedra 
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in  their  relation  to  their  subordinates  might  be  applied  to  another  set  of 
relations — the  relations  between  teachers  and  pupils.  If  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  too  much  pride  of  intellect  and  imposition  of 
forms  and  methods,  so  far  as  the  superior  officers  of  our  school  system 
are  concerned,  is  there  not,  on  the  other  hand,  some  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  there  is  not  enough  scope  given  to  the  individuality  and  versa- 
tility of  pupils  who  are  brought  under  the  instruction  of  the  great  body 
of  teachers?  If  a  teacher  must  have  some  scope  and  freedom,  some  lib- 
erty, why  not  go  further,  and  affirm  that  we  shall  never  obtain  the  best 
results  and  the  richest  and  the  ripest  fruitage  until  so  much  of  liberty 
and  of  freedom  is  allowed  to  the  pupil  as  shall  give  scope  and  range  to 
whatever  versatility  and  individuality  the  pupil  may  possess?  I  do  not 
appear  here  to-day  as  the  censor  or  the  critic^of  the  system  of  graded 
schools  as  they  exist  in  our  own  state  and  other  states,  but  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  htive  sometimes  observed  what  struck  me  as  a  sort  of  educa- 
tional ritualism,  which  was  at  once  thoroughly  inimical  to  the  bringing 
out  of  the  best  results. 

"We  have  had  a  good  deal  said  and  written  of  late  with  regard  to  the 
science  of  education,  and  I  have  sometimes  queried  in  my  mind  in  how 
far  it  was  possible  to  reduce  education  to  a  science.  If  we  use  the  term 
science  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  understood,  I  am  constrained 
to  believe  that  education  can  not  be  made  a  science.  The  term  science 
implies  a  certain  amount  of  precision  and  uniformity  which  I  verily 
believe  we  can  never  have  in  the  work  of  education,  unless  much  of  the 
more  valuable  results  are  lost,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say 
that  there  are  not  certain  great  principles  in  accordance  with  which  the 
human  mind  must  be  developed,  that  many  valuable  hints  and  princi- 
ples have  not  been  established,  but  I  do  wish  to  express  my  doubts  as  to 
the  possibility  of  there  being  any  such  thing  as  the  science  of  educa- 
tion in  the  ordinary  restricted  and  technical  sense  of  thai  term.  I  will 
not  pursue  the  discussion  of  that  matter,  a  matter  upon  which  my 
thoughts  have  sometimes  dwelt.  I  commend  it  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  as  worthy  of  consideration.  I  am  also  constrained  to  believe 
that,  in  education  as  in  other  matters,  forms,  methods,  plans,  and  ap- 
pliances come  in  vogue,  and  are  used  for  a  while.  They  become  in  time 
mechanical  and  artificial,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  change  simply  to 
bring  in  a  new  state  of  things  in  order  that  we  may  have  freshness  and 
life.  Of  course  this  is  always  to  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  in  subordina-r 
tion  to  the  groat  principles  upon  which  the  whole  educational  work  is  to 
be  based.  If  there  be  any  science  of  instruction  or  education,  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  one  of  its  fundamental  princij)les  will  be  found  to  be,  that 
it  is  utterly  idle  to  aim  at  a  uniform  plan  or  method  or  form  of  pro- 
cedure. One  physician  can  not  exactly  handle  patients  as  another,  sup- 
posing that  they  are  both  good  physicians.  One  minister  can  not  preach 
exactly  as  another,  provided  both  are  good  ones.  And  two  teachers, 
provided  both  are  good  ones,  can  not  use  the  same  methods  and  ai>pli- 
ances,  as  has  been  well  said.  There  is  something  in  the  teacher,  in  the 
living  forces  which  reside  in  him,  and  it  is  only  when  plans  and  methods 
and  appliances  "are  touched  by  this  living  force  that  they  are  vitalised. 
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A  young  man,  who  was  just  entering  upon  the  work  of  proaching  the 
Gospel,  heard  an  old  clergyman  preach  a  sermon  with  which  he  was 
very  mucli  pleased,  and,  as  the  young  man  had  an  appointment  to  fill  in 
a  distant  place  a  week  or  two  after,  and  as  he  was  very  sure  he  could  not 
write  or  prepare  as  good  a  sermon  himself,  he  asked  the  clergyman  to 
lend  him  the  sermon  to  which  he  had  listened  with  so  much  satisfaction. 
It  was  done.  He  went  to  the  distant  community,  stood  up  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  congregation,  and  read  the  sermon.  He  came  home  very 
much  crestfallen,  and  when  the  old  clergyman  asked  how  he  had  suc- 
ceeded with  the  borrowed  sermon,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had 
made  a  failure.  The  old  gentleman  simply  said,  *'  There  is  something 
in  the  fiddle-stick  as  well  as  in  the  fiddle."    [Laughter.] 

On  motion  of  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem,  it  was  ordered  that  a 
committee  of  nine  on  place  of  meeting  next  year  be  ap])ointed. 

On  motion  of  G.  S.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia,  it  was  ordered  that  a 
committee  on  resolutions  be  appointed. 

On  motion  of  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  it  was  ordered 
that  a  committee  of  eight  be  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  J.  M.  Goodspeed,  of  Athens,  it  was  ordered 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  communicate  with 
teachers  and  those  wishing  to  employ  teachers. 

Adjourned  till  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Ses,non. 

After  the  Association  was  called  to  order,  the  President  an- 
nounced the  following  committees: 

On  resolutions,  G.  S.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia;  R.  W.  Kilpatrick,  of 
Ashtabula;  G.  N.  Carruthers,  of  Chillicothe;  Aston  Ellis,  of 
Hamilton. 

On  nomination  of  officers,  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus; 
John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati;  J.  F.  Lukens,  of  Portsmouth; 
G.  W.  Walker,  of  Lima;  J.  M.  Clemens,  of  VVooster;  J.  H. 
Loomis,  of  Napoleon;  J.  A.  Jackson,  of  Springiicld;  M,  R.  An- 
drews, of  Steubenville. 

On  place  of  next  meeting,  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem ;  A.  T. 
Wiles,  of  Zanesville, ;  M.  S.  Turrill,  of  Cumminsville;  C.  L. 
Hotze,  of  Cleveland;  C.  L.  Loos,  of  Dayton;  T.  J.  Barton,  of 
Ashland;  J.  H.  Grove,  of  Wilmington;  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Gam- 
bier;  F.  M.  Ginn,  of  Clyde. 

On  communication  with  teachers  and  those  wishing  to  em- 
ploy teachers,  J.  M.  Goodspeed,  of  Athens ;  H.  M.  Parker,  of 
Elyria ;  D.  P.  Pratt,  of  Massillon. 
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The  discussion  of  the  President's  address  was  announced  as 
the  next  business  in  order. 

DISCUSSION   OF   THE   PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 

Eli  T.  Tappan  :  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  was  so  well  said  by  the 
President  in  regard  to  the  flexibility  of  our  school  system.  Some  of  us 
remember  that  when  the  system  of  graded  schools  was  introduced  into 
our  towns  and  cities,  the  great  point  urged  in  its  favor  was,  that  bring- 
ing many  hundreds  of  children  together,  the  work  could  be  done  just 
as  well  and  a  great  deal  cheaper  by  means  of  a  perfect  system  of  grada- 
tion— that  there  was  great  economy  in  the  graded  system  of  schools. 
We  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  experiment,  but  we  now  find  the  ex- 
treme to  which  we  have  gone  in  thorough  grading,  needs  correction  be- 
cause there  is  too  little  flexibility  in  the  work ;  too  little  regard  paid  to 
the  diflference  which  exists  between  individual  pupils ;  too  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  separate  human  nature  of  each  child.  I  have  heard  one 
who  ranks  among  the  first  of  our  Ohio  teachers  speak  of  this  as  one  of 
the  defects  which  the  graded  school  system  can  not  overcome.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  the  graded  system  requires  such  uniting  of  many 
under  one  method  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  entire  justice  to  each  in- 
dividual and  to  teach  each  child  in  that  way  and  according  to  those 
methods  which  are  best  fitted  to  develop  individual  character.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  that  problem  is  now  before  us.  Our 
system  of  public  schools,  with  all  the  grades  united  in  one  system  in  a 
town,  should  be  so  managed,  that  while  we  are  doing  the  best  work,  and 
in  the  most  economical  way  for  the  mass,  we  can  do  full  justice  to  the 
individual.  I  say,  that  is  the  problem  now  to  be  worked  out.  I  am  glad 
it  has  been  presented  by  yourself  to-day.  There  must  be  more  flexi- 
bility. We  must  meet  the  individual  wants  of  pupils,  and  any  reason- 
able demand  that  may  be  made  by  the  parents  or  guardians  for  distinct 
courses  of  study.  I  am  not  only  speaking  of  high  schools,  but  may  we 
not  permit  election  in  the  courses  of  study,  somewhat,  in  schools  that 
are  nearer  to  the  primary  schools  ?  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  general  course 
which  every  child  ought  to  take,  but  we  carry  this,  perhaps,  too  far. 
There  has  been  much  talk,  for  a  dozen  years  past,  respecting  a  closer 
union  between  the  schools  and  the  colleges  of  Ohio.  I  have  very  little 
expectation  of  much  being  done  in  this  direction,  unless  classical  cul- 
ture is  commenced  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  public  schools.  Those  parents 
who  intend  their  children  to  take  a  classical  course  of  study,  will  have 
them  begin  the  study  of  Latin  at  an  earlier  age  than  it  is  usually  begun 
in  our  public  schools.  Can  this  be  done  and  not  produce  disorder  and 
confusion  ?  It  will  not  do  to  allow  children  to  go  from  one  study  to 
another  at  their  own  option.  It  must  be  regulated.  It  must  be  kept  in 
bounds.  1  submit  that  any  such  election  should  be  allowed  to  occur 
only  once  a  year,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  certain  school  offi- 
cers. My  object  is  simply  to  suggest  this  one  thought,  and  leave  the 
further  discussion  of  the  President's  able  address  to  those  who  are  bet- 
ter prepared  than  myself  to  speak  upon  it. 
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Miss  Oakes,  of  Springfield  :  I  do  not  desire  to  speak,  but  I  would  like 
to  hear  some  one  speak  on  the  question  of  more  frequent  promotions. 
This  may  come  up  in  connection  with  high  school  instruction,  but  it 
ought  also  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  lower  grades. 
I  think  we  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  having  so  infrequent  promo- 
tions in  the  primary  schools.  I  know  that  in  some  of  the  schools  pro- 
motions are  made  frequently.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  course  of  study 
laid  out  for  a  year  is  too  much  for  one-third  and  entirely  too  little  for 
another  third  of  each  class.  In  view  of  all  this,  I  think  that  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state  ought  to  discuss  thoroughly  and  seriously  the  question 
whether  promotions  ought  not  to  be  oftcner.  It  is  evident  to  me  that 
great  injustice  is  done  to  many  who,  having  but  little  time,  and  being 
out  of  school  a  long  time  and  a))le  to  do  hard  work,  are  kept  a  whole 
year  in  a  grade,  when  there  might  be  promotions  at  least  twice  a  year  in 
the  same  grade.  I  think  that  if  some  of  us  had  not  received  a  little  ju- 
dicious promotion  for  merit,  we  would  not  have  gone  through  the  col- 
lege course  in  the  time  we  did.  I  think  that  I  owe  much  to  judicious 
promotion,  and  that  many  who  are  here  have  great  cause  to  thank  su- 
perintendents and  principals  for  the  same  thing.  I  wish  that  some  one 
would  speak  on  this  subject. 

Geo.  S.  Ormsby,  of  Xonia:  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  re- 
marks made  this  morning  and  those  that  have  been  made  this  afternoon 
upon  the  subject  of  the  flexibility  of  our  school  courses  of  instruction. 
I  have  noticed  that  teachers  are  very  much  like  other  people — that  we 
vibrate  between  two  extremes.  AVe  have  been  for  many  years  trying 
to  organize  our  schools  into  a  perfectly  graded  system.  AVe  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  that,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  make  them  more  flexi- 
ble. It  seems  to  me  we  can  not  adopt  an  elective  system,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  below  the  high  school.  Our  course  of  study  in  the  primary 
school  consists  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other 
necessary  studies,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  place  for  election. 
The  teacher,  if  he  is  competent,  must  choose  the  studies,  or  the  text- 
book committee  or  somebody  else  must  establish  the  course.  The  pupils 
must  be  made  to  pass  through  the  established  course  of  study— pass 
through  every  study  of  the  course.  In  what,  then,  must  this  flexibility 
consist  ?  In  the  same  class  we  have  various  grades  of  mind,  and  we  can 
not  put  the  stvjj«d  scholar  or  weaker  mind  through  the  same  course  of 
study  a«  rapidly  as  we  can  the  brighter  and  stronger  mind.  In  our  in- 
flexible course  we  try  to  pass  all  through  in  small  platoons,  and  if  any 
fail  to  keep  step  they  must  go  back  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  march 
over  the  ground  again.  This  is  what  may  be  regarded  as  inflexibility, 
and  I  think  that  more  flexibility  should  be  secured.  But  to  permit 
pupils  to  choose  their  studies  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school  will, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  break  down  our  graded  system.  The  studies  em- 
braced in  these  lower  grades  are  what  children  all  should  know,  and 
every  child  ought  to  be  made  to  pass  through  and  understand  them. 
President  Tappan  suggests  that  Latin  and  some  other  higher  branches 
may  be  brought  into  the  lower  grades.    That  may  be  well,  but  I  do  not 
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think  that  this  is  properly  an  election  of  studies.  I  make  these  re- 
marks simply  that  we  may  be  warned  against  committing  an  extreme 
which  we  are  very  liable  to  do  when  we  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this 
sort.  The  course  of  study  pursued  in  our  primary  schools  includes 
those  studies  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  In  the 
main  it  does  not  matter  what  children  study  before  the  age  of  thirteen, 
so  much  as  how  they  study.  The  great  point  is  to  make  children  think. 
That  is  what  educates.  The  mind  is  so  constituted  that  when  it  per- 
ceives the  truth  clearly  it  is  made  stronger  thereby,  and  our  great  object 
is  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  child  up  from  the  primary  grade  in  such  a 
way  that, he  may  see  clearly  every  truth  that  has  been  presented  to  him 
in  all  the  steps  of  the  grade.  Then  as  he  passes  along  he  is  able  to  re- 
ceive those  higher  truths  that  may  be  presented  to  him,  and  this  pre- 
pares him  for  that  higher  education  spoken  of  yesterday. 

J.  H.  LooMis,  of  Napoleon:  I  have  been  trying  to  reconcile  the  theo- 
ries that  have  been  presented  here,  with  the  practical  working  of  our 
schools.  In  my  own  town,  and  in  the  graded  schools  in  the  smaller  towns 
generally,  a  single  teacher  will  have  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
pupils.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  half  the  work  that  is  required  on 
the  present  inflexible  plan.  Now  should  an  election  of  studies  be  intro- 
duced, teachers  could  not  do  half  as  much  as  they  are  doing  now.  In 
order  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  in  such  situations,  it  seems  to 
me  necessary  to  secure  as  great  uniformity  as  possible.  In  the  so-called 
high  schools  of  our  small  towns  the  superintendent  of  the  school  has  to 
do  most  of  the  teaching,  while  perhaps  one-sixth  of  his  time  is  devoted 
to  the  superintendent's  duties.  If  the  course  of  studies  is  made  elective, 
you  only  make  the  matter  worse  for  teachers  and  superintendents.  A 
single  teacher  has  now  to  act  as  a  whole  faculty,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  attend  to  this  increased  work  until  the 
people  get  rid  of  some  of  their  notions  in  reference  to  economy  in  school 
matters. 

C,  W.  Oakes,  of  Bellefontaine :  A  few  j'ears  ago  we  attempted  to  bor- 
row a  great  deal  from  the  school  systems  of  other  counties.  That  was 
the  great  mania — trying  to  bring  our  schools  up  to  the  standard  of  those 
of  Germany  and  other  countries,  and,  in  doing  this,  we  borrowed,  among 
other  things,  the  system  of  yearly  promotions,  having  but  one  grade  in 
each  school,  and  promoting  the  pupils  yearly  to  a  higher  grade.  I  be- 
lieve tliat  a  majority  of  superintendents  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assump- 
tion that  our  effort  to  do  this  in  our  schools,  has  been  a  failure.  It  may 
be  successful  in  Germany  where  they  have  no  system  of  election,  and 
where  the  instruction  given  is  generally  oral,  but  we  have  found  it  is 
better  in  our  schools  to  have  two  grades,  separated  by  four  or  five 
months,  and  then  ijromotion  becomes  easy.  I  tried  the  plan  of  having 
but  one  grade  in  each  school,  and  found  that,  though  it  was  best  for  the 
teachers,  it  had  no  flexibility  in  it  for  the  pupils,  and  because  of  that 
many  were  kept  back.  One-third  of  a  school  perhaps  must  be  held 
back,  and  another  third  put  forward  too  rapidly.  In  this  way  there  was 
a  tendency  to  bring  all  down  or  up  to  one  standard,  which  was  impossi- 
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ble.  The  system  of  promoting  twice  or  three  times  a  year  works  much 
better.  In  the  lower  grades  it  ought  to  be  more  than  twice  a  year, 
though  in  the  higher  grades  this  may  be  as  often  as  is  practicable. 

At  the  close  of  the  above  discussion,  Mr.  Wm.  Watkins,  of 
Dayton,  read  the  following  paper  on — 

ILLUSTRATIVE    TEACHING. 

A  modern  writer  remarks  that  there  is  nothing  good  or  lovely  or  de- 
sirable which  is  not  strong.  But  the  race  \9  not  always  to  the  swift  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  for  the  valiant  soldier  has  need  also  of  knowl- 
edge. The  aim  of  all  instruction  is  to  impart  such  knowledge  as  shall 
make  those  who  are  taught  stronger  and  more  skillful.  Through  knowl- 
edge of  the  mechanic  powers  and  of  the  elasticity  of  steam,  the  incon- 
siderable strength  of  man  has  been  multiplied  a  thousand  fold.  Skill, 
too,  as  well  as  strength,  has  its  sourcfe  in  knowledge.  The  accomplished 
penman  differs,  as  we  are  used  to  think,  from  the  schoolboy  whose 
wretched  scrawl  is  scarcely  legible,  in  skill.  But  does  not  the  use  of  this 
word  skill  deceive  us?  It  is  in  knowledge  that  these  persons  differ. 
The  one  knows  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  how  to  produce  them,  and 
the  other  does  not. 

In  the  same  unthinking  way  we  are  content  to  ascribe  the  marvelous 
rapidity  of  the  accomplished  accountant  to  skill,  satisfying  ourselves 
with  some  vague  idea  that  this  skill  comes  from  practice  and  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  that  this  man  knows  more  about  numbers  than  we  do. 
The  athlete  who  surprises  us  by  his  feats  of  agility  and  strength,  has  the 
same  bones  and  muscles  as  we,  and  perhaps  not  greater  physical  strength, 
but  he  differs  from  us  mainly  in  that  he  knows  the  full  control  of  his 
body,  and  we  do  not.  ' 

Skill  is,  in  short,  impossible  without  knowledge.  Skill  is  necessary  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  life.  If  there  be  any  knowledge  which  does 
not  produce  skill,  such  knowledge  is  valueless  for  any  purpose,  and  is 
unworthy  to  engage  the  attention  of  man.  Knowledge  is  not  the  power 
of  repeating  words;  for  all  know  that,  like  several  of  the  lower  animals, 
m^n  is  capable  of  repeating  words  without  any  association  of  ideas. 

We  shall  not  err  as  teachers,  if  we  consider  that  all  knowledge  comes 
from  observation  and  experience.  Without  entering  into  the  discussion 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  be  innate  ideas,  we  shall  be  safe  if  we  act 
upon  the  supposition  that  all  knowledge  comes  directly  or  indirectly 
through  the  senses.  Let  us  regard  it  as  our  business  to  improve  our 
pupils  in  knowledge,  and  whether  this  knowledge  be  of  the  external 
world  or  of  themselves,  or  of  their  duties  to  their  fellows,  we  can  only 
build  with  certainty  and  safety  upon  the  foundation  of  observation  and 
experience. 

It  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  teacher,  that  knowledge 
can  not  be  directly  communicated  from  one  mind  to  another  ;  for  knowl- 
edge is  the  result  of  observation  and  experience,  and  these  are  not  trans- 
ferable. My  friend  may  say  to  me,  that  he  has  observed  so  and  so,  or 
felt  or  thought  thus  or  thus,  by  which  his  knowledge  has  been  greatly 
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increased,  bnt  he  does  not  thereby  communicate  that  knowledge  to  me. 
I  may  have  observed,  felt,  or  thought  the  same,  but  without  reflection 
upon  its  true  significance.  In  this  case,  my  knowledge  simply  passes 
from  a  latent  or  unconscious  st«te  to  a  conscious  state.  I  gain  not  knowl- 
edge, but  the  consciousness  of  knowledge.  I  knew  that  before,  but  did 
not  know  that  I  knew  it. 

Now  there  are  but  three  methods  in  which  we  may  instruct.  We  may 
rouse  latent  knowledge  to  consciousness,  or  may  bring  the  subject  under 
direct  observation  of  the  senses  at  the  time,  or  may  place  the  subject  in 
the  light  of  former  observation  and  experience  or  in  the  light  of  reason. 
We  shall  better  understand  our  subject  if  we  consider  each  of  these 
separately. 

We  should  not  fail  to  give  due  recognition  to  the  importance  and  util- 
ity of  the  first  method  of  teaching.  Knowledge  which  lies  in  the  mind 
latent  and  unconscious,  is  of  no  practical  value  to  its  possessor,  but 
when  made  conscious,  it  at  once  adds  to  his  wealth.  It  is  good  that  the 
thinker  should  spread  before  us  the  results  of  his  laborious  thought. 
The  thoughts  are  his;  he  has  created  them  by  his  own  labor,  and  can 
not  give  them  to  us ;  but  we  may,  by  our  labors,  arrive  at  results  greater 
or  less  than  his,  according  as  our  observations  and  labors  in  that  field 
have  been  greater  or  less  than  his.  He  rouses  us  to  the  consciousness  of 
what  we  know  upon  that  subject.  So  also  the  glowing  pictures  of  poetry 
and  the  empyrean  flights  of  impassioned  oratory  are  valuable  and  use- 
ful to  us,  because  they  encourage  our  minds  to  attempt  the  same.  When 
the  sage  embodies  the  results  of  his  life  in  one  pregnant  sentence,  that 
sentence  may  not  make  me  wise  unto  life,  for  I  may  be  without  that 
rich  experience  and  careful  observation  which  has  distinguished  him. 
But  if  I  have  had  an  experience  differing  from  his  in  degree,  but  not  in 
kind,  the  expression  of  what  he  has  thought  and  felt  may  become  the 
beacon  light  of  my  life.  The  expression  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good  awakes  an  echo  in  our  hearts,  and  calls  upon  us  to  be  ourselves 
true,  beautiful,  and  good.  "He*',  says  Carlyle,  "who  shows  me  the 
achievements  of  a  brother  man  touches  my  lips  with  a  live  coal  from  ofl^" 
the  altar." 

He,  therefore,  who  awakens  our  latent  knowledge  and  makes  it  con- 
scious, who  brings  up  for  reflection  and  future  guidance  the  results  of 
our  own  experience,  who  calls  upon  us  to  follow  him  as,  dipping  his 
pencil  in  the  deepest  colors  of  the  human  heart,  he  depicts  our  most 
secret  passions;  or  he  who,  spreading  his  fearless  pinions,  invites  us  to 
excursions  wide  over  the  wasteful  deep  of  speculative  philosophy ;  or 
he  who  bids  us  stand  with  him  high  on  the  mountain  of  science  to  be- 
hold the  mystery  of  the  cosmogony  creation,  tracing  the  silent  opera- 
tions of  that  Creative  Spirit  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  mo- 
ment, and  whose  plans  of  evolving  the  strong  from  the  weak,  the  high 
from  the  low,  and  the  good  from  the  evil,  till  the  soul  with  awe  and 
worship;  —  all  these,  though  incapable  of  either  their  experience,  their 
feelings,  or  their  grasp  of  the  subject  to  us,  do  yet,  because  we  are  in 
degree  like  them,  awake  answering  echoes  in  our  breasts. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  this  effect  is  ever  measured  by  the  state 
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of  our  own  minds.  We  argue  that  that  teaching  which  aims  at  rousing 
latent  knowledge  to  consciousness,  is  often  greatly  useful,  but  that,  by 
its  very  conditions,  it  requires  that  the  person  taught  shall  have  almost 
reached  the  state  in  w^hich  the  teacher  stands.  The  difference  between 
the  teacher  and  the  taught  is  more  in  consciousness  of  knowledge  than 
in  knowledge  itself.  That  this  kind  of  teaching  cultivates  the  imagina- 
tion, and  hence  is  to  be  commended,  we  freely  admit ;  but  it  often  crip- 
ples that  useful  faculty  by  assigning  it  tasks  w^hich  it  can  not  perform. 
In  short,  this  method  demands  of  the  pupil  maturity  of  intellect,  width 
of  experience,  depth  of  feeling ;  and  these  are  conditions  found  only  in 
mature  life. 

We  see,  then,  that,  however  useful  the  enunciation  of  discovered  truth 
may  sometimes  be,  it  can  not  form  the  great  part  of  our  work  in  the 
public  schools.  Our  pupils  are  ignorant  children,  and  need  to  have 
their  knowledge  increased,  rather  than  to  have  their  latent  knowledge 
brought  to  consciousness. 

We  have  two  other  methods,  in  which  we  may  seek  to  do  the  greater 
part  of  our  work.  If,  as  a  general  rule,  we  can  not  tell  the  pupil  that  a 
thing  is  so,  because  he  can  not  thus  take  knowledge  at  second  hand,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  produce  knowledge  by  methods  similar  t^  those  of 
nature.  We  may  seek  to  instruct  our  pupils  by  direct  observation. 
This  brings  us  to  our  old  battle  ground  of  object  lessons.  There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  knowledge  derived  from  observation  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge;  but  there  has  been  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  our  Association  as  to  the  practicability  of  doing 
this  work  in  the  schoolroom.  So  important  a  work  as  observation  upon 
properties  of  familiar  objects  should  certainly  not  be  left  to  chance. 

That  much  which  has  passed  for  object  teaching  is  idle  and  fruitless, 
we  all  agree ;  but  surely  it  is  worth  our  while  to  seriously  inquire 
whether  this  is  not  because  the  instruction  is  badly  given  or  ill-adapted 
t^  the  condition  of  the  pupils.  If  instruction  be  given  upon  any  object 
which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  it  is  surely  natural  and  easy  to 
present  that  object  to  the  pupil,  and  direct  his  observations  to  its  prop- 
erties. If  he  can  not  be  thus  taught,  it  must  be  because  his  mind  lacks 
the  necessary  preparation  for  the  study  of  that  object. 

But  all  things  which  the  pupil  should  know  are  not  objects  of  sense, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  present  every  object  of  sense  before  him.  It  is 
likely,  too,  that  in  our  attempts  to  teach  in  this  way,  we  have  forgotten 
to  make  proper  use  of  the  imagination.  We  are  so  intent  on  using  the 
eye  of  the  body,  that  we  forget  to  use  the  eyes  of  the  mind.  For  these 
reasons,  we  see  that  the  second  or  objective  method  is  very  restricted  in 
its  application  to  school  work,  and  that  it  has  not  yet  been  fully  adapted 
to  the  practical  uses  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  third  or  illustrative  method  of  teaching  aims  at  producing  knowl- 
edge by  the  use  of  materials  already  in  the  pupil's  mind.  The  objective 
system  is  empirical ;  the  illustrative  is  scientific.  The  one  calls  mind  to 
consider  an  external  object;  the  other,  essentially  introspective,  calls  on 
the  mind  to  turn  back  and  interpret,  compare  and  understand  the  im- 
pressions which  have  been  made  upon  it.    The  one  enriches  us  by  add- 
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ing  to  our  stores  of  ideas;  the  other  utilizes  those  ideas  by  using  them 
as  the  material  of  thought  and  means  for  the  discovery  of  new  truth. 
In  this  the  strictly  scientific  character  of  the  method  is  shown.  In  the 
exact  sciences  we  begin  with  a  very  few  perceptions  and  judgments, 
which  combine  for  the  production  of  a  new  judgment,  and  this,  as  soon 
as  formed,  is  added  to  our  stock,  to  be  used  in  forming  new  judgments. 

It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  fault  of  our  systems  of  public  instruction, 
that  they  fail  to  cultivate  the  imagination,  and  hence  we  fail  to  reach 
the  best  results.  The  first  or  dogmatic  method  of  teaching  overtaxes 
and  often  discourages  the  imagination ;  the  second  or  objective  makes 
but  little  demand  upon  this  faculty  ;  but  true  illustrative  teaching  uses 
and  develops  this  faculty  continually. 

It  may  not  be  at  first  apparent  that  all  illustration  is  an  appeal  to 
former  observation  or  experience,  or,  in  other  words,  a  use  of  the  mate- 
rial alreadv  on  hand. 

Suppose  we  were  trying  to  have  our  class  understand  the  armadillo, 
and,  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  crayon,  we  draw  a  figure  of  the  animal. 
This  is  certainly  an  illustration,  and  gives  the  pupil  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  points  of  similarity  between  the  armadillo  and  other  ani- 
mals with  which  he  is  acquainted.  A  comparison  is  made,  and  the 
standard  of  the  comparison  is  some  well-known  animal,  perhaps  the  tor- 
toise, by  which  the  armadillo  is  judged  and  learned. 

The  subject  of  general  average  is  very  insufficiently  treated  in  our 
arithmetics.  We  may  tell  a  story,  in  which  a  ship  owned  by  one  party, 
chartered  by  another,  and  freighted  by  different  merchants  with  different 
kinds  of  merchandise,  being  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck,  is  saved 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  cargo.  We  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  class  to  state  in  what  manner  the  losses  shall  be  divided.  The 
illustration  appeals  to  the  pre^xistent  sense  of  justice  in  the  mind,  and 
evolves  the  law  of  the  relations  of  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo.  We 
must  certainly  admit  that  all  illustrations  fail  if  there  be  no  proper 
standard  of  comparison  in  the  mind  to  which  we  can  appeal. 

Br.  Livingstone's  companions  often  asked  questions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  ship  in  which  he  had  crossed  the  great  water ;  for  lack  of  a  suita- 
ble word  in  their  language,  he  called  it  a  house  on  the  water ;  thus 
using  an  illustration,  the  value  of  which  can  at  once  be  seen  when  we 
remember  that  all  Makalolo  houses  are  round  and  shaped  like  a  hay- 
stack. 

The  illustrative  method  is  well  adapted  to  the  greater  part  of  our  pub- 
lic-school work ;  for  every  pupil  who  comes  into  our  hands  has  acquired 
by  observation  and  experience  a  store  of  knowledge  which  may  be  used 
by  the  skillful  teacher  in  illustration.  The  pupil  who  is  taught  upon 
this  method  becomes  by  degrees  conscious  of  his  powers,  and  that  the 
essentials  of  knowledge  are  in  himself.  He  learns  to  reflect,  and  to  turn 
that  which  he  has  seen,  heard,  felt,  and  thought  to  use. 

But  for  proof  of  the  utility  of  illustrative  teaching,  we  appeal  not  only 
to  philosophy,  but  also  to  experience.  We  have  succeeded  best  in  our 
studies  under  those  teachers  who  best  understood  the  art  of  illustration. 
As  teachers  we  have  found  it  the  best  and  most  effective  method  with 
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our  pupils.  We  may  even  assert  that  the  power  of  illustration  is  the 
power  of  teaching.  History  shows  that  aptness  of  illustration  has  ever 
been  characteristic  of  great  teachers.  One  whose  themes  were  the  high- 
est, and  whose  le.ssons  were  the  most  important  ever  taught  to  man, 
availed  himself  of  the  most  familiar  illustrations,  as  the  growth  of  herbs 
and  the  habits  of  birds  and  beasts,  that  he  might  impress  our  minds 
with  a  sense  of  trust  in  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  teach  us  to  see  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  ourselves. 

DISCUSSION   OF   MR.    WATKINS's   PAPER. 

Alex.  Forbes,  of  Cleveland:  If  I  understand  the  three  different  meth- 
ods of  teaching  of  which  Mr.  "Watkins  treats  in  his  paper,  they  stand  in 
my  mind  thus:  dogmatic  or  didactic  instruction^  which  consists  in  the 
enunciation  of  truths  in  words  to  be  heard  or  understood  if  possible  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  uttered  ;  object  teaching j  which  brings  before  the 
pupil  the  object  itself,  that  he  may  examine  it  by  means  of  sight  or 
touch ;  and  illustrative  teaching^  which  consists  in  using  an  object  which 
may  be  presented  by  words,  or  by  pictures,  diagrams,  or  anything  what- 
ever which  may  present  the  relation  of  it  to  other  things,  or  make  the 
subject  more  clearly  understood.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  it  will  be  appar- 
ent to  all  that  the  scope  of  illustrative  teaching  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  first  or  second  method  named.  Because  I  advocate  the  last 
I  do  not  discard  the  others.  I  do  not  say  that  didactic  teaching  is  never 
in  place.  1  believe  that  it  Is.  I  do  not  say  that  object  lessons  are  never 
in  place,  for  I  believe  they  have  their  scope. 

All  agree  that  there  is  too  much  dependence  placed  upon  the  ability 
of  children  at  an  early  age  to  understand  words.  We  attempt  to  tell 
them  of  things  before  they  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  we 
use,  and  they  fail  to  receive  the  idea  existing  in  our  minds  and  which 
we  intend  to  convey  to  them.  Our  instruction  in  such  cases  is  wrong, 
for  something  more  is  necessary  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  child  that 
which  is  in  our  own  mind.  We  may  talk  just  as  long  as  we  please,  but 
no  child  can  gain  an  idea  of  the  fact  that  two  and  two  are  four  clearly 
without  seeing  and  handling  two  and  two  and  in  some  way  counting 
them  out.  When  children  pass  along  much  further  than  this,  we  de- 
pend too  much  on  the  description  of  things  and  in  the  proof  of  propo- 
sitions, relying  upon  a  supposed  knowledge  of  the  use  of  language  which 
children  do  not  possess.  What,  then,  is  necessary  in  the  lower  grades, 
— in  the  elementary  work?  I  believe  nothing  will  present  so  brilliant 
an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  child  as  the  object  itself,  where  this 
can  be  presented.  These  object  lessons  certainly  have  their  scope  and 
use.  No  amount  of  talk  about  something  that  lies  outside  of  the  child's 
observation  will  give  him  such  an  impression  as  the  bringing  of  the 
thing  itself  before  him.  But,  as  was  said  in  the  paper,  this  can  not  al- 
ways be  done.  The  nearest  thing  to  this  that  can  be  done  is  to  place  a 
picture  before  the  child.  This  is  either  an  object  lesson  or  illustrative 
teaching,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  It  is  not  the 
dilTercnce  in  the  use,  but  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  When  I  use' 
the  picture  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  thing  itself,  it  is  an  object 
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lesson.    If,  however,  I  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  describing  or  helping 
the  child  to  understand  something  else,  then  it  is  an  illustrative  lesson. 

If  we  put  into  the  hands  of  a  German  child  an  English  book,  illustrated 
as  our  school  readers  now  are,  he  will  be  able  to  read  much  that  is  in  it 
from  the  pictures.  An  English  child  will  do  the  same  with  a  German 
book.  Every  child  can  read  pictures,  and  will  do  so  when  he  is  unable 
to  read  the  text.  We  can  teach  arithmetic  better  by  using  different 
methodt*  of  illustrating  the  subject.  In  teaching  what  is  a  peck  we  need 
not  present  a  picture  of  a  peck  measure,  but  the  child  will  have  a  better 
idea  of  a  peck  if  he  sees  two  half-pecks  measured  out.  A  child  may 
think  he  knows  what  a  bushel  is  when  he  learns  that  four  pecks  are  a 
bushel,  but  if  he  sees  four  pecks  measured  out,  he  has  a  much  better 
conception  of  a  bushel  measure.  I  may  show  the  relation  that  quanti- 
ties sustain  to  each  other  by  diagrams  that  will  leave  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  a  much  more  correct  idea  of  such  relations  than  can  be  conveyed 
by  words.  A  better  knowledge  of  a  sentence  may  be  obtained  from  an 
illustrative  diagram,  showing  the  relation  of  different  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence to  each  other,  than  can  be  obtained  without  some  such  aid.  All 
this  is  illustrative  teaching.  How  little  can  be  known  of  the  subject  of 
botany  without  illustrations.  Take  up  the  subject  when  flowers  can  be 
•used  to  show  the  similarity  or  differences  of  the  parts  of  one  kind  and 
those  of  another,  and  you  pain  a  much  clearer  idea  than  you  could 
obtain  without  the  objects.  I  believe  every  school  should  be  furnished 
with  a  rea:<onable  amount  of  apparatus  and  objects  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  subjects  taught.  I  believe  in  pictures  not  merely  for 
their  general  influence  on  the  minds  of  Children,  but  for  the  general 
purpose  of  description.  Where  these  things  are  not  furnished  by  town- 
ship boards  of  education,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster  to  provide 
them  himself.  A  carpenter  will  hardly  seek  work  without  tools,  and 
the  schoolmaster  has  no  business  to  enter  a  schoolhouse  without  having 
tools  of  some  kind. 

E.  E,  White,  of  Columbus:  I  am  very  glad  that  the  paper  just  read 
presents  so  clearly  the  difference  between  what  may  be  termed  an  object 
lesson  and  an  illustrative  lesson.  Several  years  ago  I  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  term  object  teaching  as  including  illustrative  teaching — not 
an  uncommon  error.  One  who  is  regarded  as  authority  on  this  subject 
once  quoted  in  my  hearing  the  illustrative  teaching  of  our  Saviour  re- 
specting the  paying  of  tribute,  in  which  He  used  a  penny,  as  an  object 
lesson.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  difference  between  object  teach- 
ing and  illustrative  teaching  will  greatly  assist,  I  think,  in  determining 
the  proper  function  and  limit  of  object  lessons  in  school  courses.  I  am 
also  much  pleased  with  the  paper  generally,  but  with  all  due  deference 
.  and  kindness  to  its  author  I  am  constrained  to  ask.  Is  the  philosophy 
on  which  it  is  based,  sound  ?  If  it  is,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of 
the  best  teaching  of  past  centuries  must  be  condemned  as  useless.  Is  it 
true  that  knowledge  can  not  be  communicated  by  words  ?  If  all  knowl- 
edge must  be  developed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  child  from  the  ele- 
ments there,  if  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  direct  communication  of 
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knowledge,  then  the  didactic  method  raiist  be  ruled  out  as  useless,  if  I 
understand  it.  I  am  sure  that  nine- tenths  of  all  I  pretend  to  know,  has 
been  couimunicated  to  me  through  words.  All  I  know  of  past  history 
I  have  tiius  received.  All  I  know  of  the  late  German  and  French  war, 
of  the  continents  and  countries  which  lie  beyond  my  observation,  and 
of  literature,  has  been  received  and  directly  communicated  by  words, 
either  by  the  speaker  or  writer.  It  may  be  replied  that  this  is  not 
knowledge.    But  this  is  simply  quibbling  on  a  term. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  as  a  sound  principle  the  statement  that 
knowledge  can  not  be  communicated  in  words.  It  is  true  that  the  ele- 
ments of  a  knowledge  of  external  nature  must  be  derived  through  ob- 
servation. The  primary  ideas  of  the  properties  of  matter  can  not  be 
communicated.  They  must  be  gained  by  observation  ;  but  the  knowl- 
edge expressed  by  combining  their  ideas,  so  to  speak,  piay  be  communi- 
cated when  these  elements  are  in  the  mind.  You  mav  communicate  a 
knowledge  of  Greenland  to  me,  but  I  must  have  an  idea  of  cold  and 
heat,  light  and  darkness,  etc. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  didactic  method 
in  school  instruction.  I  think  it  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  method. 
We  need  to  use  all  of  the  methods  named — the  objective,  the  illustra- 
tive, and  the  didactic,  and  each  in  its  place.  I  will  go  farther,  and  say,' 
in  the  strongest  term,  that  there  is  a  place,  and  an  important  one,  for 
authoritative  teaching.  The  child  must  receive  much  knowledge  relying 
simply  on  its  confidence  in  the  teacher.  Our  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
revealed  truth  must  depend  much  on  this  principle.  If  there  is  no  pos- 
sibilify  of  a  direct  communication  of  knowledge,  and  its  acceptance  on 
authority,  what  becomes  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Scriptures?  This  principle  will  make  very  serious  work  with 
much  of  human  knowledge  as  well  as  human  faith.  I  have  heard  this 
statement  before,  both  in  the  National  Association  and  in  our  State  Asso- 
ciation, and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  fatal  error. 

Agassiz  has  been  quoted  largely  as  opposed  to  the  taking  of  knowledge 
at  second  hand.  But  what  does  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  the  naturalist, 
say  of  Agassiz's  method  of  study.  He  says  that  Agassiz  first  read  all 
that  had  been  recorded  by  other  investigators  and  theorists,  and  then, 
in  the  light  of  that  knowledge,  he  turned  to  the  direct  study  of  nature. 
That  w^as  his  method  of  investigating  the  subject  of  evolution,  and  from 
others  he  drew  much  of  the  material  for  his  last  paper — the  one  in  reply 
to  Darwin.  Now  if  Agassiz  was  dependent  on  communicated  knowl- 
edge in  his  study  of  nature,  putting  faith  in  the  statement  of  other  in- 
vestigators, what  shall  be  said  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools? 
Must  they  take  no  knowledge  at  second  hand  ?  Must  they  take  nothing 
on  authority,  and  discard  every  truth  taught  in  a  didactic  or  authorita- 
tive manner?  I  think  not.  I  believe  that  a  true  method  of  teaching 
conjoins  these  different  methods  into  one  harmonious  and  beautiful 
system.  We  have  had  too  much  didactic  teaching ;  we  want  more  ob- 
jective teaching  and  more  illustrative  teaching,  but  there  will  be  a  place 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  for  didactic  teaching. 
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President  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin:  I  did  not  think  of  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  Association,  as  I  prefer  to  listen,  and  I  have  listened  with 
very  great  satisfaction.  I  desire,  however,  to  express  my  approval  of 
the  views  just  presented  by  Mr.  White.  I  suppose  that  every  teacher 
knows  that  all  these  methods  of  instruction  must  be  employed;  that 
he  can  not  rule  out  any  one  of  them.  Every  teacher  actually  employs 
all  of  these  methods,  if  he  teaches  successfully.  Perhaps  he  does  not 
discriminate  between  authoritative  teaching,  illustrative  teaching,  or 
teaching  by  objects,  yet  he  necessarily  employs  them  all ;  and  when  the 
discrimination  is  made,  as  has  been  made  here,  he  recognizes  them  all. 
I  think  the  didactic  method  of  teaching  is,  after  all,  in  accordance  wuth 
the  idea  the  paper  presented — the  making  up  of  our  consciousness,  the 
using  of  the  material  for  knowing,  or  the  means  of  knowing,  in  our  own 
minds.  We  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  it  is  said  that,  when  the 
Great  Teacher  came  down  from  the  mountain,  the  people  were  astonished 
at  his  doctrine,  because  he  taught  as  one  having  authority ,  and  not  as  the 
scribes.  We  look  over  the  sermon,  and  we  see  that  it  is  largely  com- 
posed of  truths  which  we  recognize  to  be  true.  The  moment  they  are 
stated  to  us  we  accept  them  as  true.  Yet  it  may  be  that  very  few  of  his 
audience  had  thought  of  these  things,  had  ever  put  them  in  the  shape 
presented  on  that  occasion,  and  the  {authority  of  the  occasion  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  presentation  of  the  truth  and  such  a  presentation  as  made 
self-evident  to  those  to  whom  it  was  presented.  And  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant field  of  instruction  at  present,  waking  up  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  to  the  comprehension  of  things  to  which  they  need  to  have  their 
attention  called.  If  I  state,  for  example,  a  proposition  in  geometry  to 
the  pupil,  he  can  not  accept  it  on  my  authority,  not  so,  at  least,  as  that 
it  shall  have  any  special  value  to  himself.  He  may  receive  it  as  true  on 
my  authority,  and  might  hold  it  ever  afterward;  but  until  he  receives 
it  for  himself  as  a  matter  that  he  has  himself  fathomed,  he  has  not 
reached  the  truth,  or  the  truth  has  not  reached  him.  To  a  great  extent 
this  is  a  principle  of  didactic  teaching — getting  pupils  in  a  way  that  they 
may  accept  for  themselves  facts  they  see  to  be  true. 

There  is  a  teaching  by  authority  of  a  different  kind.  We  must  have 
facts  communicated  to  us.  It  is  important  that  we  should  have  truths 
revealed  to  us  by  a  higher  authority  than  our  own,  and  such  as  we  may 
not  be  able  to  verify  by  any  principles  in  our  own  mind.  This  is  un- 
questionably true  of  historic  truth,  but  in  most  of  our  scientific  studies 
as  mathematics,  out  of  the  range  of  natural  science,  our  minds  must 
grasp  the  truth  as  seen  by  ourselves.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  for 
example,  to  employ  object  teaching  or  illustration  to  present  the  truth 
of  a  mathematical  problem,  particularly  what  it  involves,  what  it  is. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath.  It 
stands  by  itself.  One  must  know  its  truth  in  his  own  consciousness — in 
fact,  must  see  it  himself.  So  it  is  in  many  of  our  intellectual  operations. 
The  pupil  must  see  and  feel  that  the  fact  he  learns,  is  true.  While  illus- 
trative teaching  or  object  lessons  might  not  be  employed  in  such  a  field, 
there  are  many  fields  of  instruction  where  they  can  be  advantageously 
employed. 
20 
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Mr.  White  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  truth  of  revelation  seemed  to 
turn  upon  this  question  of  philosophy  as  to  the  manner  of  communi- 
cating knowledge.  I  think  he  is  right.  The  possibility  of  a  book  of 
revelation,  it  is  said,  is  a  question,  and  sometimes  the  possibility  is  de- 
nied. I  suppose  no  one  now  would  question  the  fact  that  truths  which 
we  need  to  understand,  may  be  brought  to  our  comprehension  by  direct 
revelation,  and  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  object  of  divine  communication 
to  man.  Aiid  yet  when  we  come  to  read  the  Scriptures,  there  is  this  re- 
markable fact  that  the  great  body  of  truths  in  the  Scriptures  is  of  a  na- 
ture that  we  understand  it  ourselves,  and  we  accept  it  as  truth  on  its  own 
evidence,  because  we  see  it  is  true.  And  yet  the  revelation  is  not  amiss, 
because  it  awakens  up  our  minds  to  these  facts,  and  doctrines  and  truths 
that  we  should  not  have  known  had  they  not  been  communicated  to  us. 

President  Taylor,  of  Wooster  University :  There  is  one  fact  in  illus- 
trative teaching,  in  connection  with  other  methods  of  teaching,  which  I 
think  necessary  to  be  guarded  against,  and  which  should  be  discussed. 
I  refer  to  the  danger  which  attends  illustrative  teaching,  which  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  the  illustrative  method.  The  mind  of  youth 
grasps  single  ideas  mainly ;  it  is  not  educated  enough  to  embrace  the 
relations  of  things.  Hence,  in  any  use  of  illustration,  the  danger  is 
that  the  precise  point  which  is  intended  to  be  brought  out,  should  fail 
and  some  other  point  be  reached.  Present  some  illustration  to  a  child, 
and  the  child  may  not  receive  the  idea  intended  by  the  teacher.  While 
the  teacher  has  all  the  time  one  idea  in  his  mind ;  the  child  has  a  differ- 
ent  idea.  We  see  this  difficulty  running  through  all  the  discussions  on 
this  subject.  It  is  because  of  the  great  difference  of  the  views  upon  it. 
Take  that  illustrative  description  ef  the  Saviour  where  he  said,  "  This  is 
my  body  " — speaking  of  it  as  bread.  The  church  has  split  upon  the 
precise  meaning  of  that  very  expression.  One  takes  it  to  be  literal,  an- 
other as  wholly  figurative,  with  views  intervening.  The  precise  idea 
that  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  illustration  to  the  mind  is  not 
received.  I  was  once  visiting  a  house  where  there  was  a  Frenchman  who 
had  come  to  this  country  to  learn  to  sp^ak  English.  He  was  a  very 
bright,  learned  man,  and  was  visiting  the  farm  house  endeavoring  to 
pick  up  all  the  knowledge  he  could  of  the  language.  On  the  day  to 
which  I  refer,  a  load  of  hay  passed  by  the  door.  It  had  been  sprinkling. 
The  proprietor  of  the  farm,  looking  at  the  hay,  said,  "That  hay  is  rather 
green."  The  Frenchman  said,  "Yes,  it  is  rather  green."  A  few  days 
afterward  a  young  gentleman  came  to  the  house  to  visit  a  young  lady. 
The  Frenchman,  on  being  introduced  to  the  young  man,  noticing  that 
he  had  been  sprinkled  on  by  the  rain,  remarked  to  him,  "  My  friend,  you 
look  rather  green."  [Laughter.]  The  young  man  thinking  he  had  not 
fully  understood  him,  asked  him  to  repeat  it.  The  Frenchman,  having 
no  doubt  he  was  correct  in  the  use  of  the  language,  said,  "  I  say  you  are 
very  green."  Upon  the  repetition  of  this  language,  the  young  man  be- 
came somewhat  indignant,  and  there  was  likely  to  be  some  difficulty, 
when  the  man  of  the  house  appeared  and  prevented  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  teaching  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  examine  very 
carefully  to  see  that  he  is  understood,  and  that  his  pupils  obtain  the  ex 
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act  force  of  the  illustration  he  uses.  The  illustrative  method  is  attended 
by  very  many  difficulties,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  that  great  care  be 
employed  in  the  use  of  it. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem :  Doctor  Taylor  has  presented  an  idea, 
and  I  merely  rise  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  illustration.  '  He  has 
spoken  of  the  danger  of  misconceiving  the  true  idea  in  the  use  of  illus- 
trations. Some  years  ago  Rev.  Mr.  Ashmore,  missionary  to  China,  who 
was  tarrying  awhile  in  this  country,  administered  the  rite  of  immersion 
in  the  village  of  Lebanon.  A  son  or  grandson  of  Tom  Corwin  had  been 
present*,  and  Mr.  Xshmore  was  anxious  to  see  what  effect  that  illustra- 
tion had  upon  the  boy.  He  said  to  him,  "Son,  were  you  down  to  the 
water  yesterday  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  "  Well,  what  did  you 
see  ?  "  The  boy  replied,  "  I  saw  you  go  in  swimming  with  a  woman." 
[Laughter.] 

John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati :  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  author 
of  the  paper  again.  I  think  Mr.  White  misunderstands  him  on  one 
point.  I  would  like  to  hear  him  again  with  reference  to  dogmatic  or 
didactic  teaching. 

Mr.  W ATKINS :  I  have  been  discussing  in  my  mind  whether  I  ought  to 
speak.  But  I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  me  to  try  to 
read  anything  before  this  Association,  or  any  other, -and  that  it  is  some- 
thing I  shall  with  pleasure  not  repeat  hereafter.  The  fact  that  my  poor 
performance  has  been  misunderstood  by  Mr.  White,  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion to  show  how  hard  it  is  to  communicate  anything  with  words. 
[Laughter.]  Now  I  meant  the  whole  of  that  paper  as  an  argument.  I 
first  began  with  knowledge.  I  tried  to  show  what  would  be  the  fruit  of 
knowledge.  This  I  showed  was  skill, — the  skill  of  the  eye,  or  ear,  or 
hand,  or  mind, — but  always  the  fruit  by  which  knowledge  was  known. 
I  intimated  that  possibly  there  might  be  another  source  for  it,  but  tl^at 
source,  if  there  be  such  a  source,  was  not  of  practical  advantage  to  us. 
That  there  may  be  innate  ideas  in  the  mind,  Mr.  Hancock  and  I  used  to 
think  there  is.  Now  I  begin  to  think  not.  Then  I  advanced  the  idea 
that  follows,  that,  if  knowledge  be  based  upon  experience,  that  knowl- 
edge could  not  be  transferred.  I  meant  that  plainly.  I  want  to  be  un- 
derstood now,  as  I  meant  to  be  understood,  that  the  knowledge  we  daily 
receive  is  not  directly  communicated  from  mind  to  mind,  and  I  am 
ready  to  be  proved  wrong  if  it  can  be  done.  Very  likely  I  am  repeating 
what  I  have  stated,  but  that  is  exactly  where  I  stand  now.  Then  I  ex- 
pressed the  doubt  whether  didactic  teaching  could  be  practical  if  it  be 
true,  at  the  same  time,  that  knowledge  is  not  communicative.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  White  misunderstands  me,  or  has  a  very  vague 
idea  of  what  I  said* 

Mr.  White  :  I  would  be  sorry  to  misrepresent  the  speaker,  but  I  must 
say  that  I  can  not  see  that  he  has  bettered  things.  [Laughter.]  I  endeav- 
ored to  state  the  view  taken  by  the  gentleman,  precisely  as  he  now  states 
it.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  an  error,  but  it  is  certainly  so  fundamental 
that  it  deserves  very  careful  consideration.  If  it  be  true,  I  can  not  un- 
derstand how  we  know  any  thing  of  history.    If  Mr.  Watkins  can  show 
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me  how  we  know  anything  of  historical  facts, — how  we  know  that  there 
was  such  a  person  as  Napoleon,  and  that  he  was  upon  the  throne  of 
France,  that  he  is  dead,  etc., — how  we  know  any  fact  of  that  kind,  it  may 
enable  me  to  see  that  I  am  wrong.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  I  do  not  see 
that  I  have  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  the  view  expressed  in  the 
paper, 

Mr.  Mendenhall  reported,  for  the  committee,  that  the  Super- 
intendents' Association  asked  to  be  received  as  a  branch  or  sec- 
tion of  the  Teachers'  Association,  and  that  it  only  remained 
for  the  Teachers'  Association  by  its  act  to  perfect  the  arrange- 
ments that  had  been  agreed  upon. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and  the  Su- 
perintendents' Association  was  received  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed. 

The  Association  adjourned  till  8  o'clock,  P.M. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  vice-president, 
Supt.  W.  S.  Wood,  of  Findlay. 

Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Kentucky,  delivered  an  address  on  "  True  and 
False  Female  Education."  The  following  abstract  is  copied 
from  the  Toledo  Blade: 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Education  is  not  the  mere  crowding  of  the  memory  with  facts  or  prin- 
ciples, but  the  drawing  out  and  disciplining  of  the  powers  for  the  appre- 
ciative perception  and  assimilative  appropriation  of  truth.  Education 
is  something  different  from  information.  Information  is  that  which  one 
knows.  Education  is  the  capacity  to  know,  direct,  and  employ  to  useful 
ends.  Information  is  included  in  a  systematical  training — ^just  as  a 
smaller  circle  may  be  drawn  within  a  larger  one.  The  edtico  and  the 
instruo  are  two  hemispheres  which,  when  brought  together,  round  out 
the  perfect  globe  of  a  symmetrical  culture.  An  accurate  thinker  is  an 
educated  mind,  whether  trained  to  its  oflfice  within  college  walls  or  in 
tangled  wildernesses.  One  who  can  think,  analyze  the  complex  and 
generalize  details,  marshal  the  faculties  into  serried  and  armed  battalions 
of  disciplined  force,  and  march  them,  like  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  on 
the  entrenchments  of  ignorance,  each  step  making  an  advance,  and 
every  advance  making  an  opening  before  it,  is  the  cultivated  mind. 
Many  young  ladies  plume  themselves  upon  the  number  of  books  they 
have  read,  not  knowing  that  much  reading,  without  corresponding 
thought,  enervates  the  mind,  superinduces  a  morbid  habit,  and  furnishes 
an  apology  for  the  intellect  to  remain  as  inert  as  a  honey  comb  while  an 
author's  reflections  are  poured  into  the  empty  cells. 
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The  great  Robinson  said :  "  There  are  but  few  young  ladies  that  have 
not  read  more  books  than  I  have,  and,  as  for  religious  books,  I  could 
count  them  over  on  my  fingers  in  five  minutes,  but  ihey  are  mine"  It  is 
not  what  we  read,  but  what  we  retain  and  assimilate  that  profits  us.  An 
untrained  mind  is  a  mere  sieve,  and  gathers  nothing  from  the  great  sea 
of  literature.  The  educated  mind  is  measurably  made  independent  of 
books.  It  has  been  taught  to  think — to  search  out  the  thought  of  God  in 
the  great  creation.  It  finds  itself  attuned  to  the  harmonies  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  every  leaf  of  the  forest  becomes  a  lyre,  and  all  the  varied 
voices  of  nature  sound  orchestral  chimes  upon  the  ear.  It  hears  the 
Bound  of  the  Lord's  footsteps  at  even  as  the  breeze  whispers  amid  the 
trees  of  the  garden,  and  as  the  morning  sun  flushes  the  dewy  air,  a  bene- 
diction seems  to  fall  from  on  high  over  the  waking  world.  To  it  the  lily 
still  wears  the  beautiful  dress  with  which  the  great  teacher  clothed  it, 
and  every  bird  that  carols  its  hymn  in  the  hedge  sings  a  trust-song  to 
the  soul.    It  is  such  a  mind  that 

"  Finds  tongues  in  trees ;  books  in  the  murmuring  brooks ; 
*  Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

The  illustration  of  the  proposition  that  education  puts  a  mind  into 
hearty  sympathy  with  Nature,  and  thus  protects  from  the  pains  of  soli- 
tude, the  ennui  of  ignorance,  and  the  dissipation  produced  by  the  poverty 
of  intellectual  resources,  was  fully  and  transparently  made  by  the 
speaker.  He  then  proceeded  to  remark,  in  substance,  that  such  an  edu- 
cation as  he  had  described,  given  to  a  woman,  would,  at  home,  whether 
in  the  nursery  or  the  drawing-room,  enable  her  to  commune  with  in- 
spiriting suggestions,  and  realize  that  Paradise  may  be  restored  in  the 
breast.  What  woman,  entranced  with  her  own  pleasing  thoughts,  would 
care  to  leave  this  self-created  Eden  to  mingle  in  a  company  q|  heartless, 
brainless  gossips  ?  Education  decorates  everything,  and  is  a  more  beauti- 
ful ornament  of  the  home  than  the  most  elaborate  upholstery. 

The  prime  defect  of  modern  female  education  consisted  in  the  ignoring 
of  the  great  domestic  arts  of  woman's  life.  Housekeeping  and  its  inci- 
dental duties  constitute  a  great  business.  The  woman  who  conducted 
it  well,  deserved  as  much  credit  as  the  man  who  succeeds  in  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  in  trade,  or  in  the  learned  professions.  Education  is  power  over 
one's  self.  Its  fundamental  idea  is  discipline.  It  gives  equanimity  of 
temper  and  a  just  sense  of  precision.  These  qualities  are  supremely 
needed  in  the  home.  They  make  a  well-ordered  household.  They  put 
to  rout  the  idle  frets  and  cares  of  domestic  life.  They  give  organizing 
and  directing  powers  to  control  servants,  discipline  children,  practice 
economy,  and  to  provide  the  physical  and  sesthetical  conditions  of  do- 
mestic comfort.  The  nursery,  the  table,  the  garden, — all  will  show  the 
beneficial  product  of  the  cultured  housewife's  oversight. 

The  speaker  said  he  did  not  contend  that  the  chief  end  of  our  wives 
and  daughters  was  to  roast  potatoes  and  cook  bread,  but  he  did  mean  to 
say  that  the  chief  end  of  their  being  could  never  be  attained  unless  they 
knew  how  to  do  this.  They  might  thrum  on  a  piano  forever,  and  draw 
caricatures  of  art  upon  Bristol  board,  but  these  partial,  parlor  accom- 
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plishments  could  never  atone  for  burned  biscuits  and  scorched  steak  at 
the  breakfast  table.  The  poetry  of  life  is  well  enough,  and  woman 
should  have  much  of  it,  but  the  tuneful-  wires  dance  out  of  sight  when 
the  dinner  bell  rings.  We  may  be  very  transcendental  in  disposition 
and  take  gossamer  wings  and  soar  into  atrial  spheres  and  dwell  amid  the 
light  of  the  higher  stars ;  but  this  unreasoning  appetite  will  periodically 
return,  and  neither  grammars  nor  rhetorics  nor  the  graces  will  satisfy 
its  impatient  hunger.  The  German  will  leave  off  his  discussions  of  the 
everlasting  yea  and  nayy  his  reveries  amid  the  mysteries  of  cloudland,  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  lager  beer  and  switzer  kase, — and  we  are  quite  as  ma^ 
terialistic  as  the  Teuton.  The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  family — 
the  rudimental  human  institution — the  cell  from  which  national  life  is 
developed — is  largely  dependent  upon  the  cuisine  of  the  kitchen.  The 
fashionable  school  taught  a  few  accomplishments  that  dazzle,  a  few 
serious  studies  that  put  them  on  the  road  to  learning,  but  nothing  to  fit 
for  woman's  real  life,  the  inevitable  duties  they  must  perform  as  the 
wife  and  the  mother.  The  common  school,  developed  to  such  efficiency 
as  to  furnish  the  kind  of  education  desired,  enables  parents  to  keep  the 
girls  at  home  and  the  mother  to  train  her  daughters  for  the  business  of 
good  housekeeping  in  its  practical  arts.  Every  female  school  that  takes 
the  girls  from  under  the  tuition  of  the  mother,  should  have  a  professor 
of  the  culinary  art  as  well  as  a  professor  of  music. 

The  fashionable  schools  proposed  to  feather  the  pupils  for  the  parlor 
triumphs  and  fetes  of  life.  He  did  not  condemn  accomplishments. 
Wherever  there  was  a  recognizable  talent  for  any  one  of  them,  he  would 
encourage  it  by  cultivation.  He  did  mean  to  demur  to  the  common 
method  of  condemning  whole  generations  of  girls  to  one  unvarying 
round  of  frivolous  accomplishments.  A  method  that  made  mere  butter- 
flies to  sport  amid  the  fragrance  and  blossoms  of  life's  garden,  with  mere 
gilded  dust  upon  the  wings,  which  ignored  the  immortality  of  mind, 
and  did  not  recognize  duty,  responsibility,  culture,  as  related  to  an  eter- 
nal state  of  being,  is  not  the  kind  of  education  which  recognizes  the 
diprnity  of  the  deathless  intellect,  or  ought  to  receive  the  encouragement 
of  the  good,  or  can  be  blessed  T^ith  the  approval  of  Almighty  God. 

He  entered  a  strong  protest  against  making  music  the  basis  of  educa- 
tion. Music  was  the  crown,  the  flower  of  the  arts,  but  to  make  it  the 
foundation  of  education  was  senseless  and  decidedly  dangerous.  But 
few  music  pupils  can  ever  learn  to  play  skillfully.  It  was  most  often 
abandoned  soon  after  leaving  school,  or,  at  least,  after  getting  married. 
The  greatest  embarrassment  he  had  ever  known  in  life  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  stand  by  some  blundering  miss  at  the  piano  forte,  turn  over 
sheet  music,  and  be  put  upon  his  ingenuity  to  tell  a  flattering  lie  when 
the  tortured  instrument  ceased  to  complain  of  its  bad  treatment.  Music 
is  a  science,  and  when  properly  taught  can  be  made  an  educating  ele- 
ment as  much  as  mathematics.  When  taught  it  should  be  with  a  view 
of  training  the  mentality  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  imparting  a  pleasing 
art.  The  ordinary  way  was  to  teach  the  girl  a  few  pieces.  He  could  see 
no  difference  between  the  automatic  performer  at  the  piano  and  the 
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music  box  on  the  mantle  piece.  Neither  play  with  mental  power.  Both 
are  mechanical  harmonies. 

The  Western  nations  all  demanding  the  presence  of  woman  in  society, 
it  was  of  high  importance  that  she  should  be  taught  to  converse  well — 
conversation  being  the  enchanting  feature  of  social  life.  Education  gives 
affluence  of  ideas,  gorgeousness  of  imagery,  and  copiousness  of  illustra- 
tion. We  had  to  know  well  concerning  that  upon  which  we  talked. 
Fractional  ideas  always  broke  down.    Thought  must  be  unitized. 

After  paying  a  eulogy  to  the  conversational  power  of  the  educated  and 
refined  woman,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  if  what  has  been  said  be  in  any 
measure  true,  we  perceive  how  false  and  feeble  have  been  the  common 
methods  of  female  education.  Things  have  been  stuck  on  for  show — 
like  the  chignon  on  the  head.  They  are  like  the  confectioner's  cake, 
which,  though  beautifully  iced,  the  figured  embossing  covered  up  a  deal 
of  badly  mixed  and  badly  baked  dough.  The  modern  belle  has  been 
taught  to  paint,  and  her  pictures  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  true 
art  that  the  Saracen's  head  on  a  village  tavern  sign  does  to  Raphael's 
Transfiguration.  She  has  been  taught  French,  and  a  native  Parisian 
could  better  understand  the  dialect  of  a  frOg  than  her  few  sentences 
memorized  from  Telemaque.  She  has  been  taught  the  ornamental 
branches,  and  her  tatting  and  tattling  keep  good  company  in  society. 
She  can  crochet  and  croak,  transpose  a  few  sentences  of  poetry  to  the  ad- 
miration of  some  brainless  fop,  and  talk  a  few  flippancies  she  has  man- 
aged to  remember  from  the  fourth  reader.  She  has  been  taught  music, 
and  her  attempts  to  play  would  give  a  piano  the  tooth-ache.  There  is, 
absolutely,  nothing  so  corroding  to  its  ivory  as  her  blundering  touch. 
She  wakes  the  sense  of  harmony  to  revolt— rmakes  you  feel  that  the 
drum  of  your  ear,  with  muflied  tones,  is  beating  the  dead  march  of 
music. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  we  have  but  few  children.  We  have  infants 
"puling  in  their  nurses'  arms  ",  but  the  next  we  see  of  them  they  are 
little  men,  dressed  with  all  the  art  of  the  draper's  most  showy  skill, 
whose  chief  occupation  seems  to  be  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  how  ex- 
pertly they  can  twirl  a  rattan  cane  from  the  little  finger  to  the  thumb 
and  from  the  thumb  to  the  little  finger.  And  little  women  trigged  out 
in  frizzles  and  panniers,  bent  into  interrogation  marks,  dawdling  the 
Grecian  bend,  eating  up  fans  and  chewing  spruce  gum  as  if  ruminata, 
coquetting  with  little  men  that  can  swagger  and  swear,  drink  whisky, 
and  reel  and  rot — trifling  mistletoes  that  can  never  grow  to  be  grand  old 
oaks.  It  would  be  disgusting,  if  it  were  not  amusing,  to  see  one  of  these 
little  young  old  men  leaning  up  against  a  piano  forte  to  hear  one  of  these 
little  young  old  women  taxing  a  bad  voice  to  slander  music,  the  little 
young  old  woman  tossing  her  head  and  switching  her  borrowed  curls  as 
she  pipes  out — 

"I  know  not,  I  care  not  if  guilt's  in  thy  heart, 
I  know  that  I  love  thee  whatever  thou  art." 

Our  girls  are  poorly  educated  ;  but  our  boys  will  never  find  it  out. 
And  such  shams  as  these  we  call  educated  young  ladies,  when  all  they 
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can  show  to  prove  it  is  a  parchment  that  would  have  done  better  service 
in  raising  a  fleece  upon  a  sheep's  back  than  in  pulling  the  wool  over  de- 
luded parents*  eyes. 

Observe  this  finulied  young  lady  more  closely.  She  talks  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  most  extravagant  hyperbole,  indifferent  to  sobriety  and 
sense  ;  she  is  in  constant  quest  of  admirers,  and  counts  life  by  the  num- 
ber of  ball-room  conquests;  distrustful  of  the  glow  of  native  charms  and 
inner  beauty,  she  bedizens  her  face  with  paint ,  she  pinches  her  waist 
with  stays  as  if  anxious  to  crowd  what  little  heart  she  has  out  of  her 
mouth  ;  she  despises  cookery  books  and  delights  in  Madame  Demorest ; 
she  piles  burdens  upon  her  mother,  as  if  she  were  a  camel  to  be  loaded ; 
having  no  taste  for  solid  reading,  she  fills  her  mind  with  the  painted  and 
poisonous  confections  of  idealism  and  fiction ;  she  is  replete  with  mawk- 
ish sentimentality  and  bankrupt  of  all  interest  in  realism;  she  weeps 
over  some  imaginary  heroine,  and  has  no  tear  to  shed  for  her  wan  and 
wasted  seamstress,  who  sits  beneath  the  smoked  rafters  and  the  dripping 
roof  of  her  garret  chamber,  sewing  until  every  finger-joint  aches  in  an 
agony  of  despair — making  a  shroud  for  herself  as  she  makes  the  irou^^eau 
for  the  bride ;  she  simpers  at  church  and  pines  when  the  minister  makes 
the  family  a  visit,  but  has  balcony  talk  for  her  Romeo  by  moonlight  and 
romantic  dreams  of  escapades  from  cruel  parents ;  she  thinks  the  New 
York  Ledger  is  a  charming  paper,  and  her  church  paper  a  good  thing  for 
patterns, — in  short,  this  milliner's  manakin  is  the  veriest  sham  when 
put  in  contrast  with  every  portraiture  which  reason  draws  of  an  edu- 
cated American  woman.  Think  ye  that  Wordsworth  had  such  a  one  in 
the  vision  of  his  muse,  when  he  sang — 

"  The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  w^ill. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command." 

These  are  systems  of  education  framed  to  make  women  false — fashion- 
able schools  where  parlor  ornaments  are  made  as  taxidermists  stuff  birds 
for  museums.  Foreign  professors,  with  no  conception  of  American  life, 
are  employed  in  them,  social  lotus-eaters,  who  narcotize  their  pupils 
with  mental  opiates,  and  send  thought  and  feeling  out  in  question  of  a 
Utopia  more  unreal  than  that  of  More's.  Signors,  Messieurs,  Madames, 
are  the  catchwords  of  their  catalogues.  When  you  can  build  palaces 
out  of  stones  quarried  from  the  rainbow,  then  you  may  expect  a  sym- 
metrical education  at  the  hands  of  such  diletanles.  If  we  would  have 
our  "  daughters  as  corner  stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace  ",  send  them  to  institutions  where  such  productions  as  Longfel- 
low's "  Psalm  of  Life  "  have  a  wide  and  noble  reading,  where  the  teacher 
sees  God's  image  in  the  soul  of  the  pupil,  and  worthy  of  being  in  its  two 
fold  relations  to  time  and  eternity,  are  measured  in  balances  squared  by 
the  standards  of  God. 

He  would  not  attempt  to  detail  a  curriculum  for  female  education.  He 
would  say,  let  nothing  be  left  out  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  woman's 
mind  is  incompetent  to  the  conquest  of  the  abstruse.    Let  her  brain  be 
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recognized  as  a  living  organ  to  be  developed,  and  not  as  a  mere  congerie 
of  cells  to  be  filled  with  the  distilled  water  of  flowers. 

Men  had  just  as  well  admit  the  fact  that  woman  is  the  intellectual 
equal  of  man,  though  her  retired  life  does  not  afford  her  the  opportunity 
to  put  it  on  gairish  exhibition.  The  Somervilles,  De  Staels,  Mitfords, 
Sigourneys,  and  hundreds  of  other  women  whose  names  breathe  breezy 
memories  through  the  mind,  put  at  an  abashed  distance  the  old  platitude 
that  woman  is  the  equal  of  man  in  the  affections,  but  his  inferior  in  the 
intellections.  The  first  is  true,  and  the  second  is  a  mean  attempt  to  les- 
sen the  value  of  the  truth.  It  is  said  that  among  the  heavenly  hier- 
archies the  seraphim  (angels  of  love)  rank  higher  than  the  cherubim 
(angels  of  light).  Taking  into  account  woman's  intuitive  power,  her 
keen  sense  of  the  beautiful,  her  capacity  in  the  department  of  ethical 
and  sesthetical  literature,  and  their  cognates  in  the  realm  of  art,  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  man. 

In  the  intuitions  of  her  mind,  in  her  aspirations  for  the  pure,  in  the 
loves  of  her  heart,  she  is  a  sybil — a  prophetess.  She  sees  wHat  yid 
where  the  dull  sight  of  man  can  not  penetrate.  She  glances  down  the 
colonnade  of  the  future,  and,  with  a  prophetic  eye,  beholds  the  proces- 
sion of  events  that  march  with  stately  tread  on  to  the  stage  of  time. 
She  pierces  through  matter  into  the  world  of  spirits,  and  comprehends 
much  of  the  unrevealed.  She  loves  flowers  as  the  alphabet  of  the  angels 
and  stars,  as  the  forget-me-nots  of  Heaven.  She  has  a  wing  for  a  lofty 
flight,  and  cuts  an  empyrean  of  experience  which  the  pinion  of  man 
never  ruflles.  She  is  a  lyre  of  ampler  range  than  man — she  has  octaves 
of  sweetness  incomparably  above  him — upon  whose  chords  the  fingers 
of  angels  may  play  the  airs  of  Heaven.  Classic  Sappho,  Corinna,  Zeno- 
bia,  Klizabeth,  Lady  Lumley,  Joan  of  Arc,  suggest  her  power.  She  has 
rivaled  the  laureled  sons  of  the  muse,  the  sceptered  of  empire,  and  dis- 
puted the  palm  with  statesmen,  scientists,  theologians,  and  warriors. 
Let  the  advantages  accorded  Elizabeth  Carter  and  Madame  Dacier  be 
afforded  all  women,  and  instances  of  woman's  capacity  will  multiply  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  put  forever  out  of  the  field  of  controversy  the  ques- 
tion of  woman's  intellectual  equality.  The  education  of  woman  should 
fit  her  to  enter  into  her  field  of  toil  and  to  achieve  her  mission.  This 
she  does  when  she  organizes  the  home,  dries  the  tear  of  sorrow,  plumes 
the  wing  of  the  soaring  heart,  and  gives  to  the  world  and  trains  to  the 
best  uses  men  who  shall  reinforce  patriotism  and  religion — men  who 
shall  stand  up  in  the  pride  of  conscious  worth,  feeling  that  they  are 
clothed  with  the  insignia  of  nobility,  and  who  shall  say  as  memories  of 
mother,  wife,  and  daughter  float  over  the  mind — 

"  Be  it  ever  so  humble. 
There 's  no  place  like  home." 

The  lecture  closed  with  a  brilliant  eulogy  upon  woman,  which  could 
no  more  be  reported  than  a  shower  of  meteors  can  be  photographed 
successfully. 

On  motion  of  Col.  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  of  Toledo,  a  vote  of  thanks 
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was  unanimously  tendered  Mr.   Henderson  for  his  address. 
The  Association  then  adjourned. 

Thursday^  July  2 — Morning  Session, 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  President  De  Wolf  at 
9i  o'clock  A.M. 

The  opening  prayer  was  made  by  President  A.  B.  Hinsdale, 
of  Hiram  College. 

President  James  H.  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  was  introduced, 
and  delivered  the  Annual  Address,  which  was  as  follows : 

PERSONAL  POWER  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Mr.  Prrsident  and  Fellow  Teachers  :  The  teacher  in  the  midst  of 
his  pupils,  sometimes  seems  to  himself  far  removed  from  the  centres  of 
influence  and  power.  The  great  world  moves  on  around  with  compara- 
tively little  thought  of  him  or  of  his  work  ;  and  on  that  world  he  seems 
to  make  no  appreciable  impression.  The  powers  that  govern  the  state, 
and  regulate  society,  and  sustain  the  great  movements  among  men,  take 
no  note  of  him,  unless  it  be  to  hedge  him  in,  and  restrict  his  freedom 
of  action,  by  laws  in  the  enactment  of  which  he  has  had  no  voice, — per- 
haps not  the  poor  privilege  of  giving  one  of  ten  thousand  votes  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  be  the  makers  of  these  laws.  All  these  forces  are  be- 
yond his  reach,  and  yet  they  seem  to  overshadow  the  world,  to  mould  all 
human  interests,  and  even  to  shape  his  own  life  and  action.  Govern- 
ment, in  its  various  spheres  of  operation,  is  a  recognized  power,  and  the 
man  whose  hand  is  upon  this  vast  mechanism,  adjusting  or  regulating 
its  movements,  seems  to  control  directly  the  greatest  of  human  forces. 

Social  forces,  too,  as  distinguished  from  governmental,  are  seen  to  be 
potent  in  their  sphere.  The  pulpit,  the  platform,  and  the  press,  and 
commerce  with  its  multipled  agencies,  are  recognized  powers  in  the 
w^orld,  and  seem  to  accomplish  whatever  remains  when  government  has 
completed  its  work.  Nay,  we  sometimes  suspect  that  government  is  but 
the  exponent  of  these  social  forces,  and  works  not  independently,  but 
under  their  direction.  But  somewhere  in  this  undivided  realm  of  gov- 
ernment and  society  we  are  wont  to  find  the  powers  that  rule  the  world. 

The  teacher,  in  his  quiet,  hidden  work,  hardly  counts  himself  in  with 
these  controlling  forces.  His  work  seems  necessary  indeed.  It  sup- 
plies a  condition  without  which  all  other  forces  would  be  inoperative, — 
as  oil  is  necessary  to  the  movement  of  machinery,  or  light  to  all  human 
work  and  achievement ;  but  the  oil  and  light  are  mere  inert  conditions 
and  not  original  powers. 

It  may  not,  in  general,  be  important  that  the  teacher  should  have  any 
other  view  of  his  work  than  this.  Faithful  effort  will  tell,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  consciousness  of  its  bearing  and  significance  ;  but  if  at  any 
time  there  is  danger  that  we  weary  of  our  work  because  it  seems  insig- 
nificant, or  fail  to  make  reasonable  preparation  for  it  because  we  do  not 
appreciate  its  value,  then  we  may  find  needed  inspiration  in  higher  and 
juster  views. 
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A  clearer  apprehension  reveals  the  fact  that  all  valuable  work  takes 
effect,  at  length,  upon  personal  character ;  and  all  the  great  movements 
of  the  world,  which  impress  us  by  their  magnitude,  are  to  be  tested,  at 
last,  by  their  outcome  in  well-being.  That  is  the  potent  force,  which 
yields  the  most  abundant  result  in  human  virtue  and  happiness.  Tested 
by  this  standard,  the  movements  which  seem  so  vast  and  significant, 
must  yield  in  importance  to  some  far  humbler  in  pretensions,  but  which 
bear  more  directly  upon  human  character  and  destiny.  If  one  post  of 
duty  or  of  influence  is  more  responsible  than  others,  it  is  that  which  in- 
volves direct  personal  contact  with  the  thoughts  and  the  lives  of  men. 
Such  a  post  the  teacher  occupies,  and  for  such  purposes  and  results  his 
pupils  are  placed  under  his  hand, — that,  too,  at  the  most  impressible 
period  of  their  lives,  the  period  when  they  are  forming  the  principles 
which  shall  control  them,  and  shaping  their  character  for  the  coming 
years. 

Children  and  youth  are  born  hero-worshipers,  and  fathers  and 
mothers  and  teachers  are  their  natural  heroes.  In  after  years  they  may 
awake  to  the  fact  that  the  wisdom  which  impressed  them  was  very  lim- 
ited, and  that  what  seemed  to  them  i.erfection  of  character  was  very  in- 
complete ;  but  this  early  impressibility  gives  to  the  teacher  a  great  op- 
portunity. More  than  this,  it  imposes  on  him  a  high  duty.  He  must 
accept  the  position,  and  justify  the  pupil's  generous  confidence. 

We  sometimes  encounter  a  theory  of  the  teacher's  work,  which  makes 
little  account  of  this  personal  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher 
is  supposed  to  have  met  the  claim  upon  him  when  he  has  imparted  to 
the  pupil  a  definite  amount  of  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  and 
other  technical  knowledge,  and  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any 
action  upon  the  character  of  the  pupil.  Indeed,  all  such  action  is  sup- 
posed to  be  beyond  his  jurisdiction, — as  unauthorized  and  illegitimate. 
To  confine  him  within  his  proper  limits,  here  and  there  a  board  of  edu- 
cation excludes  the  Bible  from  the  school,  and  interdicts  all  religious  in- 
struction and  observances. 

Such  a  theory  would  be  most  preposterous,  even  if  it  were  practicable. 
riow  unnatural  and  even  monstrous  that  teachers,  to  whom  is  intrusted 
the  shaping  of  the  thought  and  mind  of  the  child  and  youth  six  hours  a 
day  for  a  term  of  twelve  to  twenty  years,  should  be  forbidden  the  privi- 
lege, or  excused  from  the  duty  of  any  action  upon  the  character  of  the 
child.  It  would  be  only  a  little  greater  extravagance  to  maintain  that 
the  mother  should  not  prepossess  the  mind  of  her  child  with  any  prin- 
ciples of  life,  or  any  views  of  truth  and  duty,  but  leave  him  with  an  un- 
biased judgment  to  determine  all  these  matters  for  himself  when  he 
shall  have  reached  maturity.  Might  not  a  plea  be  made,  on  the  ground 
of  individual  and  personal  rights,  for  such  a  system  of  parental  neutrali- 
ty ?  How  otherwise  can  the  privilege  be  secured  to  each  man  of  deter- 
mining his  own  position  on  the  great  questions  of  morality  and  religion  ? 
Shall  we  not  have  a  law,  forthwith,  excluding  the  Bible  from  the  house- 
hold, and  limiting  parental  responsibility  to  the  simple  business  of  de- 
termining for  children  what  they  shall  eat,  what  they  shall  drink,  and 
wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed  ? 
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You  will  pardon  this  reduciio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  extreme  doctrine  of 
individualism  and  personal  rights,  as  exhibited  in  our  day.  The  truth. 
is,  men  are  born  children,  and  kept  children  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  characters  formed  and  their  prin- 
ciples for  life  settled  under  proper  guidance,  and  parentB  and  teachers 
are  the  heaven-appointed  guides  of  childhood  and  of  youth.  It  "was, 
perhaps,  impossible  that  men  should  grow  in  any  other  way. 

But  if  such  a  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  were  desirable,  it  is  utterly 
impracticable.  Place  a  teacher  of  a  primary  school  in  the  midst  of  her 
pupils,  their  young  minds  just  opening  to  the  facts  and  the  problems  of 
life,  and  how  is  she  to  avoid  moulding  their  thoughts  and  their  lives? 
She  may  speak  or  be  silent,  the  work  goes  on  all  the  same.  The  plate  in 
the  camera  is  not  more  sensitive  to  light  from  surrounding  objects  than 
these  young  souls  to  every  word  or  gesture,  or  smile  or  frown  of  their 
teacher.  How  considerate  to  shut  out  the  Bible  and  the  prayer,  and 
send  in  the  law  and  the  gospel  and  a  whole  ritual  of  worship  incarnate 
in  the  patient  and  wise  and  loving  woman,  in  whose  thought  and  life 
they  live  as  in  the  air  and  sunlight !  Forbid  her,  if  you  will,  to  utter  a 
word  of  religion  or  duty.  From  the  very  atmosphere  around  her,  they 
will  take  in  religion  and  duty  as  their  vital  health,  and,  under  her  gentle 
guidance,  they  will  enter  upon  those  paths  of  life  which  they  will  follow 
to  the  end. 

The  power  of  such  a  teacher  over  her  pupils  is  something  marvelous. 
I  knew  a  boy  many  years  ago,  who  picked  up  from  the  floor  a  single 
crinkled  hair  that  had  fallen  from  his  teacher's  golden  tresses,  and  kept 
it  in  his  book  for  weeks,  a  secret  treasure.  Men  in  mature  life,  with  the 
responsibilites  of  manhood  upon  them,  still  name  with  reverent  love 
the  names  of  the  lady  teachers  of  their  childhood. 

This  privilege  of  personal  influence  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
primary  teacher.  It  extends  through  all  the  grades  of  the  pupil's  prog- 
ress; and  is  the  birthright  of  every  teacher.  It  is  inseparable  from  the 
work  itself.  It  is  impossible  that  one  should  walk  daily  in  the  midst  of 
young  minds,  traversing  with  them  fields  of  thought  and  inquiry  which 
are  new  to  them,  and  ever  fresh  to  him,  without,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, taking  them  with  him  in  lines  of  thought  in  which  he  delights, 
thus  imparting  to  them  his  own  principles  and  shaping  their  opinions 
by  his  own, — and  that,  too,  not  merely  in  matters  of  technical  knowledge, 
but  in  practical  questions  of  life  and  duty.  It  is  this  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility of  personal  influence  which  constitutes  the  great  attraction 
of  the  teacher's  vocation.  It  is  this  which  elevates  it  entirely  above  the 
plain  of  mercenary  pursuits,  and  makes  it  a  beneficent  ministry.  The 
money  consideration  involved  is  the  least  of  all  the  motives  to  enter 
upon  the  work.  As  in  every  pursuit,  the  money  is  helpful  and  neces- 
sary, but  the  interest  which  gathers  about  the  personal  relations  of  the 
teacher  with  his  pupils,  is  a  far  higher  attmction.  We  are  told  that 
Socrates,  the  great  teacher  of  Athens,  refused  compensation  for  his  in- 
structions. He  claimed  that  the  regard  and  love  of  his  pupils  was  a 
suflScient  recompense.  Such  ideas  are  too  transcendental  for  our  utilita- 
rian age,  but  every  successful  and  worthy  teacher  can,  at  least,  under- 
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stand  this  view  of  the  old  philosopher.  He  takes  the  salary  that  he 
may  teach,  but  does  not  teach  for  the  salary.  The  work  is  too  exalted 
to  be  measured  by  commercial  standards. 

In  this  higher  range  of  the  teacher's  work,  the  element  of  power  is 
his  own  personal  character ^ — what  he  is  in  his  own  purpose  and  thought 
and  life.  It  is  a  power  difficult  to  analyze  and  set  forth  in  any  logical 
statement.  We  can  speak  of  things  that  contribute  to  it  and  of  other 
things  that  hinder;  but  t^e  subtle  force  itself,  which  the  successful 
teacher  carries  with  him  like  his  own  personality,  and  which  never 
ceases  to  operate,  it  is  difficult  to  define.  We  see  its  beneficent  working, 
but  can  scarce  tell  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  goes. 

The  grand  basis  of  this  power  is  unquestionably  genuineness  of  charac- 
ter,— that  simple  human  excellence  which  is  the  foundation  of  self-re- 
spect, and  of  the  respect  of  others.  *  We  may  call  it  integrity  or  honesty 
or  moral  uprightness  or  goodness,  it  is  always  the  same  thing, — the 
foundation  of  all  high  character.  Of  itself  it  is  a  power,  and  always 
commands  the  respect  of  men.  It  is  the  one  thing  in  which  all  men  be- 
lieve and  must  believe.  The  character  in  which  this  is  present,  is  never 
a  failure  whatever  else  may  be  wanting,  and  where  this  is  wanting,  there 
is  always  disappointment  whatever  else  may  be  present.  Such  genuine- 
ness of  character  is  its  own  justification  and  demonstration.  The  teacher 
stands  in  the  midst  of  his  pupils,  subject  to  their  observation  and  criti- 
cism, for  days  and  weeks  and  months  and  years.  There  may  be  timei 
when  they  will  misjudge  his  motives  and  his  character;  but,  on  the 
whole  and  in  the  end,  they  will  recognize  genuine  goodness  and  honesty 
and  honor,  and  they  can  not  withhold  their  respect.  No  mere  appear- 
ance will  serve  the  purpose — no  circumspectness  of  demeanor.  There 
is  no  successful  seeming  without  the  being.  The  squirrel  is  not  surer  to 
know  the  sound  nut,  than  are  children  to  recognize  instinctively  genu- 
ineness of  character  in  their  teacher.  There  may  be  teachers  that  suc- 
ceed measurably  in  running  the  machinery  of  the  school  though  lacking 
this  crowning  quality  of  human  excellence ;  but  they  must  fail  of  the 
higher  power  which  it  is  the  teacher's  privilege  to  employ ;  and,  how- 
ever great  their  strength  in  other  respects,  their  influence  miist  always 
rest  upon  an  uncertain  foundation.  Moral  distrust  of  a  teacher,  on  the 
part  of  his  pupils,  will  sadly  mar  all  his  work. 

Next  to  this  fundamental  quality,  I  should  place  a  genuine  sympathy 
with  human  nature.  An  appreciation  of  its  interest  and  its  worth, — not  a 
conviction  of  its  value  in.  the  gross,  but  a  hearty  interest  in  individual 
human  beings.  It  is  a  law  of  spritual  mechanics,  as  well  as  of  material, 
that  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  The  interest  of  the  pupil  in  the 
teacher  will  be  measured  by  the  teacher's  attraction  towards  his  pupil ; 
and  to  be  interested  in  the  pupil,  the  teacher  must  have  such  a  breadth 
of  human  nature  in  himself  that  he  can  appreciate  every  variety  of 
character.  It  is  not  difficult  to  be  drawn  towards  the  naturally  amiable 
and  graceful  and  winning ;  and  every  school  furnishes  examples  of  this 
kind.  Such  natural  beauty  of  character  draws  at  once  upon  the  teach- 
er's heart,  and  the  danger  is,  that  he  will  let  the  light  of  his  countenance 
fall  upon  the  places  where  that  beauty  blooms,  and  leave  all  beside  in 
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darkness.  The  teacher  must  understand  that,  under  a  forbidding  exte- 
rior, there  may  be  real  worth, — that  many  a  rough  stone  reveals  its  value 
only  in  the  cutting.  Sympathy  even  with  stupidity  is  not  an  unattaina- 
ble grace,  and  it  may  be  the  only  force  which  can  waken  that  lethargy 
into  life  and  movement. 

In  teaching,  more  than  in  most  other  forms  of  work,  we  need  what 
one  writer  has  called  the  enthvsiasm  of  humanity.  The  teacher  must  find 
his  own  satisfaction  and  life  in  his  interest  in  the  ever-varying  speci- 
mens of  human  nature  which  fall  under  his  hand  and  in  their  waking 
up  to  the  truths  he  imparts.  In  that  channel  his  genius  must  run.  We 
sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  the  chief  qualification  for 
teaching  is  a  permanent  interest  in  the  branches  to  be  taught, — that  an 
enthusiastic  linguist  will,  of  course,  be  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  lan- 
guage, and  a  natural  mathematican,  a  successful  teacher  of  mathematics. 
The  result  often  disappoint*  us.  The  great  interest  of  the  teacher  n^iist 
always  pertain  to  his  pupil,  arid  the  interest  in  the  science  taught  may 
be  secondary.  The  teacher  should  never  be  tempted  to  turn  away  from 
his  teaching  for  the  sake  of  a  favorite  study.  His  teaching  is  to  be  his 
favorite  study ;  and  this,  after  all,  is  putting  things  in  their  natural  order. 
The  highest  earthly  science  in  dignity  and  importance  is  the  science  of 
humanity.  We  make  no  complaint  when  one  devotes  his  life  to  the 
study  of  mollusks  or  mushrooms.  We  call  him  an  enthusiast  in  science, 
and  rejoice  over  him  as  an  honor  to  the  race.  But  as  long  as  a  man  is 
better  than  an  oyster,  or  a  toadstool,  there  is  higher  reason  for  our  in- 
terest in  mankind ;  and  this  is  the  field  of  the  teacher's  enthusiasm. 

His  interest,  too,  must  be  specific,  and  not  general.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  looks  upon  his  pupils  as  detached  fragments  of  the  mass  of 
human  nature,— duplicate  specimens  of  the  same  formation.  He  must 
be  able  to  differentiate,  to  detect  variations,  to  individualize  his  pupils 
in  his  regard.  They  must  be  known  to  him  as  Jane  and  Mary  and  Wil- 
liam and  John,  not  merely  as  members  in  the  different  forma  of  his 
room.    Personal  interest  alone  can  give  personal  power. 

In  regard  to  the  susceptibility  of  interest  in  individual  character  and 
life,  men,  and  women  too,  are  quite  differently  constituted.  To  some 
this  interest  is  quite  natural  and  easy.  The  born  teacher  has  it  consti- 
tutionally, and  adds  to  it  by  culture  and  growth.'  There  may  be  those 
tb  whom  such  interest  is  almost  impossible.  They  weary  of  contact 
with  their  kind,  and,  while  wishing  mankind  no  harm,  they  seek  for 
themselves  other  society,  and  thoughts  of  other  things.  Such  a  man 
was  Thoreau,  the  recluse,  the  lover  of  nature,  whose  chosen  paths  lay 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men.  Such  a  man  was  not  Agassiz,  the  **  Teach- 
er ",  who  loved  not  nature  less,  but  mankind  more.  Against  such  natu- 
ral prepossessions  it  is  difficult  to  struggle  ;  and  one  may  properly  retire 
from  the  teacher's  calling  who  finds  in  himself  no  witness  to  his  voca- 
tion in  a  perennial  interest  in  the  young  spirits  that  gather  about  him. 

Prominent  among  the  traits  which  contribute  to  personal  power,  we 
may  place  a  clear  discernment  of  tJie  situation^  an  instinct  of  the  true  rela- 
tions of  things,  a  sense  of  the  proprieties  and  improprieties,  in  every 
emergency. 
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I  call  this  an  instinct  because  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  logical 
faculty  to  reason  out  the  case,  and  settle  in  a  judicial  way  the  delicate 
questions  involved.  There  are  cases  arising  in  the  experience  of  a 
teacher,  where  deliberation  and  delay  are  possible  and  proper.  The  ele- 
ment of  time  involved  is  an  advantage ;  but  there  are  countless  other 
cases  where  the  decision  must  be  as  instantaneous  as  the  flashing  of  an 
eye,  and  imparted  to  the  pupils  only  by  such  a  flash,  with  almost  utter 
unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  even  of  the  pupils  that 
such  a  decision  has  been  made  or  communicated.  This  gift  belongs  nat- 
urally to  women  rather  than  to  men,  and  is  one  source  of  their  special 
personal  power.  By  some  magnetic  connection,  the  teacher's  sense  of 
propriety  is  communicated  to  the  pupil,  and  controls  the  common 
thought  and  action, — ^a  result  attained  not  by  any  direct  criticism  ex- 
pressed in  words,  but  by  the  personal  sense  of  the  teacher  taking  effect 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  pupils.  The  judgment  which  controls  them 
seems  to  be  their  own,  and  at  length  becomes  their  own. 

There  is  an  impressive  lesson  in  the  sight  of  a  quiet  little  woman 
seated  at  her  desk,  and  controlling,  without  any  efibrt  or  demonstration, 
£fty  restless  spirits,  that  find  their  pleasure  in  moving  as  she  wills.  This 
special  gift  is  sometimes  called  authority,  or  the  power  to  govern.  But 
there  is  little  consciousness  of  government  on  either  side.  The  teacher 
is  in  the  midst  of  her  friends,  who  delight  to  meet  her  pleasure.  There 
is  no  subjection  or  constraint.  It  is  sometimes  called  will-power ;  but 
will-power  implies  conscious  effort  on  one  side  and  repression  on  the 
other.  Power  of  will  is  essential  to  the  teacher,  and  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  willful  and  the  wayward ;  but  it  is  too  strenuous  an  exercise 
for  a  constant  dependence, — burdensome  to  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
more  probable  explanation  is,  that  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  teacher, 
responding  instinctively  to  every  visible  movement,  and  appreciated  by 
every  pupil,  operates  as  a  regulative  force  for  all.  In  the  presence  of 
such  a  teacher,  the  perception  of  the  proprieties  on  the  part  of  pupils  is 
quickened  and  elevated.  Doubtless  many  forces  combine  to  the  result, 
but  prominent  among  them  must  stand  this  delicacy  of  nature  and  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Thus  it  is  that  what  we  sometimes  count  as  weakness  shows  itself  as 
strength.  Extreme  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  of  nervous  organization 
we  often  regard  as  a  misfortune,  and  we  are  apt  to  pity  a  teacher  thus 
endowed.  But  under  proper  conditions,  and  well  sustained  by  other 
forces,  it  may  prove  her  strength  and  protection.  The  keen  sense  takes 
hold  of  other  natures,  and  controls  them  all.  The  rudest  crowd  feels 
the  power  of  a  cultured  woman's  presence,  and  the  ribald  jest  that  would 
have  moved  their  laughter,  becomes  intolerable  and  loathsome.  Thus 
it  is  that  teachers  of  the  highest  culture  and  refinement  are  most  suc- 
cessful, eyen  in  schools  of  the  crudest  material.  Without  reflection  we 
might  select  for  such  a  school  a  teacher  well  endowed  with  muscular 
vigor  and  rude  strength,  reserving  the  more  sensitive  nature  and  the 
higher  culture  for  what  seems  to  us  the  higher  work.  This  is  question- 
able wisdom.  Delicacy  of  nature  is  not  lost  upon  the  most  uncultivated. 
They  need  just  such  a  civilizing  force. 
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The  same  delicacy,  unsupported  by  the  sentiment  of  humanity,  "be- 
cornea  fdStidiousnesSf — ^a  weakness  instead  of  a  strength.  It  is  a  repulsive 
force  between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher  repelled  from  his  pupils 
by  such  a  sentiment,  must  retire  from  the  field.  No  genius  can  bridge 
the  chasm.  Nor  can  a  keen  intellectual  apprehension  of  conditions,  of 
proprieties  and  improprieties,  take  the  place  of  the  finer  instinct.  Such 
an  apprehension  makes  the  critic,  and  leads  to  sharp  and  caustic  and  re- 
iterated correction  of  the  apprehended  impropriety.  Such  criticism  irri- 
tates, but  does  not  elevate  or  help.  The  pupil  becomes  hardened  and 
indifferent  to  the  criticism  that  wounds  his  self-respect,  when  a  kindly 
glance  that  suggested  the  wrong  would  have  corrected  and  won  him. 

Most  mischievous  of  all  are  sarcastic  words  that  sting  where  they 
touch,  and  leave  often  a  permament  wound.  There  is  a  temptation  to 
use  such  words  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  who  has  a  keen  discernment  of 
improprieties,  and  the  gift  to  set  them  forth  in  cutting  phrase.  It  seems 
for  the  moment  a  genuine  power.  The  thrust  strikes  home,  and  the 
pupil  writhes  in  pain.  The  work  seems  effective,  but  bitterness  and 
hatred  follow.  Those  of  us  who  were  taught  in  country  schools,  forty- 
five  or  fifty  years  ago,  can  remember  that  a  thoughtless  boy  would  some- 
times be  brought  to  himself  by  a  crash  from  the  master's  ruler  that  was 
hurled  across  the  room  and  struck  over  his  head  or  under  his  feet,  and 
sometimes  between  these  two  points, — or,  if  the  ruler  were  not  at  hand, 
the  penknife,  perhaps  with  a  blade  open,  took  its  place.  The  offender 
was  expected  to  show  his  sense  of  the  favor  intended  by  returning  the 
missile  to  the  master.  This,  at  the  present  day,  would  be  called  rough 
manners  for  the  schoolroom  ;  but  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
hurling  of  sharp  and  stinging  words  about  the  room  is  scarcely  less  ob- 
jectionable.   The  wound  is  deeper,  and  does  not  heal  satisfactorily. 

Sarcasm  has  its  uses  in  the  world,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  ever 
called  for  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Indeed,  in  the  ordinary  relations 
of  society,  the  sharp-tongued  critic  is  allowed  a  wide  berth  even  among 
friends.  I  have  known,  here  and  there;  a  brilliant  young  woman,  richly 
endowed  with  social  gifts,  left  to  stand  alone  in  society,  because  her 
friends  and  admirers  had  learned  wisdom  from  experience.  Plain  and 
kindly  reproof  involves  no  such  danger ;  even  scolding  is  less  mischiev- 
ous, though  it  is  almost  surely  fatal  to  the  power  of  a  teacher. 

To  make  even  the  highest  personal  gifts  available,  the  teacher  must 
have  entire  self-possession  or  self-control^ — a  somewhat  difficult  attainment 
to  a  nature  keenly  alive  to  all  surroundings,  as  that  of  the  successful 
teacher  must  be.  Self-control,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  teacher 
is  to  betray  no  emotion,  no  approval  or  disapproval,  no  sense  of  impro- 
priety, no  indignation  when  the  occasion  calls.  Such  manifestations  are 
essential  to  personal  power.  A  stock  or  stone  in  the  schoolroom  would 
serve  no  purpose.  The  danger  to  be  avoided  is  such  an  expression  of 
feeling  as  the  sober  second  thought  will  not  sustain.  A  thoughtful 
teacher  reviews  in  his  own  mind  every  instance  of  condemnation  or  re- 
buke, sometimes  with  a  painful  apprehension  that  the  expression  was 
more  severe  than  the  occasion  called  for,  that  it  was  based  on  some  mis- 
apprehension, or  that  some  mitigating  circumstance  was  overlooked.  It 
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is  of  the  highest  consequence  that  he  should  have  the  confidence  of  his 
pupils  for  fairness  and  justice,— a  reasonableness  almost  as  unfailing  as 
the  order  of  nature.  There  is,  comparatively,  little  difficulty  in  meeting 
this  demand,  except  where  perturbation  of  feeling  comes  in  and  leads 
to  hasty  judgment  and  expression.  Indignation  or  resentment  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  danger,  but  the  teacher  needs  this  element  in  his 
constitution  as  really  as  the  more  amiable  graces.  But,  like  fire  or  water, 
it  is  most  useful  when  kept  well  in  hand.  It  is  not  necessary  that  indig- 
nation should  burst  forth  in  words,  to  serve  its  best  uses.  It  may  work 
more  effectively  w^ithout  any  utterance.  Emerson  once  said  that  a 
thought  expressed  in  words  would  often  lose  half  its  power.  This 
principle  applies  with  even  more  force  to  the  feelings.  The  expression 
may  exhaust  the  feeling  and  produce  a  reaction.  Kept  in  reserve,  it 
will  vitalize  and  intensify  all  the  activities.  The  teacher  can  well  take 
time  to  let  his  judgment  rally  before  uttering  his  indignation  in  rebuke. 
The  outburst  may  be  less  overwhelming,  but  it  will  be  directed  by  a 
better  wisdom.  The  little  demon  of  irritability  or  impatience  in  the 
teacher,  is  altogether  another  sort  of  spirit,  and  must  be  cast  out  even 
by  prayer  and  fasting, — or  by  rest  and  recreation,  if  such  measures  are 
more  effective.  It  is  an  intolerable  clog  upon  the  personal  power  of  the 
teacher. 

But  with  every  precaution  the  wisest  teacher  will  sometimes  fail  in 
self-possession,  or  reprove  unjustly  by  mistake.  Whatever  may  be  due  to 
the  pupil  in  such  a  case,  the  teacher  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  influ- 
ence w^ith  the  school,  to  acknowledge  the  mistake,  and  recall  the  reproof 
as  openly  as  it  was  given.  There  is  no  doctrine  of  infallibility  upon 
which  teachers  can  fall  back.  Pupils  have  no  faith  in  such  a  doctrine ; 
nor  can  we  flatter  ourselves  that  they  will  not  discover  the  injustice. 
The  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  a  reputation  for  infallibility,  is  in 
setting  right  a  wrong  that  has  been  done.  We  can  not  wisely  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  the  offender  has  c^ften  deserved  rebuke 
which  he  has  not  received,  and  that  compensation  is  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture and  providence.  Such  a  philosophy  might  help  the  pupil  in  his 
submission  to  the  injustice,  but  it  will  not  restore  his  confidence  in  the 
teacher. 

The  same  principle  of  acknowledging  an  error  extends  to  matters  of 
science  and  imiruction,  as  well  as  of  discipline.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
teacher  should  have  a  reputation  for  thorough  scholarship,  for  accuracy 
of  learning,  especially  in  his  own  department  of  instruction ;  but  the 
reputation  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  ignoring  his  own  blunders,  or  leav- 
ing them  uncorrected  in  the  hope  that  pupils  will  not  discover  them. 
Such  correction  is  necessary  to  true  honesty  and  honor,  as  well  as  to 
proper  instruction ;  and  children  understand  this  as  well  as  trained 
moralists.  Conscientiousness  in  every  performance  is  the  condition  of 
the  hearty  respect  of  pupils. 

The  bearing  of  sour^  schotarship  and  real  Uaming,  upon  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher,  is  too  obvious  to  require  mention.  It  is  be- 
cause he  has  such  material  to  impart,  that  he  occupies  the  place  of 
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teacher.  If  he  fails  here,  however  good  his  heart  or  his  intentions  may 
be,  he  can  claim  no  toleration  in  the  work.  He  has  strayed  from  his 
proper  sphere. 

But  in  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  departments  of  instruction, 
which  prevails  in  our  day,  the  learning  which  the  teacher  seems  to  need 
for  direct  use,  is  comparatively  easy  to  attain.  If  we  must  accept  the 
reports  of  county  examiners  and  superintendents,  there  are  still  marvel- 
ous deficiencies  in  this  direction  ;  but  no  one  dreams  of  success  in  the 
calling  without  these  necessary  acquisitions.  It  is  not  so  much  this 
necessary  equipment  with  the  material  of  instruction,  to  which  I  now 
calj  attention,  as  that  wider  culture  which  gives  general  intelligence 
and  adds  to  personal  power.  The  teacher  should  not  be  content  with 
that  knowledge  which  lies  directly  in  the  line  of  his  teaching,  but  should 
try  to  add  whatever  will  tend  to  enrich  the  mind,  to  enlarge  the  nature, 
and  broaden  the  foundation  for  respect  and  confidence.  The  teacher 
who  asks  the  respect  of  pupils,  must  present  in  himself  something  wor- 
thy. Scanty  knowledge  and  superficial  thought  will  constantly  betray 
itself,  and  the  combined  forces  of  a  score  or  two  of  pupils  will  soon 
bring  it  out.  It  is  necessary  that,  when  they  sound  the  depths  of  the 
teacher's  understanding,  they  should  not  strike  bottom  every  time. 
There  should  be  a  richness  of  thought,  and  a  fullness  of  knowledge 
which  they  can  appreciate  but  can  not  compass.  Thus  it  is  that  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  in  the  range  of  science  or  of  literature  naturally 
contributes  to  th6  teacher's  power.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confine  his 
studies  to  the  branches  he  is  to  teach.  Everything  which  will  contrib- 
ute to  his  general  culture,  and  his  breadth  of  view  will  be  a  help  and 
support  in  his  work. 

One  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  in  the  thorough  subdivi- 
sion of  the  work  of  instruction,  is  that  we  narrow  our  range  of  thought 
and  study,  giving  exclusive  attention  to  the  single  branch  or  department 
assigned  us,  and  thi^  become  specialists,  acute  and  informed  in  a  defi- 
nite line,  but  deficient  in  general  and  comprehensive  culture.  The  field 
of  thou$;ht  and  investigation  has  become  so  vast  that,  to  advance  its 
boundaries,  there  must  be  specialists,  men  who  will  push  forward,  each 
in  his  own  chosen  path.  But  such  culture  is  not  what  fits  the  teacher 
for  his  work.  It  is  not  what  brings  out  human  nature  in  symmetrical 
fullness.  A  teacher  can  not  afibrd  to  be  a  specialist.  A  group  of  spe- 
cialists in  a  board  of  instruction  will  not  supplement  each  other's  defi- 
ciencies, and  give  a  full  and  symmetrical  culture  to  their  pupils.  The 
tendency  will  be  to  divide  their  pupils  among  themselves  according  to 
their  different  tastes  and  tendencies,  and  reproduce  according  to  their 
kind.  The  work  of  teaching  requires  symmetrical  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, because  the  most  important  and  effective  part  of  the  work  is 
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wrought  indirectly  by  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher. 

Allow  me  to  raise  the  question,  in  passing,  whether  we  do  not  stand 
face  to  face  with  a  danger  now  threatening  our  higher  schools  of  learn- 
ing. In  the  aim  to  secure  the  highest  style  of  instruction,  there  is  i 
tendency  to  fill  each  chair  with  one  who,  in  that  line  of  study,  has  shown 
special  ability  in  investigation,  or  has  made  some  contribution  to  human 
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knowledge.  What  else  he  knows  or  fails  to  know  is  hardly  brought  into 
the  question.  He  may  lack  that  breadth  of  thought  which  is  necessary 
for  the  best  and  safest  impression — may  not  be  competent  to  put  his  own 
science  into  its  true  position  in  the  circle  of  sciences.  To  his  own 
thought,  it  does  not  stand  in  its  true  relations.  Is  there  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  resultant  of  these  unadjusted  and  conflicting  forces  in 
the  university  will  be  the  self-consistent  and  symmetrical  culture  essen- 
tial to  true  manhood  ?  The  danger  may  not  be  pressing,  but  the  fact 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  most  wholesome  teaching  comes 
from  the  fullest  and  broadest  culture. 

In  the  work  of  elementary  teaching,  no  such  high  demand  can  be 
realized,  but  the  aim  of  every  teacher  should  be  to  add  to  his  acquisi- 
tions and  enlarge  his  field  of  thought. 

The  mistake  of  seeming  to  know  instead  of  knowing,  will  be  made  only 
by  superficial  natures.  All  such  seeming  in  the  teacher  defeats  its  own 
aim.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  show  of  learning.  Such  an  effort 
betrays  weakness.  An  abundance  of  utterance  is  not  called  for.  Over- 
much talk  is  a  hindrance  and  not  a  help.  It  is  well  that  the  pupil  should 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  teacher  has  not  told  all  he  knows. 
Reserved  force  is  by  no  means  wasted  force.  A  great  display  of  wisdom 
is  sometimes  depressing  to  the  pupil.  The  contrast  of  such  wealth  with 
his  own  poverty,  is  painful  and  oppressive.  It  would  be  wiser  to  bring 
out  the  treasures  sparingly.  I  remember  two  friends  of  my  youth, 
young  men  of  force  and  promise,  with  whom  I  occasionally  passed  an 
hour.  From  the  visit  with  one  I  always  returned  to  my  room  with  a 
profound  sense  of  his  ability,  and  of  my  own  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. The  other  had  the  tact  to  bring  out  whatever  was  in  myself 
apparently  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  certainly  to  mine.  From  that 
day  to  this  these  two  have  stood  to  me  as  representatives  of  different 
types  of  teachers.  A  pupil  may  sometimes  need  to  have  his  conceit 
reduced  by  an  overpowering  impression  of  the  ability  of  his  teacher, 
quite  as  often  he  needs  to  be  saved  from  any  painful  contrast,  and  en- 
couraged by  his  teacher's  appreciation  of  what  is  in  him.  No  teacher 
can  know  too  much ;  but  only  rarely,  if  ever,  should  he  overwhelm  his 
pupil  with  his  knowledge. 

Skill  in  organization  and  general  discipline  is  an  essential  element  in  a 
teacher's  personal  possessions.  The  best  intentions  and  abundant  gifts 
are  often  rendered  nugatory  by  the  want  of  this  power.  To  be  able 
to  manipulate  a  school,  with  a  wise  adjustment  of  all  its  parts  and  move- 
ments, so  as  to  prevent  friction  and  disorder,  is  a  peculiar  gift  or  acqui- 
sition not  within  the  reach  of  all,  yet  a  teacher  can  not  succeed  without 
a  fair  measure  of  this  power.  High  character,  abundant  learning,  and 
all  other  graces  combined  will  avail  little  without  administrative  ability. 
The  school  is  a  mechanism  and  the  teacher  is  the  engineer.  He  must 
comprehend  his  machine  or  it  will  run  away  with  him,  or  escape  from 
his  control.  The  school  can  not  manage  itself.  Its  only  unity  lies  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  teacher.  He  is  the  organizing  force.  There  are 
doubtless  principles  that  have  permanent  value,  and  methods  of  arrange- 
ment that  are  better  than  others ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  any  sys- 
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tem,  in  all  its  detail,  is  absolutely  best.  That  is  relatively  best  through 
which  the  teacher's  personal  power  can  work  most  eflectively.  Every 
successful  teacher  succeeds  in  his  own  proper  character.  He  must  act 
himself,  or  he  can  not  act  well.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  mistake  for 
young  teachers  to  take  on  the  methods  and  measures  of  older  teachers 
whom  they  admire.  The  danger  is  that  these  methods  will  not  be  at  all 
adapted  to  their  nature  or  their  experience.  Young  David  was  wiser 
when  he  laid  a.side  Saul's  armor  and  retained  his  sling  and  the  five 
smooth  stones  from  the  brook.  In  later  years  he  doubtless  girded  on 
the  armor  of  the  warrior.  Would  it  not  be  in  harmony  with  this  idea 
to  adopt  certain  elementary  principles  of  organization  and  discipline,  and 
leave  a  margin  for  the  operation  of  each  teacher's  special  tastes  and  gifts, 
to  afford  greater  freedom  of  personal  movement?  True,  the  system  of 
schools  would  be  less  perfect  as  a  mechanism.  It  would  be  more  difficult 
to  give  a  report  of  the  schools  in  the  form  of  tabulated  statistics,  or  to 
compare  one  school  with  another  as  to  numerical  results.  So  an  orphan 
asylum  is  much  better  systematized  than  an  ordinary  family,  and  we 
express  our  admiration  by  saying  that  it  moves  like  clock-work,  still  the 
ordinary  family  is  better  than  the  orphan  asylum  for  bringing  up  chil- 
dren. We  fall  back  upon  the  orphan  asylum  when  the  family  breaks 
up.  But  you  can  get  statistics  from  the  orphan  asylum — not  very  satis- 
factory ones  from  the  family. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  undervaluing  organization  and  system  in 
schools.  I  only  ask  that  organization  should  be  kept  in  its  place — made 
subordinate  to  the  es.sential  welfare  of  the  scholar,  and  to  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher.  We  should  never  forget  that  it  is  not  in  itself 
an  end.  The  machine  is  not  constructed  for  the  sake  of  its  own  beautiful 
movement,  nor  for  the  sake  of  registering  accurately  how  many  revolu- 
tions its  different  wheels  make  in  a  given  period.  If  I  mistake  not,  I 
have  sometimes  fallen  in  with  a  teacher  working  in  a  thoroughly  organ- 
ized system  of  city  schools,  who  had  consciously  or  unconsciously  ac- 
cepted the  work  of  turning  the  crank  at  which  she  had  been  stationed 
for  the  sake  of  grinding  out  averages  and  percentages  for  the  report  to 
the  superintendent.  A  stronger  teacher  in  the  same  situation  would 
not  have  succumbed  to  the  machinery.  She  would  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  it  as  the  instrument  of  her  power,  and  vitalized  every  portion 
of  it  with  her  own  personality.  The  spirit  of  the  living  creature  would 
have  been  in  the  wheels.  But,  unless  I  am  misinformed,  some  of  the 
most  successful  teachers  ifi  our  state  prefer  to  drop  the  complex  arrange- 
ments of  the  system  and  work  their  schools  by  a  simpler  method,  the 
outgrowth  of  their  own  taste  and  judgment  and  experience.  How  far 
such  freedom  of  arrangement  can  be  safely  indulged,  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  by  experiment.  The  higher  the  character  of  the 
teachers,  the  more  elastic  the  organization  might  be.  The  highest  style 
of  teaching  will  be  secured,  when  teachers  shall  be  competent  to  shape 
the  school  greatly  aftet  their  own  thought,  so  that  the  details  of  arrange- 
ment shall  be  the  outgrowth  of  their  own  personal  character,  and 
adapted  to  their  own  uses.  This  view  may  be  rather  ideal  than  practi- 
cal, but  ideals  may  be  entertained  for  what  they  are  worth. 
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Once  more,  a  character  combining  the  various  elements  set  forth,  integ- 
rity, humanity,  true  discernment  of  proprieties  and  relations,  and  self- 
control,  will  add  the  crowning  spiritual  grace — a  sense  of  things  unneen — 
wll  be  truly  and  profoundly  religious.  I  use  the  term  in  no  narrow  or 
sectarian  sense,  but  as  implying  that  recognition  of  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
'which  our  human  weakness  and  dependence  calls  for — that  thought  of 
God  and  of  his  rights  and  claims,  which  moderates  human  passion  and  in- 
spires and  sustains  all  human  excellence.  The  teacher's  resources  of  per- 
sonal influence  and  power  are  utterly  inadequate,  except  as  he  draws  from 
this  ever-living  fountain.  The  religious  element  is  too  potent  in  human 
nature  to  be  left  out  of  account  in  the  close  relationships  and  the  com- 
mon interests  of  teacher  and  pupils.  Children  are  constitutionally  re- 
ligious, and  the  great  majority  have  the  religious  sentiment  more  or  less 
developed  by  education.  It  is  a  forced  and  unnatural  condition,  I  might 
say  an  impossible  one,  to  pass  in  utter  silence  the  great  facts  to  which 
the  religious  nature  corresponds.  It  would  be  a  grave  neglect  in  our 
systems  of  education  to  make  no  provision  for  this  great  want,  and  a 
grave  loss  to  make  no  appeal  to  the  religious  sentiment  in  bringing  to 
bear  upon  the  young  the  forces  which  are  to  shape  the  character  and . 
life.  For  teachers  and  pupils  to  read  together  such  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  set  forth  the  elementary  duties  and  facts  of  religion,  and  to  ex- 
press their  common  want  in  prayer,  would  seem  most  natural  and  most 
helpful ;  and  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall  at  length 
come  generally  to  accept  so  much  of  religious  observance,  as  appropriate 
to  the  public  school,  called  for  alike  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  and  Jew. 
But  no  restriction  can  rule  out  the  beneficent  power  of  religious  truth 
working  in  the  character  and  life  of  the  teacher.  His  consciousness  of 
God  and  respect  for  his  w^ill  must  necessarily  diffuse  itself,  and  thus  all 
that  is  valuable  in  this  personal  influence  will  be  reinforced  and  sus- 
tained and  exalted. 

These,  fellow  teachers,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  forces  at  our  control 
in  the  work  we  are  called  to  do.  To  use  these  forces,  and  to  do  well  the 
work,  requires  self-denial  and  consecration.  No  work  enlists  more  fully 
all  the  powers,  or  makes  larger  demands  upon  the  energies  and  life,  or 
brings  richer  returns  in  present  satisfaction  and  in  final  result. 

Mr.  John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  then  read  the  following 
paper  on — 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOL    QUESTION. 

All  the  indications  are,  that  the  question  of  state  education  is  to  be 
again  re-argued.  The  causes  that  have  led  to  this  unsettled  condition  of 
the  public  mind,  time  does  not  permit  me  to  consider.  It  is  sufiicient 
to  say,  in  passing,  that  perhaps  in  no  period  of  the  world's  history  has 
there  been  such  a  questioning  of  old  beliefs,  such  a  wild  chaotic  drifting 
of  opinion  upon  all  the  subjects  ranging  themselves  under  the  category 
of  the  so-called  science  of  sociology.  • 

The  enemies  of  state  education  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes: 
(1)  Those  who  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  province  of  the  state  to  edu- 
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cate  at  all ;  and  (2)  those  who,  while  admitting  it  to  be  the  duty  of  tlie 
state  to  educate  its  citizens,  would  confine  that  education  within  very 
narrow  limits. 

As  against  the  first  class, — though  the  refutation  of  its  theory  does  not 
fall  specifically  within  the  scope  of  my  present  subject, — I  trust  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  reproducing,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  the  line  of 
reasoning  presented  on  another  occasion,  and  with  which  some  of  you 
are  doubtless  already  familiar. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  old  skeleton,  called  the  police  theory  of  the 
powers  of  government,  and  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  ^s  a  controlling 
element  into  the  management  of  the  complex  civil  affairs  of  a  great  and 
enlightened  nation,  as  though  it  were  a  living  force,  might  well  call 
forth  the  derision  of  all  men  capable  of  even  the  most  simple  efforts  of 
thought,  were  not  such  an  attempt  likely  to  be  followed  by  serious  con- 
sequences. 

What,  then,  is  a  state  ;  and  what  are  its  functions  ?  A  state  is  a  politi- 
cal community  or  nation.  The  machinery  by  which  this  community 
accomplishes  the  purposes  of  its  organization  is  called  its  government. 
This  government  rightly  exists,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  or 
whatever  may  be  its  form,  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state.  Perhaps  no  better  definition  of  its  general  functions  can  be  given 
than  that  it  is  to  promote  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
And  it  is  certain  there  is  no  fixed  form  of  government  which  shall 
always  best  secure  this  end.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  forms  of  govern- 
ment for  different  peoples  will  var}'  with  the  varying  circumstances  of 
those  peoples.  One  can  readily  imagine  that  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment for  a  rude  and  savage  tribe,  would  be  that  of  a  despotic  chief, 
whose  absolute  power  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  band  the  repellent 
elements  together,  the  unifying  force  of  one  will  overcoming  the  diver- 
gent forces  of  many  wills.  It  has,  indeed,  often  .been  found  necessary 
with  people  of  high  intelligence  and  the  most  liberal  forms  of  govern- 
ment, in  times  of  great  internal'  commotion  or  of  threatening  dangers 
from  without,  to  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual. 

For  a  state  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  rude  tribe  just  sup- 
posed, but  the  masses  of  whose  people  are  yet  ignorant,  the  best  form  of 
government  is  undoubtedly  the  one  whose  powers  are  wielded  by  the 
most  intelligent  citizens  only.  A  monarchy  of  limited  powers  is  the 
most  common  of  these  forms. 

But  all  the  forms  of  government  which  are  either  wholly  or  in  part 
despotic,  are,  as  I  hold,  but  preparatory  to  that  highest  and  best  form 
of  government  wherein  every  citizen  has  a  voice — ^a  form  which  presup- 
poses for  its  permanency  a  general  diffusion  and  large  variety  of  knowl- 
edge. When  we  reflect  how  complicated  and  knotted  is  the  web  of  the 
thousand  interests  which  cross  and  recross  each  other  in  every  possible 
direction  in  a  great  nation  of  modern  civilization,  with  its  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  and  the  yet  higher  ones  of 
knowledge  and  culture,  no  fiber  of  which  web  can  be  touched  without 
affecting  all  the  others,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  none  bat 
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the  most  caltared  peoples  are  capable  of  the  management  of  the  affairs 
o£  state. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that  there  is  no  absolute,  abstract  form 
of  government  which  is  best,  and  which  may  be  applied  to  a  state,  what- 
ever the  circumstances  of  that  state,  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  pro- 
mote its  welfare  better  than  any  other  form.  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
one  who  is  willing  to  learn,  either  from  history  or  philosophy,  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  form  of  government  which  is  best  fitted  to  the  wants  of 
any  people  will  always  depend  upon  the  condition  of  that  people.  In 
other  words,  governments  have  their  various  stages  of  development, 
leading  up  from  that  of  the  independent  marauding  chief  to  the  most 
liberal  democracy.  If  this  is  true,  how  little  weight  should  attach  to 
the  opinions  or  statesmanship  of  him  who  attempts  to  lay  down,  ex 
cathedray  one  form  of  government  for  every  people.  How  much  less, 
then,  should  his  opinions  weigh  who  attempts  in  the  same  ex  cathedra 
manner,  to  determine  the  special  functions  of  the  state.  And  yet  men 
to  be  respected  for  their  learning  and  motives  have  done  both.  It  only 
shows,  however,  how  strong  are  the  influences  of  the  traditions  of  party 
or  of  a  philosophic  sect.  Says  one  of  our  own  distinguished  citizens  on 
this  point,  with  a  courageous  plainness  new  to  most  of  the  present  gen- 
eration :  "It  [the  state]  is  a  contrivance  to  protect  us  in  our  persons  and 
property,  and  keep  the  peace  by  police  regulations.  That  is  all."  "  The 
state  is  an  organization  for  a  definite,  limited  object,  and  does  not  en- 
deavor by  any  agency  peculiarly  its  own  to  make  a  man  good  or  hap- 
py." "  The  state  is  a  preventive,  compulsory  remedy — a  remedy  of 
force — using  the  scaffold,  chain,  and  prison  houses  in  order  to  prevent 
crime  and  preserve  peace  and  quiet."  "  It  is  a  proper  and  needed  con- 
trivance to  keep  one  man  off  another,  suffering  him  while  he  is  passive, 
to  mock  at  religion,  trample  upon  morality,  and  indulge  all  manner.of 
evil  dispositions.  It  does  not  reform ;  it  does  not  eradicate  evil — it 
merely  restrains  it."  To  express  his  idea  in  different  words:  the  state 
is  absolutely  indifferent  as  to  whether  virtue  or  vice  shall  triumph.  It 
can  apply  no  motive  to  prevent  a  man's  becoming  a  murderer,  except 
the  fear  of  the  hanging  it  threatens  for  the  slaying  of  his  fellow.  It  can 
do  nothing  to  teach  men  honesty ;  it  can  only  provide  the  prison  house 
for  the  thief.  According  to  /this  theory,  instead  of  being  a  beneficent 
institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  the  community,  by 
leading  its  members  into  the  ways  of  wisdom,  the  state  is  a  dreadful 
ogre,  whose  sole  office  it  is  to  hunt  down  and  devour  criminals. 

Now  I  venture  the  assertion — ^and  appeal  to  history  for  its  confirma- 
tion— that  no  civilized  state  was  ever  conducted  on  such  a  basis ;  neither 
is  it  possible  that  it  should  be.  Such  a  notion  of  a  state  might  be  enter- 
tained with  consistency  by  a  Ghengis  Khan  or  a  King  of  Dahomey,  but 
our  thousands  of  years  of  civilization  have  availed  us  little  if  we  have 
advanced  in  our  theory  of  government  no  further  than  this. 

We  may  ask  those  who  hold  this  police  theory  of  government,  with- 
out discourtesy  we  trust,  where  they  find  the  exact  limitations  of  the 
powers  of  the  state,  which  they  lay  down  with  so  much  confidence  ? 
Are  their  broad  lines  found  in  nature,  in  philosophy,  or  in  history  ? 
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They  are  found  in  none  of  them,  and,  for  the  very  good  reason,  there 
are  no  such  lines.  This  theoretical  scheme  of  the  state  is  spun  out  of 
the  hrain  of  its  advocates — and  how  wild  and  absurd  such  theorizing 
statesmanship  may  become,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  speculations  of 
the  father  of  the  positive  philosophy  and  some  of  his  followers. 

But  are  there,  then,  no  limitations  of  the  powers  of  the  state?  There 
certainly  are.  But  where  those  limitations  shall  be  found  will  depend, 
as  has  been  said,  upon  the  condition  of  its  people.  It  may  be  stated,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  state  should  allow  the  largest  liberty  to  the  citizen 
consistent  with  the  highest  general  welfare  of  the  community.  This  broad 
freedom  for  the  citizen  is  based  on  the  principle  that  a  community — set- 
ting aside  differences  of  natural  advantages — will  be  strong,  prosperous, 
and  happy,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  individuals  composing  it,  and  that  this  development  is  im- 
possible without  freedom.  That  th'e  freedom  of  the  individual  should 
be  thus  restricted  is  on  the  principle  that,  where  there  is  any  conflict  of 
interests,  the  right*  of  the  one  must  give  way  to  the  rights  of  the  many. 

How,  then,  shall  we  ascertain  that  nice  adjustment  of  means  by  which 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  highest  welfare  of  the  state  shall  be 
brought  into  a  just  equilibrium?  Most  assuredly  not  by  glittering  ab- 
stract generalities,  having  no  other  foundation  than  the  traditional  pre- 
judices or  the  fertility  of  the  imagination  of  him  who  utters  them.  It 
can  only  be  found  by  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  nations,  and  by 
applying  the  experience  thus  gathered,  in  the  light  of  a  true  philosophy, 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  political  community. 

The  doctrine  that  the  state  is  a  mere  contrivance  to  keep  one  man  off 
another,  and  that  all  its  powers  are  merely  of  police,  has,  then,  its  war- 
rant nowhere,  either  in  the  domain  of  history  or  philosophy.  The  state 
is  not  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  scaffold,  chain,  and  prison  houses  in 
order  to  prevent  crime  and  preserve  peace  and  quiet.  Humanity  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  cry  out  against  such  a  doctrine.  The  state  does  just 
what  the  opponents  of  a  public-school  system  say  it  has  no  right  to  do. 
It  institutes  means  to  train  the  intellect  and  moral  perceptions  of  its 
citizens.  It  does  not  stand  by  in  utter  helplessness  until  the  man  has 
become  a  thief,  and  then  seize  and  thrust  him  into  prison,  but  its  ener- 
gies are  directed  to  train  him  to  respect  the  rights  of  property  and  be- 
come an  honest  man.  It  does  not  wait  until  the  assassin  has  plunged 
the  knife  into  his  victim's  heart,  and  then  attempt  to  remedy  what  is 
irremediable  by  taking  the  criminal's  life  in  turn,  but  strives  to  educate 
him  in  the  great  moral  law  that  permits  no  murder.  And,  in  general, 
its  aim  is  to  prevent  crime  rather  than  to  punish  it. 

To  assert  that  the  state  is  divested  of  all  rightful  power  to  carry  out 
this  humane  object,  would  be  a  monstrous  solecism.  It  is  true  that  after 
having  exhausted  all  legitimate  efforts  to  prevent  crime,  the  state  may 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  scaffold,  the  chain,  and  prison  houses  for 
the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  its  citizens,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  and  quiet;  but  it  will  be  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  not 
a  preferred  one.  To  chain  a  thief  by  the  leg  or  shut  him  up  in  prison 
to  protect  property,  or  to  punish  a  homicide  by  imprisonment  or  hang- 
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ing  to  protect  the  persons  of  the  members  of  society,  or  to  preserve  the 
public  peace  and  quiet  by  the  constable's  club,  are  coarse  and  vulgar 
means  of  obtaining  a  desirable  end,  and  not  more  coarse  and  vulgar  than 
partial  and  ineffective.  Such  means  savages  use  more  effectively  than 
civilized  men.  The  state  that  relies  upon  them  alone,  no  diiference 
"what  its  form  of  government,  is  destined  to  speedy  ruin. 

The  moral  forces  are  those  most  constant  and  sure  in  their  operations 
on  society ;  and  they  are  the  forces  upon  which  every  well-ordered 
state  must  chiefly  rely.  The  generation  and  direction  of  these  forces  it 
dare  not,  if  it  so  desires,  leave  to  chance  or  the  caprice  of  its  citizens. 
Every  good  and  stable  government  presupposes  intelligent  and  moral 
government;  and  the  greater  the  intelligence  and  the  higher  the  moral- 
ity, the  better  and  more  stable  the  government.  But  in  a  state  wherein 
the  whole  people  participate  in  the  government,  the  demand  for  a  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  intelligence  and  morality  is  most  imperative,  since  the 
elements  of  disintegration  are  vastly  augmented  by  the  increased  num- 
ber of  conflicting  individual  interests,  which  become  through  the  ballot 
active  factors  in  civil  aflairs. 

If  my  argument  thus  far  is  a  logical  one,  then  the  theory  that  educa- 
tion is  not  one  of  the  functions  of  the  state,  falls  to  the  earth,  being 
based  on  nothing  but  dogmatic  assertion. 

But  those  who  boldly  assume  the  responsibility  that  logically  follows 
from  their  theory  of  the  function  and  powers  of  the  state,  are  not  the 
most  dangerous  foes  to  our  public  school  system ;  these  foes  are  they 
who  would  kill  it  out  at  the  top ;  they  who,  while  acknowledging  the 
right  of  the  state  to  educate,  still  hold  that  this  education  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  merest  rudiments  of  learning.  These  foes  to  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  education — ^most  of  them  honest  in  their  convictions  I  doubt 
not — are  too  often  found,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  among  the  most  intelligent 
of  our  citizens,  even  among  educators  who  deservedly  stand  high  in 
their  profession.  An  attack  upon  higher  public  instruction  has,  within 
a  year,  been  made  all  along  the  line.  The  war  opened  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  from  there,  taken  up 
by  the  press,  has  been  pushed  into  almost  all  the  states  of  the  Union. 
And  it  is  particularly  discouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  best  possible 
education  for  the  whole  people,  to  find  a  force  that  does  bo  much  to 
form  and  control  public  opinion,  arrayed  with  such  singular  unanimity 
upon  the  wrong  side. 

According  to  the  principles  just  established,  the  question  of  how 
much  a  state  shall  educate,  is  dependent,  as  are  the  limitations  of  its 
powers,  upon  its  circumstances.  A  wealthy  state  or  community  should 
educate  more  than  a  poor  one.  Not  that  an  extended  education  is  not 
just  as  valuable  and  necessary  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former,  but  because 
the  poor  community  has  not  the  means  to  secure  it.  A  great  and 
wealthy  city  can  well  aflfbrd  to  support  a  system  of  high  schools  with  a 
curriculum  of  studies  as  extended  as  was  that  of  most  American  col- 
leges a  few  years  since,  and,  in  addition,  to  build  up  for  the  benefit  of  its 
citizens  a  great  free  university ;  and  her  highest  interests,  both  moral 
and  material,  demand  that  she  should  do  so.    Smaller  and  less  wealthy 
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towns  can  affordMo  go  no  further  than  the  high  school,  while  country 
districts  will  be  compelled,  as  a  general  thing,  to  content  themselves 
with  that  extent  of  learning  comprehended  in  a  good  grammar  school 
course.  But  even  in  the  case  of  these  last,  there  is  no  absolute  line  at 
which  we  can  say,  "Thus  far  and  no  farther."  No;  far  distant  be  the 
time  when  nothing  shall  be  taught  in  the  country  schools  beyond  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography.  It  is  too  true  that  a 
little  learning  %%  a  dangerous  thing,  if  it  lead  its  possessor  to  be  content 
with  his  meager  portion.  No  soul  ever  grew  to  generous  proportions  on 
such  slender  provender.  To  make  the  country  schools  the  living,  ener- 
gizing force  they  are  capable  of  becoming,  they  must  have  in  them  a 
higher  element — ^a  thought-awaking  element — that  the  branches  named 
can  not  give.  Though  I  can  not  speak  with  certainty  on  the  point,  I 
fear  the  country  schools  are  degenerating  in  this  respect.  Those  1  am 
well  acquainted  with,  seem  to  me  to  be  growing,  year  by  year,  more  en- 
tirely into  the  narrow  mould  of  the  grammar  school  course. 

My  memory  turns  back  with  pleasure  to  the  little  country  district  of 
my  boyhood's  home.  In  it  no  such  short-sighted  policy  prevailed. 
Among  the  youth  of  the  simple-minded  people  of  this  district  existed  a 
divine  hunger  for  knowledge,  created  by  what  influence  I  know  not, 
unless  it  was  the  little  library  of  wisely  selected  and  well  read  books 
that  had  an  abiding  place  among  us.  Our  elders,  though  not  learned, 
were  possessed  of  an  excellent  common  sense — possibly  the  result  of  a 
diligent  study  of  the  books  of  the  little  library.  Our  school  directors 
did  not  hunt  around  for  the  cheapest  teachers,  but  made  diligent  search 
for  the  wisest  ones ;  and  when  they  had  found  them,  instead  of  setting 
them  adrift  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  they  kept  them  for  years,— 
giving  them  the  warmest  places  by  their  firesides  in  winter,  and  a  warm 
corner  in  their  hearts  at  all  times.  Under  these  teachers  we  studied 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying,  and  natural  philosophy ; 
and  some  even  made  a  respectable  start  in  Latin.  Now  when  it  is 
known  there  was  not  a  parent  in  the  district  of  sufficient  wealth  to  send 
even  one  child  away  to  school,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  if  we 
had  not  obtained  a  knowledge  of  these  branches  at  home,  this  knowl- 
edge never  would  have  been  obtained  anyw^here.  I  can  not  say  how 
many  of  my  companions,  with  no  higher  education  than  the  district 
school  gave  them,  went  out  into  the  conflict  of  life's  arena,  and  fought 
their  way  up  to  honorable  and  useful  positions  ;  but  I  can  say,  that  the 
spirit  of  high  endeavor  there  engendered  has  not  gone  without  its  re- 
ward. Tlie  education  thus  gained,  crude  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  was 
the  result  of  healthy,  vigorous  work,  and  has,  with  most,  since  grown 
into  the  more  symmetrical  proportions  of  definite  knowledge  and  gen- 
erous culture.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the  district  to  which  I  refer  was 
an  exceptional  one.  Perhaps  it  was.  And  yet  I  can  not  doubt  there 
have  been  thousands  of  young  men  who  can  date  their  intellectual 
awakening  and  after  success  in  life  to  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches 
in  their  district  school. 

I  am  behind  no  one  in  the  advocacy  of  township  and  village  high 
schools ;  but  I  must  insist  that  where  the  population  is  too  sparse  for 
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these,  the  farmer's  boy  shall  have  a  chance  at  the  higher  education  in 
in  his  home  school. 

One  of  the  leading  arguments  urged  against  the  higher  public  educa- 
tion is  its  expense.  It  involves,  say  its  opponents,  a  burden  of  taxation 
too  intolerable  to  be  much  longer  borne.  This  was  almost  the  sole  rea- 
son brought  forward  by  the  friends  of  the  effort  to  cut  off  the  people  of 
Ohio  from  the  advantages  of  instruction  higher  than  the  elementary 
ones,  made  in  our  late  constitutional  convention — an  effort  which  re- 
sulted in  a  most  ignominious  failure,  as  it  deserved  to  do ;  for  such  an 
effort  would  have  stamped  an  indelible  stigma  upon  Ohio  and  placed 
her  below  the  meanest  carpet-bagger  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  true  we 
are  borne  down  by  taxes,  but  it  is  not  our  school  taxes  that  are  most 
severely  felt,  and  all  radical  retrenchment  in  that  direction  will  but 
add  to  the  load.  Our  civil  service,  state  and  national,  is  a  most  miserable 
failure.  The  money  collected  from  the  people  to  carry  on  the  go\ern- 
mcnt  is  not  so  much  stolen  by  dishonest  officials  as  it  is  squandered  by 
incompetent  ones.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  civilized  country  in  the  world 
where  so  much  public  money  is  wasted  through  ignorance.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  government  the  employment  of  ignorant  men  to  man- 
age public  affairs  may  have  been  a  necessity ;  it  now  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  virtue.  Have  we  not  as  members  of  congress  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  nations,  men  without  pretense  of  learning  and  culture  of 
any  sort ;  nay,  men  who  glory  even  in  their  rude  uncouthness.  And 
yet  they  are  expected  to  legislate  upon  some  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems that  can  tax  the  acutest  powers  of  the  best  trained  intellects. 

The  display  of  power  by  Germany  in  her  late  war  with  France  has 
excited  the  marvel  of  the  world.  And  this  power  has  been  looked  upon 
as  the  result  of  the  general  training  of  the  German  people  in  her  public 
schools,  her  compulsory  laws  for  school  attendance  giving  a  knowledge 
of  the  primary  branches  a  very  wide  diffusion.  But  if  we  examine  the 
subject  thoughtfully,  important  as  the  influence  of  this  general  training 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  another  more  pow- 
erful and  recondite  cause  operating  as  a  factor,  and  that  is  the  influence 
of  the  higher  education  which  permeates  every  department  of  govern- 
ment service.  There  the  gymnasium  and  the  university  is  brought,  so 
to  speak,  to  every  man's  door.  Earnest,  energetic,  crafty  brains  are  at 
work  in  original  investigation  in  every  department  of  human  knowl- 
edge. Learning  is  honored  everywhere,  and  there  is  no  other  door  that 
opens  into  the  higher  vocations  of  life.  There  it  is  an  honor  to  hold  a 
public  office,  for  offices  are  held  by  cultivated  men — offices  and  officers 
reflecting  mutual  honor  upon  each  other.  But  Germany  is  not  excep- 
tional in  this  matter.  Old  and  effete  China  (as  we  are  pleased  to  term 
her)  is  a  thousand  times  wiser  than  we  in  this  respect.  She,  too,  makes 
education  an  unvarying  condition  to  employment  in  public  affairs.  But 
when  we  attempt  by  a  civil  commission  to  ascertain  whether  candidates 
for  the  lower  grades  of  our  public  service  (we  have  never  had  the 
temerity  to  attempt  any  thing  of  the  sort  in  respect  to  the  higher 
grades)  possess  any  qualifications  for  the  positions  to  which  they  aspire, 
the  procedure  is  sneered  at  as  a  humbug  by  both  political  parties,  and 
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the  ignorant  "bummer",  as  usual,  comes  out  ahead.  If  our  govern- 
ment could  but  be  once  prevailed  upon  to  declare  by  a  sufficient  statu- 
tory enactment  that  it  should  be  possible  for  no  man  to  thrust  himself 
into  a  public  office,  without  the  education  necessary  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  we  should  have  but  little  need  to  cry  out  against 
taxes,  and  should  save  enough  from  the  present  waste  caused  by  the  in- 
competency of  ignorance  to  sustain  a  high  school  wherever  one  /is 
needed,  and  have  a  handsome  sum  left  over  for  the  establishment  of 
colleges  and  universities,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  moral 
gain  to  the  community  arising  from  the  total  destruction  of  the  whole 
army  of  professional  office-seekers.  We  may,  too,  cry  out  for  reform  in 
the  management  of  government  affairs  in  the  helpless  way  we  have  so 
long  been  doing,  but  unless  the  people  arise  in  their  might  and  demand 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  method  of  selecting  government  officers, 
then  is  our  destruction  as  a  nation  not  far  distant. 

Another  objection  urged  against  public  high  schools  is,  that  but  a 
small  portion  of  bur  youth  ever  pass  through  the  curriculum  of  study 
of  a  high  school  course,  and  thus  the  few  are  educated  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  This  is  unfortunately  true  at  the  present,  and  I  fear  will  be 
true  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  does  the  fact  that  these  schools  make 
a  higher  education  possible  to  every  youth  who  has  the  courage  to  labor 
and  battle  for  it  count  for  nothing?  I  dare  assert  that  this  opportunity 
given  to  the  poor  to  shape  themselves  to  nobler  forms  of  manhood,  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  road  to  such  manhood  lies  open  and  broad  to  the 
self-sacrificing  and  brave,  exerts  a  moral  force  to  lift  up  the  whole  com- 
munity to  a  higher  plane  of  thinking  and  living  that  will  far  outweigh 
the  expense. 

Besides,  an  equal  chance  to  all  is  but  justice.  We  should  remember, 
too,  that  the  best  society  is  constantly  recruited  from  below — from  the 
very  gutters  often.  Deep  down  in  these  lower  strata  lies  most  excellent 
material  of  manhood — tough,  strong,  and  enduring.  These  barefoot 
boys,  accustomed  to  hard  knocks,  self-reliant,  battle- waging,  when  their 
hearts  have  once  been  seized  upon  by  the  divine  hunger  for  knowing, 
grow  into  giants  whose  thoughts  and  words  fill  the  whole  earth.  Beside 
•them  the  sons  of  the  rich  have  but  a  slim  chance  in  life.  Shall,  then, 
the  cup  of  learning  be  thrust  aside  from  their  hungry  lips?  But  it  is  urged 
that  such  as  these  will  get  an  education,  however  scant  their  opportuni- 
ties, and  however  great  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  their  way,  without  any 
public  provision  for  it.  It  may  be  so,  but  some  of  those  who  listen  to 
me,  know  from  an  experience  most  bitter,  at  what  a  fearful  price  tri- 
umphs over  these  obstacles  are  won — at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  best 
years  of  life,  the  man  of  forty  having  acquired  with  infinite  pain  the 
knowledge  that  under  ordinarily  favorable  circumstances  he  should 
have  possessed  at  twenty. 

Let  me  repeat :  justice,  the  best  interests  of  society,  the  perpetuity  of 
free  institutions  ail  alike  demand  that  the  poor  boy  and  girl  should 
have  a  chance  in  life.  Cousin  has  well  said  :  ''The  human  soul  lives  in 
the  future.  It  is  ambitious  because  it  is  infinite.  Let  us  then  open  to 
it  a  progressive  career,  even  in  the  humblest  occupations.'*    And  if  we 
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are  to  consider  the  expense,  what  investment  of  money  can  afford  so 
rich  a  return  ?  He  contributes  most  to  the  material  wealth  of  a  country, 
who  sets  in  motion  the  inventive  faculties  of  its  people.  The  thinking 
artisan,  as  Emerson  has  it,  compels  all  the  forces  of  nature  to  labor  for 
him.  That  town  or  city  which  is  without  a  public  high  school,  works 
at  a  fearful  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  towns  and  cities  which 
pursue  a  more  liberal  policy.  That  fine  spiritual  essence  of  fiery  activity 
that  pervades  an  intelligent  community,  is  lacking  in  it.  Thoughtful 
people  never  move  into  it.  They  avoid  it  as  if  it  were  afflicted  with  the 
plague — and  it  is.  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  wish  to  board  it  in,  and 
write  "  finished "  on  every  wall,  let  them  abolish  its  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Suppose  Cincinnati  were  to  abolish  her  high  schools 
and  root  out  her  young  university,  where  would  she  stand  ten  years 
hence,  when  compared  with  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  St,  Louis?  I  think 
her  very  name  wouljj  be  almost  forgotten. 

I  am  brought  to  consider  another  class  of  objectors — they  who  profess 
to  fear  that  the  education  of  youth  in  high-school  studies  will  leave  us 
nobody  to  perform  manual  labor,  educated  people  considering  work  with 
the  hands  a  disgrace.  I  think,  however,  that  it  will  be  found  that  the 
respectability  of  any  branch  of  labor  has  always  depended  upon  the 
intelligence  and  character  of  the  people  who  performed  it.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  New  England  young  women  of  intelligence  and  from 
good  families  worked  in  cotton  factories,  and  felt  it  no  degradation  to  do 
80 ;  but  when  crowds  of  ignorant  and  unrefined  foreigners  were  brought 
to  work  by  their  side,  a  feeling  of  justifiable  pride  drove  the  Yankee 
girl  from  that  field  of  labor.  Intelligent  workers  will  make  any  sort  of 
honest  labor  respectable.  We  can  not  afford  to  have,  we  dare  not  have, 
an  ignorant  servile  class  in  our  country.  A  republic  must  not  permit 
its  citizens  to  settle  down  into  horizontal  strata  of  social  caste.  When 
they  have  done  so,  the  republic  will  be  one  in  name  only.  We  must  not 
have  one  kind  of  education  for  the  poor  and  another  for  the  rich. 

As  sustaining  this  position,  I  am  enabled  to  quote  ^he  words  of  a  gen- 
tleman not  in  our  profession,  who  ranks  among  our  ablest  thinkers : 
**  It  is  said  that  education  creates  a  distaste  for  manual  labor,  and  if  we 
keep  up  the  common  schools  we  shall  have  no  laboring  class.  It  was 
the  doctrine  of  feudalism,  it  was  the  doctrines  of  slavery  that  you  must 
have  a  degraded  class  in  order  to  have  a  laboring  class.  But  God  grant 
that  may  never  be  the  doctrine  of  my  country.  The  history  of  the  last 
four  centuries,  if  it  teaches  anything,  teaches  the  gradual  enfranchise- 
ment and  elevation  of  labor :  that  as  you  make  men  respectable,  you 
make  their  labor  respectable." 

I  shall  be  forgiven,  I  trust,  if  I  again  return  to  the  thought  that  the 
pressing  want  of  our  country  and  time  is,  that  the  higher  education 
should  be  extended  to  embrace  a  much  larger  number  of  our  people. 
The  educated  conscience,  the  cool  judgment  that  weighs  carefully  and 
adjusts  means  to  ends,  are  what  we  most  need ;  and  such  a  conscience 
and  judgment  are  attained  in  but  one  way,  and  that  is  by  a  high  and 
thorough  mental  training.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  training  can  stay 
and  beat  back  the  mighty  tide  of  demoralization  that  threatens  to  over- 
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whelm  our  country,  both  in  public  and  private  affairs.  Wild  and  spas- 
modic schemes  of  reform  are  futile  winds,  creating  scarcely  a  wave  on 
its  surface.  No  moral  code  can  be  imposed  upon  a  people ;  to  have  force 
and  permanency  it  must  be  a  growth  from  within. 

But  it  is  objected  by  the  advocates  of  the  police  theory  of  government 
as  opposed  to  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  paternal  theory,  that  if 
it  were  the  proper  function  of  the  state  to  educate  its  youth  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  its  means  will  warrant,  still  it  is  not  good  policy  for  it  to 
undertake  the  work ;  for  they  argue  that  when  any  institution  of  learn- 
ing is  much  needed,  that  need  will,  in  some  way,  be  supplied  without 
the  aid  of  the  state,  and  that  it  is  only  by  this  sort  of  self-help,  that  the 
**  noble  breed  of  free  and  independent  American  citizens  "  is  to  be  kept 
up.  This  objection,  notwithstanding  its  respectable  source,  is  too  puerile 
for  serious  refutation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  thati  where  insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  much  needed  they  are  always  supplied  by  pri- 
vate munificence.  The  history  of  the  different  states  of  our  own 
country  disproves  the  assertion  most  absolutely.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  not  true  that  ignorance  contributes  anything  to  the  number  or 
quality  of  the  noble  breed  of  "free  and  independent  American  citi- 
zens"— and  that  ignorance  would  be  the  portion  of  the  larger  part  of 
them,  if  they  were  compelled  to  rely  on  private  enterprise  to  furnish 
schools  for  their  education,  is  sufficiently  established.  The  fact  is  the 
fear  of  the  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  state  in  his  education  is  a  sort  of  superstition.  The  state,  in 
our  form  of  government,  is  not  some  tyrant  setting  above  us,  watchful 
to  snatch  from  us  our  liberties.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  work  of  our 
own  hand.,  and  we  can  unmake  as  readily  as  we  made  it  It  dare  play 
no  trick  with  our  freedom.  When  we  shall  feel  it  oppressive  at  any 
point,  at  that  very  point  we  shall  begin  to  operate  for  a  change. .  The 
true  way,  then,  to  perpetuate  "  the  noble  breed  of  free  and  independent 
American  citizens",  is  to  provide  for  each  such  an  education  as  will  give 
the  fullest  and  freaat  use  of  all  his  pow^ers.  Then  he  will  grow  up  such 
a  giant  as  none  will  dare  attempt  to  shackle  in  limb  or  thought,  and 
w^ithal  so  valorous  and  patriotic  a  citizen  as  that  his  country  shall  never 
want  a  defender  in  her  hour  of  need. 

I  can  not  conclude  without  saying  it  would  be  cowardly  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  not  our  high  schools  only,  but  that  our  whole  sys- 
tem, of  public  instruction  is  surrounded  by  many  perils.  Not  the  least 
of  these  perils  is  the  possibility — nay,  not  the  possibility  only,  but  the 
probability — that  the  system  may  be  captured  by  the  professional  poli- 
ticians and  all  its  machinery  be  used  for  partisan  purposes.  When  the 
system  shall  have  been  dragged  through  the  sewers  of  party  politics,  its 
white  garments  bespattered  by  their  loathsome  defilements,  there  is  im- 
minent danger  that  the  better  class  of  our  citizens  may  be  persuaded  to 
turn  to  some  other  sch,eme  for  getting  their  children  educated.  But  if 
our  teachers  stand  firm,  never  lowering  the  moral  standard  of  their  pro- 
fession, nor  suffering  the  standard  of  education  for  the  whole  people  to 
be  lowered,  but  advancing  it  to  nobler  heights  rather,  however  corrupt 
may  become  the  administration  of  afiairs  in  every  department  of  public 
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life,  and  however  much  we  may  be  cast  down  by  temporary  defeats,  I 
have  confidence  that  the  great  public  conscience  and  the  public  intelli- 
gence will  in  some  way  get  themselves  embodied  into  a  working  power 
that  will  drive  party  corruptions  out  of  the  school  system,  at  least,  with 
the  same  honest  and  divine  vehemence  that  drove  the  money-changers 
from  the  temple. 

DISCUSSION   OF   MR.    HANCOCK's   PAPER. 

Prof.  R.  H.  HoLBTiooK,  of  Lebanon  :  I  rise  for  the  first  time  before  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  I  do  so  now  with  very  great  deference  to 
the  older  persons  here,  who  have  studied  and  discussed  these  subjects. 
I  would  not  undertake  it  were  not  the  theme,  so  ably  discussed  in  the 
paper,  one  .of  considerable  interest  to  me  and  one  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted in  my  small  way  some  attention.  I  think  it  was  the  reading  of 
Spencer^s  papers  in  relation  to  education  that  roused  my  doubts  with 
reference  to  the  public-school  system  of  this  country,  and  the  effect 
which  they  have  produced  in  many  minds,  young  and  old,  and  which 
theme  I  was  led  to  look  into  more  carefully,  as  I  was  connected  with  a 
private  institution,  and  with  the  view  which  comes  from  that  side  of 
the  question.  Being  associated  with  those  who  love  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  this  country,  I  sympathized  deeply  with  that  side  of  the 
question,  and  I  undertook  a  careful  personal  investigation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  right  of  the  state  to  educate  and  the  limits  that  should  be 
set  upon  the  right  of  the  state  to  educate,  supposing  it  had  any  power 
granted  it  whatever.  My  first  query  was  with  reference  to  Spencer  and 
his  arguments,  and  on  that  I  settled  myself  I  think  pretty  well.  When 
I  remember  that  Spencer  is  an  Englishman  and  I  an  American,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  difference.  Spencer  is  a  subject  of  a  strong  government, 
in  which  the  ruler  or  rulers  gain  in  strength  and  power  over  the  ruled 
by  every  addition  which  is  made  to  that  power,  or  every  concesssion 
which  is  made  to  it  by  the  people,  And  in  which  the  people  or  subjects 
who  are  ruled  lose  in  their  power  by  just  as  much  as  they  surrender. 
In  such  governments  the  state  is  one  thing  and  the  people  another 
thing.  But  in  our  country  the  circumstances  are  entirely  changed.  I 
can  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  abstract  that  sufficiently  to  give  one  power  to 
the  state  and  another  to  the  people,  in  America.  I  am  the  state ;  you 
are  the  state.  It  is  not  the  man  in  power ;  it  is  not  the  controlling  man 
in  the  government ;  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  whatever  advantage 
may  be  given  here  in  America  to  the  state  as  an  entity,  is  given  to  me 
as  an  individual  of  that  state,  and  so  much  of  it  is  mine,  and  looking 
upon  it  in  that  way,  I  could  see  no  ground  for  fear  as  to  the  state  having 
too  much  power  in  this  connection.  I  can  not  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  state  and  its  people,  consequently  I  could  see  that  here,  as  I 
believe,  it  is  true  that  our  profession,  in  its  whole  w^ork  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, is  in  need  of  original  practical  investigation.  The  field  is  new,  and 
we  have  in  this  government  of  ours  just  as  much  to  solve  with  reference 
to  the  rights  of  the  government,  as  we  have  in  this  profession  of  ours  to 
solve  in  reference  to  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  It  is  a  question  of  ex- 
periment entirely,  a  question  of  practice,  and  no  one  can  deny  it 
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when  in  these  United  States,  or  in  any  one  state  of  these  United  States, 
it  has  been  proven  by  practice,  by  actual  experiment,  that  we  can  carry 
on  a  good  school  system,  an  efficient  school  system  economically. 
When  that  has  been  demonstrated,  what  need  have  we  of  further  ai^a- 
ment?  What  can  Spencer's  arguments  do  with  that?  What  bearing 
can  they  have  ?  His  logic  is  clear,  but  it  is  very  different  from  what  is 
here.  So  with  that  view  I  thought  I  would  look  into  our  school  system, 
and  see  whether  it  did  pay,  whether  it  was  economical,  and  about  two 
years  ago  I  undertook  the  hard,  tedious  job  of  taking  the  state  reports 
of  superintendents  throughout  the  United  States,  examining  them  care- 
fully, and  gettting  out  of  them  figures  which  bear  upon  this  work,  which 
represent  expenses,  putting  them  together,  and  comparing  them  as  far 
as  possible,  the  reports  being  such  as  they  are,  in  a  way  that  the  com- 
parison would  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  in  a  manner  to  obtain  the 
most  practical  solution  of  the  points,  and  get  them  out  in  such  a  way 
that  the  comparison  of  those  results  would  be  fair  at  least. 

The  discussion  which  is  likely  to  take  place  with  regard  to  statistics  at 
our  next  National  Association,  and  the  discussion  which  took  place  at 
the  National  Convention  at  Washington  a  few  months  ago,  exhibited 
pretty  clearly  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  this  matter  in  preparing 
statistics  of  states,  in  securing  material  for  practical,  useful,  and  reliable 
conclusions.    I  hope  that  our  State  Superintendent,  Mr.  Harvey,  who  is 
to  read  a  paper  or  make  a  report  at  the  next  National  Association,  will 
throw  some  light  uptfn  this  matter,  and  that  such  information  will  pro- 
duce some  results  for  good.     Knowing  the  difficulties  involved  in  such 
an  investigation,  I  yet  felt  willing  to  begin  it  and  to  obtain  whatever  re- 
sults I  might.    I  did  so.    There  were  many  other  items,  but  those  rela- 
ting to  the  percentage  on  population,  the  expense  per  pupil,  and  the 
length  of  the  school  year — those  three  points  I  thought  were  the  ones 
that  I  needed,  although  I  had  many  other  points  which  I  aasociated 
with  those  and  carried  into  my  calculations.     And  in  taking  the  reports 
of  the  difTerent  superintendents  of  the  country  (of  course  many  of  the 
southern  states  are  not  reported,  but  I  think  all  but  one  northern  stat-e, 
that  is,  Delaware)  and  comparing  them,  I  found  this  average — that  is,  in 
these  United  States  the  schools  were  continued  year  before  last  six 
and  nine-tenths  months,  and  in  those  schools  nineteen  per  cent  of  the 
population,  nearly  one-fifth,  were  enrolled,  and  each  one  of  those  en- 
rolled was  educated  at  an  expense  of  $10.60  per  year.    I  thought  that 
showed  our  school  system  was  not  very  expensive  at  least.    I  defy  any 
parent  to  put  a  pupil  in  school,  private  or  otherwise, — I  defy  him  to  find 
a  school,  in  which  he  could  keep  his  child  seven  months  at  a  cost  of 
$10.60.   I  think  the  investigation  determined  in  my  mind  that  our  school 
system  over  the  United  States  was  certainly  economical,  certainly  eflfect- 
ive,  if  it  got  one-fifth  the  population   into  the  schools.      It  is  cer- 
tainly efi'ective  from  another  standpoint.    The  average  attendance  on 
the  enrollment  throughout  the  United  States  was  sixty-three  per  cent. 
I  think  that  is  pretty  good.    Some  of  the  cities,  according  to  these  re- 
ports, have  an  average  of  ninety-eight,  ninety-two,  and  ninety  per  <ient^ 
but  I  do  not  believe  very  much  in  them.    If  a  state  or  city  or  town  rch 
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ports  sixty-five  or  seventy  per  cent,  I  have  some  faith  in  it.  If  they  run 
them  up  to  ninety-eight,  I  think  there  is  much  more  in  the  skill  of  get* 
ting  up  reports  than  in  getting  good  attendance.  Nineteen  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population,  not  of  the  enumeration,  were  enrolled. 

Having  settled  my  mind  with  regard  to  the  public  schools  generally, 
I  then  tried  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  expenses  of  the  publio 
high  schoola  Do  they  pay  ?  That  is  generally  the  argument  that  is 
made.  The  matter  of  the  rights  of  the  state  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  question.  Is  that  a  good  argument?  I  thought.  If  we  can  prove 
that  it  is  a  poor  argument  it  is  sufficient.  I  confined  myself  to  Ohio, 
and  I  think  rightly,  because  Ohio  stands  geographically  about  the 
middle  in  educational  matters  in  the  United  States.  It  stands  at  a  good» 
healthy,  creditable  average.  I  went  then  to  Minnesota,  and  took  the 
extremes,  as  I  thought,  for  the  materials  of  comparison. 

A  Member:  Did  your  first  statement  include  the  high  schools? 

Mr.  Holbrook:  Certainly.  It  was  not  confined  to  any  department, 
and  more  than  that,  in  those  expenses  I  did  what  I  have  been  accused 
of  being  wrong  in  doing.  I  did  not  omit  any  expenses.  1  put  down 
every  cent  that  has  been  expended  in  building  or  repairing  school  prop- 
erty of  every  kind.  I  put  down  all  the  money  that  has  gone  from  the 
people.  I  took  the  high  schools  of  the  whole  state  of  Ohio.  Ohio 
stands  well  in  the  matter  of  fullness  and  reliability  of  statistics,  a  fact 
known,  I  suppose,  to  our  lover  of  statistics,  Mr.  Henkle,  as  well  as 
others.  From  this  I  was  enabled  to  get  what  I  thought  was  a  fair  aver- 
age of  the  expenditures  in  the  high  schools.  I  found  that  throughout 
the  state  to  educate  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools  seven  months — 
for  that  is  the  average  of  the  school  year  (6.9  is  more  correct) — it  cost 
eighty  cents  per  week.  I  do  not  think  that  is  very  expensive  for  a  high 
school  education. 

Qi^ESTioN  BY  A  Member:  Is  that  on  the  enrollment,  or  on  the  attend- 
ance ?  • 

Mr.  Holbrook  :  On  the  enrollment.  We  have  that  all  the  time  in 
this  comparison.  I  took  that  because  it  is  a  figure  that  I  can  get.  At- 
tendance is  a  very  conflicting  sort  of  item,  but  the  enrollment  is  not  so 
conflicting,  though  enough  so.  I  took  the  average  grades,  though  I  do 
not  know  that  that  is  necessary  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  it  is  entirely 
correct  to  do  so.  In  the  private  school  with  which  I  am  connected  we 
charge  a  dollar  per  week,  which  is  very  low.  Other  normal  school  men 
thought  that  was  enough,  but  other  private  school  men  say  that  it  is  not 
enough.  You  could  not,  I  think,  get  tuition  at  Cincinnati  or  any  other 
place  at  that.  So  it  seems  that  the  result  of  my  figures  with  the  high- 
school  system  as  existing  in  this  state  is  that  it  is  very  economical. 
There  is  no  money  wasted.  It  is  efficient.  It  is  open.  It  is  free.  Con- 
sider a  moment,  friends,  the  result  if  our  high  schools  were  blotted  out- 
Just  think  of  such  a  thing!  It  is  perfectly  appalling.  Now  there  are 
opportunities  open.  When  we  consider  all  this,  and  that  it  is  so  cheap, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  need  be  no  further  argument  in  favor  of  high 
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schools.    I  expect  to  go  further — ^beyond  tho  high  schools.    You  notice 
that  it  gets  more  expensive  as  we  go  higher,  as  might  be  expected. 

Miss  Cakes,  of  Springfield :  All  who  think  upon  this  subject  should 
understand  that  the  state  of  sentiment  which  opposes  high  schools 
is  just  this:  It  is  not  the  cost  of  the  public  high  schools,  but  it  is 
the  fact  that  those  who  are  able  to  send  chlldten  to  private  schools,  are 
obliged  to  support  them.  They  do  not  wish  to  support  ihese  public 
high  schools  because  they  do  not  want  to  send  their  children  to  them« 
It  is  a  fight,  I  think,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  is  so  in  the 
town  from  which  I  come.  There  high  schools  have  been  voted  down 
once,  and  I  fear  will  be  again.  I  talked  with  the  gentleman  i^ho  inUo* 
duced  the  resolution,  and  his  argument  is  this,  that  the  people  who  can 
afibrd  to  give  their  children  a  high-school  education,  wish  to  send  th^n. 
somewhere  else.  If  people  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  high-school  edu"! 
cation  for  their  children,  they  ought  not  to  have  it  If  you  want  a  high- 
school  education,  pay  for  it,  is  the  argument.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
people  of  the  lower  class  should  understand  just  exactly  where  the 
point  is.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  know  that  this  is  the  animus  of 
those  who  do  oppose  the  high  schools.  A  man  ought  not  to  expect 
somebody  else  to  pay  for  his  education  ;  he  must  get  it  himself. 

Mr.  Cook  :  The  observation  of  the  lady  who  just  spoke  may  be  true  in 
regard  to  Springfield,  that  the  opposition  is  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  We 
have  a  large  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  it  may  arise  from  the  belief  that  the  high  schools  are  chiefly  at- 
tended by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  people.  A(y  attention 
was  called  to  that  fact  by  Mr.  White.  I  looked  qver  our  roll  with  the 
express  purpose  of  looking  at  that '  feature  of  it.  I  found  in  our  last 
graduating  class  of  twenty-five,  that  a  large  majority  of  those  who  grad- 
uated could  not  have  obtained  a  higher  education  except  in  a  free  high 
school.  The  parents  were  not*  able  to  givo  it  to  them.  Girls  were 
obliged  to  do  all  the  work  at  home,  and,  I  was  going  to  say,  take  care  of 
a  sick  mother  besides.  Such  was  the  case  with  one^  in  daily  attendance 
at  the  school.  The  opposition  is  not  entirely  oh  the  part  of  the  rich. 
There  is  another  opposition.  The  president,  I  believe,  has  noticed  it 
I  think  he  called  attention  to  it  in  his  address  on  this  subject.  It  is  on 
the  part  of  men  who  have  educated  themselves,  but  have  allowed  them- 
selves after  they  have  been  educated  to  be  drawn  into  narrow  ways, 
though  I  blush  to  say  it,  through  religious  sectarian  influences,  and 
those  persons  are  crying  out  fgr  us  to  stop  the  high  school  and  to  turn 
the  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  over  to  them,  and  they  will  educate 
them.  These  errors  show  themselves  since  the  last  national  convention 
more  than  ever  before.  The  question  has  not  been  thus  far  met  by  those 
of  our  educators  who  should  meet  it.  They  have  not  taken  the  stand 
that  they  ought  to  take,  although  educated  men  and  leaders  in  many  of 
our  denominations.  We  have  an  element  of  opposition  among  the  edu- 
cated classes — educated  in  a  certain  sense,  though  it  seems  to  me  in  a 
very  narrow  sense — ^and  those'men  are  not  willing  to  participate  in  the 
upholding  of  the  high  schools.    They  have  no  logic,  but  are  very  much 
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like  the  clergyman  who  was  beaten  in  an  argument  on  baptism.  When 
bis  arguments  were  all  gone,  he  said,  '*  I  was  educated  in  this  belief, 
and  I  will  stick  to  it  as  long  as  I  live,  if  there  is  not  a  particle  of  logic 
in  it." 

W.  H.  CouE,  of  Wilmington :  It  is  not  that  I  suppose  myself  to  under- 
stand this  question  better  than  anybody  else,  or  as  well  as  those  who 
have  discussed  it,  that  I  rise  to  make  any  remarks,  but  because  I  happen 
to  be  in  possession  of  some  facts  which  may  be  of  some  value  to  the 
Association  to  know.  There  have  been  objections  even  in  the  town 
schools,  of  which  I  have  had  charge  for  the  past  four  years,  to  the  high 
school,  and  among  these  objections  this  is  urged,  that  our  high  school 
does  not  prepare  those  who  go  through  its  course  of  study  to  enter  our 
colleges, — that  the  high-school  course  is  not  adapted  to  the  college 
eourse,  and  the  college  course  is  not  adapted  to  the  high  schools.  There 
are  gentlemen  who  support  these  schools  who  desire  to  patronise  them, 
bat  in  their  patronage  they  desire  to  prepare  their  boys  for  entering  col- 
lege. Now,  it  seems  to  me,  if  there  were  some  arrangement  made  by 
which  the  high  school  and  college  courses  could  be  adapted  to  each 
other,  that  at  least  one  ground  of  objection  to  the  high  schools  would  be 
removed. 

There  is  another  argument  which  has  not  been  ofTered,  and  which  is, 
I  think,  worth  being  mentioned  in  this  connection,  and  that  is,  the  op- 
portunity it  affords  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  the  better  to  teach. 
I  know  this  is  true  in  our  country  high  schools,  or  high  schools  in  small 
towns.  From  the  class  that  we  haVe  turned  out  from  our  school,  I  think 
nearly  one-half  have  entered  the  work  of  teaching,  and  I  thiak  they 
will  make  the  best,  or  among  the  best,  teachers  in  our  county.  Now  we 
can  not  in  Ohio  in  our  normal  schools  prepare  all  teachers  for  work  in 
these  schools,  and  we  must  look,  therefore,  to  the  high  schools  to  sup- 
ply our  teachers  with  higher  qualifications. 

In  regard  to  the  V)ther  matter,  the  opposition  of  the  religious  world,  I 
think,  with  all  due  deference  to  what  has  been  said,  that  this  opposition 
is  worthy  of  our  careful  consideration.  Does  the  charge  lie  against  the 
public  schools  of  Ohio  that  they  are  irreligious.  If  so,  we  must  cleanse 
ourseLires  and  beautify  our  work.  We  certainly  do  not  want  these  irre- 
ligious schools.  The  discussions  of  papers  that  have  been  read  here, 
breathe  another  sentiment,  and  we  can  not  claim  for  the  teachers  of 
Ohio  that  we  want  irreligious,  godless  schools,  for  the  very  papers  read 
here  in  this  hall  during  this  association  would  deny  it  If,  then,  the^e 
objections  do  lie  against  our  high  schools  and  public  schools,  let  us  make 
them  better,  and  in  this  way  remove  criticism  and  opposition. 

B.  B.  Hall,  of  Republic:  There  is  one  point  which  the  gentleman 
who  just  sat  down  mentioned,  which  I  would  like  to  hear  further  dis- 
cussed :  that  is,  the  relation  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  to  the  col- 
leges. Some  of  our  college  men  passed  a  resolution  to  receive  high- 
school  scholars  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  to  have  other  things 
make  it  up  as  an  equivalent.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  college 
men  here  as  to  what  have  been  the  results  of  that  movement.    What 
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is  the  character  of  the  preparation  which  onr  pnpils  get  in  the  high 
Bchools  to  fit  them  for  the  college  course,  and  whether  it  is  and  has 
proved  to  be  a  profitable  one  ?  Their  experience,  I  think,  would  assist 
all  in  that  direction. 

S.  D.  Barr,  of  Cleveland:  I  do  not  rise  to  discuss  this  question  now, 
bocause  I  know  all  are  anxious  to  go,  but  I  do  say  from  the  very  bottom 
of  my  soul,  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  leave  this  place  until  we  have  given 
this  question  such  a  shaking  as  it  never  has  received  in  this  country,  if 
we  can  do  so.  It  is  a  question  of  infinite  importance  to  ns  now.  I  do 
hope  most  earnestly  it  will  be  taken  up  this  afternoon.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  stay  here  a  month*,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  discuss  it. 

On  motion  of  I.  M.  Clemens,  of  Wooster,  the  committee  on 
place  of  next  meeting  was  requested  to  report  at  the  opening 
of  the  afternoon  session. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  called  for  by  G.  A.  Carnahan, 
of  Cincinnati.  Said  report  was  made  by  the  treasurer,  L.  S- 
Thompson,  of  Sandusky. 

On  motion  of  A.  B.  Johnson,  of  Avondale,  E.  E.  White,  of 
Columbus,  was  requested  to  explain  the  connection  existing 
between  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly. 

On  motion  of  E.  T.  Tappan,  this  subject  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  resolutions. 

On  motion  of  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Columbus,  the  committee  on 
nomination  of  oflBcers  was  requested  to  report.  The  chairman, 
R.  W.  Stevenson  of  Columbus,  reported  as  follows : 

President — A.  B.  Johnson,  of  Avondale. 

Vice  Presidents — W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont,  E.  E.  Spauldino,  of 
Painesville,  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  of  Cincinnati,  A.  T.  Wiles,  of 
Zanesville,  J.  F.  Lukens,  of  Portsmouth. 

Recording  Secretary — G.  N.  Carruthers,  of  Ghitlicothe. 

Correspond ing  Sccrctarg — L.  W.  Day,  of  Cleveland.  — 

Treamrer — L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Sandusky. 

Auditor — J.  S.  Wilson,  of  Gallipolis. 

Executive  Committee — For  three  years :  H.  M.  Parker,  of  Ely- 
ria,  Alex.  Forbes,  of  Cleveland.  For  two  years:  G.  A.  Carna- 
HAN,  of  Cincinnati,  Samuel  Findley,  of  Akron.  For  one  year: 
John  Ogden,  of  Worthington,  II.  B.  Furness,  of  TiiRn. 

Finance  Committee — C.  W.  Williamson,  of  Wapakoneta,  N.  M. 
McLaughlin,  of  McConnelsville,  H.  Bennett,  of  Franklin,  J. 
J.  Burns,  of  St.  Clairsville,  J.  M.  Goodspeed,  of  Athens. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Adjourned  till  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  convened  at  2^  o'clock  P.M. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  place  of  next 
meeting,  reported  that  invitations  to  meet  at  the  following 
places  had  been  received:  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Newark,  and  Xenia;  and  that  the  place  of  next  meet- 
ing be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  U.  T,  Curran,  of  Sandusky,  the  report  was 
amended  by  recommending  that  the  Executive  Committee  ar- 
range for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Put-in  Bay. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Hopkins,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Indiana,  was  introduced,  and  read  a  paper  on  "  County 
Supervision  in  Indiana."* 

On  motion  of  John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  a  recess  of  five 
minutes  was  taken,  after  which  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  addressed  the  Association  on  "  Art  Education  in  Bos- 

ton."t 

6.  S.  Ormsby,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  re- 
ported as  follows : 

1.  Resolved  by  the  Ohio  Teachers^  Associatioriy  That  thanks  be  tendered 
to  the  tJiembers  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  especially  to  its  chair- 
manj  Mr.  G.  A.  Carnahan,  for  the  excellent  programme  prepared,  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  business  made,  and  for  efforts,  though  una- 
vailing, to  secure  passage  to  and  from  the  Convention  at  reduced  rates 
of  fare ;  also  to  the  president  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Convention 
for  the  efficiency  with  which  they  have  discharged  their  several  duties. 

2.  Resolvedf  That  thanks  be  tendered  to  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop  for  the  ex- 
cellent essay  which  she  consented  to  read ;  to  the  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Hen- 

•  The  length  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  paper  and  the  large  amount  of  space  de- 
voted to  the  details  of  the  Indiana  system  induce  us  to  omit  its  publica- 
tion. It  will  appear  in  full  in  the  September  number  of  the  Indiana 
School  Journal,  with  an  obituary  notice  of  the  author  who  died  August 
16th,  of  congestion  of  the  brain. — Editor. 

tThis  address  was  not  written,  but  Prof.  Smith  agreed  to  prepare  a 
copy  for  publication,  if  we  would  furnish  him  a  phonographic  report  of 
the  greater  portion  of  his  remarks.  This  was  done,  and  the  following 
letter  explains  the  non-appearance  of  the  address : 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug,-  29,  1874. 

Dear  Sir  :  Prof.  Smith  has  been  very  seriously  ill  since  his  visit  to 
Put-in  Ba^,  and  is  now  away  from  home  recruiting,  so  that  the  delay  in 
sending  his  paper  has  been  in  a  great  measure  unavoidable.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  keep  him  awav  from  all  business. 

Tours  Resp'y, 

WiLUAM  Briqcml 
22* 
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deraon  and  to  President  James  H.  Fairchild  for  the  interesting  and  in- 
structive addresses  delivered  by  them  ;  also  to  Supt.  M.  B.  Hopkins,  of 
Indiana,  for  his  valuable  paper  on  "  County  Supervision  ",  and  to  Walter 
Smith,  of  Boston,  for  his  instructive  lecture  on  "Art  Education." 

3  Resolved,  That  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  representatives  of  the 
press  for  their  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

4.  Resolved,  That  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Put-in 
Bay,  the  Beebe,  and  the  Hunker  houses  for  their  generous  entertain- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Association  at  reduced  rates. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  commend  to  all  the 
teachers  of  the  state,  its  own  organ,  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
published  by  the  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  as  eminently  worthy  of  support^ 
and  that  the  teachers  of  the  state  be  urged  to  extend  its  circulation  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  of  Kentucky  invited  this 
Association  to  meet  with  the  Kentucky  Teachers'  Association, 
at  Mammoth  Cave,  in  August,  1875.  Mr.  Smart,  of  Indiana, 
invited  the  Association  to  meet  with  the  Indiana  Teachers' 
Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  of  Wooster,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  for  these  invitations. 

I.  M.  Clemens,  of  Wooster,  gave  notice  that  at  the  nej^t  meet- 
ing of  this  Association,  he  would  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  making  the  committee  of  communication  be- 
tween teachers  and  those  wishing  to  employ  teachers  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  this  Association. 

After  singing  the  Doxology,  the  Benediction  was  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  the  Association  adjourned. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  illness  of  the  editor  since  the  11th  of  August  has  prevented  his 
giving  but  little  personal  attention  to  the  editing  of  the  last  forms  of 
this  number.  All  items  of  educational  intelligence  are  necessarily  post- 
poned to  the  next  issue.  He  is  now  convalescent,  and  hopes  to  be  able 
to  edit  the  October  number,  giving  the  editorial  pages  their  usual  fullness 
and  variety. 

We  heartily  thank  the  many  friends  who  have  rendered  us  timely 

and  needed  assistance  in  the  raising  of  clubs  of  subscribers  in  the  teach- 
ers* institutes.  Will  superintendents  and  principals  be  so  kind  as  to 
call  the  attention  of  their  new  teachers  to  the  Monthly  ? 


THE 
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SPENCER  ON  EDUCATION  AND  MORALS. 

One  may  think  well  of  Herbert  Spencer  without  indorsing 
all  that  he  puts  forth  in  the  name  of  philosophy.  In  his  late 
chapter  on  "  Mental  Science  and  Sociology  ",  he  reiterates  his 
views  in  opposition  to  the  current  ideas  of  education  and  the 
control  of  educational  affairs  by  the  government.  He  makes 
two  leading  points,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows :  First,  that 
it  is  feeling,  not  "cognition'*,  which  produces  action;  and,, 
secondly,  that  education  by  the  government  relieves  the  pa- 
rents of  a  just  responsibility,  and  must  be  vitiating  both  in 
its  immediate  consequences  and  in  its  later  reactions. 

I.  The  example  which  Mr.  Spencer  gives  to  show  that  action 
proceeds,  not  from  cognition,  but  from  feeling,  certainly  does 
not  set  aside  the  moral  value  of  intelligence.  No  one  contends 
that  the  feeling  of  duty  is  commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
knowledge.  With  equal  intelligence  individuals  may  differ 
in  the  force  of  their  impulses.  What  we  believe  to  be  true  is, 
that  the  sense  of  duty  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  action — and  to 
right  action — when  associated  with  intelligence  than  when  it 
is  associated  with  ignorance.  The  value  of  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion to  action  may  be  best  seen  in  an  example  involving  un- 
equal measures  of  knowledge.  The  lout  who  is  sunning  him* 
self  on  the  bank,  and  has  not  sufficient  liveliness  of  imagina- 
tion to  put  himself  in  place  of  the  struggling  man,  and  who 
do^s  not  reflect  how  much  it  is  worth  to  be  conscious  of  a  noble 
action,  will  not  rise  to  the  heroism  which  the  emergency  de- 
23 
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mands.  And  any  way,  without  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  swimming,  it  would,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  suicide  to 
venture.  So  that  certain  accomplishments,  intellectual  and 
physical,  are  the  necessary  prerequsites  to  such  moral  action. 
Without  the  root  and  stem  there  can  be  neither  bloom  nor 
fruitage.  If  action  depeijd  on  feeling,  and  if  feeling  be  affected 
by  knowledge,  then  does  knowledge  influence  action.  The 
connection  is  none  the  less  complete  for  an  intervening  link. 
When  Mr.  Spencer  affirms  that  "  mere  cognition  does  not  affect 
conduct ",  he  virtually  denies  that  cognition  has  any  effect  on 
feeling  from  which  conduct  springs;  and  this  is  the  main 
pillar  of  his  argument  against  the  moral  worth  of  intellectual 
education. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  mere  rudiments  ,of  intellectual  education  to  develop  the 
moral  sentiments  direct ;  but  the  logical  error  here  consists  in 
giving  emphasis  to  a  point  which  is  not  in  dispute.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  are  directly  moral  in 
their  influence  on  character ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  they  are 
the  initiatory  steps  which  lead  to  the  manifold  avenues  of  cul- 
ture. If  Mr.  Spencer  were  selecting  the  soil  in  which  seed 
sown  should  take  rool  and  grow  into  moral  products,  he  would 
select  the  cultured  rather  than  the  uncultured  mind.  He 
would  expect  his  own  philosophy  to  fare  better  with  the  intel- 
ligent than  with  the  unintelligent ;  and,  moreover,  he  expects 
his  philosophy,  which  appeals  exclusively  to  the  intelligence, 
to  ultimate  in  results  which  are  moral. 

We  may  add  that,  in  logical  acts  of  the  mind,  whereby  error 
is  detected  and  truth  seized  upon,  there  is  involved  an  une- 
quivocal moral  element  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of 
character.  According  to  Spencer's  Philosophy  (Psychology, 
Vol.  I,  478),  cognition  and  feeling  take  their  origin  at  the  same 
time  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  are  throughout  but 
different  aspects  of  the  same  development.  There  is  no  escap- 
ing the  fact  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  elements  of  charac- 
ter act  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  that  out  of  this  mutual 
influence  springs  improvement.  This  is  the  very  reason  why 
despots  and  sectaries  are  not  willing  to  trust  purely  secular 
education — they  fear  its  influence  on  the  ideas  and  feelings  of 
duty ;  and  hence  they  labor  to  infuse  poison  into  the  educa- 
tional stream,  especially  at  its  source.    Fearing  the  influence 
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of  intellect  on  feeling,  they  labor  to  influence  intellect  by 
feeling. 

There  is  a  physilogico-moral  result  arising  from  the  habits 
which  are-necessary  to  intellectual  culture.  The  application 
l)y  which  the  intellect  is  disciplined  exalts  nervous  action,  re- 
fines the  sensibilities,  gives  delicacy  to  the  imagination,  and 
elevates  the  tastes  above  the  coarser  forms  of  emotional  enjoy- 
ment. To  the  mutual  action  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties as  a  veritable  "evolution",  must  we  ascribe  the  modern 
preeminence  in  humane  feeling  as  shown  by  the  decline  of  in- 
terest in  vulgar  and  cruel  sports,  by  the  general  improvement 
in  manners,  and  the  gentler  treatment  of  madmen  and  crimi- 
nals; and  so  marked  is  this  change  that,  while  the  brutal  per- 
secution of  men  once  gave  pleasure,  public  sentiment  now  de- 
mands that  the  very  beasts  shall  be  treated  with  all  possible 
kindness. 

It  is  true  that  intelligent  men  may  be  cruel  and  unprinci- 
pled ;  but  we  are  as  little  bound  here  as  elsewhere  to  give  up  a 
general  result  because  it  is  contravened  by  an  exceptional  ex- 
perience. Morality  has  a  bonded  interest  in  every  movement 
which  is  set  on  foot  for  the  promotion  of  intellectual  drill  and 
the  spread  of  knowledge.  Increased  self-study  is  one  of  the 
incidental,  if  not  direct,  results  of  increased  intelligence.  The 
more  we  know  of  ourselves  and  our  manifold  relations,  the 
more  clearly  we  realize  that  individual  welfare  is  best  promoted 
by  right  doing.  The  legitimate  fruit  of  this  cognition  would 
be  moral.  One  knowing  that  it  is  his  interest  to  maintain  the 
moral  control  of  his  impulses,  will  be  far  more  likely  than  the 
unthinking  man  to  a^Jopt  such  measures  as  will  afford  the  least 
possible  stimulus  to  the  baser  impulses,  and  the  greatest  possi- 
ble stimulus  to  the  higher.  It  does  not  affect  this  view  that 
the  impulse  may  prove  too  strong  for  the  moral  forces  which 
are  summoned  into  action  inconsequence  of  the  cognition;  we 
only  insist  that  the  cognition  has  a  moral  value  which  it  is 
unphilosophical  to  overlook. 

But  grant  that  this  goes  for  nothing;  that  the  feelings  have 
such  mastery  over  the  intellect  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  moral  in- 
fluence in  the  conduct  of  life,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned. Still  when  the  recognition  of  a  moral  rule  becomes 
the  property  of  a  community,  it  acquires  a  social  sanction 
through  which  individual  conduct  is  morally  coerced  (such  is 
human  nature)  into  conformity  with  the  rule :  and  thus  the 
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suppression  of  wrong  impulses  and  the  encouragement  of  right 
ones  tend  by  virtue  of  a  well-known  law  to  the  formation  of 
such  moral  habits  as  the  constitution  of  society  at  any  time 
demands.  Intelligence  has  here  a  double  moral  •  power.  It 
renders  the  opposition  to  wrong  doing  more  effective,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  more  likely  than  ignorance  to  have  the  cor- 
rect standard  of  right  doing.  The  sale  of  indulgences  and  the 
abuses  it  involved  were  accepted  as  well  enough  when  Europe 
was  in  intellectual  darkness,  but  when  sufficient  intellectual 
light  dawned,  energetic-  protest  was  made,  and  this  form  of 
priestly  immorality  was  brought  to  an  end.  If  the  people  of 
New  York  City  had  all  been  equally  destitute  of  intelligence 
with  the  masses  on  which  Tweed's  popularity  rested,  are  we  to 
suppose  that  justice  would  ever  have  overtaken  that  rich  dem- 
agogue? It  was  intelligence  that  looked  up  his  crimes  and 
the  proof  of  them.  It  is  intelligence  that  scoundrels  dread 
most.  If  Spencer's  teaching  did  not  render  it  necessary,  we 
need  not  repeat  that  there  is  no  hope  for  political  morality  but 
in  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  There  is  no  watching  where 
there  are  no  eyes  to  see. 

Equally  decided  are  the  moral  advantages  of  intellectual 
culture  in  the  social  sphere.  Those  with  little  real  knowledge 
who  have  never  learned  to  doubt  their  own  wisdom  are  always 
confident  they  foresee  results,  and  are  over-sanguine  of  what 
they  approve,  and  over-apprehensive  of  what  they  condemn, 
and  are  thus  ever  liable  to  fall  into  the  immoralities  of  bigotry 
and  fanaticism.  Toleration  and  Christian  charity  flourish 
best  in  an  intellectual  soil.  An  ignorant  person,  if  ever  so 
good,  is  apt  to  impute  a  sinister  origin  to  opinions  which  con- 
flict with  his  own  ;  and  to  believe  and  repeat  the  slander  he 
hears  of  his  neighbor.  A  person  of  intellectual  culture  may 
be  sufficiently  vicious  to  entertain  calumny ;  but  he  would  not 
dare  to  repeat  a  syllable  of  it  in  the  society  of  cultivated  peo- 
ple. The  sentiment  of  justice  gains  accuracy  of  direction  from 
intelligence,  and  thereby  is  developed  a  taste  which  favors  tol- 
erance in  general,  and  will  not  brook  the  social  habit  of  back- 
biting, so  common  among  the  ignorant.  Every  possible  view 
we  can  take  of  it  leads  us  to  agree  with  Huxley,  that  ignorance 
is  the  enemy  of  us  all  and  the  ignorant  man  dangerous. 

In  the  exuberance  of  his  argumentations,  Mr.  Spencer  ap- 
pears sometimes  not  to  be  quite  consistent.  This  opposition 
to  the  exercise  of  the  educational  function  by  government,  we 
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believe  to  be  a  misapplication  of  his  views  on  individual  sov- 
ereignty. History  shows  that  government  is  an  organism  of 
increasing  complexity,  in  accordance  with  Spencers  law  of 
Evolution.  Government  may,  therefore,  well  assume  the  edu- 
cational function  in  more  diversified  forms  than  ever;  <and  it 
"behooves  Mr.  Spencer  to  find  reconciliation  for  what  conflicts 
-with  current  increase  in  governmental  functions.  Again,  in 
the  chapter  referred  jjo,  he  maintains  that  the  reiteration  of 
moral  precept  in  church  or  school  has  little  or  no  moral  result. 
Elsewhere  (First  Principles,  117-119)  he  maintains  that  reli- 
gious dogmas  and  their  threatened  penalties  are  necessary  to 
the  morality  of  the  people  who  hold  them.  In  the  one  in- 
stance, the  methods  of  religious  teaching,  as  in  "cathedral 
towns  ",  are  declared  to  be  without  moral  results  ;  in  the  other, 
that  the  results  of  such  teaching  are  necessary  to  morality. 
But  we  may  note  in  passing,  that  this  reiteration  of  dogmas 
and  precepts,  with  or  without  emotion,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  planting  of  intellectual  method  and  principle  in  the 
mind  which  shall  energize,  the  moral  nature  with  a  living 
force,  in  the. individual  an(i  in  the  compound  of  individuals 
which  we  know  as 'society.  And  it  is  just  here  that  this  bit  of 
Spencerian  philosophy  is  utterly  at  fault. 

II.  So  far  from  the  public  school  system  relieving  the 
parents  of  responsibility  and  generating  improvidence,  it  ap- 
pears in  this  country  to  have  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect. 
In  extensive  districts  of  countrv  where  there  was  a  decided 
aversion  to  more  "laming"  than  just  enoilgh  to  "read,  write, 
and  cipher",  the  operation  of  the  common-school  system  has 
entirely  changed  the  prevailing  sentiment  by  the  discipline  it 
has  afforded  both  the  old  and  young.  Having  taxes  to  pay  for 
school  purposes,  the  parents  must  understand  the  school  law 
and  meet  together  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  their  share  of  the  school  fund.  So  far 
from  neglecting  the  education  of  their  children  in  consequence 
of  the  law,  they  were  now  more  than  ever  bound  to  attend  to 
it.  Spencer's  objections  have  no  relevancy  whatever  to  the 
American  system  in  which  the  people  by  their  representatives 
make  the  law,  and  by  their  own  immediate  acts  carry  it  into 
execution.  The  people  will  cooperate  for  educational  as  for 
other  ends,  and  they  can  do  this  most  readily  through  the  in- 
strumentalities which  political  organization  affords.  The 
American  common-school  system  is  the  means  whereby  the 
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better  class  of  American  citizens  are  able  to  reach,  and  to  lift 
up  the  lower  into  some  degree  of  equal  culture  and  companion- 
ship with  themselves.  Only  eyes  looking  through  a  false  me- 
dium can  see  cause  in  this  for  apprehension  of  a  diseased  reac- 
tion in  the  future.  It  is  true  that  the  teaching  of  our  publie 
schools  is  very  far  from  what  it  should  be,  but  the  system  is 
one  which  has  undergone  a  gradual  process  of  "  evolution  ", 
and  the  improvements  already  made  givQ  earnest  of  something 
better  still  to  come. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  no  doubt  correct  in  most  that  he  has  written 
against  legislative  intermeddling;  but  there  is  evident  fallacy 
in  some  of  the  applications  which  he  makes  of  the  idea.  He 
presumes  too  fully  on  the  homogeneity  of  practical  examples, 
and  he  attempts  the  application  of  his  principle  in  cases  which 
it  does  not  fit.  It  would  be  very  handy,  indeed,  to  march  with 
Spencer's  System  of  Philosophy  in  hand  into  all  the  compli- 
cated affairs  of  life,  and,  opening  at  the  right  place,  learn  just 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  But  the  affairs  of  life  are  not 
80  simple ;  for,  while  a  precept  may  be  an  unerring  guide  with- 
in certain  limits,  outside  of  these^it  may  be  utterly  treacher-' 
ous.  The  practical  man  must,  at  every  step,  weigh  the  case  on 
its  own  merits,  else  he  will  be  sure  to  make  practical  failures. 
If  public  education  be  a  means  to  the  realization  and  security 
6f  individual  rights,  it  is  protective,  and,  according  to  Spen- 
cer's own  principles,  a  legitimate  function  of  government. 
We  had  hoped  that,  when  Mr.  Spencer  came  in  maturer  years 
to  treat  of  Sociology  and  Politics,  he  would  abate  some  of  the 
extreme  views  of  his  earlier  work  on  "Social  Statics  ",  but  the 
chapter  under  notice  affords  little  ground  for  such  hope. 

Certain  philosophers  and  scientists,  among  them  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  decrying  the  culture  which 
comes  of  books;  and  yet  they  are  laboring,  one  and  all,  with 
commendable  zeal  to  add  to  the  list  already  so  formidable. 
They  would  turn  us  away  from  books  to  the  direct  study  of 
nature; — all  of  which  would  be  very  fine,  if  they  could  furnish 
us  with  the  leisure  and  means  to  observe  their  precepts.  But 
as  their  books  are  the  most  expensive,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
thing  covering  any  considerable  portion  of  the  ground  that 
students  busy  with  life  can  afford,  they  must  buy  the  books 
and  use  them  as  substitutes  for  living  teachers,  observatories, 
laboratories,  museums,  etc.,  which  are  so  far  beyond  their  reach. 
If  only  those  who  give  their  lives  to  the  study  of  science  at 
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first  hand  are  to  be  esteemed  educated,  then  must  we  recognize 
a  sort  of  intellectual  priesthood,  for  only  the  favored  few  are 
able  to  meet  the  conditions,  and  the  many  must  look  with  rev- 
erence to  them  for  the  truth.  J.  S.  Patterson. 


♦  'm 


THE  TEACHER'S  PREPARATION  FOR  ORAL  LESSONS. 

He  who  intends  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  is  mistaken 
if  he  thinks  his  own  study  is  completed  when  he  has  gained 
the  information  that  is  to  be  imparted  to  his  pupils.  It  may 
be  safely  said  that  as  many  of  the  failures  made  in  teaching 
are  the  result  of  not  fully  understanding  how  to  deal  with  the 
minds  of  children,  as  are  due  to  a  want  of  proper  familiarity 
with  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

The  greater  the  difference  in  mental  development,  the  less, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  the  sympathy  between  the  teacher  and 
pupil.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  children  learn  most 
readily  from  children — a  fact  that  is  admitted  even  by  casual 
observers.  It  also  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  numerous  cases 
in  which  teachers  who  have  taken  up  the  study  of  a  new  sub- 
ject, and  kept  sufficiently  in  advance  of  their  pupils  to  be 
familiar  with  the  matter  they  teach,  have  succeeded  even  when 
the  more  learned  have  failed. 

When  a  person  has  so  completely  mastered  a  subject  as  to 
be  able  to  bring  to  mind  at  will,  it  is  often  the  case  that  he  for- 
gets those  difficulties  which  hedged  up  the  way  for  a  time 
when  the  study  was  a  comparatively  new  one,  and  he  fails  to 
adapt  his  instruction  to  the  young  learner.  But  if  the  indi- 
vidual having  the  greater  mental  development,  can  learn  to 
look  at  a  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  his  pupils,  he  will 
then  come  into  full  sympathy  with  them  and  meet  their  con- 
dition and  wants. 

To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  each  lesson  to  be  given 
should  receive  due  preparation,  that  the  ideas  contained  in  it 
may  be  successfully  imparted  to  the  pupils.  While  there  are 
but  few  who  deny  that  every  teacher,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  professional  life,  should  prepare  each  lesson  to  be  given, 
there  are  many  who  consider  it  unnecessary  for  the  experienced 
teacher  to  give  his  lessons  even  a  thought.  But  the  ambitious 
teacher  will  certainly  not  rest  satisfied  with  his  old  methods, 
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if  by  a  little  effort  he  can  improve  them;  nor  will  he  be  con- 
tent to  repeat  the  same  matter  year  after  year  when  new  facts 
are  being  developed  in  every  subject. 

In  preparing  an  oral  lesson  the  teacher  should  first  consider 
the  subject,  and  in  selecting  it  he  may  take  any  one  that  treats 
of  useful  or  interesting  information,  or  that  tends  to  the  health- 
ful development  of  the  mind.  It  has  been  thought  the  sub- 
jects which  can  be  successfully  presented  to  a  child  are  very 
limited  in  number;  but  the  sources  from  which  the  child  ob- 
tains its  little  store  of  knowledge,  even  before  the  school  period 
arrives,  are  numerous,  including  nearly  all  the  branches  of 
natural  science. 

The  teacher,  in  the  second  place,  should  take  great  pains  to 
adapt  the  matter  of  the  lesson  to  the  capacity  of  the  child's 
mind.  Nearly  every  subject  includes  facts  and  principles 
which  children  can  not  understand,  and  much  of  their  dislike 
of  school  is  due  to  the  attempt  to  memorize  what  is  not  under- 
stood. The  child  must  begin  with  primary  facts,  and  in  after 
years  proceed  to  the  more  complex  and  abstruse. 

In  the  third  place,  the  teacher  should  see  the  point  of  the 
lesson,  and  this  should  be  clearly  brought  out.  A  lesson  that 
has  no  point  is  not  likely  to  be  remembered.. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  teacher  should  give  careful  attention 
to  the  metlwd  of  teaching  the  lesson — the  method  most  likely 
to  give  the  pupil  clear  conceptions.  Dijfferent  methods  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  live  teacher ;  for  the 
more  one  studies  to  obtain  successful  and  pleasing  methods, 
the  more  readily  do  they  come  to  mind,  and  the  less  likely  is 
one  to  fall  into  any  set  form.  As  a  general  rule  the  greater 
the  interest  of  the  teacher,  the  greater  the  interest  of  the  pupil; 
and  if,  at  the  outset  of  a  lesson,  the  method  be  such  as  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  class,  so  much  the  more  is  added  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  teacher.  When  the  lessons  of  the  dav  have  thus 
been  full  of  interest,  we  hear  the  teacher  say,  "I  have  eiijoyed 
school  to-day." 

The  method  of  teaching  the  lesson  includes  the  art  of  ques- 
tioning properly — an  ability  which  all  teachers  do  not  readily 
acquire.  As  much  depends  upon  the  manner  of  questioning 
pupils,  as  upon  any  other  feature  of  the  lesson.  Long,  wordy 
questions  should  be  avoided,  not  only  because  they  arc  not 
readily  comprehen^^ed,  but  because  they  avert  the  attention 
and  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  class.    Clear  and  concise 
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questions  will  often  make  a  class  seem  bright ,and  intelligent. 
General  questions  may  bo  used  to  advantage  to  test  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  scholars,  or  by  way  of  encouraging  free  and  easy 
conversation  in  class ;  but,  if  a  particular  answer  is  required, 
such  a  question  should  not  be  used. 

Pointed  questions  should  be  used  to  bring  out  particular 
answers,  that  the  chain  of  thought  be  not  broken  by  an  answer 
out  of  place,  or  that  the  minds  of  the  pupils  may  not  be  made 
to  wander  when  they  should  be  held  to  the  point. 

Direct  questions  are  aptly  put,  when  the  admission  or  denial 
of  a  statement  is  wished  upon  which  to  base  the  next  question ; 
b.ut  at  other  times  they  only  tend  to  encourage  laziness,  or  a 
careless  habit  of  thinking.  Not  only  is  it  an  eas\'  matter  to 
answer,  *'  Yes  or  No",  but  a  child  soon  learns  from  the  manner 
of  his  teacher  which  is  desired;  and  the  lesson  which  thus 
costs  him  but  little  effort,  he  correspondingly  appreciates  and 
remembers. 

Suggestive  questions  should  not,  as  a  general  thing,  be  used. 
There  may  be  cases,  however,  where  tfie  pupil  is  trying  hard 
to  think  what  to  answer,  but  has  in  someway  become  puzzled, 
that  the  assistance  of  a  suggestive  question  may  be  better  than 
to  let  the  pupil  fail,  if  in  so  doing  it  tends  to  discourage  him. 

Questions  of  whatever  kind  should  follow  each  other  in  such 
order  that  each  may  v^pen  the  way  for  the  next. 

Finally,  the  value  of  a  lesson  largely  depends  upon  an  orderly 
running  up  of  the  facts  brought  out.  A  complete  summary 
with  appropriate  applications  serves  "  to  clench  firmly  the  nail 
now  driven." 

Red  Wing,  Minn,  W.  W.  W. 


EXPERIMENTAL    NOTES  .—II. 

ANGLES   OP   INCIDENCE   AND   REFLECTION. 

A  well-known  principle  in  Physics  is,  that  when  light  is  re- 
flected from  any  surface  the  angles  made  by  the  incident  and 
reflected  beam  with  the  normal  line  are  equal.  Many  simple 
yet  elegant  methods  may  be  used  to  prove  this.  It  is  done 
rudely  by  allowing  the  beam  of  light  to  fall  upon  a  fragment 
of  looking  glass  or  any  good  reflecting  surface,  and  using  a  long 
strip  of  lath  or  a  yard  stick  to  represent  the  normal  line.     The 
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dust  in  the  atmosphere  will  by  its  illumination  reveal  the  path 
of  the  beam,  and  the  demonstration  may  be  made  with  tolera- 
ble accuracy. 

For  a  more  accurate  study  of  the  law,  I  have  used  the  follow- 
ing piece  of  apparatus,  which  can  easily  be  prepared  by  any 
teacher :  A  circle  about  one  foot  in  diameter  is  graduated — to 
degrees  if  possible.  It  is  pasted  near  one  end  of  a  board — 
wide  enough,  about  one  inch  thick  and  two  or  three  feet  in 
length.  Two  arms  are  fastened  to  the  circle,  so  as  to  swing 
around  it  easily — one  above  the  other.  They  extend  to  the 
circumference,  and  in  the  end  of  the  lower  a  pin  is  stuck.  At 
right  angles  to  the  other,  and  directly  over  the  centre  of  the 
circle  is  fastened  a  bit  of  a  reflector,  which  may  be  a  piece  of 
looking-glass  or,  as  in  my  instrument,  simply  a  piece  of  glass 
blackened.  A  slip  of  glass  such  as  is  used  for  microscopic  ob- 
jects is  excellent.  At  the  end  of  the  board,  in  a  line  with  the 
0°  and  180°  line  of  the  circle,  is  a  small  piece  of  wood,  paste- 
board, or  metal,  in  which  is  a  hole  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  which  the  eye  is  applied.  The  use  of  the  instru- 
ment is  very  ea^^ily  learned.  The  arm  with  the  pin  is  set  at 
any  point  desired  on  the  circumference.  The  other  arm  is  now 
moved  until  with  the  eye  at  the  hole  the  image  of  the  pin  is 
seen  in  the  mirror  immediately  above  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
which  should  be  indicated  on  the  mirror  by  a  scratch  on  its 
back.  When  this  position  is  reached  it  will  be  found,  if  the 
parts  be  in  proper  adjustment,  that  the  arm  with  the  mirror 
will  invariably  bisect  the  angle  formed  by  the  other  arm  and 
the  zero  line.  The  instrument,  if  nicely  constructed,  will  afford 
an  interesting  verification  of  this  law,  and  besides  be  of  use  in 
many  other  studies  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
student. 

I  have  also  used  the  following  exceedingly  simple  demonstra- 
tion of  the  same  law :  A  piece  of  transparent  glass,  plate  glass 
is  desirable,  is  set  upon  a  table  in  a  vertical  position.  Stand- 
ing so  that  I  can  look  down  upon  it  and  on  one  side,  I  place  a 
bright  object,  a  coin  or  small  piece  of  metal  on  the  table,  and  I 
see  an  image  of  it  apparently  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass.  I 
take  another  small  object,  and  place  it  on  the  table  on  the 
other  side  in  precisely  the  spot  which  seems  to  be  occupied  by 
the  image  of  the  first.  This  is  easily  done,  as  both  the  image 
and  the  second  object  can  be  seen  at  one  time.  Upon  measure- 
ment it  will  be  seen  that  these  two  objects  are  at  the  same  dis- 
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tance  from  the  bottom  of  the  reflecting  surface.  This  proves 
that  when  an  image  of  an  object  is  seen  in  a  plane  mirror,  it 
is  seen  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  object  is  in  front  of  it. 
Drawing  lines  representing  the  beam  tramtmitted  to  the  eye  and 
reflected,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  relation  of  the  triangles 
is  such  that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  must  be 
equal.  This  is  the  simplest  method  as  far  as  the  instrumental 
part  is  concerned,  but  it  presumes  on  the  part  of  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  geometry.  The  last  device  ma}' 
be  made  useful  in  the  study  of  mixtures  of  colors.  Cards  of 
two  difierent  colors  being  placed  one  on  one  side  of  the  plate  of 
glass  and  one'  on  the  other,  we  see  the  one  by  transmitted 
light  and  the  other  by  reflected.  A  composition  of  colors  is 
the  result. 

While  speaking  of  light,  I  want  to  describe  a  simple  method 
of  testing  the  index  of  refraction  of  liquids.  Cut  out  of  card- 
board a  circle  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  draw  in  ink 
two  diameters  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Assuming  one  of 
these  to  be  the  normal  line  to  the  liquid  surface,  construct  any 
incident  ray  and  its  corresponding  refracted  ray  in  accordance 
with  the  assumed  index  of  refraction.  If  this  be  correctly 
done,  when  the  disk  is  immersed  in  the  liquid  up  to  the  sur- 
face line,  the  incident  and  refracted  beams  will  appear  as  one 
straight  lino.  Refraction  of  light  is  very  neatly  shown  by 
means  of  a  rectangular  vessel,  a  portion  of  one  of  the  vertical 
sides  being  glass.  The  vessel  when  filled  with  water  should  be 
placed  so  the  rays  of  the  sun  shall  fall  obliquely  upon  the  top. 

Ohio  A,  &  M.  College,  ColuwbuSy  0.  T.  C.  M. 


NOTES  ON  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION. 

There  are  doubtless  many  readers  of  the  Monthly  that  have 
some  knowledge  of  French.  To  them  these  notes  may  be  of 
some  value, 

1.  Bloc,  Many  always  sound  the  c  (k)  in  this  word.  The 
best  authority,  however,  makes  the  following  distinctions : 
The  c  should  only  be  sounded  in  such  cases  as  voyez  ce  bloc,  see 
this  block,  but  in  such  phrases  as  un  bloc  demarbre,  the  c  should 
not  be  sounded.     It  should  also  be  sounded  when  followed  by  a 
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vowel  or  unaspirated  A,  as  in  un  bloc  enonne,  an  enormous  block. 
In  the  plural,  blocs  in  des  blocs  de  marbre^  c  and  s  are  both  silent. 
In  des  blocs  enorirw^  c  is  silent  and  s  (jm  z)  is  sounded.  Some, 
however,  sound  the  c  and  leave  s  silent,  and  some  even  sound 
both  as  kz, 

2.  Moeiirs.  Surenne  cites  Feraud,  Gattel,  Masson,  and  Wailly 
as  in  favor  of  sounding  the  s,  and  Chapsal,  Domergue,  Lemare, 
Noel,  and  Catineau  as  against  it.  He  says  that  it  is  always 
articulated  **  at  the  end  of  a  sense  or  sentence."  Duflfet  also 
sounds  the  s  (French  Method,  p.  16),  but  Littre  says,  ^^ceifCest 
pas  une  bonne  pronunciation  ^\  this  is  not  a  good  pronunciation. 
He  further  says  the  s  is  not  to  be  joined  to  the  following  word. 
He  says  nothing  about  s  as  being  sounded  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase,  clause,  or  sentence. 

3.  Faineant.  Surenne  represents  the  ai  in  this  word  by  c, 
but  adds : 

"  All  lexico}2:rapher8  agree  in  pronouncing  /ai,  in  faineant  and  deriva- 
tives, as  /e,  with  e  close ;  but,  although  obliged  to  submit,  we  protest 
against  the  unnecessary  deviation  from  tlie  pronunciation  of  ai  sounded 
e  open,  because  the  French  language  being  already  too  much  loaded 
with  the  sound  of  e  close,  it  would  be  more  sonorous,  and  therefore 
more  advantageous,  if  the  above  four  words  \^faineant^  adj.j/at/ieanf,  n., 
faincanler J  faineant ise}  were  pronounced  witli  the  open  sound  of  <:." 

This  recommended  pronunciation  is  exactly  that  given  by 
Littre,  and  he  refers  to  no  other. 

4.  Fils.  The  I  in  this  word  is  always  silent  and  the  s  (z)  too 
except  when  followed  by  a  vowel  or  silent  h.  Surenne  says  the 
8  is  also  sounded  when  Jils  ends  a  sentence,  as,  c^est  monfih.  This 
is  condemned  by  Littre.  lie  says,  "  Beaucoup  de  gens  ont  pris 
depuis  qudque  temps  Vhabitude  de  faire  entendre  /'s  quand  le  mot  est 
isole  mi  deoant  une  coiisonne,  unfiss' ;  c^est  une  tr-es-mmvaise  pronon- 
jciutiony  Many  persons  have  adopted  for  some  time  the  prac- 
tice of  sounding  the  s  when  the  word  is  isolated  or  before  a 
consonant,  unfiss' ;  this  is  a  very  bad  pronounciation. 

5.  The  following  is  from  Cotgrave's  French  and  English  Dic- 
tignary,  1G60: 

"  In  the  ends  of  words  x  is  prononouncUl  like  z  as  paix  peacCy  prix  pricey 
are  pronounced  paiz,  priz,  as  in  this  saying^  aux  faux  jaloux  deux  yeux 
crevez,  of  him  who  is  caujielessly  jealous  pull  out  both  his  eyes ;  in  all  these 
words  X  is  pronounced  like  z,  yet  in  this  word  perplex  peiylex''dy  x  keeps  her 
sound f  and  in  vexer  to  rear." 

The  sounding  of  x  in  these  words  is  contrary  to  modern  usage. 
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The  old  pronunciation  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Surenne  or 
Littre. 

The  following  is  also  from  Cotgrave : 

"  Some  out  of  a  lazie  and  soft  feminin  humor  do  leave  off  z  at  the  end  of 
wordSf  as  8*il  vous  roulez  dormi  chez  nous  vous  me  serez  gran  plaisi,  if 
you  will  sleep  with  us  you  will  do  me  a  great  pleasure,  but  His  better  pro- 
flounced  than  omitted  [«tc]." 

The  old  practice  of  pronouncing  z  final  in  such  cases  is  not 
alluded  to  by  Littre. 

5.  Neuf  (nine).  Duflfet  teaches  on  p.  52,  that  /  is  silent  when 
the  following  word  begins  with  a  consonant  or  aspirated  A,  and 
sounds  like  v  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  silent 
h,  yet  in  the  table  of  numbers  he  has  "9,  neuf  (fi*)."  This 
statement  is  defective.  The  following  is  complete:  When 
neuf  is  followed  by  no  other  word  in  the  same  member  of  a 
phrase,/  is  sounded;  when  followed  by  an  adjective  or  a  sub- 
stantive beginning  with  a  consonant  or  aspirated  h,f  is  silent ; 
when  followed  by  an  adjective  or  substantive  beginning  with 
a  vowel  or  silent  h,  f  is  sounded  as  v;  in  all  other  cases,  as, 
neuf  et  demi,  tons  les  neuf  arriverent  a  lafors^fis  sounded  as/. 

The  statements  as  to  the /in  n^u/made  by  Surenne,  Levizac, 
Keetels,  Fasquelle,  Pujol  and  Van  Norman,  and  Porney,  like 
that  made  by  Duflfet,  are  defective. 

Salerrij  Ohio.  W.  D.  Henkle. 

Note. — Littre  is  the  author  of  the  great  French  Dictionaryjpublished 
in  Paris  in  1873.  This  work  is  in  four  massive  quarto  volumes:  vol.  1, 
A—C,  vol.  2,  D— H,  pp.  Ix,  2080 ;  vol.  3, 1— P,  vol.  4,  Q— Z,  pp.  2G28.  E^ 
Littre  is  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  was  engaged  twenty 
years  on  this  great  work. 


"I  DO  not,  of  course,  insist  wuth  Rosseau,  that  a  child 

should  be  taught  nothing  till  the  day  on  which  he  is  twelve 
years  old,  and  then  that  instruction  should  begin  all  at  once. 

*  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  that  can  be  drawn  between  the 
two  stages  of  development ;  the  change  from  one  to  the  other 

.is  gradual,  and  in  point  of  time  diflfers  greatly  with  the  indi- 
vidual. But  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  I  believe  the  diflierence 
between  the  child  and  youth  to  be  greater  than  the  diflference 
between  the  youth  and  the  man ;  and  I  believe  further,  that 
this  is  far  too  much  overlooked  in  our  ordinary  education." — 
R.  H.  Quick. 
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SEVERAL  PROBLEMS  IN  GRADED-SOHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

BY  E.   K.   WHITE. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Elementary  Department  of  the  National  Educor- 
tiona.1  Amociatian  in  Detroit ^  August  4,  1874. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  the  more  intelligent  observere  of 
our  graded  system  of  schools,  that  there  are  serious  defects  either  in  the 
system  itself  or  in  its  administration.  This  conviction  is  the  strongest 
where  the  schools  have  reached  the  highest  degree  of  system  and  uni- 
formity— where,  in  other  w^ords,  the  system,  as  a  system,  has  attained 
the  highest  perfection. 

That  we  may  better  consider  these  defects,  let  us  glance  at  the  mechan- 
ical features  of  a  system  of  graded  schools — not  a  real  system  as  actually 
administered  anywhere,  but  a  system  ideally  perfect  as  a  mechanism. 

In  the  first  place,  it  maps  out  and  prescribes  a  definite  and  detailed 
course  of  study  and  instruction,  the  best  that  is  practicable,  if  not  the 
best  theoretically  possible.  This  course  is  subdivided,  and  the  time  for 
the  mastery  of  each  part,  as  well  as  the  whole,  is  definitely  fixed.  The 
pupils  are  next  divided  into  grades  or  classes,  corresponding  to  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  course,  and  ail  the  pupils  of  each  grade  or  class  are  re- 
quired to  pursue  the  same  studies,  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  same  order, 
and  with  the  same  rate  of  progress.  In  other  words,  the  mechanism  of 
the  graded  system  demands  absolute  uniformity  in  each  grade,  and  the 
more  nearly  this  essential  condition  is  realized,  the  more  nearly  perfect 
is  its  mechanical  operation. 

This  view  discloses  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  administration  of 
the  system.  As  a  mechanism,  it  demands  that  pupils  of  the  same  grade 
attend  school  with  regularity,  and  that  they  possess  equal  attainments, 
equal  mental  capacity,  equal  physical  vigor,  equal  home  assistance  and 
opportunity,  and  that  they  be  instructed  by  teachers  possessing  equal 
ability  and  skill.  But  this  uniformity  does  not  exist.  Teachers  possess 
unequal  skill  and  power.  Pupils  do  not  enter  school  at  the  same  age; 
some  attend  only  a  portion  of  each  year  ;  others  attend  irregularly ;  and 
the  members  of  the  same  class  possess  unequal  ability,  and  have  une- 
qual assistance  and  opportunity.  This  want  of  uniformity  in  conditions 
makes  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  system  imperfect,  and  hence  its 
tendency  is  to  force  uniformity,  thus  sacrificing  its  true  function  as  a 
means  of  education  to  its  perfect  action  as  a  mechanism.  This  is  the 
^herent  tendency  of  the  system  when  operated  as  a  machine,  and 
hence  the  great  difficulty  in  administering  it  is  to  control  this  procrus- 
tean  tendency,  and  secure  a  necessary  degree  of  uniformity  without 
ignoring  or  forcibly  reducing  differences  in  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  foregoing  remarks  prepare  the  way  for  an  intelligent  consideration 
of  several  problems  in  the  management  of  graded  schools. 

I.    How  can  pupils  be  taught  in  classes  in  a  graded  system'without  sacri^ 
flcing  their  individual  powers  and  wants  f 
The  pupils  in  graded  schools,  as  we  have  seen,  are  divided  into  classes, 
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and  to  secure  necessary  economy  these  classes  are  made  as  large  as  prac- 
ticable. The  fewer  the  number  of  pupils  embraced  in  the  system,  the 
fewer  must  be  the  number  of  classes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  greater 
must  be  the  inequality  in  the  attainments  and  capacity  of  the  members 
of  each  class,  and  hence  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  now 
under  consideration.  If  the  teacher  of  a  class  adapt  his  instruction  and 
requirements  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  his  pupils,  the  great  ma- 
jority are  hurried  over  their  studies  and  receive  a  superficial  and  imper- 
fect training.  If  he  adapt  his  class  work  to  the  minimum  capacity  of 
the  class,  the  great  majority  are  held  back,  and,  as  a  consequence,  not 
only  sacrifice  time  and  opportunity,  but  fall  into  careless  and  indolent 
habits  of  study.  The  remaining  course  is  for  the  teacher  to  adapt  his 
class  work  to  the  medium  or  average  capacity  of  his  pupils,  with  such 
special  attention  to  the  more  and  the  less  advanced  pupils  as  may  meet, 
to  some  extent,  their  wants.  But  here  comes  in  the  "  percent  system  " 
with  its  demands.  That  the  class,  as  a  whole,  may  attain  a  high  average 
per  cent,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lowest  members  of  it  reach  a  good 
standard,  and  this  results  in  the  holding  back  of  the  bright  and  indus- 
trious pupils  until  by  iteration  and  reiteration  the  dull  and  indolent 
may  be  brought  to  the  required  standard.  The  amount  of  time  and 
talent  thus  wasted  in  some  graded  schools,  is  very  great.  This  is  not 
always  evident  to  the  teacher,  since  the  brightest  pupils,  being  chained 
to  the  dullest,  soon  learn  to  keep  step,  scarcely  showing  their  ability  to 
advance  more  rapidly.  This  difficulty  is  greatly  aggravated  when  classes 
are  promoted  en  masse  from  grade  to  grade,  the  pupils  being  thus  chained 
to  each  other  year  after  year,  or  throughout  the  course — ^an  efficient  pro- 
cess for  reducing  pupils  to  the  level  of  mediocrity. 

The  statement  of  these  difficulties  suggests  their  partial  remedy. 
The  brighter  and  more  capable  pupils  in  each  class  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  away  from  the  less  capable,  and  to  step  forward  into  a 
higher  class  when  the  difference  between  them  and  their  lower  classmates 
becomes  too  great  for  a  profitable  union  in  the  same  class.  To  this  end 
there  must  be  a  proper  interval  between  the  successive  classes,  and  the 
reclassification  of  pupils  must  be  made  with  corresponding  frequency. 

Experience  alone  can  determine  what  this  interval  should  be  and  the 
frequency  with  which  pupils  should  be  promoted.  It  is  possible  that 
both  of  these  facts  may  depend  somewhat  upon  the  number  of  pupils 
included  in  a  graded  system,  a  much  more  complete  classification  being 
possible  in  large  cities  than  in  small  towns.  While  this  may  be  true,  it 
is  believed  by  many  experienced  superintendents  and  other  intelligent 
observers  that  the  universal  experience  of  graded  schools  condemns  the 
prevalent  practice  of  promoting  pupils  but  once  a  year,  with  a  year's 
interval  between  the  classes.  This  wide  interval  is  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  needed  reclassification  of  pupils.  The  more  capable  pupils 
can  not  be  transferred  to  a  higher  class,  since  this  obliges  them  to  go 
over  the  ground  of  two  years  in  one — a  task  successfully  performed  by 
very  few  pupils — and  the  less  advanced  pupils  can  not  be  put  back  into 
a  lower  class  without  serious  loss  in  time  and  ambition,  if  they  are  not 
withdrawn  from  school.  *  It  may  be  well  for  a  few  pupils  in  any  system 
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of  graded  Bchools  to  spend  an  entire  year  in  reviewing  the  previous 
year's  work,  but  these  exceptional  cases  are  usually  the  result  of  an  un- 
wise attempt  to  hold  pupils  too  long  together.  Large  classes  of  yonng 
pupils  can  not  be  kept  together  even  for  one  year,  without  serious  loss 
both  to  those  who  are  held  back  and  to  those  who  are  unduly  hurried. 
What  is  needed  is  a  system  of  classification  and  promotion  that  shall 
provide  for  the  breaking  of  classes  at  least  twice  a  year,  with  a  transfer 
of  the  more  advanced  pupils  and  their  union  with  the  less  advanced 
pupils  of  the  next  higher  class,  and  also  with  special  transfers  of  bright 
pupils  from  class  to  class  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  special  pro- 
vision for  pupils  deficient  in  some  branch  of  study. 

We  are  aware  that  the  system  of  annual  promotions  has  special  ad- 
vantages. It  reduces  the  number  of  classes  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns,  and  it  saves  labor  and  trouble,  especially  when  classes  are  pro- 
moted in  a  body  on  a  minimum  standard.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
a  Procrustean  system  which  puts  pupils  in  classes,  reduces  them  to  the 
same  cajiacity,  and  moves  them  regularly  and  evenly  forward,  requires 
little  skill  or  trouble  to  run  it,  but  this  can  not  compensate  for  the  serious 
losses  involved.  The  highest  good  of  pupils  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed 
to  secure  a  self-adjusting  mechanism  and  uniformity  of  results. 

II.  Another  problem  in  the  management  of  graded  schools,  to  which 
attention  is  called,  may  be  thus  stated ;  How  to  nubject  tlie  results  of  school 
instruction  to  exmnination  tests  and  not  narrow  and  groove  such  instruction. 

In  a  graded  system  of  schools  there  must  necessarily  be  some  uniform 
basis  of  classification  and  promotion,  since  the  object  of  classifying 
pupils  is  to  bring  those  of  like  attainments  into  the  same  classes  that 
they  may  advance  together,  and,  at  the  same  time,  receive  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  the  instruction  imparted.  The  promotion  of  pupils 
on  the  recommendation  of  teachers,  or  by  classes  without  reference  to 
relative  attainments,  is,  as  all  experience  shows,  subversive  of  classifica- 
tion and  thoroughness  of  instruction  ;  and  especially  is  this  true  in  a 
system  of  schools  comprising  several  departments  or  classes  of  the  same 
grade.  Teachers  differ  widely  in  skill  and  efficiency,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  more  superficial  the  teacher,  the  higher  his  estimate  of  the  at- 
tainments of  his  pupils.  Hence  the  relative  acquirements  and  standing 
of  pupils  must  be  determined  by  the  application  of  some  uniform  test; 
and  the  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  this  test,  the  more  complete, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  resulting  classification.  Moreover, 
teachers  as  a  class  need  the  check  of  test  examinations  to  prevent  a  too 
rapid  advancement  of  their  pupils.  I  have  seen  graded  schools  in  which 
all  proper  classification  was  destroyed  by  the  strife  between  teachers  to 
advance  their  pupils  into  higher  books  and  studies. 

But  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  necessity  or  value  of  test  examina- 
tions, they  are  very  generally  employed  in  graded  schools,  and  their 
character  largely  determines  the  character  of  school  instruction.  If 
the  examination  tests  are  narrow  and  technical,  the  instruction  will  be 
narrow  and  technical ;  if  the  tests  run  to  figures,  the  instruction  will 
run  to  figures;  if  the  tests  demand  details,  they  will  '* emphasize  and 
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make  imperative  all  the  lumber  of  the  text-books  "  ;  if  they  cover  only  a 
part  of  the  studies,  the  non-test  studies  will  receive  little  attention. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  faet,  that  school  instruction  is 
never  much  wider  or  better  than  the  tests  by  which  it  is  measured. 

This  narrowing  and  grooving  tendency  of  test  examinations  is  greatly 
increased  when  the  results  are  used  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  standing 
of  schools  and  the  success  of  teachers.  The  principal  of  the  first  grammar 
school  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  East  once  said  to  the  writer: 
"  My  success  as  a  teacher  is  measured  by  the  per  cent  of  correct  answers 
my  pupils  give  to  the  series  of  questions  submitted  in  the  examinations 
for  promotion  to  the  high  school.  Whatever  qualifications  these  tests 
call  for  I  must  produce  or  fail.  I  can  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  my 
instruction  is  right  or  wrong.  I  must  prepare  my  wares  for  the  market." 
Few  teachers  can  resist  the  grooving  influence  of  such  a  system,  and,  in 
spite  of  it,  teach  according  to  their  better  knowledge  and  judgment.  I 
have  seen  blackboards  covered  with  "  probable  "  questions,  and  classes 
meeting  before  and  after  school  to  be  crammed  with  set  answers  to 
them,  as  a  preparation  for  a  test  examination.  I  have  known  classes  to 
memorize  the  names  of  all  the  bones  in  the  human  body,  hundreds  of 
dates  in  American  history,  and  scores  of  the  mechanical  processes  of 
mensuration,  because  these  things  were  known  hobbies  of  the  question 
maker.  I  have  known  the  instruction  of  an  entire  corps  of  intermedi- 
ate or  grammar  school  teachers  to  be  largely  concentrated  on  three  or 
four  test  MUii  es  to  the  great  neglect  of  other  branches  of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  importance.  Principals  have  neglected  the  lower  classes  in  their 
schools,  and  given  their  time  and  energies  for  weeks  to  the  special  drill- 
ing of  their  first  class — the  one  to  be  subjected  to  the  comparative  test 

and  pupils  have  thus  been  fearfully  overtasked. 

The  difficulties  and  errors  thus  pointed  out  suggest  their  remedies. 
We  have  only  time  for  three  or  four  specifications.  The  examination 
tests  should  be  as  wide  as  the  approved  course  of  instruction,  covering 
every  study  and  every  important  exercise.  Since  this  can  not  be  done 
when  the  examinations  are  conducted  exclusively  in  writing,  the  written 
tests  should  be  supplemented  by  oral  ones,  relating  not  only  to  the 
branches  of  study,  but  also  to  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  their  moral 
influence  and  life,  the  manners  inculcated,  and  the  general  culture  im- 
parted. It  is  true  that  this  will  require  time,  but  are  not  these  things 
as  important  as  the  narrow  and  technical  knowledge  usually  covered  by 
the  written  tests  ? 

Again,  the  questions  should  be  so  framed  as  to  test  the  pupil's  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  taught — his  comprehension  of  the  leading  facts  and 
principles,  rather  than  his  familiarity  with  the  details  and  verbiage  of 
the  text-book.  They  should  place  training  before  cramming,  and  culture 
before  technics.  It  is  true  that  classes  thus  examined  will  not  reach  as 
high  a  per  cent  as  they  would  were  the  tests  confined  strictly  to  the 
text-books — were  every  question  to  fall  within  the  prescribed  course  of 
instruction.  But  the  object  of  a  test  examination  is  not  to  assist  pupils 
in  reaching  a  high  per  cent,  but  to  determine  what  they  actually  know 
and  to  indicate  what  they  ought  to  know.  When  classes  reach  an  aver  ure 
24  '^ 
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of  ninety  to  one  hundred  per  cent  in  a  test  examination,  the  fact  is  of 
jtself  evidence  that  the  tests  were  either  grooved  to  a  narrow  course  of 
instruction,  or  that  the  special  drilling  of  the  more  backward  pupils 
was  attended  with  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  opportunity  on  the  part 
of  the  other  pupils. 

Another  remedy  suggested  is,  that  the  results  of  test  examinations 
should  not  be  used  to  compare  schooh  and  teachers,  A  careful  observation 
of  this  practice  for  years  has  convinced  me  that  such  comparisons  are 
generally  unjust  and  mischievous.  There  is  often  a  marked  difference 
in  the  intelligence  of  the  different  districts  in  a  city,  in  the  number  of 
pupils  under  instruction,  and  in  other  conditions  for  which  the  board  of 
education  and  the  public  make  no  allowance.  Moreover,  these  pub- 
lished tables  of  examination  per  cents  often  put  a  premium  on  special 
cramming  and  false  teaching,  and  sometimes  on  downright  dishonesty. 
The  teacher  who  ignores  higher  motives  and  bends  all  his  energies  to 
secure  a  high  per  cent,  is  rewarded,  while  the  teacher  who  scorns  to  de- 
grade his  high  calling  to  the  preparation  of  "  wares  for  the  market ",  is 
condemned.  When  the  schools  brought  into  comparison  with  each 
other  are  in  the  same  building  and  under  the  same  principal,  these  evils 
are  more  readily  avoided. 

A  final  suggestion  is,  that  the  pupil's  standing  should  be  the  result  not 
of  one  but  of  several  examinations.  The  holding  of  monthly  examina- 
tions, a  practice  now  quite  common  in  Ohio,  and  the  West  generally,  I 
believe,  is  much  better  than  the  former  practices  of  annual  and  term  ex- 
aminations. The  reasons  are  too  obvious  to  require  their  statement.  I 
will  only  add  that  these  monthly  examinations  are  often  a  severe  tax  on 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  simply  an  outrage  to  require  children  to 
write  from  four  to  six  hours  a  day  under  the  severe  strain  of  a  test  ex- 
amination. The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
should  so  extend  the  sphere  of  its  humane  efforts  as  to  include  some  of 
our  public  schools  on  examination  days. 

III.  Another  problem  in  graded-school  management  touches  the  free- 
dom of  the  teacher,  and  may  thus  be  stated :  How  to  subject  a  corps  of 
teachers  to  efficient  supervision  and  not  reduce  them  to  operatives. 

The  adoption  of  a  definite  course  of  study  with  subdivisions  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  classes,  all  following  each  other  in  natural 
order,  necessitates  the  mastery  of  each  of  the  successive  portions  as  a 
preparation  for  the  next  higher.  When  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades 
or  classes  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  several  schoolrooms  under 
different  teachers,  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the  several  sections 
of  each  grade  or  class  must  be  sufficiently  uniform  to  enable  them  to 
come  together  in  the  upper  grades  or  classes.  This  necessitates  a  degree 
of  uniformity  of  instruction,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  mechanistn  of  the 
graded  system  touches  its  very  life,  as  the  experience  of  too  many  of  the 
larger  cities  plainly  shows.  To  secure  this  uniformity  of  instruction  the 
course  is  mapped  out  in  minute  details,  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to 
each  part,  the  order  in  which  the  steps  are  to  be  taken,  and  even  the 
methods  of  teaching,  are  definitely  and  authoritatively  prescribed.    Am 
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a  result  the  teacher  is  not  free  to  teach  according  to  his  '*  conscience  and 
power",  hut  his  high  office  is  degraded  to  the  grinding  of  prescribed 
grists,  in  prescribed  quantities,  and  with  prescribed  fineness — to  the 
turning  of  the  crank  of  a  revolving  mechanism. 

The  supervising  principal  of  a  public  school  in  a  large  city  once  said 
to  the  speakfer :  "  It  is  idle  to  ask  my  teachers  to  read  professional  works. 
They  follow  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  look  to  me  for  their 
methods.  Their  ambition  is  to  do  their  work  precisely  as  I  direct,  and 
they  do  this  without  inquiring  whether  my  methods  are  correct  or  in- 
correct. It  is  enough  that  I  prescribe  them."  It  is  possible  that  this 
may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  it  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  system, 
when  administered  as  a  mechanism.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that 
this  prescribed  uniformity  in  both  the  matter  and  method  of  instruction, 
is  subversive  of  all  true  teaching.  Carpets  may  be  woven,  garments 
made,  and  stone  carved  by  pattern,  but  the  unfolding  and  informing  of 
a  human  soul  is  not  the  work  of  operatives,  following  appointed  forms 
and  methods.  The  human  soul  is  not  touched  by.the  revolving  cogs  of 
mechanical  methods.  True  teaching  requires  the  artistes  band  and  the 
artist's  spirit.  Fruitful  methods  may  be  evoked  ;  they  can  never  be  im- 
posed. They  must  bear  the  impress  of  the  teacher's  image,  and  pulsate 
with  the  life  which  he  breathes  into  them.  The  vital  element  in  every 
method  of  instruction  is  what  the.  teacher  puis  into  it,  and  hence  the  prime 
fact  in  every  school  is  the  teacher.  It  is  not  enough  that  graded  schools 
go  through  with  the  forms  of  a  philosophic  course  of  instruction.  The 
knowledge  to  be  taught  may  be  wisely  selected  and  arranged,  the  suc- 
cessive steps  may  follow  each  other  in  natural  order,  and  the  entire 
mechanism  may  be  so  perfect  that  the  revolving  cogs  touch  each  other 
with  beautiful  precision  ;  and  yet,  if  the  whole  be  not  vitalized  by  true 
teaching,  the  system  is  a  failure  as  a  means  of  education.  The  one 
essential  condition  of  success  is  the  informing,  vitalizing  spirit  of  ^ree, 
earnest  teachers ;  and  the  more  philosophical  the  system  of  instruction 
attempted,  the  more  essential  is  this  condition.  A  routine  of  mere  book 
lessons  may  be  conducted  by  a  blind  plodder  who  can  turn  the  crank 
and  tighten  the  screws,  but  a  system  of  instruction,  having  for  its  grand 
end  the  right  unfolding  and  training  of  the  mind  and  heart,  requires  the 
insight,  the  invention,  the  skill,  the  inspiration  of  the  true  teacher.  We 
are  slow  in  learning  that  philosophic  methods  of  teaching  are  practica- 
ble only  to  those  who  have  some  insight  into  their  principles.  The  oral 
teaching  in  our  schools  is  often  as  deadening  as  the  old  text-book  drills. 
Some  of  the  object-lesson  teachers  out-Herod  Herod  in  mechanical 
teaching,  and  if  I  were  obliged  to  choose  between  the  text-book  grinder 
and  the  crank-turner  of  prescribed  object  lessons,  I  should  unhesita- 
tingly take  the  former,  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  have  some- 
thing to  grind ! 

But  how  can  this  difficulty  be  avoided  in  a  graded  system  of  instruc- 
tion ?  How  can  requisite  uniformity  be  secured  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  teacher  have  necessary  professional  freedom  ?  I  do  not  assume  to 
be  able  fully  to  answer  these  questions. 
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My  first  suggestion  is,  that  a  sharp  discrimination  must  be  made  be- 
tween results  and  methods.  The  essential  thing  in  a  graded  system .  is, 
that  there  be  necessary  uniformity  in  results  at  stated  periods,  and  this 
can  be  attained  without  denying  the  teacher  freedom  in  his  methods. 
This  teacher  will  succeed  best  by  one  method  and  that  teacher  by 
another,  and  each  should  be  left  free  to  use  his  best  power; 

Another  suggestion  may  be  important.    A  course  of  study  may  pre- 
scribe a  minimum  amount  of  work  for  each  school  term  or  year,  or  as  a 
condition  of  promotion,  but  the  stated  order  and  time  of  the  subdivis- 
ions should  be  merely  suggestive.    Uniformity  should  be  required  only 
so  far  as  it  may  be  important  or  necessary.    The  essential  result  in  a 
graded  system  is,  that  the  several  classes  of  the  same  grade  come  to  the 
examination  for  promotion  with  like  attainments.    It  is  not  important 
that  the  several  teachers  accomplish  the  same  result  day  by  day  or  week 
by  week.    Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  attempt  to  parcel  oat 
primary  instruction  and  tie  it  up  in  daily  or  weekly  prescriptions,  like  a 
doctor's  doses.    This  week  the  class  is  to  take  certain  facts  in  geography ; 
to  count  by  twos  to  fifty  (to  sixty  would  be  a  fearful  sin  !) ;  to  draw  the 
vertical  lines  of  a  cube  *,  to  learn  to  respect  the  aged,  etc. !    This  also  sug- 
gests the  folly  of  restricting  teachers  to  the  work  laid  down  in  the 
course.    One  teacher  can  accomplish  more  than  another  in  the  same 
time,  and,  if  forbidden  to  widen  her  instruction,  to  turn  into  new  fields, 
the  surplus  time  will  be  wasted  in  useless  repetition.   A  scheme  of  study 
can  only  prescribe  the  minfmum,  the  essential  course.    Parallel  with 
this,  and  diverging  from  it,  are  lines  of  important  knowledge,  which  the 
teacher  should  be  free  to  explore.    Moreover,  it  is  in  these  very  diver- 
sions from  the  beaten  path,  that  the  most  valuable  instruction  is  often 
imparted.    The  teacher  carries  into  them  an  unusual  zeal  and  interest, 
and  his  pupils  are  thus  quickened  with  a  new  inspiration.    It  is  taken 
for  granted  in  this  suggestion,  that*  the  schools  are  supplied  with  well 
qualified  teachers  and  this  presupposes  that  they  have  received  necessary 
professional  preparation.  We  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
ssential  condition  of  the  highest  success  of  American  schooh  is  the  thorough 
normal  training  of  our  teachers. 

But  the  great  remedy  for  the  particular  evil  under  consideration  is  in- 
telligent, flexible  supervision.  Supervision  is  of  doubtful  worth  when 
it  exhausts  itself  on  the  mere  mechanism  of  a  school  system.  It  must, 
of  course,  secure  uniformity  and  system,  but  these  may  be  attained 
without  grooving  the  teachers'  instruction  or  sacrificing  their  prbfes- 
sional  freedom  and  progress.  An  experienced  superintendent  once  re- 
marked that  his  chief  business  was  to  keep  his  teachers  out  of  the  mts. 
To  this  end  the  superintendent  must  be  qualified  to  instruct,  inspire, 
and  lead  teachers  in  the  work  of  professional  improvement,  and  his 
supervision  must  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  free  investigation  and  ex- 
periment. It  is  true  that  a  corps  of  teachers,  imbued  with  such  an 
earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress,  will  run  in  no  one's  groove,  but 
what  is  thus  lost  in  uniformity  will  be  more  than  made  up  in  vital 
teaching. 
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rV.  A  fourth  problem  in  graded-school  management  is  the  proper 
adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  needs  of  those  pupils  who  can  give  only  a  part 
of  their  time  to  school  duties,  ''The  schools ",  says  a  leading  paper, 
"allow  no  divided  allegiance.  If  the  boy  goes  to  school,  he  must  go 
steadily,  and  give  it  the  heart  of  the  working  day/'  No  provision  is 
made  for  children  who  must  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to  labor.  Hence 
young  children  are  taken  out  of  school  to  assist  in  household  duties,  to 
sell  papers  or  do  errands,  or  to  render  other  assistance,  really  demand- 
ing hut  a  portion  of  their  time.  Many  pupils  are  withdrawn  from  school 
at  a  very  early  age  to  learn  trades.  They  are  too  young  to  work  more 
than  the  half  of  each  day,  and  would  make  even  more  rapid  progress  in 
manual  labor  if  they  could  spend  the  other  half  in  school.  But  the  doors 
of  the  public  schools  are  closed  against  them.  They  must  choose  between 
the  shop  and  the  school,  and  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living  as  early  as 
possible  scarcely  permits,  in  many  instances,  a  choice. 

The  failure  of  the  public  schools  to  accommodate  this  class  of  pupils, 
the  very  class  which,  above  all  others,  needs  their  advantages,  has  been 
too  generally  accepted  as  Unavoidable.  Whenever  the  necessities  ot  the 
family  have  demanded  any  portion  of  the  regular  school  hours,  children 
have  quietly  dropped  out  of  their  classes,  and  the  schools  have  gone  on 
apparently  unconscious  of  their  absence.  But  the  proposition  to  enact 
laws  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  has  raised  the 
inquiry  whether  the  schools  are  not  responsible  for  some  of  the  absen- 
teeism to  be  thus  corrected.  It  is  urged  that  the  first  step  is  to  adapt 
the  schools  to  the  necessities  of  all  classes. 

As  a  means  to  this  end  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  public  schools 
should  be  organized  on  what  is  known  as  the  half-time  system — ^a  sys- 
tem tried  with  encouraging  results  in  Europe  and  also  in  the  primary 
schools  of  several  cities  in  this  country.  It  is  urged  that  the  uniting  of 
labor  and  schooling  is  the  true  idea,  that  children  who  devote  their 
"whole  time  for  eight  to  ten  years  to  schooling  are  not  then  likely  to 
enter  on  manual  labor  with  much  enjoyment,  and,  besides,  that  labor 
and  schooling,  when  united,  assist  each  other.  The  half-time  pupils 
prove,  as  a  rule,  as  apt  scholars  as  their  full-time  classmates,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  skilled  workers  than  their  unschooled  work- fellows. 

These  considerations  have  certainly  great  weight,  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  adoption  of  the  half-time  system  in  the  upper  grades  of 
oar  schools  is  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  end.  A  great  many  of  the 
pupils  in  city  schools  would  not  engage  in  manual  labor  the  half  of  each 
day  were  the  half-time  system  adopted.  If  in  school  only  half  of  the 
day,  they  would  spend  the  other  half  in  idleness  or  on  the  streets,  and 
some  in  worse  places.  When  no  home  study  is  required,  the  present 
system  allows  some  six  hours  a  day  and  every  Saturday  for  labor  and 
recreation.  This  is  found  to  be  time  enough  for  many  children  to  do  all 
the  work  that  is  provided  for  them  It  is  possible  that  it  would  be  better 
if  all  our  youth  had  regular  work  the  half  of  each  day,  but  the  public 
schools  can  not  change  the  usages  of  society  in  this  respect.  They  must 
conform  to  what  is,  rather  than  to  what  should  be. 
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It  has  also  been  suggested  that  half-time  schools  might  be  organized 
for  working  children,  and  that  the  present  system  be  continued  for 
others.  This  involves  not  only  a  classification  but  a  separation  of  chil- 
dren on  the  basis  of  maual  labor,  and  we  have  already  quite  enough  of 
this  class  principle  in  the  organization  of  our  schools.  It  is  believed 
that  the  difficulty  under  consideration  can  be  successfully  met  without 
organizing  separate  schools  for  working  children.  What  is  needed  is  to 
make  the  course  of  study  and  requirements  of  our  schools  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  this  class  of  pupils.  Instead  of  half-time 
schools,  I  would  suggest  a  half -time  course  of  study  in  all  grades  above  the 
primary.  It  is  not  necessary  to  require  all  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  to  take  the  same  number  of  studies  and  advance  with  even  step 
through  the  course.  This  procrustean  device  must  be  given  up,  if  the 
public  school  system  is  to  do  its  full  legitimate  work  as  an  agency  for 
the  education  of  the  whole  people.  Instead  of  excluding  pupils  who 
can  not  meet  all  the  conditions  of  "a  complete  and  thorough  course  of 
elementary  education,  it  must  provide  for  such  pupils  the  best  educa- 
tion possible  under  the  circumstances.  This  may  involve  some  loss  in 
uniformity  and  system,  but  there  will  be  a  gain  in  usefulness — a  result 
more  important  than  mechanical  perfection  in  classification. 

The  four  great  problems  which  we  have  thus  imperfectly  considered 
are  preeminently  graded-school  problems,  having  their  origin,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  element  of  gradation.  Other  educational  problems,  as  the 
teacher  problem,  the  study  problem,  the  sex  problem,  etc.,  relate  alike 
to  both  graded  and  ungraded  schools. 

It  is  hoped  that  I  am  not  understood  to  condemn  the  graded  system, 
for  the  very  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  assist  in  making  the  system  more 
efficient  and  useful.  It  is  also  hoped  that  I  am  not  understood  to  inti- 
mate that  the  defects  pointed  out  exist  in  equal  degree  in  all  graded 
schools.  I  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  gravity  of  these 
problems  is  appreciated  by  scores  of  superintendents  in  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  their  practical  solu- 
tion. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  aimed  more  to 
state  guiding  principles  than  to  solve  these  problems  in  detail.  The  one 
principle  I  desire  specially  to  impress  is,  that  the  solution  of  each  of 
these  four  problems  is  found  in  the  proper  stibordination  of  the  demands 
of  the  graded  system  as  a  mechanism  to  its  great  purpose  as  an  asrency 
for  the  education  of  the  people — for  furnishing  every  child  with  the 
best  possible  education  it  is  capable  of  receiving  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances which  surround  it;  in  the  proper  subordination  of  uniformity 
and  system,  which  are  but  means,  to  the  sublime  end  of  unfolding,  en- 
riching, and  beautifying  the  human  soul — of  touching  human  life  in  all 
conditions  with  elevating  and  beneficent  power. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT 

Eliot  and  the  vigorous  discussions  which  followed  it  were  the  attntcnoiiii 
which  first  drew  public  attention  to  that  department.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  other  papers  so  interesting  as  to  hold  the  attention  to  the  close 
of  the  session.  This  year  the  exercises  in  the  General  Association  held 
the  chief  place.  The  address  of  President  White,  of  Cornell,  which  it 
was  known  would  be  a  reply  to  some  of  President  Eliot's  positions,  and 
the  paper  of  Dr.  Clark,  author  of  "Sex  in  Education  ",  gave  assurance 
in  advance  that  this  would  be  so. 

The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association  were  very  com- 
plete, and  never  before  were  such  full  and  excellent  reports  of  its  pro- 
ceedings made  by  the  press.  We  condense  from  these  reports  a  brief 
outline  of  what  was  said  and  done. 

GENERAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Opera  House  at  10  A.M.  on  Tuesday,  Aug. 
5tb,  President  S.  H.  W^hite,  of  Illinois,  in  the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  J.  P.  Scott,  of  Detroit.  The  Association  was  welcomed  to  the 
city  in  a  brief  address  by  Hon.  Duane  Doty,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
President  White  responded  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  immediately 
followed  with  his  Inaugural  Address.  The  chief  topic  discussed  in  this 
address  was  the  labor  question,  and  the  educational  bearing  of  the  strife 
between  labor  and  capital.  He  thought  the  question  one  deserving  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Association ;  whether  it  might  not  in  some 
way  be  connected  with  our  systems  of  education  ;  and  if  so,  to  discover 
the  defect  and  suggest  a  remedy.  Said  he,  **  We  boast  of  our  systems  of 
free  schools.  But  are  not  the  people  too  apt  to  rest  satisfied  with  sys- 
tems, forgetting  that  very  defective  results  may  come  from  a  poor  ad- 
ministration of  the  best  of  them?"  He  attributes  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  agricultural  communities  with  the  present  condition  of  things  to 
the  inferior  advantages  possessed  by  them  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  He  says:  "Growth,  development,  is  a  universal  characteris- 
tic of  mind.  Hence  the  youth  from  every  part  of  the  country  aspire  to 
the  advantages  of  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  generally  found  in 
towns  and  cities.  Parents  possessed  of  a  competence  and  desirous  of 
greater  advantages  for  themselves  and  their  families  leave  the  country 
for  the  town  with  its  larger  privileges.  What  is  the  result  ?  Do  the 
young  men  and  women,  having  enjoj'ed  the  higher  advantages,  go  back 

be  grateful  for  the  very  marked  improvement  >vhich  publishers  have  re^ 
cently  made  in  maps.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  science  of  geogra- 
phy 18  to  be  learned  only  by  the  perusal  of  goo^  maps ;  the  letter  press 
of  the  text-books  is  quite  secondary.  Let  the  pupil  once  acquire  the 
habit  of  inspecting  maps,  with  a  full  understanding  of  their  meaning 
and  he  will  inevitably  become  familiar  with  the  principal  features  of  the 
earth's  surface.    If  we  were  called  upon  to  choose  between  two  text- 
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books  in  geography,  our  choice  would  be  determined  more  by  the  merit 
of  the  maps  in  the  respective  books,  than  by  any  other  or  perhaps  aU 
other  considerations.  ^*  "•  ^" 

^,.— ..j   iiiMi|MM  lA'Uie'fafgMlifittion  o!  our  schools.    It  is  believed 

that  the  difficulty  under  consideration  can  be  successfully  met  without 
orgtinizing  separate  schools  for  working  children.    What  is  needed  is  to 
make  the  course  of  study  and   requirements  of  our  schools  flexible 
enough   to  accommodate  this  class  of   pupils.      Instead  of   half-time 
schools,  I  would  suggest  a  half -time  course  of  study  in  all  grades  above  the 
primary.    It  is  not  necessary  to  require  all  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  to  take  the  same  number  of  studies  and  advance  with  even  step 
through  the  course.    This  procrustean  device  must  be  given  up,  if  the 
public  school  system  is  to  do  its  full  legitimate  work  as  an  agency  for 
the  education  of  the  whole  people.     Instead  of  excluding  pupils  who 
can  not  meet  all  the  conditions  of  "a  complete  and  thorough  course  of 
elementary  education,  it  must  provide  for  such  pupils  the  best  educa- 
tion possible  under  the  circumstances.    This  may  involve  some  loss  in 
uniformity  and  system,  but  there  will  be  a  gain  in  usefulness — a  result 
more  important  than  mechanical  perfection  in  classification. 

The  four  great  problems  which  we  have  thus  imperfectly  considered 
are  preeminently  graded-school  problems,  having  their  origin,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  element  of  gradation.  Other  educational  problems,  as  the 
teacher  problem,  the  study  problem,  the  sex  problem,  etc.,  relate  alike 
to  both  graded  and  ungraded  schools. 

It  is  hoped  that  I  am  not  understood  to  condemn  the  graded  system, 
for  the  very  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  assist  in  making  the  system  more 
efficient  and  useful.  It  is  also  hoped  that  I  am  not  understood  to  inti- 
mate that  the  defects  pointed  out  exist  in  equal  degree  in  all  graded 
schools.  I  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  gravity  of  these 
problems  is  appreciated  by  scores  of  superintendents  in  my  acquaint* 
ance,  and  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  their  practical  solu- 
tion. 

It  may* also  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  aimed  more  to 
state  guiding  principles  than  to  solve  these  problems  in  detail.  The  one 
principle  I  desire  specially  to  impress  is,  that  the  solution  of  each  of 
these  four  problems  is  found  in  the  proper  subordination  of  the  demands 
of  the  graded  system  as  a  mechanism  to  its  great  purpose  as  an  agency 
for  the  education  of  the  people — for  furnishing  every  child  with  the 
best  possible  education  it  is  capable  of  receiving  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances which  surround  it;  in  the  proper  subordination  of  uniformitv 

'"'^''''^'^^Z^''^T>VCX^^01^^^  ASSOCIATION. 

T.e  annua,  .ec«n«  o7  ^-^:^^S^:^y^''^^ 
est  or  attendance  to  the  meeting  »f  ^f  J^  ^^^^  educators  of  the  East. 
«ot  present,  however,  bo  many  "^ J^^^^^)  \,i„t,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr. 
I  Jro  be  especially  -^f^J/J^^JJ^  they  were  rather  severely 
McCosh,  of  Princeton,  were  not  present, 
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handled  by  some  of  the  speakers,  and  would  doubtless  have  replied  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  enlivened  the  discussions  very  materially. 

Last  year  the  proceedings  of  the  Department  for  Higher  Education 
"were  the  central  point  of  interest.  The  very  able  paper  of  President 
Cliot  and  the  vigorous  discussions  which  followed  it  were  the  attractions 
"which  first  drew  public  attention  to  that  department.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  other  papers  so  interesting  as  to  hold  the  attention  to  the  close 
of  the  session.  This  year  the  exercises  in  the  General  Association  held 
the  chief  place.  The  address  of  President  White,  of  Cornell,  which  it 
was  known  would  be  a  reply  to  some  of  President  Eliot's  positions,  and 
the  paper  of  Dr.  Clark,  author  of  "Sex  in  Education  ",  gave  assurance 
in  advance  that  this  would  be  so. 

The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association  were  very  com- 
plete, and  never  before  were  such  full  and  excellent  reports  of  its  pro- 
ceedings made  by  the  press.  We  condense  from  these  reports  a  brief 
outline  of  what  was  said  and  done. 

GENERAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Opera  House  at  10  A.M.  on  Tuesday,  Aug. 
6th,  President  S.  H.  White,  of  Illinois,  in  the  chair.    Prayer  was  offered 
hy  Rev.  J.  P.  Scott,  of  Detroit.    The  Association  was  welcomed  to  the 
city  in  a  brief  address  by  Hon.  Duane  Doty,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
President  White  responded  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  immediately 
followed  with  his  Inaugural  Address.    The  chief  topic  discussed  in  this 
address  was  the  labor  question,  and  the  educational  bearing  of  the  strife 
between  labor  and  capital.    He  thought  the  question  one  deserving  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Association  ;  whether  it  might  not  in  some 
way  be  connected  with  our  systems  of  education  ;  and  if  so,  to  discover 
tbe  defect  and  suggest  a  remedy.    Said  he,  "  We  boast  of  our  systems  of 
free  schools.    But  are  not  the  people  too  apt  to  rest  satisfied  with  sys- 
tems, forgetting  that  very  defective  results  may  come  from  a  poor  ad- 
ministration of  the  best  of  them?"   He  attributes  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  agricultural  communities  with  the  present  condition  of  things  to 
the  inferior  advantages  possessed  by  them  for  the  education  of  their 
children.     He  says:  "Growth,  development,  is  a  universal  characteris- 
tic of  mind.    Hence  the  youth  from  every  part  of  the  country  aspire  to 
the  advantages  of  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  generally  found  in 
towns  and  cities.    Parents  possessed  of  a  competence  and  desirous  of 
greater  advantages  for  themselves  and  their  families  leave  the  country 
for  the  town  with  its  larger  privileges.    What  is  the  result?    Do  the 
young  men  and  women,  having  enjoyed  the  higher  advantages,  go  back 
and  interest  themselves  directly  with  the  people,  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  their  greater  culture  gained  at  public  expense  ?    Do  those  of 
them  who  have  graduated  at  our  normal  schools  generally  return  to 
teach  in  the  little  country  schoolhouse  where  they  commenced  their 
own  school  days?"    He  thinks  the  remedy  lies  in  perfecting  our  sys- 
tems of  public  instruction.    The  agency  to  be  employed  to  bring  the 
country  schools  somewhere  nearly  to  the  level  of  town  schools,  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  better  system  of  supervision. 
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President  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  suggestions  made  in  the 
address  of  the  President  be  referred  to  the  general  committee,  which, 
prevailed. 

Rev.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  President  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
Pa.,  read  the  report  of  the  Committee,  appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  on. 
"Upper  Schools.  President  Hays  thinks  ample  provision  has  been  made 
in  most  places  for  conlmon  school  instruction,  and  where  tliis  has  not 
already  been  done,  there  are  forces  operating  that  will  ere  long  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  same  he  believes  to  be  more  fully  true  in  regard  to 
colle^as  and  professional  and  technical  schools.  Between  the  common 
school  and  college  there  is  a  gap  for  which  the  provision  is  very  insuffi- 
cient. To  fill  this  gap  we  must  look  to  the  academies  and  high  schools; 
but  they  have,  thus  far,  met  the  requirement  very  imperfectly.  He 
thinks  one  of  the  great  needs  of  these  schools  is  a  class  of  teachers  of 
higher  learning  and  more  enthusiasm,  and  with  better  pay.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  would  have  the  course  of  study  so  arranged  as  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  those  who  afterward  design  to  take  a  college 
course.  He  thinks  academies  are  to  be  the  chief  reliance  in  country 
places,  and  that  a  good  one  can  be  established  in  any  neighborhood 
where  a  sufficient  endowment  can  be  secured  to  pay  the  salary  of  a 
principal,  and  that  without  such  an  endowment  a  good  academy  is 
scarcely  possible.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  good  high 
schools  is  one  which  affiicts  the  whole  svstem  of  state  schools.  It  is  the  in- 
terference  of  gutter  politicians  with  those  matters  about  which  they  know 
nothing  at  all.  Pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  the  rabl>le,  for  the  sake 
of  votes,  they  perpetually  criticise  and  quarrel  with  every  effort  to  ele- 
vate our  schools,  and  so  annoy  able  and  sensitive  teachers  that  they  are 
driven  out  of  the  field,  and  it  is  then  confided  to  such  incompetent  hands 
that  its  course  of  study  must  be  lowered  or  they  can  not  teach  it. 

Dr.  Reed,  of  Steuben ville,  Ohio,  followed  in  the  discussion  of  President 
Hays's  paper.  He  said  there  was  a  sad  lack  in  Ohio  of  upper  schools  for 
boys.  He  thought  the  want  was  felt  all  over  the  country.  He  added 
that  the  high  school  of  the  present  day  is  not  the  place  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Christian  parents. 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  denied  the  last  statement  of  Dr.  Reed. 
He  claimed  the  high  schools  were  furnishing  just  such  an  education  as 
that  gentleman  advocated.  His  experience  taught  him  that  the  worst 
boys  in  college  came  from  private  schools.  The  question  was  further 
discussed  by  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  of  Massachusetts,  W.  T.  Harris 
Dr.  Ried,  of  Missouri,  and  by  Dr.  Hays. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Abbott,  Principal  of  Bellevue  High  School,  Virginia,  de- 
livered an  eloquent  addre.ss  on  the  Professsion  of  the  Teacher,  at  the 
evening  session. 

President  White,  not  being  present  at  the  opening  of  the  session  on 
Wednesday  morning,  portions  of  a  paper  prepared  by  President  Noah 
Porter,  of  Yale  College,  were  read  by  President  Thatcher,  of  Iowa  Uni- 
versity. It  had  been  announced  that  President  Porter  was  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  National  University  question,  but  through  some 
misunderstanding  on  his  part,  his  essay  was  on  the  subject  discussed  by 
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President  Hays  (Upper  Schools).  The  line  or  argument  pursued  by 
President  Porter  did  not  differ  widely  from  that  presented  by  President 
Hays.  He  considers  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  country,  as  a  rule, 
very  defective.  One  of  these  defects  arises  from  a  lack  of  a  uniform 
course  of  study.  He  thinks,  too,  they  attempt  to  go  over  a  great  amount 
of  ground  rather  than  to  do  their  work  thoroughly  ;  attempt  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledjse  rather  than  real  culture.  He  believes  elegant  studies 
should  be  employed  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
thus  the  general  power  of  the  student  would  be  developed.  Care  should 
be  taken,  too,  lest  the  student  be  injured  by  seeking  to  master  difficult 
processes  of  thought  at  too  early  an  age. 

President  White  began  his  address  by  naming  Germany  and  the 
United  States  as  the  two  great  modern  nations  preeminent  for  faith  in 
public  education  and  energy  in  providing  for  it.  Germany  stands  first, 
for  she  has  carried  out  her  fundamental  principle  logically,  not  only  pro- 
viding primary  and  secondary  schools  for  the  young,  but  for  those  more 
advanced,  technical  schools  and  universities ;  while  the  United  States 
has  stopped  short  with  her  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The  speaker 
condemned  most  emphatically  the  small  sectarian  colleges,  as  generally 
wanting  in  libraries,  apparatus,  and  everything  necessary  in  advanced 
education.  As  these  institutions  draw  their  nutriment  mainly  from  sec- 
tarian effort,  the  controlling  idea  has  become  sect  growth  and  not  indi- 
vidual growth.  As  a  result,  each  young  man  hears  only  professors  of 
his  own  sect,  or  those  affiliated  with  it.  His  philosophy,-  his  history, 
his  literature  are  cast  in  the  sect  mould.  The  main  result  is  not  so 
much  to  educate  the  young  man's  mind  as  to  warp  it.  The  speaker 
compared  Michigan  and  Ohio  as  to  their  institutions  of  higher  instruc- 
tion, much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  He  then  proceeded  to 
establish  the  following  as  the  fundamental  proposition  of  his  paper: 

"The  main  provision  for  advanced  education  in  the  United  States 
must  be  made  by  the  people  at  large,  acting  through  their  national  and 
state  legislatures,  to  endow  and  maintain  institutions  for  the  higher  in- 
struction, luUy  equipped  and  free  from  sectarian  control." 

He  also  argued  the  following  subordinate  propositions: 

"  That  careful  public  provision  by  the  people  for  their  own  system  of 
advanced  instruction  is  the  only  republican,  and  the  only  democratic 
method.'* 

**  That  by  public  provision  can  private  gifts  best  be  stimulated." 

**  That  by  liberal  grants  alone  can  our  private  endowments  be  wisely 
directed  or  economically  aggregated." 

"  That  our  existing  public-school  system  leads  us  logically  and  neces- 
sarily to  the  endowment  of  advanced  instruction." 

To  the  assertion  that ''  institutions  for  advanced  instruction  are  for  the 
wealthy,  for  rich  men's  sons,  and  not  for  the  poor  ",  President  White 
replied  as  follows: 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  wide  of  the  fact.  The  rich  man  is  indeed 
vastly  interested,  indirectly  ;  for  thorough  provision  for  advanced  edu- 
cation will  raise  a  thoughtiul  class  of  uien  who  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  all  the  wild  theories  which  tend  to  desolate  society  or  disturb  public 
prosperity ;  but  if  any  person  more  than  another  is  fully  and  directly 
interested,  it  is  the  poor  man.    The  rich  man  can  send  his  son  to  another 
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state  or  another  country — the  poor  man  can  not.  The  doctrine  I  advo- 
cate is  the  only  one  which  in  many  parts  of  the  country  can  insure  a 
worthy  education  to  the  sons  of  poor  men.  The  whole  experience  of 
the  world  shows  that  from  the  ranks  of  poverty  comes  by  far  the  greats 
eft  part  of  the  genius  and  talent  and  energy  of  the  world.  In  the  great 
majority  of  our  states  this  great  class  can  have  no  chance  for  any  ad- 
vanced education,  unless  there  be  public  endowments  for  advanceil  in- 
struction." 

John  Hancock)  of  Ohio,  followed  in  the  discussion  of  the  question. 
He  believed  in  a  national  university,  but  did  not  think  sectarian  educa- 
tion inconsistent  with  state  education.  He  thought  the  two  not  neces- 
sarily  antagonistic.  A  national  university  ought  not  to  do  the  work 
now  done  by  the  small  colleges,  but  should  supplement  that  work.  Such 
a  university  would  give  an  opportunity  for  general  investigation  a^d 
original  scientific  work  backed  by  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  He  also 
defended  the  small  colleges  of  Ohio,  and  referred  to  the  number  of  emi- 
nent men  that  state  had  pn^duccd  in  every  field  of  mental  activity,  as 
evidence  of  the  quality  of  their  work. 

W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  thought  the  national  university  would  tend 
to  advance  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  country,  and  would  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship 
among  the  members  of  Congress. 

Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  entered  a  protest  against  the  making  of 
this  Association  a  battle-field  between  rival  classes  of  institutions.  He 
admitted  that  President  White  had  strong  provocation  for  the  assault 
which  he  had  made  on  the  colleges  of  the  country,  but  he  was  sorry 
that  it  had  been  made.  He  hoped  this  controversy  would  stop  here. 
The  effect  of  the  address  had  been  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  all  the 
representatives  of  the  colleges  which  had  been  belittled.  He  believed 
the  smaUer  colleges  were  doing  a  great  and  noble  work  in  the  cause  of 
higher  education.  They  were  graduating  as  good  scholars  as  the  larger 
colleges  and  universities.  He  also  defended  Ohio  against  the  cemarks 
of  President  White. 

Dr.  Hammond,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  he  heard  with  extreme  pain 
the  word  "  sectarian  "  used  by  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  He  believed 
the  sectarian  schools  occupied  a  position  among  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country  second  to  no  others,  and  that  every  honest  and  true 
educator  should  give  them  all  the  encouragement  in  his  power. 

Presidents  Hays  and  Wallace  also  spoke  warmly  in  defence  of  the 
smaller  colleges. 

President  White  closed  the  discussion.  He  said  nothing  had  been 
further  from  his  intention  than  to  say  a  word  derogatory  to  Ohio  ;  that 
he  had  too  many  good  friends  in  that  state,  and  had  been  associated 
with  too  many  noble  youths  from  it  in  Cornell  University  to  express  any 
sentiments  defamatory  of  its  people.  In  conclusion,  he  said  he  had  not 
a  word  to  say  against  the  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  sectarian  col- 
leges. He  believed  that  from  them  men  might  be  secured  fit  to  equip 
the  best  institutions  in  the  world.  What  he  condemned  was  the  system 
under  which  many  noble  men  are,  in  a  measure,  forced  to  waste  their 
lives. 
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At  the  evening  session  an  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  George 
Hodgkins,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ontario,  on 
the  "  System  of  Public  Instruction  in  Canada."  He  explained  the  sys- 
tem in  detail.  It  has  the  primary  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  uni- 
versity. The  system  differs  in  several  important  respects  from  that  in 
force  in  the  United  States,  as  in  regard  to  the  executive,  who  is  a  non- 
political  and  permanent  officer.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  has  held  the 
position  for  thirty  years.  It  is  understood  in  Canada  that  the  educa- 
cational  system  is  not  one  that  should  be  subject  to  political  changes, 
and  also  that  it  should  possess  permanence  above  all  things.  The  in- 
spectors hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  to  obtain  these 
positions  they  must  possess  first-class  certificates.  A  provision  is  made 
in  Canada  whereby  teachers  at  sixty  years  of  age  may  retire  if  they  de- 
sire to  do  so,  and  receive  pensions  according  to  the  length  of  time  they 
have  taught.  The  pensions  amount  to  enough  to  materially  assist  the 
teachers  in  obtaining  a  livelihood  during  the  remainder  of  their  careers. 
The  school  exercises  are  by  statute  provision  opened  with  prayer  and 
the  reading  of  a  passage  of  the  scriptures.  Separate  schools  are  practi- 
cally possessed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  thus  have  the  control 
of  the  religious  education  of  their  children.  The  Roman  Catholics  are, 
however,  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  general  education  fund. 

Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  read  on  Thursday  morning  an  ex- 
ceedingly able  address  on  the  "  Building  of  a  Brain."  Two  problems 
are  presented  to  American  educators.  The  first  is  to  develop  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  highest  degree ;  and,  secondly,  to  obtain  this  development 
without  interfering  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  best.  Brains  rule  the 
world  and  the  individual.  The  problem  of  the  age  which  educators  are 
to  solve,  with  all  the  light  that  experience,  aided  by  physiology  and  re- 
flection can  give,  is  how  to  build  the  best  brains  out  of  the  materials 
given  to  work  with.  The  demand  of  humanity  is,  give  me  the  best  pos- 
sible brain  for  men  and  women  both.  Unless  men  and  women  both 
have  brains,  the  nation  will  go  down.  As  much  brain  is  needed  to  gov- 
ern a  household  as  to  command  a  ship;  as  much  to  guide  a  family 
aright  as  to  guide  Congress  aright ;  as  much  to  do  the  least  and  the 
greatest  of  woman's  as  to  do  the  least  and  the  greatest  of  man's  work. 
In  one  sense  the  process  of  brain-building  is  alike  for  the  two  sexes ;  in 
another  sense  it  is  different.  It  is  the  same  for  both,  inasmuch  as  the 
process,  which  evolves  the  best  possible  brains,  by  means  of  appropriate 
exercise,  including  cerebration,  out  of  the  underlying  organization,  is 
alike  in  the  two  sexes.  It  is  different  for  the  two  in  so  far  as  there  are 
any  organs  or  sets  of  organs  in  the  structure  of  one  sex  that  are  not  in 
the  structure  of  the  other. 

The  only  differences  between  the  sexes  is  sex ;  but  this  difference  is 
radical  and  fundamental,  and  expresses  itself  in  radical  and  fundamen- 
tal differences  of  organization,  that  extend  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est forms  of  life.  Progress  is  impossible  without  accepting  and  respect- 
ing difference  of  sex.  That  it  is  physiologically  possible  to  diminish  it, 
by  an  education  arranged  to  that  end,  no  physiologist  can  doubt ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  identical  methods  of  educating  the  sexes,  such  as 
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prevail  in  many  of  our  schools,  tend  that  way.  One  result  of  a  school 
animated  by  such  methods,  is  to  make  a  very  poor  kind  of  men  out  of 
women,  and  a  very  poor  kind  of  women  out  of  men.  An  appropriate 
education  (of  boys  and  girls)  will  recognize  the  special  difference,  guard 
against  the  special  dangers,  and  obtain  the  special  benefits  that  spring 
from  sex. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Clarke's  address,  Prof.  James  H.  Orton,  of 
Vassar  College,  read  an  address  entitled  "  Four  Years  at  Vassar."  This 
was  followed  by  an  address  from  Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  on  the  "Coeducation -of  the  Sexes  in  Universities." 

The  evening  session  was  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  coeducation  of  sexes,  and  by  short  addresses.  Dr.  A-  B.  Palmer,  of 
Michigan  University,  Prof.  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indiana,  Dr.  Ried,  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  University,  and  Prof.  E.  Olney,  of  Michigan  University,  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  adducing  their  own  experience 
as  educators  as  to  its  value  and  safety. 

The  President  of  the  Association  then  called  out  Dr.  Hodgkins,  of  On- 
tario, Supt.  Riggs,  of  Utah,  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  Gen.  Eaton,  National 
Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  of  North  Carolina,  who  responded  in 
appropriate  remarks. 

The  Association  adopted  the  following  among  other  resolutions: 

Resolved f  That  the  Association  reaffirms  the  declaration  of  opinion 
voted  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  should  be  set  apart  by  Congress  under  such  conditions  as  it 
may  deem  wnse,  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of  public  education 
in  the  states  and  territories. 

Resolved y  That  this  Association  does  hereby  reaffirm  its  former  declara- 
tions in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  National  University  devoted  not 
to  collegiate  but  to  true  university  work,  providing  higher  instruction 
in  all  departments  of  learning,  and  so  organized  as  to  secure  necessary 
independence  and  permanency  in  its  management. 

Resolve.dy  That  a  committee  of  this  Association,  consisting  of  thirteen 
members,  be  appointed  to  lay  this  subject  before  Congress,  with  power 
to  appoint  a  sub- committee  in  each  state  for  cooperative  effort 

The  following  members  were  appointed  the  committee  on  National 
University  under  the  last  resolution :  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Wisconsin,  A.  D. 
White,  New  York,  John  Hancock,  Ohio,  W.  T.  Harris,  Missouri,  David 
A.  Wallace,  Illinois,  Mark  Hopkins,  Massachusetts,  Joseph  Henry,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  W.  F.  Phelps,  Minnesota,  D.  F.  Boyd,  Lousiana 
Alexander  Hogg,  Alabama,  Geo.  P.  Hays,  Pennsylvania,  and  Z.  Richards* 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Association  for  1874-5:  Presideni^ 
W.  T.  Harris,  Missouri ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Abbott,  Va. ;  Treasurer,  A.  P. 
Marble,  Mass. ;  Vice-PresidentB,  C.  S.  Venable,  Va.,  J.  M.  Fleming,  Tenn., 
Geo.  Thatcher,  Iowa,  Miss  H.  A.  Keeler,  Ohio,  Jas.  Craikshank,  New 
York,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Ind.,  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Diehl,  Pa„  Mrs.  M.  A.  Per 
kins,  Mich.,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stone,  Conn.,  J.  K.  Wilson,  S.  C,  T.  W.  Cordoza* 
Miss.,  and  Alex.  Hogg,  Ala. ;  Counselors,  John  Eaton,  D.  C,  S.  H.  White* 
111.,  R.  Woodbury,  Maine,  A.  P.  Stone,  Mass.,  B.  G.  Northrop,  Conn.,  f 
C.  Greenough,  R.  I.,  J.  W.  Armstrong,  N.  Y.,  Marcius  Willson,  N.  J, 
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J.  H.  Binford,  Va.,  J.  O.  Wilson,  D.  C,  Wm.  R.  Creery,  Md.,  R.  S. 
Greener,  S.  C,  A.  Pickett,  Tenn.,  J.  H.  Patterson,  Ky.,  Miss  M.  R.  Gor- 
ton, Ark.,  James  Johonnot,  Mo.,  H.  D.  McCarty,  Ks„  S.  R.  Thompson, 
Neb.,  W.  A.  Bell,  Ind.,  D.  Putnam,  Mich.,  John  Hancock,  Ohio,  Henry 
Jones,  Pa.,  0.  H.  Riggs,  Utah,  and  0.  Hunter,  N.  C. 

Our  space  will  permit  but  the  briefest  mention  of  what  took  place  in 
the  several  sections.  Many  of  the  papers  read  were  very  able,  and  the 
discussions  which  followed  of  unusual  interest. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

The  deliberations  of  this  section  were  presided  over  by  Dr.  Reid,  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  The  paper  of  Prof.  Peabody,  of  Harvard 
University,  on  "  Elective  Studies  ",  and  the  discussions  which  followed 
occupied  the  first  session.  These  discussions  were  participated  in  by 
Prof.  Hammond,  of  Mass.,  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  Prof.  Butler,  of  Wis- 
consin, President  Wallace,  of  Illinois,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  of  Ind.,  Prof. 
Olney,  of  Mich.,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Wooster,  Ohio.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  Prof.  Peabody  said  the  elective  system  does  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  uniform  system,  but  its  introduction  need  not  necessarily 
at  once  involve  an  increase  of  cost. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  a  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Charles  S. 

Venable,  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  on  the 
plan  of  that  institution  of  learning.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the 
University  was  represented  as  very  broad  and  thorough,  and  the  exami- 
nations as  exceedingly  rigid. 

President  Andrews,  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  expressed  his  doubts 
as  to  whether  a  course  of  study  which  so  many,  on  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion, failed  to  pass  was  entirely  such  a  one  as  could  be  recommended  to 
the  people  or  meet  their  wants. 

Dr.  John  W,  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  followed  Prof.  Venable,  in  a  paper 
on  a  National  University.  It  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  ad- 
dress of  President  Eliot,  at  Elmira.    The  paper  was  most  severe  in  its 

tone. 

The  exercises  of  Thursday  afternoon  were  opened  by  Prof.  James  D. 
Butler,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  a  paper  on  "Classical  Studies  in 
Higher  Institutions  of  Education."  The  Professor  occupied  the  time 
allotted  him,  showing  that  the  dead  languages  must  be  studied,  and  why 
they  deserve  the  educational  honor  they  now  enjoy. 

Dr.  Patterson,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  next  read  a  paper  on 
"  University  Endowments."  He  defended  the  endowment  system,  as  a 
necessity  in  the  higher  American  education. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the  Department  for 
the  year  1874-5 :  PreMerU,  Geo.  P.  Hays,  Washington  and  Jeff*erson  Col- 
lege, Pa. ;  Vice-President,  I.  W.  Andrews,  Marietta  College,  Ohio ;  Secre- 
tary, Charles  8.  Venable,  University  of  Vi»ginia. 

DEPARTMNET   OF   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

This  section  of  the  Association  was  presided  over  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Hoose, 
Principal  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School  of  New  York,  who  in  a  short 
address  laid  down  what  he  considered  the  scope  of  the  investigations 
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belonging  in  an  especial  manner  to  educators  engaged  in  normal-school 
work. 

Professor  John  Ogden,  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  then  read 
aj-aperon  "What  constitutes  a  Consisent  Course  of  Study  for  Normal 
Schools,"  This  paper  had  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
labor,  and  covered  the  whole  ground  of  the  question  discussed  in  a  thor 
ough  and  judicious  way,  presenting,  however,  the  work  of  the  ideal  nor- 
mal school,  rather  than  that  attempted  by  the  normal  schools  as  they 
exist  in  our  country.  Prof.  Ogden  recommends  that  there  be  two  paral- 
lel V  urses  of  study  for  normal  schools :  1.  The  purely  academic,  which 
need  not  differ  materially  from  the  ordinary  course  of  high  schools  and 
colleges,  2.  The  purely  normal,  which  shall  deal  with  man  as  an  edu- 
cable  being — man  historically,  psychologically,  and  physically,  and  in 
all  his  possible  relations  in  life,  and  at  every  stage  of  his  growth. 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Armstong,  of  the  Normal  School  of 
Fredonia,  New  York,  Prof.  Beard,  of  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania, 
Prof.  Charlton,  of  Wisconsin,  Prof.  Mason,  of  Carthage,  Missouri,  Prof. 
Jones,  of  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  and  Prof.  Johonnot,  of  Missouri. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  a  paper  on  "  Training  Schools  in  Connec* 
tion  with  Normal  Schools  "  was  read  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Greenough,  Principal 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School.  Prof.  Greenough,  whilst  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  a  training  school,  considered  it«  work  as 
lying  outside  of  the  normal  school  proper.  He  thought  the  training 
school  should  not,  in  its  organization,  be  a  part  of  a  normal  school,  sep- 
arated from  the  schools  of  the  community.  The  Bine  qua  non  of  a  train- 
ing school  he  believed  to  be  a  sufficient  number  of  excellent  critic- 
teachers. 

A  spirited  discussion  of  this  paper  followed,  participated  in  by  John 
Hancock,  of  Ohio,  Prof.  Mason,  of  Missouri,  Prof.  Beard,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Prof.  Putnam,  of  Michigan,  Prof.  Titus,  of  Minnesota,  Prof.  Ogden, 
of  Ohio,  Prof.  O.  H.  Riggs,  of  Utah,  Prof.  Bellows,  of  Michigan,  and 
Prof.  Greenough. 

The  President  then  introduced  Prof.  Larkin  Dunton,  Headmaster  of 
City  Normal  School  of  Boston,  who  read  a  paper  on  "  What  are  the 
essentials  of  a  Profession  ?  and  what  is  necessary  to  entitle  our  Normal 
Schools  to  be  called  Professional  ?  "  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give 
a  synopsis  of  this  able  paper*  It  was  discussed  by  Professors  Putnam, 
of  Mich.,  Jones,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  Ogden,  of  Ohio,  and  Riggs,  of  Utah. 

ThQ  first  business  of  the  last  session  of  the  section  was  the  reading  of 
a  paper  on  **  Manner  and  Method  "  by  Prof.  Soldan,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Normal  School.  The  President  introduced  Prof.  W.  N.  Kallmann,  of  Mil- 
waukee, who  had  kindly  volunteered  as  reader,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Soldan.  Method  differs  from  manner.  A  road  leads  to  a  town,  and  is 
not  liable  to  change-  but  the  manner  of  using  it  differs ;  some  walk, 
others  ride.  The  road  represents  method ;  the  way  in  which  it  is  used 
manner.  The  utmost  freedom  should  be  allowed  teachers  in  manner. 
Method  is  more  scientific,  being  based  on  the  lasting  essence  of  psychol- 
ogy.  Manner  is  inferior  to  method,  being  less  enduring  and  essential. 
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A  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Professors  Hoose,  Hailman, 
Jones,  Beard,  and  Bellows.  All  spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  of  the  clear 
definitions  of  the  essay. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  the  ensuing  year :  Presi- 
dent,  J.  C.  Greenough,  R.  I. ;  Vice- President f  J.  S.  Jones,  Ind. ;  Secretary, 
C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  Mich. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Miss  Hattie  Comings,  of  the  North  Missouri  State  Normal  School, 
presided  at  the  meetings  of  this  section.  The  first  exercise  before  the 
section  was  a  paper  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  entitled  **  Several 
Problems  in  Graded-School  Management."  The  speaker  discussed  the 
following  questions :  1.  How  can  pupils  be  taught  in  classes  in  a  graded 
system  without  sacrificing  their  individual  powers  and  wants  ?  2.  How 
to  subject  the  results  of  school  instruction  to  examination  tests,  and  not 
narrow  and  groove  such  instruction.  3.  How  to  subject  a  corps  of  teach- 
ers to  efficient  supervision  and  not  reduce  them  to  operatives.  4.  A 
proper  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  needs  of  those  pupils. who  can 
give  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  school  duties. 

John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  thought  the  graded  system  of  schools  a  neces- 
sity growing  out  of  the  large  number  of  pupils  required  to  be  taught  by 
one  teacher ;  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  its  defects  was  the  thorough 
training  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Rolfe,  of  Chicago,  would  classify  pupils  in  each  study  according 
to  capacity.  Because  pupils  were  in  the  same  class  in  geography,  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  should  be  together  in  grammar  or  in 
mathematics. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  thought  that  the  argument  of  the  paper  was, 
that  the  graded-school  machine  needed  adjustment.  But  we  might  as 
well  turn  our  backs  on  civilization  itself  as  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
graded  system. 

Mr.  Curran,  of  Sandusky,  felt  that  the  tendency  of  Mr.  White's  paper 
was  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  graded-school  system,  though  doubtless  there 
was  no  such  intention  by  the  author. 

^^  Dr.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  liked  the  paper  so  well  that  if  he  had  his  own 
way  he  would  have  it  printed  in  full-faced  type,  and  hung  up  in  every 
schoolroom  in  the  United  States. 

The  subject  was  discussed  further  by  Superintendents  Rickoff,  of 
Cleveland,  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  and  Tweed,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Avery,  of  East  Cleveland. 

The  paper  for  Wednesday  afternoon  was  by  Miss  H.  A.  Keeler,  of 
Cleveland,  on  '*  Language  Lessons  in  Elementary  Schools.'^  Miss  Keeler 
would  have  children  first  carefully  trained  in  language  by  conversation 
exercises.  Then  she  would  have  them  trained  in  the  language  of  de- 
scription. To  do  the  latter  they  should  be  taught  to  see  things  as  they 
are.  She  would  also  have  them  exercised  frequently  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  language  of  others.  She  said  she  i/^ould  avoid  above  all 
things  harsh  reproof  for  an  innocent  mistake.  More  harm  is  done  by 
harsh  criticism  than  mistakes  let  pass  without  any  criticism. 
24* 
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Mr.  Shilling,  of  Wisconsin,  announced  himself  as  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  said  that  he  had  employed  almost  the  same  method 
of  teaching  as  that  recommended  by  Miss  Keeler.  He  considered  it  the 
most  natural  and  hence  the  best  method  of  teaching  such  subjects  as 
were  capable  of  being  taught  by  it, 

Mr.  Bell,  of  Indiana,  did  not  agree  with  Miss  Keeler's  views  on  the 
importance  of  early  and  sharp  criticism.  He  believed  that  a  child  should 
be  corrected  on  the  instant  of  every  considerable  mistake.  He  said  he 
had  himself  received  irreparable  injury  from  the  want  of  such  training 
in  his  youth. 

The  other  speakers  on  the  subject  were  Dr.  Carlyle,  of  Ontario,  Johon- 
net,  of  Mo.,  and  Farnham,  of  N.  Y. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y.,  delivered  an  address  on  "  Science  in  Elementary  Schools." 
The  address  was  chiefly  descriptive  of  simple  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy,  which  he  performed  in  view  of  the  audience,  showing  by 
what  simple  apparatus  important  philosophical  principles  can  be  illus- 
trated. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  Mrs.  A.  0.  Martin,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "What  shall  we  attempt  in  our  Elementary  Schools?"  She 
said  the  ideal  of  elementary  education  ought  to  be  a  discipline  that  has 
taught  the  scholar  steadiness  and  control ;  that  has  made  him  do  some- 
thing for  himself  intellectually.  She  would  not  propose  any  radical 
changes  in  the  subjects  of  study.  She  would  not,  however,  teach  half 
the  amount  of  arithmetic  that  is  usually  taught  in  the  lower  grades. 
She  would  teach  more  history,  and  especially  English  history.  The 
geography  ought  to  accompany  every  hour  of  work  in  history. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Mo.,  Mrs.  Stone,  of  Mich., 
Prof.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  College,  and  Supt.  Pickard,  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  addressed  the  section 
on  the  subject  of  "  Kindergartens." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year :  President, 
Alfred  Kirk,  Chicago ;  Vice-President,  Miss  H.  A.  Keeler,  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  Secretary,  Lucy  Maltby,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Supt.  William  R.  Creery,  of  Baltimore,  presided  over  the  deliberations 
of  this  body.  The  only  question  considered  by  it  was  the  best  plan  of 
collecting  and  keeping  educational  statistics.  The  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  made  by  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio. 
After  a  full  and  careful  consideration  of  the  report,  the  forms  for  statis- 
tical tables  recommended  were,  without  material  alteration,  adopted,  and 
were  submitted  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  his 
consideration. 

Statistical  forms  for  city  reports  were  submitted  by  Supt.  A.  J.  Rickoff^ 
of  Cleveland.  These  after  discussion  and  a  few  slight  alterations  were 
also  adopted,  and  submitted  to  the  same  official. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
J.  Osmond  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Vice-President,  A.  Abernethy, 
Iowa ;  Secretary,  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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CLUBS  FROM  THE  SUMMER  INSTITUTES. 

We  made  an  unusual  e£fort  this  year  to  ascertain  the  time  and  place 
of  each  institute  to  be  held  in  the  state,  and  to  enlist  some  one  in  an 
eftort  to  secure  subscriptions  for  the  Monthly.  The  result  is  a  very  gen- 
eral canvass,  and  though  the  clubs  from  many  institutes  are  small,  the 
total  number  of  subscriptions  received  is  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year — a  result  for  which  we  are  very  grateful  to  the  many  friends  who 
rendered  the  timely  aid.  The  following  table,  prepared  by  our  clerk, 
gives  the  number  of  subscriptions  received  from  each  institute,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  in  attendance.  In  several  cases  the  second  item  has 
not  been  reported  to  us,  and  is  omitted.  Most  of  these  institutes  were 
beld  in  the  month  of  August. 


County,      Subscribers.   Teachers. 


Allen..... 13 

Belmont 40 

Butler 10 

Carroll 4 

Champaign ..  28 

Clarke 8 

Clermont 11 

Clinton 41 

Coshocton  ...  12 

Delaware 27 

Fairfield 13 

Franklin 26 

Gallia 9 

Geauga 11 

Greene 12 

Hamilton 27 

Hardin 6 

Henry 1 

Highland 35 

Hocking 7 

Holmes 10 
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THE  NATIONAL  NORMAL  MERGED  IN  THIS  JOURNAL. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  the  merging  of  the  National  Normal  in  this  journal  after  this  (Octo- 
ber) issue.  The  National  Teacher  will  be  sent  to  the  subscribers  for 
the  Normal  during  the  unexpired  term  of  their  subscriptions,  with  ex- 
tension of  time  to  those  who  are  already  taking  the  Teacher. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Normaly  will  be  a 
Special  Contributor  to  our  journal.  He  will  prepare  a  series  of  pointed 
and  practical  papers  of  special  interest  and  value  to  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced teachers.  He  will  also  continue  the  compilation  of  the  school 
statistics  of  the  different  states  and  leading  cities,  and  we  shall  publish 
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the  more  important  tables  from  time  to  time,  as  we  can  afford  the  space. 
We  improve  this  opportunity  to  say  that  we  have  never  regarded  the 
National  Normal  as  a  rival  to  our  journal.  It  has  been  conducted  with 
a  different  aim,  and  has  largely  occupied  a  different  field.  It  has  had  a 
character  and  a  mission  of  its  own,  and  it  has  developed  the  one  and 
filled  the  other  with  an  energy  and  ability  worthy  of  the  highest  success. 
Its  characteristic  features  have  been  a  succession  of  new  departures  in 
educational  journalism.  In  brief,  the  Normal  has  been  an  original  and 
unique  journal,  and  its  suspension  will  not  simply  be  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  educational  journals  of  the  common  type,  but  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  journal  that  leaves  no  representative.  We  wish  the  re- 
tiring editor  large  success  in  the  enterprise  to  which  he  proproses  to 
give  his  undivided  attention. 


EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

The  very  excellent  report  of  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  which  we  publish  in  this  number,  was  kindly 
prepared  for  us  by  Supt.  Hancock,  of  Dayton.  We  are  also  indebted  to 
Prof.  W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  of  this  city,  for 
valuable  assistance  in  editing  this  number.  The  meagerness  of  our 
intelligence  department  is  due  to  the  fact  that  continued  ill  health  has 
prevented  our  preparing  the  items,  and  we  found  no  one  who  could  do 
it  for  us.  The  reports  of  teachers'  institutes  are  omitted  this  month  for 
the  same  reason.    We  hope  to  make  this  department  full  next  month. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  read  our  paper  on  graded  school  prob- 


lems in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  are  requested  to  re-read  it  as  it  appears  in 
this  number.  The  Free  Press  copy  contains  several  very  bad  misprints, 
the  most  provoking  of  which  is  the  substitution  of  ^*  mendicants  "  for 
mediocrity,  in  the  seventh  paragraph.  That  compositor  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  mendicant  if  he  keeps  on  sinning  in  this  way  I 

Mr.  C.  W.  Oakes,  for  three  years  past  in  charge  of  the  public 


schools  of  Bellefontaine,  is  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Nor- 

walk ;  salary  $1,600. Mr.  P.  E.  Morehouse,  for  several  years  past  the 

efiicient  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Washington  C.  H.,  has 
removed  to  Colorado.  Mr.  A.  C.  Hirst,  formerly  of  Ironton,  is  his  suc- 
cessor.  Mr.  D.  D.  Pickett,  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  has  returned 

to  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Ravenna.  Mr.  S.  Puckett,  last 
year  at  Ravenna,  is  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Paris,  Ky. 

We  commend  him  to  the  Kentucky  fraternity. Supt.  E.  F.  Moulton,  of 

Oberlin,  was  reelected  for  two  years  with  an  increased  salary. Mr.  W. 

C.  Walton,  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  has  charge  of  the  public 

schools  in  Clifton. Mr.  £.  J.  Godfrey  has  taken  cbarge  of  the  public 

schools  of  Morrow. Mr.  H.  £.  Kratas,  of  Am  well,  is  principal  of  the 

Bucyrus  High  School. Miss  Belle  M.  Westfall  has  opened  an  English 
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and  French  school  for  young  ladies  in  Dayton,  with  a  guarantee  of  a 

liberal  income. Miss  Mary  L.  Goodrich,  of  Urbana,  has  charge  of  the 

high  school  of  Canal  Dover. Miss  Sarah  D.  Harmon,  of  the  high 

school  of  Warren,  O.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  high  school  of  Attica, 

Ind.;  salary  $800. Mr.  Samuel  Major,  of  Dallas,  is  superindent  of  the 

public  schools  of  Greenfield. Mr.  L.  D.  Brown  has  taken  charge  of 

the  public  schools  of  Belpre,  at  a  salary  of  $900 ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Schofield 

succeeds  him  in  the  normal  school  at  Caldwell. Mr.  C.  M.  Watson,  of 

Mt.  Ephraim,  has  charge  of  the  public  schools  at  Chesterville. Mr.  E. 

S.  Cox,  of  Beverly,  0.,  is  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va. Mr.  J.  0.  Kinney  has  charge  of  the  public  schools  of 

Loveland. Mr.  F.  D.  Davis,  for  several  years  in  charge  of  the  schools 

of  Oxford,  O.,  is  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Montezuma,  Ind. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Wright  has  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Defiance.    Mr. 

M.  Manley,  late  of  Lancaster,  succeeds  him  at  Oberlin  ;  salary  $1,000. 

Mr.  George  E.  Campbell,  late  assistant  in  Portsmouth  High  School, 

has  taken  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Hanging  Rock,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000.  Mr.  John  H.  Browne,  late  of  Portsmouth  Seminary,  is  his  suc- 
cessor.  Mr.  A.  M.  Van  Dyke,  late  superintendent  of  Ironton  schools, 

is  pMncipal  of  Ironton  high  school ;  salary  $1,600. Mr.  Samuel  Padan, 

of  Portsmouth,  is  principal  of  Circleville  grammar  school ;  salary  $750* 

Mrs.  Thankful  Ashton,  for  eight  years  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 

of  Portsmouth,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  schools  of  Cleveland. 

Miss  Rose  McCleary,  Pittsburg,  whose  card  is  in  another  place,  will 
teach  elocution  in  teachers'  institutes. Mr.  Geo.  F.  Moore,  of  Colum- 
bus, is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Lancaster. 


The  reelection,  by  acclamation,  of  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000,  is  not  only 
a  personal,  but  a  professional  triumph,  meriting  general  congratulation. 
It  is  a  discredit  to  the  Cincinnati  Board  that  this  creditable  action  was 
delayed  for  more  than  two  months.  It  is  a  marvel  that  any  body  of  in- 
telligent men  should  have  even  considered  the  claims  of  the  man  who 
was  the  chief  aspirant  for  her  position.  It  would  have  taken  him  less 
than  a  year  to  blow  up  the  school,  or  render  it  not  worth  the  powder. 
Miss  Lathrop's  qualificationa  for  the  position  are  unequaled,  and  her 
success  has  been  not  only  eminent,  but  brilliant.  In  the  face  of  great 
difficulties,  she  has  made  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School  a  credit  to  the 
city  and  the  country.  There  is  not  a  corps  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States  that  would  not  be  proud  to  count  her  one  of  their  number^ 

• 

The  Ohio  Central  Normal  School  has  added  another  permanent 


instructor  to  its  faculty,  thus  enabling  Prof.  Ogden,  associate  principal, 
to  devote  part  of  his  time  to  visiting  the  several  counties,  giving  pnb)io 
lectures  in  the  interest  of  education,  and  attending  teach^^'  institutes, 
Prof.  Ogden  has  had  an  extensive  experience  in  institute  work,  and  he 
proposes  to  make  this  a  specialty.  Institute  committees  will  do  well  to 
correspond  with  him  early  respecting  engagements  for  the  ensuing 
year.    See  his  card  in  another  place. 
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The  Commercial  states  that  the  Chickering  Institute,  Cincinnati] 


has  opened  the  new  year  with  180  pupils,  and  a  senior  class  of  22.  Of 
the  seven  or  eight  young  men  sent  to  Eastern  colleges  or  scientific 
schools  from  this  institution  this  year,  not  one  received  a  *'  condition.' 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

A  Manual  of  Medi-bval  and  Modern  History.  By  M.  E.  Thalheimsr, 
formerly  Teacher  of  History  and  Composition  m  the  Packer  Colle- 
giate Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Cincinnati  and  New  York :  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co. 

Here  is  a  text-book,  the  elegant  appearance  of  which  corresponds  with 
its  substantial  merit.  We  like  it  even  better  than  the  author's  most  ex- 
cellent '*  Manual  of  Ancient  History  "  published  a  year  or  so  ago.  Miss 
Thalheimer  is  something  more  than  a  mere  compiler ;  she  is  an  investi- 
gator, a  philosophical  thinker,  well-read,  discriminating,  scholarly.  Her 
style  of  composition  is  very  agreeable,  full  of  vigor,  and  sometimes 
quite  dramatic. 

The  labor  of  preparing  the  present  volume  must  have  been  sevel%  and 
exhausting.  The  manual  contains  480  pages,  comprising  the  brief  his- 
tory "of  fourteen  centuries,  from  the  fall  of  one  empire  at  Ravenna  to 
the  establishment  of  another  at  Berlin.''  Much  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  taken  up  with  the  history  of  Europe  and  its  dependencies. 
Instead  of  following  out  the  histories  of  the  separate  political  states,  as 
Weber  did  in  his  "Universal  History",  Thalheimer  has  chosen  the 
more  difficult  method  of  developing  the  world's  civil  progress  as  a  whole. 
This  method  gives  an  interest  and  unity  to  the  subject  that  otherwise  it 
could  not  have.  Five  historical  periods  are  defined,  and  each  of  these 
is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  book.  These  periods  are :  The  Dark 
Ages,  The  Middle  Ages,  The  Period  of  American  Discovery,  and  of  the 
Kise  of  States-System  in  Europe,  From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the 
Beginning  of  Revolutions  in  Europe,  From  the  French  Revolution  to 
the  Rise  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  sources  of  information  sought  in  the  preparation  of  the  Manual 
are  the  best  and  most  recent.  One  is  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  the 
authoress  writes  out  of  a  full  mind  in  which  her  abundant  material  has 
been  well  digested,  She  writes  in  an  independent  spirit,  not  so  much 
following  authorities  as  walking  with  them.  We  could  wish  that  a  writer 
of  so  much  character  and  skill  might  devote  her  talents  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  historical  work  of  greater  originality  than  a  book  intended 
chiefly  for  educational  uses  will  admit  of. 

The  twelve  beautiful  maps  with  which  the  Manual  is  embellished,  are 
alone  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  volume. 

The  Recapitulations  at  the  end  of  sections,  and  the  Review  Questions 
at  the  end  of  each  book,  afford  admirable  aid  to  both  teacher  and  learner 
in  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  recitation  room.  The  Index  is  remarkably 
copious, — a  fact  that  those  who  understand  the  practical  use  of  books, 
will  readily  appreciate.  w.  h.  v. 
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Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.  "  An  Elementary  Greek  Grammar,  by 
William  W.  Goodwin,  Ph.  D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in 
Harvard  University."    Boston  :  Ginn  Brothers. 

A  new  Greek  grammar,  in  a  generation  which  has  been  favored  with 
the  works  of  Kruger,  Madvig,  Curtius,  Sophocles,  and  Hadley,  would 
seem  to  be  superfluous.  But  every  teacher  of  Greek  has  felt  the  need 
of  a  grammar  which,  while  full  and  clear  upon  the  fundamentals  of  the 
language,  shall  not  distract  and  discourage  the  pupil  by  too  minute  refer- 
ence to  unusual  forms  or  constructions.  Prof.  Goodwin  in  his  grammar 
aims  and  successfully  to  furnish  a  book  which  shall  give  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  student  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  course  in  Greek.  "  The  plan 
has  been  to  exclude  all  detail  which  belongs  to  a  book  of  reference,  and 
to  admit  whatever  will  aid  the  .pupil  in  mastering  the  great  principles 
of  Greek  grammar."  It  is  not  designed  to  supersede  the  grammar  of  ref- 
erence, which  must  be  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the  advanced  scholar. 
The  student  who  faithfully  masters  it  will,  however,  find  himself  fur- 
nished with  the  key  to  the  noble  literature  of  the  noblest  of  tongues. 
Long  and  careful  thought  and  observation  have  convinced  us  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  Greek,  relatively  too  much  time  is  ex- 
pended on  dialectic  peculiarities,  unusual  constructions,  and  grammati- 
cal niceties,  and  too  little  on  the  actual .  literature  oi  the  language.  Too 
much  on  what  simply  taxes  the  memory  ;  too  little  on  that  which  en- 
genders thought  and  fosters  taste.  Less  Greek  is  read  in  our  colleges  by 
far  than  should  be — vastly  less  than  could  be  in  the  same  time  if  the 
chief  end  were  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  its  broad  sweep  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  not  to  fill  the  memory  with  its  dialects,  its 
forms,  and  its  idioms.  To  a  certain  extent  these  are  necessary  to  any 
correct  knowledge  of  the  language.  To  the  finished  scholar  they  are 
indispensable.  But  as  we  would  not  require  of  the  foreigner  who  wishes 
to  read  the  classics  of  English  literature  that  he  fill  his  memory  with  the 
dialects  of  Chaucer,  or  the  euphonic  changes  since  his  day.  So  we  should 
make  place  in  our  instruction  in  Greek  for  the  large  class  who  will  never 
pursue  it  beyond  college  walls,  unless  by  reason  of  familiarity,  not  sim- 
ply with  the  forms,  but  with  literature  of  the  language,  the  translation 
is  an  easy  thing. 

The  grammar  of  Prof.  Goodwin  attempts  no  novelties.  It  is  essen- 
tially of  the  same  character  with  those  of  Hadley  and  Curtius.  Its  syntax 
is  clear  and  philosophical.  It  is  chiefly  condensed  from  his  *'  Syntax  of 
the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb  " — a  most  excellent  work.  His 
system  of  pronunciation  is  conservative ;  steering  between  the  so-called 
"English  system"  and. the  attempt  to  speak  Greek  as  the  Greeks  are 
imagined  to  have  spoken  it.  He  gives  chiefly  *' continental"  sound  of 
the  leading  vowels  a,  «,  and  i,  and  of  the  diphthongs. 

The  work  is  scholarly,  and  will  be  welcomed  as  an  addition  to  our 
means  of  instruction  in  the  language  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
and  Plato.  Its  execution  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  reflecting  credit  alike 
upon  the  editor,  the  publisher,  and  the  printer.  w.  e.  m. 
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Boise's  Greek  Syntax.  "  Exercises  in  some  of  the  more  Difficult  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Greek  Syntax,  with  References  to  the  Grammar  of  Cros- 
by, Curtius,  Goodwin,  Hadley.  Kock,  and  Kiihner."  "  By  James  R. 
Boise,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in-  the  University  of  Chicago."  Chicago  :  S.  C- 
Griggs  <&  Co. 

A  former  work  of  Prof.  Boise,  "  First  Lessons  in  Greek  '*,  has  been  re- 
ceived with  great  acceptance  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  in 
our  preparatory  schools.  That  work,  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Anabasis,  and  adapted  to  Hadley's  grammar,  has  stood  the  test  of 
successful  use.  The  present  work  is  "  intended  for  the  first  year  in  col- 
lege." Its  examples  are  all  taken  from  the  Attic  writers.  It  seems  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  careful  teacher,  who  wishes  to  give  his  pupils 
such  competent  knowledge  of  the  classic  Greek  that  they  will  be  en- 
couraged to  pursue  it  after  leaving  school.  The  order  is  natural  and 
progressive.  Beginning  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  order  of  words  in 
an  Attic  prose  sentence,  it  takes  up  consecutively  the  moods  and  tenses, 
showing  the  use  and  force  of  each,  and  dwells  fully  upon  the  infinitive, 
the  participle,  and  the  verbal  adjective.  Five  lessons  are  assigned  to  in- 
terrogative and  negative  sentences,  and  three  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant particles.  From  a  somewhat  cursory  examination,  we  hail  it  as 
a  valuable  aid  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  w.  e.  m. 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  For  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Academies.  By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.  Philadelphia :  Eldredge  4& 
Brother. 

This  is  in  form  a  catechism  of  the  constitution.  A  series  of  well-con- 
sidered questions  calls  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  The  answers,  except  to  such  questions  as  are  explanatory, 
are  in  the  words  of  the  document  itself.  Each  article,  section,  and 
clause  is  thus  made  the  subject  of  searching  investigation  as  to  its  mean- 
ing. The  intent  is,  that  the  whole  instrument  shall  thus  be  memorized 
by  the  pupil  in  a  series  of  brief  and  easy  lessons.  Of  the  value  of  this 
mode  of  instruction  by  question  and  answer,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
has  the  seal  of  experience  with  the  best  success. 

The  work  is  well  done.  The  table  of  contents  furnishes  a  full  syllabus 
of  the  document,  and  makes  reference  easy.  The  Amendments  are  ap- 
pended. The  book,  comprised  in  one  hundred  pages,  is  designed  for  use 
in  the  common  schools,  and  might  profitably  supplant  some  of  the  pre- 
tentious "  -ologies  ",  which  encumber  the  present  curriculum.  A 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  an  in- 
dispensable element  in  the  education  of  every  man.  In  itself  it  is  the 
best  model  the  world  affords  of  a  fundamental  law.  A  reasonable  imita- 
tion of  its  wisdom  and  its  brevity  would  save  us  from  many  of  the  crudi- 
ties which  constitution-makers  are  prone  to  foist  upon  the  fundamental 
laws  of  our  States.  AVe  hail  with  gladness  every  effort  to  instruct  our 
rising  citizens  in  this  masterpiece  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Fathers. 

w.  B.  u. 
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CLASS  INTERVALS  IN  GRADED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  White  :  Adverse  circumstances,  to  my  great  regret,  pre- 
vented me  from  attending  the  session  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  lately  held  at  Detroit.  Had  I  been  present,  no 
portion  of  the  exercises,  I  think,  would  have  interested  me 
more  than  your  own  paper  on  "  Several  Problems  in  Graded 
School  Management ",  which  you  presented  in  full  to  your 
readers  last  month.  For  not  only  did  you  handle  the  subject 
in  an  intelligent  and  atk-active  as  well  as  practical  manner, 
but  the  subject  itself  is  of  surpassing  importance.  I  have  felt 
for'several  years  past, — ever  since  the  primary  department  of 
our  public  school  system  had  been  thoroughly  renovated,  and 
sensible  methods  of  teaching  substituted  for  the  abominations 
which  once  prevailed, — that  the  best  service  which  a  live  edu- 
cator can  perform  in  behalf  of  our  American  youth,  provided 
he  be  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  work  in  the  matter  to  advant- 
age, is  to  try  experiments  in  graded  grammar  schools  in  order 
to  render  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  defects  and 
become  as  thoroughly  posted  regarding  the  best  means  of  reme- 
dying them.  The  schools  everywhere  are  waiting  impatiently 
for  just  such  experiments  and  just  such  testimony. 

You  did  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive  in  your  paper.  You 
undertook  only  to  open  the  subject  fairly  out  to  observation, 
and  invited  discussion  on  your  several  points. 

Discussion  ensued.  How  far  it  answered  your  wishes,  in  its 
breadth  and  thoroughness,  the  meagre  reports  which  have 
26 
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come  under  my  notice  have  given  me  no  idea.  But  seeing  the 
name  of  Supt.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  among  those  who  engaged 
in  the  discussion,  and  that  he  warmly  favored  the  formation  of. 
classes  to  be  graded  only  a  few  weeks  apart,  with  correspond- 
ingly frequent  promotions,  as  a  specific  for  the  most  serious  of 
the  evils  of  which  you  had  complained,  I  am  interested  to  give 
you  some  results  of  my  own  thought  and  experience  in  the 
same  direction. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  session  of  the  National  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  then  met  in  Boston,  Mr.  Harris  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school ;  its  causes  and 
remedies."    He  attributed  the  multiplicity  of  early  withdraw- 
als chiefly  to  the  inexorable  rigidity  of  the  prevalent  syetem 
of  gradation,  and  the  long  interval  (a  year)  between  the  stated 
periods  of  promotion.     The  effect  of  this,  he  said,  in  causing 
withdrawals  from  school,  is  "  truly  frightful."     You  yourself 
seem  to  hold  very  much  the  same  conviction.    For  you  say  in 
your  Detroit  paper,  that  "the  universal  experience  of  graded 
schools  condemns  the  prevalent  practice  of  promoting  pupils 
but  once  a  year,  with  a  year's  interval  between  the  classes. 
This  wide  interval  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  needed 
reclassification  of  pupils.    The  more  capable  pupils  can  not  be 
transferred  to  a  higher  class,  since  this  obliges  them  to  go  over 
the  ground  of  two  years  in  one — a  task  successfully  performed 
by  very  few  pupils — and  the  less  advanced  pupils  can  not  be 
put  back  into  a  lower  class  without  serious  loss  in  time  and 
ambition,  if  they  are  not  withdrawn  from  schooV^ 

What  is  the  real  meapure  of  these  difficulties  ?  No  doubt 
such  evils  exist.  No  doubt,  in  many  localities,  there  is  periodi- 
cally a  "  putting  up "  and  "  putting  down"  which  occasion  dis- 
appointments and  heartburnings,  and  result  in  numerical 
losses.  But  are  these  results  the  inevitable  consequents  of  the 
class  intervals,  or  are  they  products  of  an  artificial  standard  of 
scholarship  and  progression,  which  would  multiply  difficulties 
around  whatever  system  of  classification  might  be  adopted  ?.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  answer  this  question. 

When  I  listened  to  Mr.  Harris  in  Boston,  and  heard  him 
elaborate  a  cure-all  system  making  provision  for  some  five 
weeks  only  as  the  interval  between  the  classes,  it  struck  me  at 
once  that  the  evils  inseparable  from  such  a  system  must  far 
overbalance  the  advantages  it  would  secure.  But  Mr.  Harris 
held  position  among  our  foremost  educators.    He  was  diatin- 
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guished  for  profundity  of  thought  and  philosophical  sagacity 
and  acumen.  A  proposition  emanating  from  such  a  man 
claimed  for  itself  the  most  careful  attention.  Such  attention  I 
have  endeavored  to  give  it.  I  have  tested  it,  positively  and 
negatively,  by  every  means  short  of  the  radical  overturn  in 
our  school  affairs  which  its  actual  adoption  would  necessitate. 
And  while  he  seems  to  cling  to  it  still  with  all  his  original  con- 
fidence,  and  to  have  practically  instituted  it,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  St.  Ix)uis,  I,  in  my  narrower  sphere,  have  been  stead- 
ily driven  away  from  it  more  and  more,  until  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  would  sooner  resign  my  position  than  have  the  charge 
and  responsibility  of  schools  organized  on  what  seems  to  me  so 
vicious  a  basis.  And  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  by  some  others 
as  well  as  myself,  worth  my  while  to  give  some  results  of  vay 
observation  and  experience  in  the  premises. 

In  the  Penn  Normal  Monthly^  a  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Harris 
systematically  formulated  his  views,  indicating  a  school  quarter 
(10  weeks)  as  the  most  judicious  interval  to  maintain  between 
tlie  classes  of  a  graded  school ;  on  the  lapse  of  which  period,  a 
reorganization  should  take  place.  I  adopt  this  interval,  there- 
fore, as  the  basis  of  my  criticism. 

First,  I  will  discuss  the  effect  of  such  frequent  changes  of  the 
personnel  of  a  class  in  its  intellectual  state  and  progress.  They 
seem  to  me  calculated  utterly  to  destroy  those  conditions  which 
are  essential  to  sound,  thorough,  healthful  work. 

What  teacher  is  there  who  can  meet  and  measure  a  scholar's 
intellect  off  hand,  so  as  to  penetrate  its  depths,  detect  its  idio- 
syncrasies, trace  out  its  favorite  channels  of  action,  and  do  it 
justice  ?  What  scholar,  moreover,  can  instantly  understand  a 
teacher — truthfully  interpret  her  ways  and  her  modes  of  speech, 
and  accurately  comprehend  her  wishes  and  commands  ?  What 
expert  does  not  know  that  whenever  a  new  teacher  is  put  over 
a  class,  there  is  an  inevitable  loss  before  the  two  become  fairly 
adjusted  to  each  other, — before  they  are  brought  into  cordial 
rapport^  so  that  the  best  kind  of  instruction  can  be  possible? 
What  expert  does  not  know,  indeed,  that  the  consequences  of 
these  novel  relations  are  often  of  a  specially  damaging  charac- 
ter; that  they  amount  to  the  actual  demoralization  of  a  class? 
And  these  peculiar  relations  between  teacher  and  scholar,  with 
their  inevitable  losses  and  their  possible*  evils  of  a  far  more  in- 
jurious character,  are  to  become  normal*  incidents  in  school 
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affairs — are  to  occur  systematically,  with  the  majority  of  the 
scholars,  four  several  times  a- year! 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year  in  September,  one 
of  my  grammar  masters  reported  that  he  must  "put  down" 
eight  scholars  of  a  certain  grade  in  his  school,  as  they  could 
not  advantageously  maintain  themselves  in  that  grade.  Eight 
out  of  a  total  of  dxty-six—it  was  much  beyond  our  usual  per 
cent  of  incompetents,  and  I  was  disturbed.  "  What  does  this 
mean?"  I  asked.  "Why,  you  know  well",  was  the  reply, 
"that  the  two  classes  of  that  grade  have  had  repeated  changes 
of  teachers  during  the  past  year,  and  one  of  them  has  been 
subjected  to  such  changes  no  less  than  four  or  five  times !  The 
whole  class  has  suffered  badly  therefrom."  I  accepted  the  ex- 
planation :  I  thought  it  ample ;  and  the  bearing  of  this  inci- 
dent on  the  subject  before  us  is  specially  significant. 

No  doubt  when  such  a  condition  of  things  is  thoroughly 
methodized,  and  the  teachers  understand  that  they  will  be  ex- 
pected to  place  the  fresh  increment  of  their  classes,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  full  harness  of  work  at  a  dash,  they  will  puf 
forth  exertions  corresponding  to  the  demand  and  a  certain  kind 
of  intellectual  discipline  be  quite  readily  enforced.  But  at 
best  the  instruction  under  such  circumstances  will  inevitably 
be  superficial,  temporizing,  and  incomplete.  It  is  truthfully 
urged  against  our  graded  system,  that  it  tends  to  lose  sight  of 
and  repress  all  individuality  in  the  scholars ;  so  that  peculiari- 
ties of  genius  and  talent  obtain  no  scope.  And  no  method 
could  be  devised  better  calculated  to  make  the  iron  yoke  of  sys- 
tem harmfully  repressive  and  galling,  than  one  which  renders 
a  clear  insight  to  the  secrets  and  specialties  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter, and  modifications  of  guidance  to  correspond,  partially,  if 
not  wholly,  impossible. 

Again,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  this  system  of  clas- 
sification a  considerable  portion  of  the  scholars  of  every  class 
is  changed  four  times  a  year.  Four  several  times  two  divisions 
are  brought  together,  with  a  positive  difference  existing  be- 
tween their  several  attainments,  and  they  are  expected  to  be 
forthwith  amalgamated,  and  carried  forward  successfully  as  one. 
By  what  hocus-pocus  this  is  to  be  brought  about,  without  either 
dropping  the  more  advanced  division  to  the  level  of  the  less 
advanced,  or  lifting  the  latter,  by  a  single  hoist,  above  the  gdp 
of  culture  that  intervenes  between  the  two — to  the  manifest 
loss  and  injury  of  both — I  can  not  conceive. 
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It  is  urged  that  more  frequent  reclassifications  than  now  pre- 
vail are  necessary,  because  there  are  always  scholars,  who,  for 
various  reasons,  must  be  put  down — not  being  able  to  keep  up 
with  their  classmates — and  to  drop  them  a  whole  year  is  too 
much.  And  lo  I  the  remedial  system  provides  for  making  a 
diversity  of  attainments,  normal  and  chronic  1  If  this  diver- 
sity is  of  so  small  account,  why  make  complaint  of  it  when  it 
occurs,  in  individual  instances,  under  the  old  regime?  Why 
not  let  the  derelicts  continue  in  their  accustomed  places,  and 
work  along  just  the  same? 

Again,  in  this  connection,  what  good  teacher  is  there  whose 
instructions  do  not  include  methods  and  processes,  whose  ob- 
jects can  not  be  consummated  in  a  period  of  limited  extent, 
but  which,  through  carefully  arranged  steps  of  progress,  a  little 
to-day  and  more  to-morrow,  all  connected  and  cumulative, 
finally  round  out  into  full  intellectual  or  moral  results  ?  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  what  is  there  worth  the  name  of  educa- 
tion which  is  not  dependent  at  all  times,  in  various  important 
particulars,  on  stud}*  thus  distributed  along  a  succession  of  in- 
terdependent stages?  And  if  the  teacher  has  no  scope  for 
serial  work  which  will  cover  more  than  a  few  weeks,  what  a 
subtraction  occurs  of  some  of  the  finest  elements  of  instruc- 
tion !  What  a  premium  we  haje  on  fragmentary,  time-serv- 
ing, surface  work  I 

I  will  next  turn  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  malign 
influence  of  short  intervals  between  classes  and  a  correspond- 
ingly frequent  change  of  teachors  over  the  moral  training  of 
the  scholars.  If  such  arrangements  be  prejudicial  to  intellec- 
tual progress,  how  much  more  so  to  that  moral  culture  which  is 
vitally  dependent  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  its  impulses  ?  W^hat  a  sacred  worcTDisciPLiNE  becomes  in 
connection  with  school  affairs,  when,  from  the  long,  intimate, 
sympathetic  intercourse  of  a  teacher  with  her  scholars,  open- 
ing out  to  her  intelligent  appreciation  their  secret  springs  of 
action,  she  is  enabled  to  be  wisely  discriminating  in  her  esti- 
mates of  character  and  thoroughly  just  in  her  judgments  :  and 
what  a  contemptible  misnomer  it  is,  as  a  symbol  for  anything 
high  toned  and  healthfully  effective,  when  it  represents  only 
the  compassing  of  orderly  behavior,  and  those  snap-judgments- 
— so  injurious  to  true  moral  influence — which  result  from  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  fathom  the  depths  of  a  scholar's  charac^ 
ter! 
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How  slight,  moreover,  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher 
when  connected  for  so  short  a  period  with  her  scholars  I  Her 
personal  influence — that  mightiest  and  most  persuasive  of  all 
the  moral  forces  astir  in  a  schoolroom,  when  the  conditions  are 
such  that  her  character  has  a  sufficient  field  to  display  its  reali- 
ties and  assert  its  power !  —  What  temporizing  safeguards  and 
correctives  can  compensate  for  the  privation  of  that? 

Mr.  Harris  appreciates  the  force  of  this  last  position.  Yet 
he  argues  that  "the  school  should  not  be  b. family  influence  ex- 
clusively. It  is  the  transition  to  civil  society;  consequently 
the  pupil  must  change  teachers  often  enough  to  correct  any 
one-sided  tendencies  of  social  culture  that  he  may  be  liable  to 
acquire  from  the  individual  teacher.,* 

Very  wise  reasoning  in  relation  to  scholars  old  enough  to 
judge  with  some  sagacity  and  correctness  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  a  teacher  and  its  tendencies,  and  rescue  themselves  from 
any  damaging  bias.  But  in  relation  to  scholars  so  young  as  to 
be  properly  in  mental  and  moral  leading  strings,  let  the  good 
old  statutory  declaration  that  the  teacher  stands  in  loco  parerUis 
remain  in  full  application  and  efficiency;  and  the  introduction 
of  the  callow  youth  to  civil  society  be  postponed.  And  who 
will  say  that  the  scholars  of  our  elementary  schools  are  capa- 
ble of  profiting  by  a  release  from  family  constraints — with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  those  who  have  reached  the  topmost 

grade  1  H.  F.  H. 

[7\>  be  concluded  next  7nonJth,'\ 


THE    BOOK    QUESTION. 

^ 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
give  most  thought  to  educational  matters,  that  more  should  be 
done  to  call  the  attention  of  pupils  to  things.  Books  are  bo 
abundant  and  so  cheap ;  they  are  so  entertaining  in  matter, 
and  so  beautiful  in  mechanical  execution,  that  there  is  real 
cause  of  alarm,  lest,  relying  solely  upon  them  as  the  educational 
means,  our  children  grow  up  mere  quoters  of  the  opinions  of 
men,  with  neither  impulse  nor  ability  to  see  or  judge  for  them- 
selves. There  is  no  question  that  the  constantly  increasing 
tendency  toward  an  absorbing  devotion  to  text- books  in  school, 
and  to  library  books  and  periodicals  out  of  school,  is  to  stultify 
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thought  and  repress  investigation.  "The  book  says  so  ""be- 
comes, to  our  young  people,  the  end  of  all  search  for  truth.  So 
patent  is  this,  that  the  induction  might  pass  into  a  proverb, 
"  Children  who  read  most,  think  least." 

And  ior  this  reason  i  Reading  implies  only  the  receiving 
attitude  of  mind,  and  in  mind,  as  in  physics,  the  condition  of 
receptivity  is  a  restfiU  one.  There  is  only  that  degree  of  mental 
excitement  in  following  through  a  well  presented  statement  of 
fact,  seasoned  with  incident  and  illustration,  which  is  thor- 
oughly grateful  and  soothing.  **  Man  is  a  lazy  animal,"  and  if 
the  beneficent  public  would  shelter,  feed  and  clothe  him,  he 
would  contentedly  sit  and  let  it  be  done.  Likewise,  if  the  public 
will  bring  all  science  and  philosophy  into  his  study,  not  only 
served  in  the  most  charming  fashion,  but  hashed  so  fine  that 
he  is  relieved  of  the  rather  laborious  process  of  mastication,  be 
assured  he  will  be  quite  as  prone  to  lay  back  in  his  easy  chair, 
and  unquestioningly  swallow  the  free  collation. 

But  more  vigorous  work  must  be  done  to  secure  the  mental 
stimulus  and  tone  which  is  essential  to  growth  and  productive 
effort.  Rather  than  this  extreme  of  passive  reliance  upon 
authority,  we  had  better  have  the  other,  the  absence  of  all 
text- books  from  our  schools.  Let  the  schools  be  places  sacred 
to  the  investigation  of  tkingSy  and  make  books  the  recreation, 
when  real  work  is  done. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  lies  between  the  extremes. 
Books  are  not  necessarily  stultifiersof  thought  nor  the  enemies 
of  investigation.  The  evils  incident  to  them  are  the  result  of 
their  exclusive  use  and  their  misuse.  These  must  be  corrected 
by  the  increasing  professional  wisdom  of  teachers  and  school 
officers.  They  must  understand  more  clearly  the  province  of  a 
book.  Books  are  but  accumulations  of  words.  Words  are 
marks  or  signs  of  ideas,  and,  as  such,  have  an  inestimable 
value.  Words,  as  the  marks  of  ideas,  are  the  representatives 
of  knowledge ;  and  books  which  contain  them  become  the  in*- 
valuable  depositories  of  the  world's  accumulating  thought. 
But  words  are  not  ideas ;  they  are  only  the  symbols  of  ideas. 
Language  is  not  knowledge,  but  the  representative  of  it.  Labels 
have  [only]  a  value  of  convenience,  which  depends  upon  the 
intrinsic  value  of  what  they  point  out.  Now  there  is  a  con- 
stant and  insidious  tendency  to  invert  these  relations — to  exalt 
the  truth  above  its  contents,  the  tools  above  their  work,  the 
label  above  its  object,  words  the  things  for  which  they  stand. 
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TheTweana  of  culture  thus  become  the  ends  of  culture,  and  edu- 
cation is  emptied  of  its  substantial  purpose."* 

Such  language  as  the  preceding  must  not  only  receive  the 
assent  of  the  head,  but  its  truth  must  be  transformed  into  a 
conviction  of  the  heart,  and  the  moral. sense  must  recognize  a 
professional  duty  growing  out  of  it.  The  true  and  the  false 
must  become  in  the  strongest  sense  the  righi  and  the  wrong. 
Then  will  arise  an  earnest  practical  protest  against  this  rapidly 
growing  evil  of  trust  in  wordft,  which  will  avail  something. 

When  the  reaction  really  comes,  it  will  be  in  favor  of  a  philo- 
sophical union  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  use  of  books,  with  the 
best  features  of  objective  teaching.  Text-books  are  now  (it  is 
humiliating  to  confess  it)  the  defences  behind  which  teachers 
plant  themselves  to  cover  their  lack  of  preparation  for  their 
work.  The  argument  most  fatal  to  any  pressure  of  the  claims 
of  an  objective  course  of  study  is  the  incompetency  of  teachers. 
Oral  instruction  is  declared  to  be  impracticable  because  teach- 
ers have  not  the  requisite  knowledge  to  prepare,  nor  ability 
profitably  to  present  lessons.  It  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  pro- 
fessional maxim,  that  ^'  the  teacher  who  ia  not  able  to  teach  without 
the  text-hook^  is  not  fit  to  teach  with  one,^^ 

Moreover,  the  way  to  secure  better  work  is  not  to  accommo- 
date our  convictions  of  what  should  be  done  to  the  agents  we 
have  for  doing  it,  but  unhesitatingly  to  lift  the  standard  of  pro- 
fessional demand  toward  our  ideal.  The  supply  will  never  pre- 
cede the  demand;  it,  however,  invariably /oZ/oio*.  The  feeblest 
teacher  is  conscious  that  he  can  do  better  than  he  is  doing- 
That  authority  becomes  his  benefactor  that  demands  his  utmost 
endeavor.  And  if  some  of  the  profession  fall  out,  what  then  ? 
Those  who  have  not  the  energy  to  win  success  from  temporary 
failure  are  not  worth  regretting.  That  man  is  an  enemy  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  profession,  who  would  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  philosophical  teaching  by  a  hair's  breadth,  to  accommo- 
date the  stature  of  any  in  it.  As  it  becomes  a  broader  field,  and 
demands  more  talent,  much  that  goes  in  other  directions  will 
come  to  us.  We  can  well  afford  to  lose  some  regiments  at  the 
lower  extreme,  if  by  exalting  our  work  we  secure  as  many  at 
the  upper  one. 

Cincinnati^  Ohio,  Delia  A.  Lathrop. 

*Mi88  Youmans  —  "The  Educational  Claims  of  Botany**. 
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SOME  POINTS  FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

{Preliminary  Drill  on  Outlining,) 

First.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  ovMining  is  an  aid  to  thought 
and  investigation.  Particularly  is  it  a  help  in  composition- 
writing. 

Second.  Illustrate  this  by  taking  some  simple  subject,  and 
ouUining  it  with  the  aid  of  the  class. 

Third,  For  instance,  take  the  subject,  Table,  A  composition 
is  to  be  written.  We  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  it,  so,  to 
help  us,  let  us  outline  it. 

Fourth.  Every  subject  that  is  to  be  written  upon  may  be  con- 
sidered (1)  with  regard  to  its  structure,  or  its  Pirts,  and  (2) 
with  regard  to  its  Classes  or  its  kinds. 

Fifth,  This  gives  us  two  steps  in  this  outline,  thus  : 

TABLE.       • 

Parts. 
Classes. 

Siiih,  Paris  and  Classes^  we  say,  are  coordinate  with  each  other, 
because  they  are  of  the  same  rank  under  the  one  head.  Table, 

Seventh,  Parts  and  Classes  are  svhordinate  to  T(Me,  because  they 
are  subheads  under  it. 

Eighth.  Now  let  us  subdivide  I^arts,  The  parts  of  an  ordinary 
table  are :  Top,  Drawers,  and  Legs.  These  will  be  subheads, 
or  subordinates  to  Parts,  But  in  arranging  them  under  Parts, 
in  the  outline,  we  must  place  them  according  to  our  idea. 
For  instance,  we  must  mention  them  from  the  top  down,  thus  : 
Top,  Drawers,  Legs ;  or  from  the  bottom  up,  thus :  Legs,  Draw- 
ers, Top;  but  never  begin  at  the  bottom,  then  skip  to  the  top, 
then  to  any  other  part,  thus :  Legs,  Top,  Drawers. 

Ninth,  Our  outline  now  stands  thus  : 

TABLE. 

Parts. 
Top. 
Drawers. 
Leg9. 

Classes. 

Tenth,  Observe  that  coordinates  are  placed  vertically,  while  a 
subordinate  is  placed  underneath  and  to  the  right  of  the  head  to 
which  it  is  subordinate.  That  is.  Parts  and  Classes  are  subordi- 
nate to  Table,  hence  they  are  placed  underneath  it  and  to  the 
right ;  but  Parts  and  Classes  are  coordinate,  or  Classes  is  coordinate 
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with  the  term  Part«^  hence  it  is  placed  vertically  under  it,  room 
being  given  for  the  subheads  of  Parts.  Top,  Drawers,  and  Legs 
being  coordinates,  are  placed  vertically,  but  being  all  subordi- 
nate to  Parts^  are  placed  underneath  it  and  to  the  right. 

Eleventh,  Let  us  now  subdivide  Classes^  which  means  kinds. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  tables — kitchen  table,  writing  table, 
marble-top  table,  walnut  table,  billiard  table,  centre  table, 
large  table,  heavy  table,  painted  table,  etc.  But  as  we  arranged 
the  Parts  according  to  some  idea  or  p^'inciple,  so  we  must  these 
many  different  Classes.  If  I  ask  for  different  kinds  or  classes  of 
tables  ns  to  use,  you  will  mention  kitchen  table,  card  table,  bil- 
liard tables,  etc. ;  or  if  you  group  them  with  reference  to  the 
material  of  which  they  are  made,  you  would  mention  walnut, 
marble-top,  oak,  etc.,  and  so  on.  Now  in  our  outline  we  group 
them  or  arrange  them  according  to  a  principle. 

Tioelfth.  Our  outline  will  then  stand  thus : 

TABLE. 

Parts. 
Top. 
Drawers. 
I^gs. 
Classes. 

As  to  use. 

Kitchen. 

Card. 

Centre. 

Billiard. 

Etc. 
As  to  form. 

Round. 

Oval. 

Rectangular. 

Square. 
As  to  material. 

Walnut. 

Oaken. 

Pine. 

Etc. 

Thirteenth.  In  this  manner  the  Classes  may  be  extended  in- 
definitely. Enough  has  been  presented  to  give  you  the  idea  of 
outlining,  both  as  to  the  method  and  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment. I  will  continue  the  subject  in  my  next  " Points".  You 
see  that  if  something  is  said  upon  all  the  ?ieads  in  this  outline  a 
quite  lengthy  composition  would  be  the  result.  Any  theme 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  abundant  material 
for  a  composition  be  tracked  up. 

N.  N.  School,  Lebanon,  0.  R.  H.  Holbrook. 
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HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

PRELIMINARY  WORK. 

As  soon  as  your  school  is  engaged  set  about  making  the  special 
preparation  necessary  for  that  particular  school.  Get  all  the 
information  you  can  about  its  present  condition  and  its  past 
history.  When  you  engage  the  school  get  all  the  facts  you  can 
from  the  directors,  and  write  them  down  that  you  may  not  for- 
get them.  Find  out  who  taught  the  school  the  preceding  term 
or  two.  Write  to  him  or  go  and  see  him,  even  if  you  have  to 
go  a  good  many  miles.  He  can  give  you  much  information 
that  will  be  a  great  help  to  you. 

Ascertain  what  studies  are  pursued,  what  text-books  are 
used,  what  rules  and  regulations  the  school  has  been  accus- 
tomed to,  who  the  good  scholars,  and  who  the  hard  cases  are, 
what  punishments  have  been  inflicted,  what  quarrels  there  are 
in  the  district,  and  what  families  take  most  interest  in  the 
school.  Ascertain  these  and  other  facts,  and  prepare  accordingly. 
The  more  you  know  about  your  district  and  school  when  you 
enter  them,  the  better  you  will  succeed. 

Study  out  a  general  plan  of  operations,  leaving  it  open  to 
such  changes  as  you  find  necessary  after  you  begin  school.  If 
possible  visit  in  the  district  a  day  or  two  before  your  school  be- 
gins. Parents  and  children  will  be  glad  to  see  their  new 
teacher,  and  it  will  take  away  something  of  the  awkwardness 
of  going  before  a  room  full  of  strange  children  the  first  day. 
It  will  give  the  parents  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  many  things 
about  their  children  which  they  are  often  anxious  to  have  the 
teacher  know  before  school  begins.  Remember  all  you  can  of 
what  they  say  and  make  the  best  possible  use  of  it. 

If  you  go  to  no  other  place  be  sure  to  visit  the  schoolroom, 
that  you  may  get  the  lay  of  things,  decide  where  to  have  your 
classes,  etc.  If  the  directors  have  not  done  their  duty  in  clean- 
ing the  room,  putting  in  glass,  and  making  other  repairs,  speak 
to  them  at  once  about  it,  and  tell  them  it  must  he  done  before 
you  commence  school.  Give  them  no  rest  until  it  is  done. 
Thorough  attention  to  all  these  apparently  trifling  things  will 
make  your  success  more  certain. 

Make  the  best  preparation  in  your  power,  and  then  do  not 
worry  or  be  filled  with  anxious  thought  about  your  school,  but 
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ask  for  wisdom  of  Him  who  has  promised  to  give  it  liberally  to 
those  who  need  and  ask  for  it.    You  certainly  need  it,  if  any 
one  does. 
Hamilton,  K  Y.  R.  T.  Cross. 


THEORY    VS.    PRACTICE. 

The  writer  of  this  has  been  for  some  years  connected  with 
and  deeply  interested  in  school  matters,  as  teacher  and  school 
officer — (he  even  in  his  zeal  once  had  the  temerity  to  publish 
a  school  journal) — and  hence,  having  given  the  subject  consid- 
erable attention,  feels  himself  in  some  measure,  at  least,  quali- 
fied to  express  an  opinion  concerning  the  present  status  and 
future  prospects  of  the  school  question.  He  has  been  reading 
the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  a  publication  quite  as  good 
as  any  of  its  class,  which  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  in 
the  state,  as  well  as  by  a  numerous  other  class  of  people  who 
will  presently  be  referred  to. 

Experience  and  observation  teach  that  in  our  schools  the 
theory  is  better  than  the  practice.  Reading  the  school  journals 
we  find  a  world  of  theory,  which  very  few  teachers  are  compe- 
tent or  qualified  to  carry  out  in  practice.  Again,  there  is  too 
much  red  tape  in  our  schools.  Too  much  endeavor  to  force 
teachers  and  scholars  to  work  by  certain  arbitrary  rules — too 
little  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  no  small  matter  to  be  a  successful  teacher  or  trainer  of 
young  minds,  either  as  teacher  in  the  schoolroom  or  as  a  parent 
in  the  family.  No  wonder  then  that  in  both  there  are  so  many 
lamentable  failures.  Comparatively  few  men  or  women  are 
fitted  for  either  position. 

Again,  as  in  the  family  the  united  efforts  of  both  parents, 
male  and  female,  are  required  to  rear  the  child,  so  it  is  argued 
that  neither  male  nor  female  teachers  alone  and  exclusively 
are  sufficient  to  educate  a  mixed  school.  That  is  a  lop-sided 
sort  of  training  given  by  either  one  alone.  Men  may  teach 
boys,  and  women  girls,  but  not  viceversa^  or  be  successful  in  the 
mixed  schools  now  so  common  and  popular. 

So  long  as  politicians  rule  the  schools,  but  little  improve- 
ment can  be  looked  for.  It  is  questionable  whether,  on  the 
whole,  our  educational  facilities  have  much  improved  under 
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our  modern  school  systems.  True,  we  have  much  more  showy 
schools — much  more  "fuss  and  feathers " — complicated  and  ex- 
pensive machinery,  but  the  practical  results  are  not  commen- 
surate therewith. 

Many  teachers  who  might  teach  successfully,  if  left  to  them- 
selves and  their  own  methods,  are  made  useless  by  the  effort  to 
force  them  to  teach  according  to  other  methods  prescribed  by 
Ifed  tape.  Many  pupils  are  discouraged  by  being  restrained, 
**  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  ",  by  the  arbitrary  class  ar- 
rangements and  systems  of  promotion  practiced  in  many 
places.     Teachers  and  scholars  are  turned  into  mere  machines. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes.  This 
may  be  well  enough  in  the  lowest  grade  of  primary  schools, 
with  pupils  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age ;  but  with  older 
pupils,  and  in  more  advanced  schools,  doubtful.  A  writer  in 
the  August  number  of  the  Monthly,  though  apparently  favor- 
ing the  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  nevertheless  cites  a  very 
strong  reason  against  it,  and  one  seldom  alluded  to.  This  will 
be  found  on  page  274  of  the  August  number,  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  lines  from  the  top.  It  is  not  contended  that  girls  have 
less  capacity  to  learn  than  boys,  but  that  their  education  should 
in  some  respects  differ.  It  is  a  queer  sort  of  theory,  indeed, 
that  we  hear  advocated  by  many  in  these  days  of  women's 
rights,  that  our  girls  should  take  the  same  course  as  the  boys, 
and  pass  through  our  colleges  with  all  the  honors  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  dead  languages,  get  their  diplomas,  practice  in 
the  professions,  hold  offices,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  !  Who, 
we  ask,  under  this  system  are  we,  by  and  by,  to  look  to  for  our 
mothers  and  housekeepers  ?  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  theory 
in  such  a  proposition,  truly,  but  very  little  that  will  work  well 
in  the  long  run  in  practice !  We  hardly  imagine  it  will  work 
well  in  practice,  if  the  commandment  to  "increase  and  multi- 
ply "  is  to  be  observed,  for  our  women  to  occupy  public  positions. 
Their  occasional  necessary  retirement  from  such  public  duties 
might  be  very  inconvenient  and  annoying  unless  they  hacj 
male  assistants ;  so,  upon  the  whole  it  may  do  just  as  well  to 
let  well  enough  alone.  Leave  the  women  to  adorn  our  homes, 
and  to  govern  the  world,  as  they  have  ever  done,  by  their  silent 
influence.  Educate  the  girls  to  be  women,  and  the  boys  to  be 
men.    Less  theory  and  more  practical  practice. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio.  E.  g.  Z. 
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EDUCATION  IN  RICHMOND,  VA. 

As  I  have  said,  our  city  free  schools  reopen  to-day,  and  they 
well  deserve  more  than  a  mere  mention.  The  system  was  in- 
augurated here  long  before  the  state  system  was  instituted,  and 
the  city  generously  provided  education  for  children  of  both 
colors,  when  no  law  existed  to  compel  such  provision.  The 
city  now  owns  ten  fine  brick  schoolhouses,  and  occupies  eight 
others,  having  a  total  pf  one  hundred  and  seven  schoolrooms. 
The  school  property  of  the  city  is  valued  at  $222,000.  During 
the  past  year,  ending  August  31,  1874,  the  school  expenditures 
here  amounted  to  $82,538.53,  of  which  $50,542.90  was  paid  to 
officers,  principals,  and  teachers,  $18,496.71  for  real  estate,  build- 
ings, and  repairs,  and  $13,498.92  for  miscellaneous  expenses. 
Of  the  receipts  thus  expended,  $18,086  was  from  the  state, 
$2,000  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  and  the  remainder  ($62,452.53) 
was  appropriated  by  the  city  council. 

During  the  past  year  these  city  schools  taught  4,959  pupils,  of 
which  3,041  were  white,  and  1,918  were  colored.  Most  of  the 
teachers  are  white  ladies,  but  there  are  three  colored  male 
teachers  and  seven  colored  female  teachers.  The  percentage  of 
each  color  to  population  is  about  the  same,  but  many  white 
children  are  sent  to  private  schools.  There  would  be  more  col- 
ored scholars,  but  their  parents  are  generally  very  poor,  and 
have  to  make  them  contribute  in  many  cases  to  the  support  of 
the  family,  either  by  assisting  at  home,  or  by  work  in  the 
tobacco  factories. 

The  terms  upon  which  scholars  of  both  colors  are  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  the  city  schools  are  here  set  forth  in  an  ex- 
tract from  a  public  notice  published  by  the  superintendent, 
J.  H.  Binford,  Esq. : 

"  First — The  father  or  male  guardian  of  children  must  forward  to  the 
teacher  the  capitation  tax  receipts,  both  city  and  state  for  the  current 
year,  before  children  can  be  admitted  in  the  public  schools  as  scholars. 

."  Second — Teachers  may  register  and  admit  scholars  in  their  respect- 
ive schools  up  to  the  Ist  of  January  next ;  provided  the  receipts  for  one- 
half  the  city  capitation  tax  for  1874  be  presented  ;  but  teachers  shall  re- 
quire the  receipt  for  the  other  half  of  the  city  capitation  tax  on  January 
1,  1875.  Receipts  for  the  full  amount  of  tax  shall  be  required  from  all 
scholars  entered  on  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1875. 

"  Third — Receipts  for  the  state  capitation  tax  may  be  presented  as  late 
the  1st  of  November  following  the  opening  of  schools.    Teachers 
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shall  require  the  state  receipts  to  he  presented  on  and  after  that  date 
from  all  scholars  retained  in  the  public  schools. 

"  Fourth — Teachers  shall,  before  returning  receipts,  have  them  can- 
celed by  the  principal,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  same,  and  report 
delinquents  to  the  principal  of  the  schools,  who  shall  report  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Teachers  shall  not  admit  scholars  to  the  schools 
on  canceled  receipts. 

"Fifth — Children  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, and  have  no  father  or  male  guardian,  shall  be  admitted  as  scholars 
into  the  public  schools,  and  be  exempt  from  the  above  requirements." 

Our  schools  have  been  frequently  visited  by  distinguished 
educators  from  other  states  and  countries,  and  they  have  all 
concurred  in  pronouncing  our  system  admirable  and  its  admin- 
istration excellent.  We  are  proud  of  it,  and  nothing  could 
cause  us  to  abandon  it  but  the  enforcement  of  mixed  schools 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Bill. — Cor,  Cin,  Commercial  of  Sept.  21«^ 


All  that  I  urge  for  Reading,  as  a  means  for  increasing 

the  mental  store,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  revival  of  the 
almost  forgotten  practice  of  committing  to  memory  prose  and 
verse.  The  schools  where  the  practice  exists  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  in  most  of  them  it  is  done  by  a  preference  of  the 
teacher,  rather  than  as  part  of  a  plan.  At  the  same  time  the 
custom  of  learning  Bible  .verses  and  hymns  at  hv^me  has  in 
great  measure  died  out,  so  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
could  repeat  from  memory  for  over  half  an  hour  grows  smaller 
and  smaller.  What  we  lost  as  an  educating  power  when  we 
gave  up  the  assiduous  study  of  the  Bible,  will  be  an  interesting 
question  for  the  writer  of  the  culture-history  of  this  half  of  the 
century.  It  may  not  be  our  province  to  revive  the  habit,  but 
it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  other  practice  of  learning  hymns 
or  poetry  does  not  die  with  it. 

While  the  choice  must  always  be  of  the  best,  making  sure  of 
the  pure  gold,  it  must  be  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  child. 
It  is  quite  as  needful  to  take  care  to  keep  the  lesson  up  to  the 
child's  power  as  to  keep  from  going  beyond  it ;  in  fact,  unless 
failure  meets  harsh  penalties,  I  think  a  child  would  bq  less 
harmed  by  having  such  a  poem  as  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  given  it 
when  too  young,  than  to  let  a  girl  of  twelve  learn  "The  Owl 
and  the  Pussy  Cat "  or  "  The  Hen  that  Hatched  Ducks."— Jlfr«. 
A.  C  Martin. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  opening  article  in  this  number  on 

Class  Intervals,  by  Supt.  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.    Mr.  Har- 
rington is  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  and  ablest  writers  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  we  know  that  he  has  given  very  earnest  thought  to  this  sub- 
ject.   We  regret  that  the  great  length  of  his  paper  has  necessitated  its 
division.    We  defer  comments  until  next  month,  when  the  concluding 
ponion  will  be  published.    There  is  a  very  noticeable  current  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  a  shorter  class  interval  than  a  year.    In  his  late  in- 
augural at  Put-in  Bay,  Supt.  De  Wolf,  of  Toledo,  strongly  advocated  the 
promotion  of  pupils  twice  a  year.    Supt.  Hancock,  then  of  Cincinnati, 
took  a  similar  position  in  his  report  for  1873.    In  his  last  report,  Supt. 
Pickard,  of  Chicago,  states  that  the  "mobility  "  of  the  school  system  of 
that  city,  is  secured   by  frequent  promotions  in  the  lower  grades. 
But  the  leader  of  this  movement  among  superintendents  is  Dr.  Harris, 
of  St.  Louis,  who  advocates  an  interval  of  ten  weeks,  and  the  city 
schools  are  practically  solving  the  problem.    The  semi-annual  system 
prevails  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  East. 


The  writer  heard  many  complaints  at  the  summer  associations  by 

teachers  in  charge  of  higher  schools,  located  in  cities  and  towns  where 
the  lower  schools  are  entirely  under  the  charge  of  women,  that  the 
pupils  do  not  show  that  kind  of  discipline  and  that  respect  for  teachers 
and  themselves  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  Is  the  real  cause  of 
this  the  one  implied  ?  or  are  we  as  teachers  losing  sight  of  this  most 
essential  part  of  education  in  our  school  work?  The  complaint  de- 
mands our  serious  consideration  as  edncators.  s.  h.  a 


He  who  secures  obedience  through  the  instrumentality  of  blows, 

is  but  a  mechanic  among  educators;  a  sort  of  blacksmith,  who  forms  his 
plastic  iron  shoes.  He  who,  through  personal  power,  induces  ready 
submission  and  discipleship,  is  a  professor,  and  his  calling  is  a  profes- 
sion. He  who  applies  incentives  directly,  to  the  springs  of  action,  in- 
ducing a  love  of  high  things,  raises  his  calling  into  the  region  of  art, 
high  art — the  highest. 

The  To'pvlar  Science  Monthly  for  October  quotes  part  of  a  letter 

from  Prof.  Huxley  to  the  London  TimeSf  in  which  that  distinguished 
scientist  expresses  some  views  on  the  subject  of  woman's  capacity  for 
education  as  follows:  "  Without  seeing  any  reason  to  believe  that 
women  are,  on  the  average,  so  strong  physically,  intellectually,  or 
morally,  as  men,  I  can  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  obvious  fact  that  many 
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women  are  much  better  endowed  in  all  these  respects,  and  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  on  what  grounds  of  justice  or  public  policy  a  career 
which  is  open  to  the  weakest  and  most  foolish  of  the  male  sex  should 
be  forcibly  closed  to  women  of  vigor  and  capacity."  The  career  here  re- 
ferred to,  is  that  of  the  medical  practitioner. 


In  revising  courses  of  study  for  our  public  schools  there  seems  to 

be  a  growing  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  studies,  and  a  purpose 
to  have  quite  a  number  of  them  pursued  at  the  same  time,  either  by 
having  short  recitations  in  several  on  the  same  day  or  a  part  of  them  on 
alternate  days.  Are  either  of  these  plans  wise  or  beneficial  to  the  great, 
masses  of  our  children?  Pursuing  such  a  course  must  they  not  lose 
that  discipline  which  comes  from  regular  and  continuous  work  upon  any 
given  subject?  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  should  have  less 
studies  in  the  entire  course,  but  would  raise  the  question  whether  or 
not  they  could  be  so  arranged  that  part  of  them  could  be  studied  con- 
tinuously for  a  given  portion  of  the  school  course,  and  afterward  others 
in  the  same  way.  Would  not  the  pupil  gain  more  both  in  discipline  of 
mind  and  in  the  acquisition  of  facts  by  such  a  plan,  than  by  attempting 
more  than  can  be  mastered  by  the  average  minds  of  children,  as  is  often 
done  ?  E.  H.  c. 

A  LADY  teacher  of  much  experience  in  the  lower  grades  of  both 


public  and  private  schools,  now  employed  in  a  well-known  academy  in 
this  state,  after  having  visited  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  reports 
very  favorably  of  the  condition  of  educational  matters  in  that  progress- 
ive city.  She  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  good  discipline  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  schools, — good  discipline  secured  without  the  whip, 
even  as  a  last  resort.  The  writer  of  this  has  heard  of  more  than  one 
primary  school  in  Ohio,  in  which  from  one  to  six  pupils  are  made  to 
pass  under  the  rod  every  day,  "and  yet  th§y  are  not  happy  ",  nor  obe- 
dient. Is  it  not  about  time  to  supersede  the  threshing-machine  by  the 
rational  governor  in  the  A-B-C  classes?  "Punishment",  says  Jean 
Paul,  "should  only  apply  to  a  guilty  conscience,  and  in  the  beginning 
children,  like  animals,  have  only  an  innocent  oni^.  They,  as  the  fixed 
stars  viewed  from  mountains,  should  never  tremble;  and  the  earth 
should  seem  to  them,  as  it  would  do  from  a  star,  glorious,  shining,  not 
earthy  black."  But  we  know  well  enough  that  the  threshing-machine 
cares  very  little  for  what  Jean  Paul  or  any  body  else  may  say. 


The  interest  in  scientific  matters,  now  at  fiood-tide  in  the  world 

of  scholars,  is  rapidly  spreading  among  teachers  of  the  better  sort,  and 
begins  to  produce  some  good  practical  results  in  schools  of  all  grades. 
Text-books  in  the  various  sciences  are  multiplying  with  a  rapidity  that 
indicates  a  growing  demand  for  their  use.  Marvelous  improvements  are 
taking  place  in  methods  of  studying  nature.  The  teacher's  institutes, 
26 
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always  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  educational  atmosphere,  and  asuallj 
ready  to  encourage  any  movement  that  promises  to  benefit  the  great 
cause  for  which  they  exist,. are  widening  the  circle  of  their  usefulnefls, 
by  placing  upon  their  list  of  subjects  of  instruction,  such  branches  as 
chemistry,  physics,  and  geology.  We  notice  with  pleasure  that  Prof.  T. 
C.  Mendenhall,  of  Columbus,  created  and  sustained  a  very  lively  inter- 
est by  a  series  of  experimental  lectures  delivered  at  Cincinnati  and 
other  points  during  the  institute  season  just  passed.  There  is  no  donbt 
that  the  introduction  into  the  country  schools  of  science-teaching  will 
be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results ;  and  the  fact  that  the  insti- 
tutes recognize  its  importance  is  a  very  certain  indication  that  it  will 
soon  receive  that  share  of  attention  which  it  justly  deserves. 


There  is  an  interesting  editorial  in  the  October  number  of  the 

Popular  Science  Monthly ^  giving  deductions  from  some  experiments  con- 
ducted with  the  design  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  educability  of 
children  of  difierent  races.  These  experiments  did  not  indicate  that 
difference  of  race  implies  difference  of  natural  capacity ;  but  they  strik- 
ingly illustrated  a  general  fact  of  great  significance, — the  fact  that  the 
progress  of  a  pupil  at  school  is  measured  by  the  culture  maintained  in 
the  family  in  which  the  pupil  dwells.  Intelligent  homes  make  success- 
ful schools.  The  youth  who  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  thought  and  re- 
finement, who  hears  instructive  conversation  at  the  fireside,  and  is 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  books  from  his  earliest  years,  how  great  is  his 
advantage  over  a  classmate,  who,  though  of  equal  native  power,  has  not 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  home  culture  and  intellectual  stimulation.  What 
teacher  has  not  observed  the  marked  progress  which  the  children  of  ed- 
ucated parents  are  apt  to  make  in  advance  of  children  of  ignorant 
parents  ?  In  view  of  the  difference  here  considered,  a  question  might 
be  raised  as  to  the  justice  of  testing  all  classes  of  pupils,  irrespective  of 
home  advantages  or  disadvantages,  by  competitive  examinations  based 
upon  school  work  alone.  Is  it  fair  to  demand  of  the  boy  whose  home 
influences  are  antagonistic  to  study,  the  proficiency  of  the  boy  whose 
home  is  another  school  ? 


At  the  late  Put-in  Bay  meeting,  Supt.  De  Wolf,  of  Toledo,  ably 

advocated  the  reading  and  memorizing  of  the  ** English  Classics"  by 
children.  He  spoke  strongly  of  the  value  of  storing  the  child's  memory 
when  young  with  the  best  specimens  of  literature.  The  same  idea  was 
more  elaborately  advocated  in  the  paper  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Martin,  of  Boston, 
read  before  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  Detroit.  She  urged 
the  abridgment  of  some  subjects  of  the  present  course  to  make  room 
for  English  history  and  English  literature,  to  be  taught  not  in  a  formal, 
but  in  a  life-awakening  manner.  She  said  that  no  child  should  spend  a 
month  in  school  without  committing  something  to  memory  worthy  of 
remembering.  Instead  of  requiring  pupils  to  commit  present  works  on 
geography  and  history,  she  would  exercise  their  memory  on  the  best 
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* 
productions  of  English  authors.    We  give  two  paragraphs  from  her  ad- 
mirable paper  in  another  place.    We  earnestly  commend  this  suggestion 
to  the  attention  of  teachers. 


It  is  with  great  interest  and  pleasure  that  we  have  watched  the 

growth  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  art  culture  as  adapted  to  the  in- 
dustries of  our  great  country.  This  jrrowth  has  been  the  result  of  neces- 
sity and  economy,  rather  than  a  love  for  its  promotion.  Tne  latest 
**  Circular  of  Information  "  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washings 
ton,  prepared  by  Mr.  I.  E.  Clark,  of  the  Bureau,  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  drawing  in  our  public  schools,  and  the  relation  of  art  to  edu- 
cation. An  examination  into  the  industries  of  the  country  has  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  we  are  relying  almost  entirely  upon  foreign  artisans 
for  designs  and  details.  In  other  countries  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  subject.  In  Great  Britain  the  great  growth  of  art  education 
for  the  last  twenty  years  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement,  copied 
from  a  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Cole  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  : 

*'  In  1832  there  were  only  20  art  schools,  with  5,rj00  scadents,  paylnsr  £2,000  in  fees.  Now  there 
are  122  schools,  with  82,8(<0  stadents,  paylDg  £'31,800  a  year  In  fees.  There  was  then  no  teachlnir 
in  schools  for  the  poor;  now  194,500  children  are  taught  dniwUig.  There  were  then  no  night 
classes  for  artisans;  now  there  are  M8  classes,  with  17,'200 students.  In  1872  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  was  visited  hy  upward  of  1,156,0('0  persons.  Its  art  library  was  used  by  10,780  stu- 
dents, and  its  educational  library  by  ir>,:)60  persons— clergymen,  teachers,  and  others  Interested 
In  elementary  education— coming  flrom  all  parts  of  the  country  to  consult  it.  The  Museum  had 
drcnlated,  without  accident,  through  local  exhibitions,  upward  of  S.-IOO  paintings,  objects,  dia- 
toms, etc.,  which  were  visited  by  more  than  604,000  persons.  It  has  lent  to  local  schools  of  art 
for  study  upward  of  1,300  objects,  and  2,100  books,  prints,  etc.,  relating  to  line  arts.** 


We  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  eighteen  pages,  entitled  "  What 

does  the  Bible  represent  in  the  American  Common  School ",  by  Dr.  A. 
D.  Mayo,  now  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  doctor,  who  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  in  a  fight,  combats  with  his  usual  vigor  and  enthusiasm  **  The 
Catholic  priesthood  and  the  secular  philosophers." 

K.     Ha     Ct 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS.. 

The  recent  withdrawal  from  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  of  a 
large  number  of  Catholic  children,  by  their  parents,  and  evidently  at 
the  incitement  of  the  Romish  church,  again  calls  i)opnlar  attention  to 
the  general  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  free  schools  to  tlieir  sectarian 
enemies.  Again  the  frien<ls  of  the  American  common  school  system 
are  called  upon  to  define  and  defend  an  institution  which  they  regard  as 
lying  at  the  basis  of  our  very  government  and  civilization.  While 
minor  differences  of  opinion  exist  respecting  soiiiie  of  the  firnctions  of 
the  public  school,  and  also  respecting  its  methods  of  operation,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  hold  essentially  the  same  views  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  utility  of  the  school  system.  The  great  majority  of  the 
people  habitually  regard  that  system  as  tiie  highest  civil-  blessing  the 
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nation  enjoys.  They  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  abandoning  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  as  their  cherished  scheme  of  popular,  free 
education. 

The  system  is  American,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  Ameri- 
can ideas  continue  to  rule,  and  that  is  likely  to  be  until  the  nation  ex- 
pires. For,  to  borrow  from  Emerson,  as  the  Mississippi  river  keeps  ita 
character  throughout  its  whole  course,  though  many  other  streams  min- 
gle with  it,  so  the  primary  current  of  nationality  that  took  its  rise  in 
New  England  long  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  remains  sui  geiieri$, 
and  gives  its  characteristics  to  every  tributary.  By  saying  that  the 
school-system  is  peculiarly  American,  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
it  is  therefore  the  best  in  the  world,  or  that  it  is  not.  But  being  Ameri- 
can it  is  dear  to  Americans,  and  will  be  sustained  against  all  opposition. 
Being  democratic  it  naturally  comes  in  antagonism  to  all  that  is  aristo- 
cratic or  despotic.  P^cclesiastical  powers  like  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
necessarily  despotic,  as  their  very  existence  depends  upon  the  submis- 
sion of  the  many  to  the  dogmatic  dictation  of  the  few.  The  Romish 
Church  is  friendly  to  republicanism  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  use  the  free- 
dom republicanism  gives  to  enforce  the  moral  servitude  Catholicism  re- 
quires. It  tolerates  any  form  of  government,  so  long  as  the  state  is  obe- 
dient to  the  church,  or* is  not  openly  disobedient. 

There  can  never  be  a  reconciliation  between  the  kind  of  education 
that  the  spirit  of  our  country  demands  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
kind  of  education  that  the  Catholic  priests  impart  in  their  private 
schools.  The  proof  of  this  will  be  found  by  visiting  one  of  the  Catholic 
schools,  or  even  by  examining  the  text-books  used  in  them.  Indeed,  no 
proof  is  asked  for.  The  Catholics  plainly  enough  manifest  their  disap- 
proval of  the  public  schools  by  the  act  of  taking  their  children  out  of 
them. 

We  may  consider  it  very  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
general,  very  unfortunate  for  the  children  who  are  deprived  of  better 
privileges  for  worse  in  being  obliged  to  change  their  school, and  seriously 
obstructive  to  the  progress  of  modern  civilization,  that  the  breach  be- 
tween the  Catholic  church  and  the  public  schools  is  widening.  Of 
course  we  assume  here  that  the  idea  of  culture,  which  is  at  the  center  of 
American  education,  is  infinitely  better  than  that  which  controls  in  the 
Catholic  schools.  Whatever  may  be  our  views  on  this,  the  very  liberty 
which  we  claim  for  our  favorite  system,  makes  it  inconsistent  for  us  to 
condemn  the  Catholic  for  following  his  own  wishes.  That  is  his  busi- 
ness. We  would  not  so  far  imitate  the  animus  of  Romanism  as  to  hint 
that  any  man  should  be  compelled  to  educate  his  children  in  a  way  con- 
trary to  his  judgment  and  conscience. 

But  we  would  concede  no  privilege  of  dividing  the  school  fund  for  the 
special  convenience  of  any  sect,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Christian 
or  Pagan ;  and  if  it  should  appear  that  the  general  withdrawal  of  Cath- 
olic children  from  the  public  schools  is  but  a  preliminary  step  toward 
demanding  a  division  of  the  public  funds,  then  will  it  behoove  the 
friends  of  free,  secular  education,  to  array  themselves  for  a  vigorous 
skirmish,  or  possibly  a  regular  battle  with  no  contemptible  enemy. 
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Dr.  Mayo,  in  his  last  discussion  of  the  question,  "What  Does  the 
Bible  Represent  in  the  American  Common  School?  "  pointedly  says  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood :  "  It  makes  one  demand  only :  the  division  of 
the  school  fund.  To  it  the  ui?e  of  the  Bible  is  only  one  incident  in  a 
general  heresy,  etc."  This  is  very  true,  and  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
position  taken  by  Catholics  in  the  debate  on  the  division  of  the  school 
fund,  by  the  Friends  of  Inquiry,  at  Cincinnati,  last  month.  It  was  fre- 
quently asserted,  while  the  subject  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
was  under  consideration  by  the  school  board,  and  afterward  in  court, 
that,  were  the  reading  of  this  book  prohibited  in  the  schools,  the  jOath- 
olics  could  urge  no  logical  reason  for  wishing  to  divide  the  fund.  This 
assertion,  as  events  show,  was  deceptive.  The  Catholics  are  no  better 
satisfied  now  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  discontinued  than  they' 
were  before".  They  boldly  assume  that  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  the 
'•general  morality"  inculcated  by  the  public  school,  is  at  least  nega- 
tively injurious  to  their  children.  They  regard  religious  instruction  as 
the  prime  requisite  of  elementary  education — religious  instruction  of  the 
kind  sanctioned  by  the  Mother  Church, — and  they  demand  a  division  of 
the  school  fund  on  the  plea  that  conscience  requires  them  to  bestow 
such  instruction  on  their  children.    The  question  is  open  for  discussion. 


EDUCATION   AND   BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Hancock's  forcible  paper  on  "The  High  School  Question  ",  read 
before  the  State  Association  at  Put-in  Bay,  incidentally  raises  the  query 
whether  education  unfits  youths  for  the  duties  of  a  practical  businesa 
life,  or  not.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  mercantile  men  of  a  certain 
class,  to  decry  collegiate  and  even  academical  training,  as  destructive  oi 
the  qualities  that  make  good  business  men.  We  have  frequently  beea 
told  that  no  amount  of  book-knowledge  can  take  the  place  of  early  and 
long-continued  practice  in  the  routine  of  the  store,  the  count ing-room>. 
and  the  merchant's  exchange.  This  opinion,  however,  is  by  no  nieana 
universal,  though  it  seems  quite  general  in  towns  and  cities^  A  lawyer 
of  large  experience  and  shrewd  judgment,  remarked  to  the  writer,  that, 
in  his  belief,  even  a  majority  of  so-called  business  men  succeed  or  fail^ 
by  chance,  and  not  in  accordance  with  any  definite  systew  of  proceed- 
ing; that  they  make  no  study  of  the  principles  of  commerce;  that  they 
ignore  both  philosophic  study  and  scientific  method;  and  that  the 
neglect  of  fundamental  education  is  their  great  mistake. 

It  is  not  strange  that  men  of  this  description  depreciate  education^ 
and  underrate  young  men  of  culture.  There  is  a  higher  rank  of  mer^ 
cantile  men  who  themselves  have  experienced  the  benefits  of  a  high, 
mental  discipline,  and  who  regard  a  good  education  as  the  prime  quali- 
fication of  an  employe.  Never  has  there  been  a  time  in  which  trained 
intelligence  was  more  in  demand  in  the  affairs  of  business  life  than  now.. 
Mere  "  smart  boys  ",  without  technical  training,  can  not  meet  the  re- 
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quirements  of  a  "good  situation."  The  young  fellows  who  have  taken 
a  course  in  some  respectable  high  school  or  academy,  and  those  who 
have  been  to  college,  are  at  a  premium  in  the  bat  market.  The  lad  of 
to-day  who  hopes  without. education  to  cope  with  rivals  who  liave  all 
that  he  possesses  by  nature  and  first-rate  schooling  beside,  will  probably 
meet  with  disappointment.  A  generation  ago  necessity  compelled  many 
a  man  of  fine  powers  to  forego  the  advantages  of  student  life.  But  now 
that  necessity  does  not  exist.  Indeed,  the  present  necessity  is  culture. 
It  stafids  to  reason  that  faculties  under  discipline  are  of  more  service 
than  faculties  running  wild.  And  we  all  know  that  knowledge  is  power. 
Then  discipline  and  knowledge  combined  must  be  desirable.  It  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  emphasize  such  an  apparent  truism,  did  not  expe- 
dience assure  us  that  there  is  still  much  need  of  its  enforcement  upon 
the  popular  mind.  The  people  do  not  yet  too  freely  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  education.  They  do  not  too  keenly  feel  its  importance. 
Many  value  the  name  of  being  educated  rather  than  the  thing  educa- 
tion. Some  regard  education  as  some  do  religion,  as  a  kind  of  garment 
to  be  ostentatiously  worn,  not  as  an  instrument  with  which  to  do  life's 
best  daily  work. 

The  disrepute  into  which  graduates  have  sometimes  fallen  among 
practical  men,  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  on  grounds  not  favorable  to 
the  former.  It  must  be  confessed  that  going  to  school  is  not  always  get- 
ting an  education.  Nor  is  everything  that  passes  under  the  name  of 
education  really  that.  Thousands  have  been  spoiled  in  schools  and  col- 
leges— spoiled  for  business  and  for  everything  else.  This  not  because 
education  is  an  evil,  but  because  the  particular  institutions  that  spoil 
students  are  the  worst  of  evils.  But  surely  no  sensible  person  will  con- 
demn a  thing  in  itself  because  that  thing  has  been  counterfeited,  espe- 
cially if  he  remember  that  the  best  things  are  most  frequently  and  most 
lamentably  abused. 


EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

The  editor  is  again  indebted  to  Prof.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati,  for 

the  preparation  of  most  of  the  articles  in  the  editorial  department 
proper;  to  Supt.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  for  most  of  the  items  of  Ohio 
intelligence  found  below  ;  to  Commissioner  Harvey  for  the  institute  re- 
portfi ;  to  Prof.  Cook,  of  the  Columbus  High  School,  for  several  brief  edi- 
toriak  and  the  items  of  intelligence  relating  to  other  states  and  countries ; 
and  to  Eev.  Dr.  Moore  and  Messrs.  Venable,  Cook,  and  Farr  for  notices 
of  books.  The  illness  from  which  the  editor  has  been  suffering  for  over 
ten  weeks  (Oct.  23),  has  passed  an  important  crisis,  with  favorable  indi- 
cations, and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  give  more  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  editing  of  the  December  number.  He  heartily  thanks  the 
iriends  who  have  so  kindly  rendered  him  needed  assistance. 

Mrs.  John  Ooden  has  accepted  a  very  tempting  invitation  to  take 

charge  of  a  Kindergarten  in  Chicago,  and  consequently  has  abandoned 
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her  enterprise  in  this  city  at  the  beginning  of  her  second  year.  Her 
first  year's  work  was  very  satisfactory  to  her  patrons,  and  gave  promise 
that 'Columbus  would  have  the  honor  of  sustaining  the  best  Kinder- 
garten in  the  West,  but  Chicago  gave  too  loud  a  call.  We  heartily  com- 
mend Mrs.  Ogden  to  the  good  people  of  that  city.  ' 

Mr.  C.  S.  Smart,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Circle- 

ville,  O.,  is  elected  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio, 
tand  will  enter  on  his  duties  in  January  next.  Mr.  Smart  is  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  University,  Athens.  He  formerly  had  charge  of  the  schools  of 
Jackson  C.  H.,  but  for  several  years  past  has  had  the  supervision  of  the 
Circleville  schools,  where  he  has  done  an  excellent  work.  Mr.  Smart 
will  succeed  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  state  superintendents 
in  the  country,  and  we  hope  that  he  may  attain  a  like  success  in  this  im- 
portant office. 


— ^— Miss  Maria  Parsons  has  resumed  her  former  position  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Akron  High  School,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss 

Cutler. Prof.  W.  C.  Barnhart,  for  several  years  superintendent  of  the 

Eaton  schools,  has  removed  to  Richmond,  Ind.,and  taken  an  interest  in 

a  book  store. J.  M.  Dillman,  of  Camden,  O.,  has  taken  charge  of  the 

public  schools  of  Monroeville,  Ind.,  at  a  salary  of  $800. W.  S.  Ever- 
sole,  of  Marion,  received  the  compliment  of  a  unanimous  reelection  by 

his  board  of  education. Dean  Babbitt  is  principal  of  the  Academy  and 

Training  School  at  Maine ville,0. 

The  public  schools  of  Sandusky  opened  with  over  1,600  pupils, 


the  largest  number  ever  entered  upon  the  register  the  first  day  of  school. 

Vermillion,  O.,  has  erected  a  new  school  building  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

J.  F.  Yarick  is  the  superintendent. Berlin  Heights  has  also  a  new 

school  buiding,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  Mr.  Job  Fish  has  been  a  teacher  in 
this  place  since  1855.    Long  service  in  one  place  is  the  best  evidence  of 

success. Lov^jland,  O.,  has  erected  a  new  school  house  at  a  cost  of 

$25,000.    It  was  dedicated  September  19.    The  schools  are  in  charge  of 

Mr.  J.  C.  Kinney. Supt.  De  Ford  reports  a  very  prosperous  opening 

of  the  schools  of  Ottawa,  the  average  daily  attendance  the  first  month 
being  over  90  per  cent.  He  adds :  **  I  feel  confident  that  the  increased 
circulation  of  the  Monthly  has  materially  improved  the  teachers,  and 
consequently  the  schools  of  our  county.'' 

Baenesville. — The  schools  of  Barnesville,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Yarnell, 
have  opened  their  second  year  very  auspiciously^  An  additional  high 
school  teacher  is  employed,  and  the  school  is  now  completely  graded, 
with  about  twice  the  attendance  of  last  year.  Citizens  are  becoming 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  support  of  the  schools,  which  are  regarded  as 
the  pride  of  the  town.  An  addition  of  twelve  names  to  our  subscrip- 
tion list  shows  that  the  teachers  are  not  lacking  in  professional  interest 
and  spirit. 
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G ALIGN. — ^Theae  schools,  under  the  management  of  D.  T.  Clover, 
opened  with  735  pupils,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  Mr- 
M.  Manley  is  principal  of  the  high  school.  By  mistake,  in  the  last  num- 
ber, Mr.  Manley  was  reported  as  located  at  Oberlin,  O. 

Bridgeport. — Supt.  J.  N.  Taylor's  report  of  the  schools  under  his 
charge  shows  them  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  number  of  pupils  reg- 
istered was  362;  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance  was  209.  Mr. 
Taylor's  views  on  methods  of  instruction  are  abreast  with  the  progress 
of  the  age. 

Bellevite. — The  schools  of  this  beautiful  village  are  in  a  very  prosper- 
ous condition.  Supt.  Laylin  has  entered  upon  his  sixth  year  as  super- 
intendent and  principal  of  the  high  school.  During  his  administration 
the  number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  schools  has  increased 
from  five  to  eight. 

Steubenvillb. — The  report  of  the  Steubenville  public  schools,  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1874,  is  contained  in  a  neat  little  pamphlet  of  27 
pages.  Supt.  M.  R.  Andrews  is  highly  complimented  by  the  president 
of  the  board,  and  his  report  shows  him  to  be  a  man  well  qualified  to 
sustain  himself  in  his  plans  for  the  future  of  the  schools.  Twenty-three 
per  cent  is  a  large  increase  on  the  attendance  of  the  preceding  year. 

Columbus. — ^The  number  of  pupils  entering  the  high  school  at  the 
opening  of  the  term  was  271,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  about  80. 
Two  additional  teachers  have  been  appointed.  A  purely  English  course 
of  study  has  been  adopted  in  addition  to  the  former  Latin-English  and 
German-English  courses.  Drawing  is  taught  by  W.  S.  Goodnough,  late 
teacher  of  drawing  in  the  normal  school  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  and  music  by 
Col.  J.  A.  Scarritt  These  gentlemen  superintend  the  instruction  in 
these  branches  in  all  the  city  schools. 

Salem. — ^The  report  of  Supt.  Henkle,  for  the  year  ending  June,  1874* 
is  a  model  for  brevity.  It  is  multum  in  parvo.  The  regularity  of  attend- 
ance is  shown  to  have  been  much  better  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
Honors  are  conferred  upon  pnpils  for  attendance.  "No  absence  gives 
the  first  honor ;  one-half  day's  absence  the  second  honor ;  and  one  day's 
absence  the  third  honor."  The  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment 
was  79.  This  speaks  well  for  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  The  num- 
ber of  special  promotions  (97)  shows  that  Supt.  Henkle,  by  his  system  of 
examinations  during  the  year,  discovers  the  bright  pupils,  and  at  once 
places  them  in  their  proper  grades.  Much  valuable  knowledge  might  be 
obtained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  management  of  the  Salem  schools. 

Cincinnati. — A  strong  but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  last  month  in 
Cincinnati  to  change  the  hour  of  closing  the  Intermediate  Schools,  from 
four  o'clock  P.M.  to  two.     The  movement  received  the  sympathy  of 

many  parents. Some  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  course 

of  study  for  the  high  schools  of  Cincinnati,  to  adapt  it  to  the  prospective 
requirements  of  the  new  university.    The  remodeled  course  comprises 
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three  divisions  termed  classical,  technological,  and  general.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  who  have  looked  into  the  matter,  that  the  changes  made 
in  the  curriculum  rather  tend  to  diminish  than  to  increase  the  aggregate 
labor  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  standard 

for  graduation  will  not  be  lowered. ^The  Friends  of  Inquiry  had  a 

lively  discussion,  continued  through  two  of  their  recent  meetings,  on 
the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  public  school  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
denominations.    The  Catholics  were  out  in  force,  and  are  said  to  have 

conducted  their  part  of  the  discussion  with  much  ability. ^The  Society 

of  Natural  History  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  unusual  activity  and  healthy 
growth.  The  collections  in  the  museum  in  college  building  are  becom- 
ing numerous  and  varied,  so  that  larger  rooms  are  already  required  for 
their  accommodation.  The  articles  displayed  by  the  Society  at  the  late 
Exposition  attracted  much  intelligent  attention. 

University  OF  Cincinnati. — The  University  of  Cincinnati  entered  upon 
its  first  regular  session  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1874,  in  temporary 
quarters  in  the  Third  Intermediate  School  Building  on  Franklin  street. 
The  following  professors  have  been  elected  by  the  board  of  directors, 
and  have  begun  their  duties:  H.  T.  Eddy,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  in  the  chair  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy ;  F.  W.  Clark,  B.S.,  Physics  and  Chemistry; 
F.  D.  Allen,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Ancient  Languages  and  Philology.  M.  Quetin 
has  been  engaged  as  instructor  in  French,  and  Herr  Van  Kossum  as 
teacher  of  German.  The  School  of  Design,  a  branch  of  the  University 
established  in  1868,  in  the  Cincinnati  College  Building  on  Walnut  street, 
is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  It  has  two  departments,  one  of  draw- 
ing and  design,  directed  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Noble,  and  the  department  of  wood 
carving,  superintended  by  Mr.  Ben  Pitman.  The  new  Observatory  on 
Mount  Lookout  is  also  in  charge  of  the  University  Board,  and  is  now 
ready  for  use. 

Mount  Union  College. — This  well  established  institution  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  various  de- 
partments last  year  was  1,182.  The  income  for  the  year  was  $25,000.  A 
new  course  of  study  has  been  adopted,  denominated  Liberal  Literature 
and  Arts.  It  is  designed  especially  for  ladies,  granting  them  the  degree 
of  Mistress  of  Liberal  Arts.  Professor  J.  M.  Kiefer  is  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Vocal  Music.  Steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  erection  of  a 
new  college  building.    Mount  Union  is  doing  a  good  work. 

Poland  Union  Seminary. — This  institution,  situated  six  miles  from 
Youngstown,  has  been  for  several  years  past  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Clark,  a  most  thorough  scholar  and  efficient  teacher.  It  has  the  three 
courses  of  study,  the  normal  course  being  quite  extended,  affording  im- 
portant advantages  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teach- 
ers. The  high  character  of  the  teachers  in  Mahoning  county  is  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  this  institution.  Mr.  Clark  is  assisted  this  year 
by  Miss  E.  M.  Blakelee,  an  accomplished  teacher. 
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The  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  opened  its  second 


year  on  Thursday,  Sept.  17.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  students  are  in 
attendance.  An  instructor  in  Drawing,  Engraving,  Painting,  etc.,  has 
been  added  to  the  faculty.  The  Chemical,  Physical,  and  Zoological 
laboratories  are  in  working  condition,  and  the  institution  is  enjoying 
excellent  prospects  for  work  during  the  present  year.  Along  with  well 
equipped  deparraents  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  this  institu- 
tion offers  peculiar  advantages  for  the  study  of  Natural  Science. 

A  SciENCB  Exposition  will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall  in  Columbus 


in  November,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Tyndall  Association.  A  large 
collection  of  instruments  for  scientific  demonstration  and  research  will 
be  exhibited. 


INSTITUTES   AND    ASSOCIATIONS, 

Allen  County. — The  annual  session  of  the  teachers*  institute  of  Allen 
county  was  held  in  Lima  the  five  days  beginning  Aug.  24th.  The  in- 
structors were  Supt.  G.  W.  Walker,  of  Lima,  Prof.  J.  S.  Ijchr,  of  Ada, 
Messrs.  S.  D.  Crites,  E.  D.  Haines,  S.  Steffins,  J.  W.  Judkins,  and  J.  D- 
Flenner,  and  Miss  Libbie  Weaver.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by 
Prof.  Walker  and  Rev.  Johnston.  The  exercises  were  of  an  eminently 
practical  character,  and  the  meeting  interesting  and  profitable.  The 
teachers  of  Allen  county  believe  in  progress,  and  are  pursuing  the  right 
course  to  secure  it. 

Belmont  County. — The  annual  session  of  the  teachers*  institute  of 
Belmont  county  was  held  in  Barnesville  the  first  week  of  August.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  institutes  ever  held  in  the  county.  The 
instructors  were  Supt.  R.  B.  Marsh,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  on  elocution  and 
other  topics;  Supt.  J.  J.  Burns,  of  St.  Clairsville,  on  English  grammar 
and  geography  ;  and  Supt.  Yarnell,  of  Barnesville,  in  arithmetic  and 
theory  and  practice.  The  teachers  all  left  well  satisfied,  and  wishing  the 
institute  to  continue  longer.  Upon  the  solicitation  of  many  teachers, 
the  executive  committee  propose  holding  another  institute  at  Bellaire 
during  the  winter  vacation.  d.  w.  s. 

Butler  County. — The  Butler  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in 
the  high  school  building  in  Hamilton,  commencing,  Aug.  31st,  and  con- 
tinuing five  days.  The  occasion  was  one  of  more  than  usual  interest, 
and  much  was  done  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  the  county. 
The  principal  instructors  were  Supt.  Alston  Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  in  arith- 
metic; Prof.  Clark,  in  grammar;  and  Prof.  Walker,  in  geography.  Com- 
missioner Harvey  rendered  valuable  assistance  ih  geography  by  liis  prac- 
tical and  instructive  lessons.  Mr.  A.  Uttrich  gave  instruction  in  object 
lessons  and  composition  writing.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by 
Supt.  Ellis  and  Commissioner  Harvey.  On  Friday  evening,  Prof.  Ridge, 
of  Cincinnati,  gave  one  of  his  characteristic  elocutionary  entertainments 
to  a  crowded  house. 
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Carroll  County. — The  county  institute,  held  in  Carrollton  the  five 
days  commencing  Auj?.  7th,  was  a  success.  The  principal  instructors 
were  Prof.  Brush,  of  Mt.  Union  College,  Supt.  I.  P.  Hole,  of  Hanover- 
ton,  W.  H.  Buchanan,  of  Carrollton,  and  Jos.  Rea,  of  Malvern,  There 
were  one  hundred  teachers  in  attendance. 

Clinton  County. — The  teachers'  institute  of  this  county  was  held  in 
Wilmington,  commencing  Aug.  3d,  and  continuing  two  weeks.  One 
hundred  and  four  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  instructors  were 
Supt.  J.  H.  Grove,  of  Wilmington,  T.  J.  Moon,  of  Martinsville,  and  W. 
D.  Moore,  of  New  Vienna.  The  exercises  were  interesting,  and  the  ses- 
sion is  said  to  hav6  been  the  most  successful  one  held  in  the  county  for 
many  years. 

Clermont  County. — The  Clermont  County  Teachers'  Institute  closed 
Aug.  21,  having  been  in  session  two  weeks.  The  number  in  attendance 
was  about  160.  The  exercises  were  interesting  and  profitable.  Mr.  L.  S. 
Thompson,  of  Sandusky,  taught  drawing  and  penmanship  the  first  week,' 
and  Supt.  U.  T.  Curran,  of  Sandusky,  lectured  on  theory  and  practice 
the  second  week.  Reading  was  taught  by  J.  C.  Morris,  of  Dayton ; 
English  grammar  and  music  by  J.  H.  Laycock,  of  Cincinnati ;  arithme- 
tic by  Geo.  H.  Hill,  of  Milford:  geography,  natural  philosophy,  and 
chemistry  by  J.  H.  Parker,  Principal  of  the  Clermont  Academy ;  and 
spelling  by  J.  H.  Morehead.  o.  h.  h. 

Delaware  County. — The  annual  session  of  the  Delaware  County 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Ostrander,  commencing  Aug.  10th,  and 
closing  Aug.  loth.  Eighty-eight  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  in- 
structors were  Supt.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  in  mathematics  and  pri- 
mary instruction,  Prof.  W.  G.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  in  language,  and 
Supt.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  in  geography.  At  the  evening  sessions, 
lectures  were  delivered  by  Supt.  Rickoft  on  "  County  Superintendenry  ", 
and  "  Vices  of  Teachers  and  Parents",  and  by  Commissioner  Harvey  on 
the  "School  System  of  Ohio."  Great  interest  was  manifested  through- 
out the  session,  the  teachers  wishing  to  know  how  to  conduct  their 
schools  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained.  ^       a.  m. 

Franklin  County. — The  annual  institute  was  held  at  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  August  10th,  and  continued  in  session 
eight  days.  The  instructors  were  Prof.  T.  C,  Mendenhall,  in  physics; 
Prof.  AV.  G.  Williams,  English  grammar;  Prof.  Townshend,  general  top- 
ics ;  R.  W.  Stevenson,  theory  and  practice;  E.  H.  Cook,  leading;  Col. 
G.  A.  Frambes,  arithmetic;  Col.  J.  A.Scarritt,  music;  and  Mr.  Kilbourne, 
drawing  and  penmanship.  About  one  hundred  teachers  were  in  attend- 
ai)ice.  It  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
sessions  yet  held. 

Geauga  County. — We  are  informed  that  a  very  successful  institute 
was  held  in  Chardon,  Geauga  Co.,  commencing  Aug.  17th  and  closing 
Aug.  21st.  The  instructors  were  Capt.  Wm.  Mitchell,  of  Cleveland, 
Supt.  AV.  S.  Hay  den,  of  Chardon,  P.  R.  Spencer,  of  the  Business  Col- 
lege, Cleveland,  and  S.  B.  Hamlin,  of  Painesville.  Evening  lectures 
were  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Garfield,  Pres.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Hiram 
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Collepje,  Supt.  Kirk,  of  Geneva,  and  Capt.  Wm.  Mitchell.    One  hundred 
and  sixty-five  teachers  were  in  attendance. 

Gallia  County. — The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Gallia  County 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Gallipolis,  commencing  Aug.  24th,  and 
continuing  five  days.  The  instructors  were  Supt.  Wilson,  of  Gallipolis, 
in  English  grammar,  phonics,  and  primary  instruction;  Messrs.  Geo. 
Cherington  and  T.  J.  Mitchell  in  arithmetic ;  Mr.  L.  W.  Palmer  in  pen- 
manship ;  and  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Stone  in  reading.  Essays  were  read  by 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Buckle  and  J.  W.  Vaughn,  and  Misses  H.  U,  Maxon, 
Augusta  Fletcher,  and  Ruth  Honlsworth.  Short  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  Messrs.  —  Hard  and  S.  D.  Hutsinpiller.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers in  attendance  was  170.    The  session  was  a  very  profitable  one. 

Hardin  County.— The  annual  institute  was  held  at  Kenton,  in  the 
Union  School  Building,  the  week  beginning  Aug.  24th,  Supt.  Young,  of 
Kenton,  presiding.  The  attendance  was  more  than  double  that  of  last 
year.  The  regular  instructor  was  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Columbus.  The 
professor  has  been  here  for  two  years  past,  and  received  a  unanimous 
invitation  to  return  again  next  year.  This  compliment  indicates  the 
opinion  of  the  teachers  present  of  the  work  done  by  him.  Incidental 
instruction  was  also  given  by  Profs.  Oakes,  Hartley,  and  Kilbourn.  The 
interest  in  institutes  seems  to  be  reviving  in  this  county. 

Henry  County. — A  very  successful  institute,  conducted  by  Supt.  J.  H. 
Looinis,  of  Napoleon,  was  held  in  Napoleon,  Aug.  10th-21st.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  attendance  was  45. 

Highland  County. — ^The  Highland  County  Teachers'  Association  ad- 
journed Aug.  21st,  after  a  session  of  two  weeks.  Instruction  was  given 
by  Messrs.  H.  S.  Doggett  and  Ed.  G.  Smith,  assisted  by  the  teachers  of 
the  county.  Commissioner  Harvey  labored  with  us  the  last  two  days, 
and  his  efforts  were  highly  appreciated.  The  teachers  were  highly  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Jno.  A.  Smith,  who  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  geology  of 
Highland  county.  Steps  were  taken  to  organize  an  association  to  meet 
once  a  month  at  different  places  inflie  the  country.  All  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing this  the  best  meeting  the  Asssociation  has  ever  held.    d.  s.  f. 

Hamilton  County, — The  Hamilton  County  Teachers*  Institute,  held 
at  Madisonville  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  L.  A.  Knight  and 
Florien  Giauque,  as  executive  committee,  closed  a  very  successful  and 
well-attended  session  of  ^vq  days  on  the  11th  of  September.  Prof.  Men- 
denhall,  of  Columbus,  gave  a  series  of  most  acceptable  lectures  on  ele- 
mentary physics  and  mathematical  geography.  Prof.  Burnet,  of  the  Cin* 
cinnati  schools,  taught  penmanship,  Mr.  F.  E.  Wilson,  drawing,  each 
daily;  and  Prof.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia,  Messrs.  L.  A.  Knight,  M.  R.  Mooi^, 
C.  S.  Jackson,  F.  Giauque,  J.  J.  Osborne,  and  Mrs.  Westendorf,  gave  in- 
struction in  methods  of  teaching  reading,  geography,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, and  the  alphabet.  Lockland  was  selected  as  the  place,  and  Sept 
6,  1875,  as  the  time  for  the  next  institute.  TV.  W.  Loche,  J.  J.  Osborne, 
F.  E.  Wilson  were  chosen  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  D.  B. 
Moak,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Jackson  and  Miss  Julia  A.  Soule,  Record- 
ing Secretaries.    An  examination  of  teachers  closed  the  session. 
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Logan  Countt.— The  Logan  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  Aug.  3d, 
and  continued  in  session  three  weeks.  Rev.  J.  Williamson,  Prof.  W. 
Wright,  and  Supt.  Geo.  S.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia,  assisted  by  Mr.  Surface,  of 
West  Liberty,  Mr.  Hoover,  of  Bellefontaine,  Dr.  Mattoon,  of  Belle  Cen- 
tre, and  Mr.  Snyder,  of  De  Graff,  conducted  the  exercises.  Supt.  Ormsby 
gave  lectures  on  English  grammar,  and  regular  class  drills  in  map-sdraw* 
ing.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  a  resolution  was  passed  recommending 
his  system  of  map-drawing  to  teachers  and  schools.  m.  b.  w. 

Lawrence  County. — The  teachers'  institute  of  Lawrence  county  was 
held  in  Ironton  the  first  week  in  September.  The  number  of  teachers 
in  attendance  was  about  150.  The  principal  instructors  were  Prof.  W. 
G.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  and  Supt.  S.  Puckett,  of  Ravenna. 

Lorain  County. — ^The  institute  held  in  Elyria  the  la.st  week  of  August 
was  one  of  the  most  successful,  in  real  and  substantial  work,  we  have 
ever  held  in  the  county.  The  attendance  was  about  140.  The  principal 
instructors  were  Prof.  Churchill,  of  Oberlin,  and  Prof.  Barr,  of  Cleve- 
land. Lectures  were  given  by  Pres.  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin  College,  Dr. 
Townshend,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  Profs. 
Barr  and  Churchill.  s.  f.  m. 

Madison  County. — The  annual  institute  was  held  in  London,  com- 
mencing Aug.  10th,  and  closing  Aug.  14th.  The  number  in  attendance 
was  70,  and  increased  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  session.  Prof. 
J.  C.  Ridge,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  instruction  in  reading  and  arithmetic; 
Supt.  W.  S.  Eversole,  of  Marion,  in  grammar  and  language ;  and  Supt. 
Harford,  of  London,  in  penmanship  and  geography.  The  labors  of  these 
gentlemen  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  institute,  recommending  their  employment  for  the  next 
session. 

Mahoning  County. — ^The  annual  institute  opened  in  Canfield,  Aug, 
10th.  The  instructors  engaged  were  E.  E.  White,  of  Columbus,  and 
Capt.  AVm.  Mitchell,  of  Cleveland;  but  Mr.  White  was  taken  ill  on 
Tuesday,  and  was  confined  to  his  room  the  rest  of  the  session.  His 
place  was  in  part  filled  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Poland  Academy,  and  Supt. 
Fording,  of  Canfield,  both  of  whom  gave  very  acceptable  instruction. 
But  the  burden  of  the  work  fell  on  Capt.  Mitchell,  who  not  only  gave 
extra  lessons  by  day,  but  also  three  evening  lectures.  The  teachers 
were  enthusiastic  in  his  praise.  The  number  of  teachers  present  was 
about  160. 

Marion  County. — The  Marion  County  Teachers'  Institute  commenced 
itfl  session  the  24th  and  closed  on  the  28th  of  August,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  190  members.  It  was  considered  by  all  the  best  institute  ever 
held  in  the  county.  Supt.  D.  T.  Clover,  of  Gallon,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Carver, 
of  Medina,  were  ihe  instructors.  The  lectures  and  instruction  of  these 
gentlemen  were  well  received.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings.  j.  s.  b. 

Morgan  County. — ^The  annual  session  of  the  teachers  institute  of  thia 
county  was  held  in  McOonnelsville,  beginning  Aug.  17,  and  closing 
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Aug.  21.  The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  132.  Commissioner 
Harvey  was  present  two  days,  and  gave  instruction  in  English  grammar 
and  geography.  He  also  lectured  to  a  large  audience  in  the  evening. 
Supt.  A.  B.  Johnson,  of  Avondale,  gave  excellent,  practical  instruction 
in  theory  and  practice,  writing,  and  grammar.  Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler, 
of  Cleveland,  did  excellent  work  in  primary  instruction.  Her  work  will 
certainly  produce  good  results — this  being  the  first  systematic  attempt 
made  in  this  county  to  impart  such  instruction  to  teachers.  This  was 
the  most  profitable  institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  Look  out  for  good 
tidings  from  the  Morgan  county  teachers.  h. 

Monroe  Coi-xtv. — The  annual  session  of  the  Monroe  County  Teach- 
ers* Institute  commenced  on  Monday,  Aug.  17,  and  continued  five  days. 
Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, was  the  principal  instructor.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  J.  D.  Olmstead,  and  Messrs.  G.  \V.  Both  well  and  S.  G.  Cosgrove. 
AH  were  well  pleased  with  Prof.  Mendenhall,  and  hope  that  he  may 
attend  the  next  session  of  the  institute  as  an  instructor.  About  one 
hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance  during  the  week.  j.  w.  d. 

Medina  County. — A  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  Medina  the  first 
week  of  September.  The  session  waa  a  successful  one,  although  the 
number  iii  attendance  was  not  large.  The  instructors  were  Rev.  H.  F. 
Miller,  of  T>odi,  Judge  Barnard,  of  Medina,  Miss  Julia  Wheatley,  and 
Messrs.  F.  A.  Whiteside  and  H.  N.  Carver,  of  Medina.  The  intere-st 
among  the  teachers  was  good,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  the  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Medina  attended  the  session. 

Meigs  County. — The  fourteenth  annual  institute  closed  it«  session 
Aug.  27,  1S74.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  enrolled  was  121.  In- 
struction was  given  by  Supt.  T.  C.  Flancgin,  of  Pomeroy,  Supt,  D.  C. 
Putnam,  of  Yellow  Springs,  and  others.  A  resolution  was  adopted  pro- 
viding for  tlie  organization  of  County  Association  to  meet  quarterly  for 
mutual  improvement.    The  session  was  a  profitable  one. 

Noble  County. — The  annual  institute  of  Noble  county  was  held  during 
the  week  commencing  Sept.  28.  The  instructors  were  Pres.  E.  T.  Tappan, 
of  Gambier,  Prof,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  and  Commissioner  Harvey.  No  words  are  needed  to  show  that 
the  session  was  a  success — the  names  of  the  instructors  sliow  that.  Our 
teachers  became  warmly  attached  to  all  three  of  the  gentlemen,  and  hope 
they  will  all  come  back  again.  A  session  of  the  institute  will  be  held 
during  the  holidays.  k.  s.  a. 

Ottawa  County. — A  session  of  the  teachers*  institute  of  this  county 
was  held  in  Elmore,  commencing  Aug.  28th,  and  continuing  five  days. 
Hupts.  U.  T.  Curran,  of  Sandusky,  and  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont,  were 
the  principal  instructors.  Their  in.struction  was  enjinently  practical, 
and  was  appreciated  by  those  in  attendance.  Commissioner  Harvey  did 
work  on  Monday  and  Monday  evening  particularly  valuable  to  country 
teachers.  We  are  informed  that  they  are  '*  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious 
aw^akcning"  in  Ottawa  county. 
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Putnam  County. — The  annual  session  of  the  Putnam  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  held  in  Ottawa  It  commenced  Aug.  3d,  and  contin- 
ued two  weeks.  The  instructors  were  Supt.  S.  F.  De  Ford,  Ottawa,  Supt. 
L.  T.  Clark,  of  Defiance,  and  Supt.  C.  W.  Williamson,  of  Wapakoneta. 
Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Supts.  De  Ford  and  Williamson. 
Eighty-five  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  instruction  given  was  of 
a  practical  character,  and  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers  pres- 
ent. Educational  matters  in  Putnam  county  are  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

Preblb  County. — The  teachers'  institute  of  Preble  County  closed  on 
the  21st  of  August,  after  a  very  successful  and  profitable  session  of  two 
weeks.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
Messrs.  A.  Humphreys,  of  Dayton,  and  J.  C.  Kidge,  of  Cincinnati,  were 
present  as  instructors,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction.  T,  A.  Pollock, 
of  Camden,  Oscar  Sheppard,  of  West  Alexandria,  F.  M.  De  Motte,  of 
Lewisburg,  and  W.  C.  Barn  hart,  formerly  of  Eaton,  took  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  the  exercises,  thus  making  the  session  in  every  way  a 
success.  L.  M.  D. 

Wareen  County. — The  teachers*  institute  held  at  Waynesville  during 
the  week  commencing  August  21st,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful institutes  every  held  in  Warren  County.  The  instructors  were 
Prof.  John  Ogden,  of  the  Central  Ohio  Normal  School,  J.  C.  Kinney,  of 
Loveland,  Peter  Sellers,  of  Springboro,  and  Philetus  Eycke,  of  Harveys- 
burg.  Prof.  Ogden  fully  sustained  his  well-earned  reputation  as  one  of 
tfaie  leading  educators  of  the  State.  Several  evening  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered duiing  the  week.  It  was  the  verdict  of  those  in  attendance  during 
the  session  that  all  the  exercises  were  very  profitable  and  interesting. 

TuscAEAWAs  County. — The  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  New  Phila- 
delphia August  24-28.  The  instructors  were  Prof.  Joseph  Welty,  of  New 
Philadelphia,  Col.  De  Wolf,  of  Toledo,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Jones,  of  Cincin- 
nati. The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before.  Unusual  interest 
was  manifested,  and  the  teachers  all  felt  greatly  benefited  by  the  instruc- 
tion received. 

Sbnbca  County. — The  teachers'  institute  of  this  county  held  its  annual 
session  in  Republic,  commencing  August  24th,  and  continuing  five  days. 
The  instructors  were  Supt.  R.  B.  Marsh,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Richards,  L.  M.  Sniff,  and  B.  B.  Hall,  Mrs.  Lucy  Ellis  and  Miss  Alice 
Hill.  Supt.  Marsh  gave  an  evening  elocutionary  entertainment.  The 
institute  was  not  so  largely  attended  as  could  be  desired,  but  great 
interest  in  the  exercises  was  manifested  by  those  present. 

Summit  County. — The  teachers  of  Summit  County  held  an  interesting 
and  profitable  institute  at  Akron  during  the  week,  beginning  August 
24th.  Capt.  William  Mitchell,  of  Cleveland,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Sterling, 
of  Kenyon  College,  were  our  principal  instructors.  A.  E  Gladding,  of 
Hudson,  gave  two  lessons  that  were  well  received.  Mr.  Gladding 
promises  to  make  an  efficient  and  popular  institute  worker.  One  hund- 
red and  forty-four  teachers,  a  majority  of  whom  were  from  the  country, 
enrolled  their  names.    The  interest  and  attendance  were  well  sustained 
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through  on  t  the  week.  The  merits  of  the  Monthly  were  ably  advocated 
by  Miss  Clara  Coy,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls  schools.  H.  L.  Peck,  Northfield, 
A.  E.  Gladtling,  Hudson ,  and  J  A.  Williams,  Inland,  form  the  execa- 
tive  committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  h.  l.  p. 

Scioto  County — ^The  Scioto  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in 
Portsmouth,  the  five  days  beginning  August  2-lth.  The  instructors  w'ere 
Mr.  Alex.  Forbes,  of  Cleveland,  Supt.  Lukens,  of  Portsmouth,  and  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  the  Portsmouth  schools.  The  instruction  of  Mr.  Forbea 
was  definite  and  practical.  He  was  cordially  received  by  the  teachers, 
who  were  willing  to  take  right  hold  of  the  work  whenever  called  11  pun. 
One  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  work  was  entirely 
intended  and  directed  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  teachers,  and  was 
under  the  management  of  the  county  examiners.  j.  f.  l.. 

SrfELBY  County. — ^The  annual  session  of  the  teachers*  institute  of  this 
county  commenced  August  3d,  and  continued  four  weeks.  ProL  W. 
Richardson,  of  Delaware,  gave  instructions  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
theory  and  practice,  and  Supt.  Page,  of  Sidney,  in  reading,  spelling, 
geography,  and  physiology.  Commissioner  Harvey  was  present  one 
day,  giving  instructions  in  language  lessons,  and  delivering  a  lecture  in 
the  evening.  The  lectures  of  the  instructors  were  accompanied  by  drill 
exercises.    About  sixty  teachers  were  in  attendance. 

Roes  County. — ^The  Ross  County  Teachers'  Institute  closed  a  very 
successful  and  instructive  session  of  one  week  on  the  29th  of  August. 
Supt.  J.  C.  Harper,  of  Newark,  and  Miss  H.  L,  Keeler,  of  Cleveland, 
were  the  principal  instructors.  The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  was 
105.  The  lectures  and  all  the  discussions  partook  largely  of  the  practi- 
cal, and  gave  general  satisfaction.  Miss  Keeler  devoted  herself  princi- 
pally to  primary  instruction,  whilst  Prof.  Harper  dwelt  upon  various 
topics,  most  prominent  among  which  were  the  duties,  trials  and  diffi- 
culties of  country  teachers.  Supt.  riarpcr  was  especially  successful  in 
this  dircf.'tion,  inasmuch  as  he  spoke  from  experience.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  Supt.  Harper  and  Miss  Keeler  for  their  valuable  instruction  was  passed 
at  the  close  of  the  session.  j.  h.  b. 

Peesy  County. — The  session  of  the  county  institute  was  held  in 
Somerset,  August  24th-28th.  The  instructors  were  Supt.  G.  W.  Welsh, 
of  Lancaster,  and  Prof.  £.  W.  Coe,  of  Fulton  ham.  The  subjects  assigned 
Supt.  Welsh  were  orthography,  arithmetic,  and  grammar — those  assigned 
Prof.  Coe  were  geography  and  penmanship.  The  instruction  given  was 
eminently  practical,  and  very  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  in  attendance. 
The  enrollment  was  about  60.  During  the  session  it  was  determined  by 
resolution  that  the  sessions  of  the  institute  alternate  between  Somerset 
and  New  Lexington. 

Institutes  have  been  held  in  Adams,  Auglaize,  Champaign,  Clarke, 

Coshocton,  Greene,  Hocking,  Knox,  Lucas,  Licking,  Miami,  Paulding, 
Pickaway,  Pike,  Portage,  Union,  Van  Wert,  and  Wood  counties,  since 
June  1st,  but  we  have  received  no  reports  from  them. 

Professor  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Columbus,  can  be  engaged  to  attend 

a  teachers'  institute  the  week  beginning  December  28th,  1874. 
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OTHER   STATES  AND    COUNTRIES. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minnesota,  opened  August 

20th,  with  122  pupils  in  the  normal  department,  and  174  in  the  model 
school.  Drawing  has  been  introduced  under  a  special  teacher  from  the 
Normal  Art  School  at  Boston. 

Prop.  James  M.  Smakt,  for  several  years  past,  the  efficient  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  elected 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Alexander  C.  Hopkins  has 
been  appointed  to  the  same  office  by  the  Governor  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  father  deceased. Prof.  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Illinois,  has  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  and  Mrs.  N. 
A.  Stone,  formerly  of  Akron,  O.,  has  accepted  the  lady  principalship,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,500.  Ohio  has  lost  and  Indiana  has  gained  a  teacher  who 
has  few  equals. 


The  compulsory  school  law  of  New  Hampshire,  which  went  into 

operation  in  1871,  shows  the  following  results :  In  1871  the  number  of 
children  between  four  and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  did  not  attend 
Bchool,  was  4,602 ;  in  1872  the  number  was  3,680 ;  and  in  1873  it  was 
2,593.  These  figures  seem  to  indicate  results  satisfactory  in  a  high 
degree. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  New 


Jersey,  a  resolution  was  passed,  by  a  considerable  majority,  favoring  the 
repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  corporal  punishment.  Many  expressed 
themselves  against  corporal  punishment,  but  felt  that  their  usefulness 
was  much  impaired  in  certain  localities  by  the  fact  that  it  was  forbidden 
by  law.  They  desired  the  same  inscription  on  their  banner  as  they  have 
in  Chicago:  " Corporal  Punishment  permitted,  but  not  inflicted." 

Alabama. — ^We  are  glad  to  learn  that  in  this  State  the  contracts  made 
with  teachers  the  present  year  have  been  promptly  fulfilled ;  this  we 
understand  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  public  funds  are  retained  and 
expended  in  the  counties  where  collected.  For  several  years  past  the 
funds  have  been  either  squandered  or  misapplied,  and  much  dissatis- 
faction and  loss  have  resulted.  In  the  poorer  districts  the  schools  are 
maintained  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
Even  the  best  schools  offer  but  little  inducement  to  professional  teachers. 
We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  public  schools  shall  be 
placed  upon  a  better  footing  in  this  State. 

Massachusetts. — ^The  new  Smith  College  for  women  at  Northampton 
will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  September,  1875.  The 
requirements  for  admission  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  average  college. 

The  faculty  of  Harvard  have  determined  to  stop  hazing,  and  they 

have  asked  and  should  receive  the  co6peration  of  parents  and  patrons. 

They  will  at  once  expel  any  that  may  engage  in  it. That  the  good 

salaries  paid  in  Boston  are  a  strong  inducement  to  teachers  is  proved  by 
the  &ict  that  for  the.two  or  three  vacancies  recently  existing  in  the  Latin 
26* 
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School  there  were  more  than  150  applicants  representing  some  of  the 
best  elements  in  the  profession. — r- Amherst  College,  at  its  recent  exami* 
nation  of  applicants,  conditioned  86  out  of  117 ;  of  these  47  were  in  math- 
ematics, and  17  in  spelling.  But  a  few  years  ago  and  hardly  a  college 
ever  "  conditioned  "  except  upon  Greek  and  Latin.    We  are  glad  to  note 

progress  in  the  right  direction. Worcester  has  two  truant  officers, 

who  not  only  look  after  truants,  but  other  non-attendants,  who  should 
be  present  under  existing  laws.  The  results  are  favorable,  and  the 
Superintendent  reports  that  attendance  has  improved  in  a  marked  degree. 
The  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Worcester  during  Christ- 
mas week. The  Anderson  School  of  Natural  History,  held  during 

the  summer  vacation  for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  was  full,  having  46  in 
attendance — ^20  ladies,  26  gentlemen.  Sixteen  States  were  represented. 
The  advantages  and  conveniences  were  much  greater  than  the  previous 
year.    The  influence  of  this  school  will  soon  make  itself  felt  over  our 

whole  country. ^The  new  Normal  School  at  Worcester  was  dedicated 

on  the  11th  of  September.    It  is  the  fifth  one  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 

Great  Britain. — A  College  of  Medicine  for  Women,  which  has  been 
advocated  for  some  time,  was  opened  in  London  on  the  12th  of  October. 

A  very  eminent  corps  of  Professors  has  been  appointed  for  the  work. 

We  learn  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  among  the  students  of  St. 
Andrews  to  elect  Mr.  Darwin  as  Rector  in  the  place  of  Lord  Neaves, 
who  retires  in  November.  At  the  last  election  Prof.  Huxley  was  defeated 
by  three  votes.  Many  of  the  students  desire  a  scientific  man  for  the 
position. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

OuTLiNBS  OF  THE  World's  History  :  Aucieut,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem. 
With  Special  Relation  to  the  History  of  Civilization  and  the  Progress 
of  Mankind.  By  William  Swujton.  New  York  and  Chicago:  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

This  little  volume  is  a  manual  of  498  pages,  designed  by  its  author 
'^  for  use  in  the  higher  classes  in  public  schools  and  in  high  schools, 
academies,  seminaries,  etc."  It  is,  as  its  title  claims,  an  outline,  neces- 
sarily brief,  yet  comprehending  the  salient  points  of  the  location,  the 
origin,  the  progress,  and  the  decline  of  the  nations  and  empires  which 
have  passed  away ;  with  a  brief  glance  at  mediaeval  history ;  a  view  of 
the  transition  to  modern  history  ;  and  a  resum6  of  the  great  events  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries.  All 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  such  a  work,  condensing  the  an- 
nals of  forty  centuries  of  history,  is,  that  it  shall  touch  upon  the  most 
salient  features,  and  give  hints  at  least  of  the  causes  which  have  tended 
to  the  growth  or  decay  of  morals,  of  civilization,  and  of  power.  Omis- 
sions of  course  there  must  be,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  find  fault  The 
work  in  the  main,  however,  is  well  done.  Its  chief  divisions  are,  as 
ordinarily  accepted,  three.    Under  the  first  (the  Ancient)  is  placed  a 
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brief  account  of  Egypt ;  Assyria  and  Babylon ;  the  Hebrews ;  Phoeni- 
cian; Hindoos  and  Persians.  A  fuller  account  follows  of  Greece,  in 
three  periods ;  and  of  Rome  under  the  Kings,  the  Republic,  and  the  Em- 
pire, closing  with  the  5th  Century  A.D.,  embracing  211  pages.  The  sec- 
ond division  (Mediaeval  History)  includes  the  centuries  from  the  6th  to 
the  16th,  briefly  handled  in  76  pages.  The  third  division  (Modern  His- 
tory), beginning  with  the  16th  Century,  and  closing  with  the  crowning 
of  the  Emperor  William,  of  Germany.  The  arrangement  is  clear.  Each 
chapter  is  followed  by  a  synopsis  for  review,  with  a  chronological  sum- 
mary. Maps,  everywhere  and  in  profusion,  with  illustrations  of  build- 
ings, works  of  art,  etc.,  furnish  the  needed  aid  to  the  reader  or  learner. 
The  press  work  is  well  done. 

In  the  hands  of  a  competent  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  this  manual 
will  be  found  of  high  value,  as  furnishing  the  thread  on  which  the  pearls 
of  history  may  be  strung.  As  a  compend,  for  the  use  of  the  intelligent 
reader,  who  wishes  to  refresh  his  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  of  the 
world's  history,  or  to  extend  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  past,  it  will 
be  found  useful.  In  the  hands  of  the  mere  monitor,  exacting  of  the 
luckless  pupil  memoriter  recitations  of  names  and  dates  and  facts,  it 
can  but  add  another  to  the  groans  of  the  sufferers  whose  cry  already 
rises  to  heaven,  ''  Of  the  making  of  many  books  there  is  no  end  ;  and 
much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh." 

It  is  significant  of  the  awakening  feeling  that  the  history  of  man 
should  be  placed  at  least  on  a  footing  in  our  schools  with  the  history  of 
matter,  and  that  we  should  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  we  tread, 
a  knowledge  of  the  intelligent  being  who  treads  it,  that  there  lie  upon 
our  table,  in  addition  to  the  work  noticed  above,  Gilman's  Fist  Steps  in 
General  History  and  Bayard  Taylor's  History  of  the  Germanic  Race. 
These  works  may  be  noticed  in  your  next  number.  w.  e.  h. 

Record  op  Mr.  Alcott's  School,  Exemplifying  the  Principles  and 
Methods  of  Moral  Culture.  By  E.  P.  Peabody.  Third  Edition,  Re- 
vised.   Boston :  Roberts  Brothers,  1874. 

The  name  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  familiar  in  New  England,  and  not  un- 
familiar in  the  West,  is  associated  in  many  minds  with  a  transcendental 
philosophy  not  regarded  by  practical  men  as  of  much  value  in  building 
up  American  institutions.  It  is  even  the  fashion  with  certain  critics  to 
ridicule  Mr.  Alcott,  and  to  denominate  him  a  visionary  sentimentalist 
But  this  man  is  by  no  means  to  be  disposed  of  with  a  few  contemptuous 
words.  In  point  of  wisdom  he  stands  not  far  below  Emerson.  Like 
Emerson  he  is  a  Platonist,  and  believes  in  the  applicability  of  Platonic 
philosophy  to  modern  life.  His  method  as  a  moral  teacher  is  Socratic ; 
the  material  of  his  instruction  is  derived  from  the  best  meditative  writ- 
ings of  early  and  later  times. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  new  edition  of  the  original  work  first  pub- 
lished forty  years  ago.  Few  educational  books  survive  so  long,  and  yet 
retain  so  much  that  is  vital  and  suggestive.  Much  in  these  pages,  that 
now  seems  commonplace,  was  novel  forty  years  ago.  Alcott's  school 
was  ahead  of  its  times.    It  had  faults;  but  its  merits  were  many  and 
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• 
great.  It  brought  forth  good  fruits.  "  I  believe  ",  says  the  editor  of  the 
Record,  "his  school  was  a  marked  benefit  to  every  child  with  whom  he 
came  into  communication ;  for  he  was  a  greater  influence,  immeasura- 
bly, than  his  specific  method."  The  results  of  his  moral  influence,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  his  moral  ideas,  are  manifest  in  the  writings  of 
his  distinguished  daughter,  Miss  Louise  Alcott,  whose  " Little  Women" 
and  "Little  Men"  are  just  such  as  the  "Temple  School"  would  be 
likely  to  develop. 

The  "  Record  of  a  School  "  is  pleasantly  written,  and  gives  a  clear  and 
often  very  minute  account  of  just  what  Mr.  Alcott  actually  did  to  edu- 
cate the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties  of  bis  pupils,  and  just  what  difB- 
culties  he  encountered.  The  children's  part  in  the  daily  routine  of  the 
school  is  recorded  with  fidelity.  The  children  were  allowed  to  be  chil- 
dren and  to  act  as  such.  The  memoranda  of  their  questions  and  answers 
when  in  conversation  with  their  teacher,  are  extremely  interesting 

The  book  contains  many  aphorisms  of  value  to  teachers  everywhere. 
Upon  the  whole  it  is  well  worth  possessing.  w.  h.  v. 

Krusi's  Graded  System  of  Drawing.  Part  III ;  Perspective  Series 
(Grammar  School),  4  Books  and  Manual.  By  Herman  Krusi,  In- 
structor in  the  Philosophv  of  Education  in  the  Normal  and  Training 
School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  formerly  teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Colo- 
nial Training  School,  London.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Geo. 
H.  Twiss,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Agent. 

The  Synthetic  and  Analytic  Series  have  both  been  noticed  in  onr 
columns.  This  series  fully  meets  the  promise  in  Parts  I  and  II,  with 
which  we  were  favorably  impressed.  The  publishers  have  certainly  done 
their  work  well.  The  paper  is  excellent  aod  the  engraving  soft,  and  a 
beautiful  imitation  of  pencil  work. 

The  Manual  is  a  neatly  bound  book  of  sixty-five  pages,  and  gives  fall 
and  minute  instruction  to  the  teacher  for  developing  the  laws  of  per- 
spective by  the  use  of  blocks,  and  their  application  in  drawing  the 
objects  given  in  the  drawing  books.  It  is  not  a  mere  manual  of  dicta- 
tion exercises,  but  a  simple  plan  of  teaching  by  the  iilductive  methods 
of  the  Pestalozzian  School  with  which  Prof.  Krusi  is  familiar,  and  in 
which  he  received  his  early  training.  The  great  idea  of  this  school — ^that 
children  should  study  nature  before  books,  and  that  their  education 
should  be  based  on  actual  experience — is  admirably  wrought  out  and 
adhered  to  in  this  system.  The  author  aims  to  secure  mental  develop- 
ment and,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  pupil  the  power  of  illustration — a 
new  language — useful  in  every  department  of  industry,  science  and  art. 
He  aptly  says,  "  The  endeavor  to  reach  nature  through  historic  forms  of 
art  to  set  up  an  artificial  instead  of  a  natural  standard  of  art ;  to  begin 
the  study  of  leaves  and  flowers  by  a  form  called  conventional  leaf  or 
flower,  but  which  must  be  labeled  to  be  known  is  the  part  of  a  system 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  It  cramps  invention,  sets  limits  to  progress, 
and  takes  from  drawing  its  chief  worth  as  an  educational  influence."  In 
the  general  awakening  of  interest  in  this  subject,  teachers  should  hm 
careful  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  attractive  features  of  advanced  art, 
and  by  that  which  is  only  within  the  range  of  mature  and  disciplined 
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minds,  but  seek  that  for  children  which  is  within  their  conception. 
With  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  looking  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  artisan  or  artist,  this 
system  seems  to  us  to  present  features  of  an  educational  value  not  so  ap- 
parent in  any  other  that  we  have  examined.  In  this  judgment  we  are 
guided  by  educational  principles  of  universal  application.  We  com- 
mend the  system  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

Introduction  .  to  Algebra.     By  Edward  Olney,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Michigan  University  .    New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Those  teaching  algebra  to  beginners,  will  find  many  useful  hints  in 
this  litlle  book.  We  call  attention  to  a  few  points.  In  the  explanation 
of  the  use  and  meaning  of  exponents,  the  pupil  is  warned  from  the  first 
that  an  exponent  need  not  denote  a  power ;  that  negative  and  fractional 
exponents  are  to  be  interpreted  in  quite  a  diflferent  way,  as  the  pupil 
will  afterward  see.  The  reason  for  the  sign  of  a  product  is  explained 
with  unusual  clearness.  The  use  of  the  parenthesis  is  not  explained 
until  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  processes.  The  theo- 
rems most  used  in  factoring  are  arrived  at  by  easy  inductions,  the  pupil 
discovering  for  himself  that  the  sum  of  the  same  odd  powers  of  two 
quantities  is  divisible  by  the  sum  of  the  quantities;  tjiat  the  sum  of  the 
same  even  powers  is  not  divisible  by  the  same,  etc.,  the  formal  demon- 
stration being  reserved  for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  progress. 

The  pupil  is  led  to  like  to  solve  problems  by  means  of  equations.  He 
is  clearly  shown  that  though  all  the  examples  at  first  solved  through  the 
equation  might  just  as  well  have  been  '^done  in  his  head  ",  he  must  not 
disdain  the  equation;  it  will  soon  be  a  wonderful  instrument  in  his 
hands.  The  treatment  of  ratio  and  proportion  is  out  of  the  usual  line, 
concise  and  rigorous,  comprising  all  the  propositions  usually  taught. 
The  book  includes  the  treatment  of  radicals  of  the  second  and  third  de- 
gree, and  pure  and  aflfected  quadratics. 

It  is  not  a  complete  book,  but  emphatically  a  book  for  beginners. 
Should  the  book  never  find  its  way  to  the  hands  of  pupils  at  all,  we 
think  it  well  worth  the  publishing  for  the  aid  that  it  will  give  to  teach- 
ers. A.  Q.  F. 

A  Complete  Algebra.     New  York  and  Chicago;    Ivison,  Blakeman, 
Taylor  &  Co. 

This  book,  written  by  Prof.  Ficklin,  of  Missouri  University,  is  to  con- 
stitute one  of  "  Robinson's  Shorter  Course  "  in  mathematics.  The  intro* 
duction  of  carefully  prepared  synopses  for  frequent  review  is  an  excellent 
feature,  but  aside  from  this  we  see  nothing  to  make  the  work  superior^ 
to  half  a  dozen  other  algebras  that  might  be  named  and  which  are  already 
in  general  use.  A  geometry  an4  other  books  of  the  series  are  soon  to 
appear,  a.  o,  f. 

Harkxess'  New  Latin  Grammar.    New  York  i  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Geo, 
H.  Twiss,  Agent,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  much  satisfaction  that  we  have  examined  the 
new  features  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  this  grammar.    All  hm  been 
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added  that  the  most  exacting  could  desire  in  an  elementary  work  ;  and 
yet  it  has  not  been  changed  so  much  but  that  it  has  a  familiar  appear- 
ance to  its  old  friends.  In  reading;  over  its  pages  we  find  much  that  has 
been  re-written  with  a  view  to  incorporate  the  latest  information  that 
can  be  regarded  as  reliable  upon  the  subjects  treated.  We  are  sure  its 
old  friends  will  be  glad  to  welcome  it,  and  we  predict  that  it  will  make 
many  new  ones.  e.  u.  c. 
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History  of  Germany.  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Establishment 
of  the  German  Empire  in  1871.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  ^ 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature.  Prepared 
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Hand-Book  of  Perspective  Drawing.  Krusi's  Drawing  Series:  Part 
III.    By  Herman  Krusi,  A.M.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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CLASS  INTERVALS  IN  GRADED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

{Concluded,) 

I  have  now  a  few  words  to  say  about  promotions  as  they  are 
affected  by  longer  or  shorter  intervals  between  the  classes. 
Both  you  and  Mr.  Harris  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  a 
year's  interval  represses  promotions ;  and  you  pronounce  this 
a  grievous  wrong.  I  frankly  confess  that  I  do  not  understand 
you.  I  can  readily  divine  the  status  of  a  school  in  which  pro- 
motions make  one  of  the  customary  instrumentalities  of  in- 
fluence and  progress.  But  do  you  have  such  schools  in  Colum- 
bus? and  are  any  such  to  be  found  in  St.  Louis?  Is  not  the 
"  course  of  study  "  in  each  of  those  places  so  adjusted  as  to 
meet  the  intellectual  demands  of  a  scholar  at  every  step  of  his 
progress,  following  him  along  until,  14  years  of  age,  he  has  com- 
passed a  full  schedule  of  elementary  study  ?  True,  a  well-con- 
structed Manual  of  study  presents  only  the  minimum  of  re- 
quirement. But  do  we  not  expect  that  minimum  to  serve  only 
as  a  skeleton,  which  the  teacher  is  to  clothe  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  round  out  into  full  proportions,  so  as  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  ambitious,  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  intel- 
lectual, and  occupy  the  time  of  the  most  proficient  ?  Promo- 
tions a  customary  instrumentality  I  The  school  in  which  it  is 
so  must  be  addressing  itself  all  the  time  to  mediocrity  alone, 
on  a  comparatively  low  level  of  purpose,  without  stimuli  to  cre- 
ate a  healthful  esprit  de  corps^  and  wanting  in  the  characteris- 
27 
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tics  of  vigorous  intellectual  life.  If  complaints  should  come 
to  me  from  any  parent  that  his  child  does  not  have  enough  to 
do,  is  reaching  beyond  his  classmates,  and  would  better  be  pro- 
moted, I  should  look  sharply  after  the  teacher  of  that  child,  to 
find  out  what  might  be  interfering  to  prevent  the  adequate 
performance  of  duty.  I  never  have  such  complaints — never. 
Promotions  are  not  provided  for  in  our  system — are  not  asked 
for — could  have  no  legitimate  place.  The  best  scholars,  all 
throughout  our  grades,  find  constant  and  delighted  occupation. 

But  suppose  we  accord  with  Mr.  Harris  in  his  position,  and 
accept  his  remedial  system,  what  then  ?  The  superior  scholars, 
as  fast  as  they  come  to  the  front  in  any  class,  are  promoted  to 
the  next  higher  \  and  thus  when  they  reach  the  close  of  their 
career,  may  have  gained  from  one  to  two  years  out  of  the  allotted 
five.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  "  course  of  study "  is  arranged  to 
occupy  five  years  in  time,  so  as  to  be  completed  by  an  average 
scholar  at  14  years  of  age,  these  superior  scholars  will  have  fin- 
ished it  in  from  three  to  four  years,  being  at  the  close  from  12 
to  13  years  of  age.  And  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  after- 
ward, if  they  desire  a  longer  period  of  study  ?  Will  you  put 
them  into  the  high  school  ?  They  are  not  fit  for  it.  The  high 
school  wants  maturity  not  precocity — for  the  capacities  of  the 
former  are  likely  to  be  very  diverse  from  those  of  the  latter. 
The  studies  of  a  high  school,  if  what  they  should  be,  ascend 
into  the  region  of  abstractions  and  pure  thought,  and  are  be- 
yond the  powers  of  the  child  of  12  or  13  years  of  age,  no  matter 
how  gifted  he  may  be.  When  the  mastership  of  the  Boston 
Girls^  High  School  was  offered  to  Dr.  Elliott,  two  years  ago,  he 
consented  to  accept  the  position,  provided  a  regulation  should 
be  adopted  that  no  scholars  should  be  admitted  to  the  school 
under  15  years  of  age.  He  was  in  the  right ;  and  the  School 
Committee  adopted  the  regulation.  A  mature  mind  alone  can 
fully  and  profitably  grapple  with  the  curriculum  of  the  high 
school ;  and  positive  injury  is  done  to  a  child  and  to  society 
through  him,  when  advantage  is  taken  of  what  may  be  really 
only  a  certain  vivacity  of  mental  action  coupled  with  a  quick 
working,  retentive  memory,  to  crowd  him  forward  at  an  early 
age  into  the  high  school. 

Equally  wrong  is  it  thus  to  push  gifted  scholars  unduly  for- 
ward, if  they  are  to  go  out  into  the  world  when  their  elemen- 
tary course  has  been  completed.  The  studies  of  the  last  two 
years  in  a  grammar  school  are  worth  a  hundred  per  cent  more 
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to  a  scholar  who  is  somewhat  mature  in  age,  than  to  one  who 
is  comparatively  a  child. 

From  another  point  of  view,  what  sort  of  an  education  must 
scholars  receive — in  itself  considered — who  are  thus  jumped, 
by  a  succession  of  kangaroo  leaps,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top — 
with  gaps  in  the  continuity  of  their  learning  at  regular  inter- 
vals all  throughout?  What  sort  of  mental  discipline  will  fall 
to  their  lot?  And  who  need  solid,  uniform,  protracted  mental 
discipline  more  than  the  "superior"  scholars  whose  infatua- 
tion it  usually  is  to  rely  on  their  impulsive  native  power,  with- 
out the  harness  of  methodized  endeavor  I 

"  Degradations  "  are  pernicious  enough  in  their  influence. 
But  I  honestly  think  "  promotions  "  decidedly  worse.  Things 
must  be  in  a  bad  way  where  they  are  a  recognized  and  custom- 
ary instrumentality. 

At  this  point  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  causes  of  early  withdrawals  from  school  have  much  to  do 
with  the  intervals  between  classes ;  or  that  a  reconstruction  of 
school  systems  whereby  those  intervals  would  be  shortened, 
would  diminish  them  to  an  appreciable  extent.  If  a  laggard 
can  not  be  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  fear  of  being  put  down 
a  whole  year,  I  do  not  believe  he  can  be  coaxed  into  activity  by 
having  his  fall  shortened  to  a  "quarter's"  length.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  drones  will  still  remain  drones,  and  drop  out  as 
frequently  as  ever. 

In  fact  the  causes  of  withdrawals  are  to  be  found  mainly,  in 
an  entirely  different  direction  ;  and  are  to  be  removed,  so  far  as 
they  are  susceptible  of  removal,  by  entirely  other  means.  This 
is  readily  proved.  Here  in  New  Bedford  there  is  a  year's  inter- 
val between  our  classes ;  and  we  have  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
more  scholars  who  remain  connected  with  the  grammar  schools 
all  throughout,  than  when  our  interval  was  only  half  a  year, 
6ui  when  the  school  work  was  conducted  on  very  different  principles  and 
by  very  different  methods  than  now.  In  various  cities  and  towns 
near  us,  large  and  small,  reclassi6cation  takes  place  semi-an- 
nually ;  yet  the  chronic  wail  comes  to  our  ears  as  loud  as  ever, 
over  the  multiplicity  of  early  withdrawals,  which  number  two- 
fold those  of  our  own.  We  may  as  well  cease  our  attacks  on 
class  intervals,  and  level  our  artillery  against  the  artificial  and 
arbitrary  methods  of  work  and  discipline,  which  disgust  when 
they  should  delight ;  which  prevent  a  feeling  of  attractive  in- 
terest, a  hearty  esprit  de  corps  and  a  forthputting  ambition ; — 
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level  it,  moreover,  at  a  style  of  teaching  which  has  no  uplift- 
ing, enlarging,  life-giving  power. 

I  close  with  a  brief  description  of  the  system  according  to 
which  our  New  Bedford  schools  are  working — a  system  which 
we  have  settled  down  upon  in  great  confidence,  after  many 
well-tried  experiments  and  contrasted  experiences. 

We  have  a  year's  interval  between  our  grades.  But  the  in- 
terval, in  reference  to  the  points  now  under  consideration,  is 
scarcely  more  than  nominal.  For  we  have  no  appointed  sys- 
tem of  degradations  and  promotions  ;  no  reconstruction  of 
classes.  But  the  classes  are  advanced  in  mass,  preserving  their 
identity  as  they  progress  upward  along  the  grades.  Of  course 
individual  instances  occur,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  which  it 
will  appear  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars  concerned  that 
they  should  be  put  down  ;  that  is,  should  go  over  a  year's  work 
a  second  time.  But  these  are  truly  exceptional  cases — as  likely 
to  present  themselves  at  one  season  of  the  year  as  another. 
They  amount  to  a  very  small  per  cent  of  each  grade;  not 
enough  ordinarily  to  create  a  disturbing  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  our  school  affairs. 

You  and  Mr.  Harris  pronounce  this  progression  of  classes  in 
mkss  to  be  a  system  loaded  down  with  difficulties  at  the  start, 
and  not  to  be  thought  of.  Where  do  you  get  your  data  for  this 
ex  cathedra  decision  ?  Try  the  system,  I  say ;  try  it — fairly  and 
fully,  just  as  we  are  trying  it,  finding  occasion  to  exult  in  it 
and  confide  in  it  more  and  more,  every  day,  so  that  nothing 
could  persuade  us  to  change  it  for  another.  Do  you  say  that  it 
"chains  the  brightest  to  the  dullest  throughout  the  course — an 
efficient  process  for  reducing  pupils  to  the  level  of  mediocrity  "  ? 
You  make  me  smile  by  such  language,  as  I  think  of  the  work 
and  condition  of  our  grammar  classes ;  think  of  the  abounding 
life,  the  ardent  interest,  the  mental  curiosity  eagerly  astir,  en- 
gaging the  full  activities  of  the  most  gifted,  in  genial  and 
happy  endeavor ! 

Do  you  say  that  by  this  system  the  poorer  scholars  are  "  un- 
duly hurried"  ?  Does  Mr.  Harris  say  that  they  are  strained  to 
the  utmost — are  dragged,  as  it  were,  over  the  ground,  without 
having  time  to  digest  it  as  they  should,  and  so  become  discour- 
aged and  likely  enough  drop  out  of  school  altogether  "  ?  I  smile 
again  in  view  of  our  experience,  so  diametrically  at  variance 
with  this  gloomy  picture.  On  the  one  hand,  never  had  we  so 
little  truancy,  so  little  absenteeism  as  now ;  never  such  a  per- 
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vasive  ambition,  a  controlling  attachment  to  school  and  duty. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  ahd  best  of  all,  never  had  we  so  satis- 
factory an  approach  to  uniformity  in  good  scholarship  —  so 
great  a  per  cent  of  redemptions  from  the  drones  to  the  work- 
ing class.  The  poorest  of  each  class  are  learning  to  good  ad- 
vantage, all  the  while  ;  the  best  find  ample  verge  and  opportu- 
nity for  the  play  of  their  powers. 

This  condition  of  things,  rendering  it  possible  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  superior  scholars  in  fruitful  study,  and  also  to  give 
the'poorer  ones  a  good  wholesome  stint,  which  they  can  accom- 
plish without  any  undue  strain  or  forcing,  while  all,  at  the 
same  time,  work  together  as  a  class,  is  brought  about  by  an  ad- 
justment of  the  studies,  which  may  be  described,  in  a  homely 
way,  as  "  a  circle  within  a  circle."  Theinner  circle  represents 
the  essential  fundamental  work  which  is  prescribed  to  be 
thoroughly  accomplished  by  all  the  class.  The  outer  circle 
represents  a  broader  field  of  study,  either  illustrative  of  or  sup- 
plementary to  that  of  the  inner  circle,  which  all  are  expected 
nominally  to  engage  in,  but  from  any  test  work  as  to  which  the 
weaker  minded  can  quietly  be  released,  just  in  proportion  to 
their  incompetency  to  master  it.  Our  standard  is,  not  the 
glorification  of  the  school,  not  the  surpassing  acquisitions  of  a 
few,  but  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number."  And  the 
result  amply  justifies  our  methods.  It  is  as  admirable  as  it  is 
astonishing  to  find,  by  letting  the  poorer  scholars  work  along 
side  by  side  with  their  original  mates,  not  souring  them  by 
rebuffs,  not  destroying  their  self-respect  or  paralyzing  their  am- 
bition by  keeping  them  back,  how  much  they  will  gradually 
acquire ;  how  often,  indeed,  their  indifference  becomes  charmed 
away,  their  dormant  faculties  roused  to  activity,  and  an  honor- 
able career  substituted  for  one  of  neglect  and  demerit. 

But  I  am  occupying  too  much  room.  I  must  be  content  with 
these  simple  statements.  Should  the  details  of  our  experience 
prove  interesting,  I  shall  be  happy  to  enlarge  on  themi  here- 
after. 

Finally,  we  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  more  and  more  com- 
pletely, and  acting  upon  it  accordingly,  that  it  is  to  the  best 
advantage  of  our  younger  scholars  that  their  teachers  should 
be  changed  very  seldom.  Our  grammar  masters  are  all  adopt- 
ing the  method  (they  have  had  their  untrammeled  option,  in 
the  premises)  of  continuing  a  class  of  scholars  under  the  self- 
same teacher  through  all  the  four  years  of  progress  after  enter- 
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ing  their  schools,  up  to  the  graduating  grade.  One  of  our 
grammar  schools,  distinguished  fof  its  efficiency,  has  been 
under  this  regime  for  years. 

Said  one  of  our  oldest  and  at  the  same  time  best  teachers  to 
me  not  long  since,  "I  have  unconsciously  been  working  at 
a  loss  these  many  years.  I  have  acted  on  the  impression  that 
it  would  be  beneath  me  to  take  charge  of  the  younger  grades ; 
and  have  therefore  been  allowed  by  my  Principals  to  remain 
constantly  with  the  sixth  grade — changing  classes,  therefore, 
every  year.  But  two  years  ago,  I  took  a  ninth  grade  class  as  an 
experiment,  intending  to  carry  it  forward  through  the  school. 
And  what  power  I  have  acquired  through  my  prolonged  inti- 
macy with  them,  such  as  I  never  enjoyed  before  I  What  a  lev- 
erage I  have  over  them  through  my  knowledge  of  their  pecu- 
liarities I  How  intelligently  I  can  address  them  I  How  suc- 
cessfully I  can  undertake  that  special  effort  with  individuals 
which  is  so  necessary  in  both  a  mental  and  moral  point  of 
view  I    I  will  never  make  so  sad  a  mistake  again  I " 

"  Yes  ",  I  replied,  willing  to  draw  her  out ;  "  but  if  this  sys- 
tem of  continuing  a  class  for  years  under  a  single  teacher  is  to 
prevail,  then  a  class  which  may  happen  to  come  under  a  com- 
paratively poor  teacher  will  never  have  the  enjoyment  of  the 
best  instruction." 

"  Mr.  Superintendent ",  she  rejoined,  "  you  have  no  business 
to  employ  any  comparatively  poor  teachers  1 " 

I  was  answered.  I  succumbed.  Her  remark  is  eminently 
suggestive.  Sure  it  is  that  if  our  schools  could  only  possess 
the  best  of  teachers,  all  our  disputes  about  systems  would  be  no 
better  than  idle  wind.  H.  P.  H, 
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EXPERIMENTAL    NOTES.— III. 

EXPANSION    BY    HEAT. 

This  can  be  best  shown  in  case  of  solids  by  the  selection  of 
substances  having  a  high  coefficient  of  expansion.  Fortunately 
two  of  the  commonest  metals,  lead  and  zinc,  have  the  highest 
coefficients,  that  of  lead  being  almost  exactly  that  of  zinc  and 
more  than  twice  that  of  iron  and  fifty  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  brass.  A  well-known  method  for  showing  expansion 
may  be  easily  applied  in  the  case  of  lead.    A  ball  of  lead  one 
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and  aihalf  or  two  inches  in  diameter  is  cast,  with  a  piece  of 
wire  to  serve  as  a  hook.  It  is  turned  or  filed  until  it  is  as  nearly 
spherical  as  possible.  A  circular  hole  through  which  it  will 
just  pass,  is  cut  in  a  sheet  of  brass,  copper,  or  zinc.  If  the 
ball  be  heated  it  will  be  enlarged  by  expansion  so  that  it  will 
no  longer  pass  through  the  hole.  Lead  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  having  a  high  coefficient  of  expansion  and  of  being 
easily  worked  by  anybody. 

A  very  pretty  device  for  showing  expansion  of  zinc  may  be 
constructed  as  follows :  Obtain  a  long  strip  of  zinc  which  will 
reach  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top 
of  the  table.  This  can  be  easily  made  by  cutting  strips  from 
common  sheet  zinc  and  soldering  them  together.  The  strips 
should  be  at  least  one  half  an  inch  wide.  Fasten  one  end  of  the 
strip  securely  to  the  ceiling  by  attaching  it  to  one  of  the  strong 
iron  hooks,  two  or  three  of  which  should  be  in  the  ceiling  of 
every  school  room.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  strip  is  attached 
by  wires  a  small  platform,  three  or  four  inches  square,  made  of 
wood,  and  strong  enough  to  hold  by  a  wire  or  string  from  its 
centre  a  weight  of  about  ten  pounds.  The  lower  end  of  the 
sine  strip  is  cut  off  square,  so  that  it  may  rest,  when  stretched 
by  the  weight,  upon  the  short  arm  of  a  long  lever,  the  long  arm 
of  which  is  to  be  used  as  an  index  to  indicate  the  expansion. 
This  lever  may  be  made  out  of  a  strip  of  brass,  a  few  inches  in 
length,  the  short  arm  being  as  short  as  possible,  say  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half  inch,  and  the  long  arm  made  by  fastening  to 
the  other  end  of  the  brass  strip  a  long  light  pointer  of  wood,  or 
a  straight  straw.  This  should  be  two  feet  or  more  in  length — 
the  longer  the  better.  A  graduated  scale  may  be  attached  to 
any  support,  near  the  end  of  the  index,  to  indicate  the  amount 
of  motion.  The  apparatus  being  in  readiness,  place  an  alcohol 
lamp  upon  the  platform,  and  light  it.  The  column  of  heated 
air  rising  about  the  strip,  will  cause  it  to  expand  so  that  the 
index  may  be  made  to  pass  over  several  inches.  The  appara- 
tus, if  well  put  up,  may  be  used  as  a  kind  of  metallic  thermom- 
eter. If  the  scale  be  graduated  to  millimetres,  the  position  of  the 
index  may  be  read  at  different  times  in  the  day,  and  compared 
with  the  readings  of  a  common  thermometer.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  such  a  thermometer  offers  extraordinary  facilities  for  self- 
registration.  Lecchi's  Meteorograph  is  a  thermometer  of  this 
kind,  with  a  strip  of  metal  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  in 
length.    A  tube,  as  a  piece  of  tin  spouting,  surrounding  the 
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strip  of  metal  will  increase  the  effect  in  the  use  of  the  lamp  by 
confining  the  heated  air  to  the  vicinity  of  the  metal.  A  piece 
of  rubber  tubing  stretched  to  two  or  three  times  its  length  by 
the  weight,  and  substituted  for  the  strip  of  metal,  will  coiUract 
when  the  heat  is  applied. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  when  a  metal  is  compressed 
heat  is  developed,  but  when  a  metal  wire  is  stretched  cold  is 
developed.  A  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  in 
the  case  of  India  rubber,  which,  when  stretched,  develops 
heat.  Prof.  William  Thompson  predicted  from  this  that  a  piece 
of  stretched  rubber  would  contract  upon  being  heated.  This 
was  verified  by  Joule.  (See  TyndalVs  "Heat  as  a  Mode  of 
Motion  " ;  Lecture  III.) 

By  the  use  of  the  little  battery,  described  in  the  first  of  these 
Notes,  a  very  pretty  arrangement  for  showing  expansion  may 
be  made.  A  brass,  copper,  or  iron  rod,  a  foot  or  two  in  length, 
is  supported  in  a  frame  so  that  one  end  is  in  contact  with  a 
metallic  point,  and  the  other  not  quite  touching  another  me- 
tallic point,  the  distance  being  adjustable — a  common  screw 
answers  very  well.  These  two  metallic  points  are  put  in  con- 
nection by  wires  with  the  battery  and  a  telegraph  sounder  or  a 
bell  magnet,  or  if  one  of  the  wires  is  made  to  run  directly  over 
and  parallel  to  a  magnetic  needle,  the  result  will  be  shown 
very  nicely.  A  lamp  is  placed  under  the  rod,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  will  so  expand  as  to  complete  the  circuit  by  touch- 
ing the  second  point,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  striking 
of  the  sounder,  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  or  the  swing  of  the  mag- 
netic needle.  This  may  be  adjusted  so  delicately  that  the  mere 
contact  of  the  hand  will  produce  sufficient  expansion  to  com- 
plete the  circuit  and  signal  the  fact.  It  is  useless  to  say  that 
interesting  practical  applications  of  this  may  be  made  in  the 
way  of  fire  alarms,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Ohio  A.  &  M,  College,  Columbus,  0.  T.  C.  M, 


Life  surprises  and  overpowers  us  with  the  knowledge 

which  it  gains ;  the  book,  impassive,  waits  our  convenience ; 
the  teachei*,  superior  to  us,  perfectly  prepared  in  comparison 
with  us,  consults  our  necessity,  and  with  his  living  speech  uses 
a  gentle  force  to  which  we  can  yield  without  losing  our  freedom. 
Listening  is  easier  than  reading. — Dr.  Carl  Rosenkranz. 
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OUTLINING. 

Outlining  is  somewhat  of  a  science.  It  involves  certain 
technicalities  for  which  names  must  be  furnished  and  certain 
principles  which  may  be  systematically  presented.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  prepared  the  following  outline  of  outlining.  I 
hope  it  will  be  found  useful  to  teachers  in  helping  them  to 
what  I  consider  one  of  the  healthiest  methods  of  giving  instruc- 
tion. 

OUTLINE  OP  OUTLINING. 

A.  Outlining. 

A.  Definition. 

B.  Systems. 

(a)  Brace,   (b)  Position,   (c)  Figure,   (d)  Letter,   (e)  Composite, 
c.  Nomenclature. 

(a)  Notation. 

a.  Brace,    b.  Rank-letter,  c.  Index. 

aa.  Arms.  aa.  Ordinal, 

bb.  Apex.  bb.  Coordinal. 

(b)  Ordination  or  Ranking. 

a.  Superordinate.    b.  Coordinate,    c.  Subordinate. 

D.  Divisions. 

(a)  Definition. 

(b)  Partition. 

(c)  Division. 

(d)  Exemplification. 
|e)  Comparison  and  Contrast. 
f)  Narration. 

(g)  Applications. 

E.  Use.  ^^ 

DIScdP|kN  OF. THE   OUTLINE. 

A.  Definition.  Outlining  is  the  process  of  arranging  in  sys- 
tematic order  the  heads  and  subheads  of  any  theme.  It  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  literary  composition.  It  is  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  to  thorough  investigation,  and  so  should  be  used  as 
an  aid  to  study.  It  is  the  best  means  in  the  hand  of  a  teacher 
to  test  the  power  of  thought  and  thoroughness  of  mastery  ob- 
tained by  a  pupil  in  the  study  of  any  subject. 

B.  Systems,  (a)  The  method  of  outlining  by  Braces  is  familiar 
to  every  one.  The  apex  of  a  brace  points  to  the  heading,  the 
subheads  of  which  the  arms  of  the  brace  are  made  to  embrace. 

(b)  The  Position  system  ordinates  by  placing  coordinates  ver- 
tically and  subordinates  underneath  and  to  the  right  of  their 
respective  superordinates.  The  outline  of  "  Table  "  in  my  last 
article  was  after  this  method. 

(c)  The  Figure  system  employs  figures  in  connection  with  the 
Position  system  to  ordinate  the  headings.  If  in  the  above 
outline  I  had  used  1^  instead  of  A,  1'  instead  of  a,  2'  for  b, 
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V  for  (a),  2^  for  (b),  and  so  on,  I  lyould  have  employed  the  fig- 
ure system.  The  figure  with  its  exponent  is  called  an  Index. 
The  figure  is  called  a  coordinal ;  the  exponent  an  ordinal. 

(d)  The  Letter  system  employs  letters,  called  Rank-letters,  in 
connection  with  the  Position  system  to  designate  the  rank  of 
heads  and  subheads.    This  is  exemplified  in  the  above  outline, 

(e)  The  Composite  system  takes  the  Position  system  as  its 
base,  and  employs  any  or  all  of  the  others  according  to  the 
uature  of  the  space  or  paper  used. 

c.  Nomenclature.  Under  this  head  1  have  embraced  the 
technical  terms  used  in  the  different  systems. 

(a)  The  Notation  of  any  head  is  the  letters  or  figures  which 
it  is  necessary  to  give,  in  order  to  show  the  relation  of  that 
head  to  the  theme.  For  instance,  the  notation  of  the  head 
"  Notation"  in  the  above  outline  is  A.  c.  (a) ;  of  the  head  "  Ap- 
plications ",  A.  D.  (g)  ;  of  the  head  "  Coordinal ",  A.  c.  (a)  c.  aa. 

a.  In  the  Brace  system  the  Notation  is  entirely  by  Braces.  A 
brace  consistsof  aa.  Arms  and  bb.  Apex,  which  I  need  not  explain 
further.  The  arms  of  a  brace  may  be  extended  in  any  direc- 
tion and  at  any  length,  providing  the  apex  points  clearly  to 
the  head  which  is  subdivided. 

b.  The  Rank-letter  is  the  letter  or  letters  belonging  to  any 
head.  The  rank-letter  of  "  Nomenclature  "  is  c ;  of  "  Apex  "  is 
bb.  ^ 

c.  Index,  Coordinal,  and  Subordinal  fPPjpxplained  above.  See 
(c)  Figure  system.  tti 

(b)  The  term  Ordination  is  explained  by  its  equivalent 
Banking.  In  ranking  head  and  subheads,  a.  superordinate  is 
used  to  designate  a  head  in  its  relation  to  its  subordinates ;  as, 
"  Nomenclature  "  is  superordinate  to  or  a  superordinate  to  "  No- 
tation." Any  head  higher  in  rank  than  any  other  head  is 
superordinate  to  that  head. 

b.  Heads  are  coordinates  when  they  are  of  equal  rank ;  as, 
"  Arms  "  and  "  braces  "  are  coordinates. 

c.  Heads  are  subordinate  to  another  head  when  they  are  in- 
ferior in  rank  to  that  head ;  as,  '^  Ordinal  is  subordinate  to 
Index. 

p.  Divisions.  These  are  the  main  heads  to  be  used  in  the 
outlining  of  subjects.  While  all  of  these  heads  can  not  be 
used  with  every  subject,  the  most  of  them  can.  They  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  main  lines  of  thought,  to  be  taken  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  theme.    For  instance,  if  Table  is  a  theme  upon 
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which  I  wish  to  write,  I  will  first  outline  it,  using  these  seven 
divisions  for  my  main  heads.  I  would  indicate  in  my  outline 
first  that  it  should  be  defined  by  the  head  Definition ;  second, 
that  its  parts  should  be  given  by  the  head  Partition ;  third, 
that  the  hinds  of  table  should  be  given  by  the  head  Division ; 
that  some  good  example  of  a  table  should  be  mentioned  by  the 
head  Exemplification ;  that  a  table  of  the  poor  man  should  be 
compared  with  that  of  a  rich  man  by  the  head  Comparison  and 
Contrast ;  that  the  history  of  tables  should  be  given  by  the 
head  Narration ;  that  the  uses  of  tables  should  be  given  by  the 
head  Applications.  Of  course  in  my  outline  of  Tables,  these 
main  heads  would  be  divided  and  subdivided  so  as  to  indicate 
the  points  I  wished  to  touch  under  each  head.  After  thus  out- 
lining Tables^  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  to  write  an  essay  upon 
Tables  would  be  very  easy. 

E.  Use.  As  has  been  indicated  in  the  definition,  outlining 
in  the  hands  of  the  student  is  useful  as  an  aid  to  literary  compo- 
sition, and  to  thorough  investigation.  But  it  is  its  usefulness 
as  a  method  of  teaching  which  I  desire  most  to  urge.  I  have 
used  it  continually  and  successfully  to  secure  from  my  classes 
the  most  enthusiastic  work  and  thorough  investigation.  So 
have  my  fellow-teachers  here  I  know,  and/ elsewhere,  I  doubt 
not.  Its  proper  use  to  this  end  is  of  such  importance,  I  would 
prefer  to  discuss  it  at  greater  length  than  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle will  allow,  yet  I  would  like  to  ofier  the  following  ; 

To  master  any  subject  requires  (1)  that  we  should  under- 
stand its  principles ;  (2)  that  we  should  know  its  facts.  The 
first  is  the  more  important  requisition.  It  really  includes  the 
other.  It  is  the  surest  and  quickest  route  to  the  other.  A  man 
who  understands  the  principles  of  any  subject  is  more  likely 
to  retain  its  facts  and  apply  them  intelligently,  than  one  who 
has  merely  memorized  the  facts  without  regard  to  principles. 

Right  here  is  where  many  af  our  schools /aiZ.  The  demands 
of  examinations  tend  to  direct  all  teaching  to  the  memorizing 
of  facts  at  the  expense  of  the  mastery  of  principles,  and  so  to 
produce  mechanical  memories  rather  than  relational  memories. 
While  I  would  not  say  that  a  mechanical  memory  is  not  use- 
ful, I  do  think  that  in  cultivating  mechanical  memories  alone 
we  may  and  do  cultivate  stupidity — a  result  which  could  not 
be  produced  in  cultivating  a  relational  memory  alone.  Hence 
the  latter  is  the  safer  extreme. 

Now  it  is  by  this  method  of  outlining  that  relational  memo- 
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ries  are  formed.  By  outlining,  pupils  are  taught  not  only  to 
discover  facts  by  their  logical  relations,  but  to  remember  them 
by  such  relations.  By  outlining,  pupils  are  made  thinkers 
rather  than  memorizers — assimilators  rather  than  absorbers. 
But,  most  of  all,  by  outlining,  pupils  form  the  invaluable  habit 
and  discover  the  indescribable  joy  of  investigating — some- 
thing from  which  the  memorizing  methods  utterly  exclude 
them. 
N,  N.  Schooly  Lebanon,  0.  R.  H.  Holbrook. 


HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS.— 11. 

THE   FIRST  DAY — ORGANIZING. 

The  first  day  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole  term.  An 
error  on  that  day  is  like  an  error  at  the  beginning  of  a  long 
example.  It  keeps  increasing,  and  is  very  large  at  the  close. 
It  will  probably  be  the  easiest  or  the  hardest  day  of  the  term ; 
the  easiest  if  you  commence  wrong,  the  hardest  if  you  com- 
mence right.  It  is  far  better  that  the  scholars  go  home  the  first 
day  feeling  that  they  have  a  strict  teacher,  and  have  them 
like  you  the  last  day,  than  for  them  to  go  home  the  first  day 
praising  their  good-natured  teacher,  and  feel  the  last  day  that 
their  school  has  amounted  to  nothing.  It  is  a  great  mistake  in 
teachers  to  suppose  that  they  can  get  the  good  will  of  their 
scholars  by  being  easy  with  them  for  a  day  or  two.  The  good 
will  that  is  won  by  being  easy  will  be  lost  as  soon  as  you  begin 
to  be  strict. 

Have  your  plans  made  out  before  hand,  that  you  may  neither 
show  indecision  nor  make  serious  mistakes.  If  you  do  either, 
the  scholars  will  lose  confidence  in  you. 

Be  at  the  schoolhouse  before  any  of  the  scholars  are  there. 
As  fast  as  they  come  in,  take  their  names  and  the  studies 
which  they  wish  to  pursue.  If  the  number  of  scholars  is  small, 
you  can  examine  each  one  separately  and  assign  him  to  such 
classes  as  you  think  best,  after  ascertaining  his  preferences  and 
his  attainments.  If  the  number  of  scholars  is  large,  spend  the 
time  devoted  to  recitations  the  first  day  in  examining  by 
classes.  This  will  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  advancement 
of  the  school,  and  enable  you  to  promote  or  put  back  at  once 
those  who  have  entered  classes  above  or  below  their  ability. 
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The  first  day  is  a  good  time  to  make  general  remarks  to  each 
class  about  the  study  it  is  pursuing,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  lessons  are  to  be  learned.  If  a  class  is  taking  up  a  hew 
study,  as  grammar  or  geography,  speak  to  them  of  the  object 
and  importance  of  the  study,  its  relation  to  other  branches,  and 
the  benefit  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  will  be  to  them. 

Whatever  rules  or  general  regulations  you  wish  to  adopt, 
should  be  made  known  the  first  day.  It  will  be  much  more 
difficult  to  put  them  into  operation  if  you  wait  until  the  second 
or  third  day.  Let  your  rules  and  the  reasons  for  them  be 
plainly  understood  at  the  outset.  Sometimes,  however,  you 
can  not  tell  at  first  all  the  regulations  that  will  be  needed. 

You  may  have  but  a  very  few  scholars  the  first  day,  but  carry 
out  your  plans  just  as  though  you  had  a  full  school. 

As  soon  as  your  classes  are  all  arranged,  which  may  not  be 
for  several  days,  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  programme  of  all 
the  school  exercises,  and  faithfully  abide  by  it.  The  following 
programme  will  serve  as  a  guide,  though  probably  no  one 
teacher  will  be  able  to  use  it  without  many  changes.  There 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  of  practice  as  to  when  the 
different  classes  should  recite.  I  simply  give,  without  stating 
reasons,  what  seems  to  me  the  best  plan  for  the  average  district 
school.    It  will  need  modification  in  each  particular  school. 

Opening  Exercises 9     —  9.10 

A    r>  n  /f  1 


A-B-C  Class 9.10—  9.15 

First  Reader 9.15—  9.30 

Third  Reader 9.30—  9.45 

Fifth  Reader 9.45—10.05 

A-B-C  Class 10.05—10.10 

Mental  Arithmetic 10.10—10.25 

Boys*  Recess 10.25—10.40 

Girls'  Recess 10.40—10.55 

Arithmetic   (Beginning 

Class) '. 10.55—11.15 

Arithmetic    (Advanced 

Class) ai.l5— 11.40 

Spelling  (Third  Class)  ..11.40—11.50 
Spelling  (Second  Class).  11.50—12 


General  Exercises  (See 

Sec.) U     —1.10 

A-B-C  Class 1.10—1.20 

First  Reader 1.20—1.30 

Third  Reader 1.30—1.45 

Geography  (Advanced)...  1.45— 2 
Geography  (Beginning). ..2     — 2.15 

A-B-C  Class 2.15—2.20 

Writing.. 2.20—2.35 

Girls'  Recess 2.35—2.48 

Boys'  Recess 2.48—3 

Grammar  (Beginning) 3     — 3.20 

Grammar  (Advanced) 3.20—3.40 

Spelling  (First  Class) 3.40—3.55 

Closing  Exercises 3.55—4 


CLASSIFICATION. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a  school  has  as  many  classes  as 
it  has  scholars.  This  is  a  great  evil.  When  there  are  twenty 
or  thirty  classes  for  one  teacher  to  hear,  the  work  will  necessa- 
rily be  done  in  a  very  superficial  manner.  Aim  to  have  as  jeio 
classes  as  possible,  and  to  put  each  pupil  just  where  he  belongs.  Do  not 
be  arbitrary  about  it.    Reason  the  matter  with  the  children 
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and,  if  necessary,  with  their  parents.  Show  them  the  necessity 
of  a  thorough  classilBcation.  Kindly  expose  the  false  pride 
which  would  keep  them  from  going  to  a  lower  class  when  their 
own  good  and  the  good  of  the  school  demanded  it,  and  the  false 
economy  which  would  keep  them  from  buying  a  new  book 
when  the  same  reasons  made  it  necessary.  Be  firm  and  patient 
and  kind,  and  you  will  overcome  opposition. 

If  you  have  not  time  to  examine  each  pupil  separately  the 
first  day,  examine  them  by  classes,  and  then  promote  or  put 
back  individuals  as  may  be  necessary.  Continue  the  process 
of  sifting  until  all  are  properly  classified.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  put  a  whole  class  back  toward  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
In  such  a  case  make  it  clear  to  them  that  that  is  the  only  way 
for  them  to  get  on  most  rapidly  in  the  study.  When  individ- 
uals are  put  back,  do  not  announce  it  to  the  class  or  school,  but 
see  them  about  it  privately. 

There  should  be  but  three  classes  in  reading  above  beginners. 
Often  two  classes  are  enough.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  more 
than  one  or  two  classes  in  spelling,  besides  those  who  spell 
from  their  readers.  In  the  average  district  school  (it  is  such 
that  I  have  constantly  in  mind),  there  should  not  be  more 
than  three  classes  in  each  of  the  three  studies,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  geography.  The  classes  should  average  twenty 
minutes  each,  and  more  if  the  time  can  possibly  be  found. 

In  common  schools  no  two  scholars  will  have  the  same  de- 
gree of  advancement,  and,  in  reducing  the  number  of  classes, 
you  will  probably  bring  into  the  same  class  pupils  of  very 
diverse  attainments.  The  evil  must  be  met  and  overcome,  as 
far  as  may  be,  by  tact  in  hearing  the  recitation,  and  by  diplo- 
macy in  persuading  dull  scholars  to  drop,  and  bright  scholars 
to  take  up  other  studies  or  other  work. 

The  plan  of  allowing  advanced  scholars  to  hear  the  lower 
classes  recite  is  a  poor  one,  but  it  is  often  better  than  the  alterna- 
tive of  crowding  each  class  into  a  very  few  minutes.  You  will 
occasionally  have  scholars  who  can  hear  some  classes  recite  as 
well  as  you,  perhaps  better.  But  they  should  be  employed 
with  discretion.  Allow  them  to  hear  those  classes  that  require 
the  least  skill  and  judgment — those  in  which  there  is  most 
routine  work. 

Hamilton^  N.  Y.  R.  T.  Cross. 
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THE  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  CLASSES  IN  GRADED 

SCHOOLS. 

Pmend  White  :  I  have  read  with  something  of  astonishment 
Mr.  Harrington's  article  in  your  November  number,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  answer  to  a  system  of  "  Mobility  in  our  Graded 
Schools  ",  favored  by  Messrs.  Pickard,  Harris,  and  others,  and 
with  which  you  have  also  coupled  my  humble  name.  His  argu- 
ment is  clearly  leveled  at  an  evil — supposed,  very  naturally,  to 
result  from  a  system  the  existence  of  which  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive. The  system  he  combats  implies  a  regular  flow  of  all  the 
classes  of  a  system  of  schools  from  one  room  to  another  once  in 
five  months,  even  once  in  ten  weeks  with  change  of  teachers 
at  each  step  upwards.  I  do  not  so  understand  the  plan  pro- 
posed. It  certainly  does  not  correspond  with  the  practice 
sought  to  be  initiated  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  my  pur- 
pose will  be  accomplished  if  I  succeed  in  placing  the  system 
in  a  clearer  light  before  your  readers. 

The  proposition  is  to  secure  to  the  few  pupils  who  can  ad- 
vance more  rapidly  than  the  others  in  their  class  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  by  steps  shorter  than  a  year ;  also  of  ena- 
bling the  teacher  to  send  from  her  class  to  a  lower  one,  such 
pupils  as  do  not,  can  not  keep  up  with  the  average  pupil,  with- 
out sending  them,  in  all  cases,  back  a  year  in  the  system.  It 
also  recognizes  the  fact  that  some  thousands  of  pupils  taken  at 
random  can  hardly  be  grouped  into  classes  differing  in  attain- 
ments and  powers  by  just  a  year's  growth,  or  whose  differences 
can  be  so  nearly  measured  by  this  quantity  as  to  remove  the 
supposition  that  additional  subdivisions  would  conduce  to 
greater  convenience  and  better  results.  The  plan  proposed 
here  is  as  follows :  Suppose  a  twelve  room  district  building  in 
cities  of  20,000  inhabitants  and  in  larger  cities.  In  these  build- 
ings we  find  the  six  grades  below  the  grammar  schools,  desig- 
nated as  year  one,  year  two,  year  three,  year  four,  year  five, 
year  six,  a  classification  which  all  can  comprehend.  The  com- 
mon  plan  is  to  have  two  schools,  or  rooms,  of  each  grade,  with  a 
year's  course  between  each  two  grades.  The  plan  proposed  is  to 
organize  these  schools  at  first  with  but  half  a  year  between 
each  by  grading  the  pupils  more  closely ;  half  the  classes  being 
promoted  in  February,  and  half  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Thus,  after  the  system  is  established,  classes  remain  with  their 
teacher  a  year.    Under  this  plan  any  teacher  may,  when  de- 
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siroiis,  advance  a  pupil,  without  occasioning  much,  if  any, 
omission  of  work,  or  much  extra  study.  He  may  also  reduce  a 
pupil  in  order  to  allow  the  average  class  to  move  more  freely  or 
rapidly,  and  do  no  injustice  to  the  weaker  pupil,  whom,  rather 
than  set  back  a  full  year,  he  would  be  greatly  tempted  to  retain 
in  the  class  to  the  disadvantage  of  pupil  and  class  alike.  The 
grammar  schools,  more  sparsely  scattered  about  the  city,  each 
receiving  supplies  from  two  or  more  district  buildings,  can, 
without  inconvenience,  have  each  distinct  class  occupying  the 
recitation  seat  at  a  given  time,  five  months  in  rear  or  advance 
of  another  which  occupies  the  seat  another  hour.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  in  such  general  matters  as  spelling  and  writing, 
and  the  course  of  instruction  in  such  branches  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged in  these  advanced  grades  as  not  to  repeat  the  same  mat- 
ters in  any  one  year.  .  The  necessities  arising  from  these  semi- 
yearly  classes  may  at  times  determine  in  which  of  two  build- 
ings a  given  class  shall  find  its  grammar  school  to  attend,  just 
as  attendance  upon  German  schools,  schoolsof  design,  etc.,  may 
do.  In  the  high  school  less  difficulties  still  result  from  this 
plan.  One  or  two  buildings,  in  all  but  four  cities  in  the  West, 
and  scarcely  in  more  in  the  East,  one  building  accommodates 
all  the  classes  of  the  high  school.  Wherever  these  clasees  are 
large  enough  to  divide,  they  may  as  well  be  divided  according 
to  advancement  as  in  any  other  way.  The  class  that  comes  to 
the  point  of  graduation  in  February,  may  then  either  graduate 
or  select  extra  studies  at  the  proper  time,  and  continue  until 
June.  In  many  cases  the  system  of  elective  studies  in  the  high 
school  will  easily  lead  to  such  classification  of  pupils,  as  at  the 
same  time  to  merge  the  classes  which  entered  at  the  different 
seasons  of  the  same  year,  before  they  reach  the  senior  year,  and 
to  obviate  the  evils  which  our  system  aims  to  cure,  the  diplo- 
mas being  graded  according  to  the  studies  pursued,  or  contain- 
ing a  list  of  such  studies.  Of  course  this  plan  will  not  work 
where  classes  are  not  large  enough  to  divide  in  accordance  with 
its  requirements,  nor  can  I  see  how  in  other  cases  Mr.  Harring- 
ton's imagined  plan  could  exist  except  in  imagination.  To  a 
wider  range  of  schools  a  system  of  elective  studies  more  or  less 
expanded  may  be  applied.  But  even  this  important  feature  of 
a  complete  school  system  must  yield  to  obvious  and  absolute 
necessities. 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  of  classification  here  de- 
scribed, it  has  been  my  practice  during  the  part  of  the  last 
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twenty  years  in  which  I  have  been  connected  with  schools,  to 
arrange  as  many  grades  in  distinct  buildings,  as  the  buildings 
would  admit  of,  up  to  the  limit  I  have  indicated  above.  This 
has  occasioned  inconvenience  at  certain  points  when  the  plan 
could  not  be  pushed  through  the  whole  system.  But  I  believe 
that  even  this  partial  use  of  the  plan,  is  better  than  the  loose 
grading  implied  in  the  plan  of  exclusively  yearly  classes.  I 
have  even  preferred  to  have  two  grades  in  one  room  than  to 
drag  along  pupils  unfit  to  go  on,  or  to  keep  back  those  able  to 
advance.  Each  community  must  follow  its  own  convictions  in 
such  cases.  But  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
plan  where  it  can  run  through  4;he  whole  system,  or  even  into 
the  first  years  of  the  high  school.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  the 
plan  is  applicable  to  a  score  or  two  of  places  reached  by  your 
valuable  journal.  D.  F.  DeWolf. 

Toledo,  0.,  Nov.  20,  1874. 
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PROPER  SCHOOL  INCENTIVES. 

The  subject  of  proper  school  incentives,  without  doubt,  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for  the  teacher  to  solve. 
Many  difierent  views  are  held  upon  this  subject,  and  many  of 
them  may  be  supported  by  good  arguments.  But  too  often,  we 
fear,  the  teacher  is  looking  only  toward  immediate  results 
rather  than  consulting  the  future  good  of  the  pupils  involved. 
The  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  many  of  our  teachers  by  the 
so-called  per  cent  system  has  a  tendency  to  urge  them  to  use  in- 
centives which  will  serve  the  present  only,  and  in  the  end 
work  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

One  plan  which  is  sometimes  resorted  to  even  in  this  ad- 
vanced age  of  education,  we  feel  obliged  to  condemn.  We  base 
this  condemnation  not  alone  upon  our  experience  as  a  pupil 
nor  our  observation  and  experience  as  a  teacher,  but  also  upon 
the  results  obtained  by  many  eminent  educators  who  have  pre- 
ceded us,  and  who  have  left  their  record  to  prevent  us  from 
being  betrayed  into  mistakes  an4  dangers  from  which  they 
barely  escaped.  This  custom,  which  we  believe  to  be  so  per- 
nicious to  the  best  interest  of  pupils,  is  that  of  detaining  them 
after  school  to  do  the  work  not  properly  done  in  school  time  • 
to  study  unlearned  or  poorly  prepared  lessons.  This  habit,  we 
28 
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think,  will  in  the  end  tend  to  make  them  dislike  more  and 
more  the  subjects  so  studied. 

Our  best  students  of  human  nature  have  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  we  should  never  allow  anything,  which  we  desire 
our  pupils  to  become  interested  in  and  to  love,  to  become  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  idea  of  punishment.  These  being 
associated,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  naturally  turns  with  dislike 
to  the  work  which  is  required  as  a  penalty;  regarding  it  as  the 
cause  of  punishment  rather  than  the  want  of  ^application, 
which  is  the  true  cause.  Hence  that  in  which  we  wished  him 
to  engage  with  interest,  becomes  anything  but  agreeable.  We 
grant  that  instances  may  be  found  where  some  may  have  been 
benefited  by  such  a  method;  but  where  one  such  case  may  be 
instanced,  fifty  may  be  found  where  the  results  have  been  un- 
satisfactory and  even  detrimental  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
education  of  pupils. 

Again,  we  believe  that  the  tendency  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ing dvU  and  delinquent  pupils  alike,  is  to  cause  them  to  dis- 
like not  only  their  books,  but  the  teachers  and  the  school,  and 
eventually  to  drive  them  from  the  privileges  of  the  school, 
where,  in  justice  to  themselves  and  society,  they  should  be  re- 
tained as  long  as  possible. 

We  earnestly  ask  teachers,  who  may  have  adopted  this  prac- 
tice, to  carefully  consider  the  question  in  its  bearings  upon 
future  results,  and  we  feel  assured  that  they  will  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  practice  is  contrary  to  good  management, 
and  tends  to  evil  rather  than  good.  E.  H.  C. 


There  must  be  many  who  hear  me  who  can  not  remem- 
ber when  they  could  not  read.  I  am  sure  I  can  not.  We 
ought  to  strive  to  c5me  as  near  that  as  may  be  in  the  Primary 
schools,  and  then  should  give  the  scholars  the  best  of  all  they 
can  understand.  I  would  choose  first  the  classics  of  childhood: 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  along  with  them  the  stories  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  My- 
thology, the  legends  and  liraditions  of  History,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  I  would  take  care  to  put  within  their  reach,  as  the 
privilege  for  spare  hours,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Don  Quixote,  and 
Shakspeare.  I  would  even  have  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (illus- 
trated) in  every  primary  schoolroom. — Mrs.  A.  C.  Martin. 


EDITORIAL,    DEPARTMENT. 


Thk  many  friends  of  the  editor  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  after 

months  of  severe  suffering  he  is  now,  to  all  appearance,  convalescent, 
coming  up  slowly  from  the  bank  of  the  river  freighted  with  those  deep 
and  rich  experiences  which  come  to  us  only  in  the  chamber  of  sickness. 
It  will  yet  be  some  time  before  he  will  be  able  fully  to  resume  work. 

w.  B.  M. 

In  this  number  we  give  the  conclusion  of  the  able  article  of  Supt. 


Harrington,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  class  intervals.    The  whole  arti- 
cle should  be  read  together.    It  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  as 
the  mature  result  of  thought  and  experience.    It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  Mr.  Harrington  has  in  mind  a  very  different  system  of  gradation 
and  of  tests  of  proficiency  from  that  in  common  use,  at  least  in  our 
western  cities.    His  own  plan,  not  a  theory,  but  actual  and  in  use,  he 
develops  in  pages  474-5  of  this  number.    It  is  worthy  of  careful  study, 
because  it  is  backed  by  actual  experience,  and  declared  to  have  obviated 
some  of  the  most  formidable  objections  urged  against  our  system  of  an- 
nual promotions,  e,  flr.,  the  keeping  back  of  the  bright  and  intelligent; 
the  dragging  beyond  their  depth  of  the  dull  and  slow ;  and  withdrawals 
from  school  on  account  of  the  failure  to  be  promoted.    Experience  is 
always  of  more  value  than  theory — and  figures  do  not  lie.    If  Mr.  Har- 
rington has  found  the  true  way  to  do  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number",  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  public  school.   .But  he 
would  make  terrible  work  with  averages  and  percentages  !    In  the  con- 
tinued inability  of  the  editor  to  redeem  his  promise  of  last  month  to 
notice  the  article  in  this  number,  we  are  inclined  to  rest  the  question 
for  the  present  in  his  closing  remark :  "  Sure  it  is  that  if  our  schools 
could  only  possess  the  best  of  teachers,  all  our  disputes  about  systems 
would  be  no  better  than  the  idle  wind." 


It  is  hastily  assumed  by  many  that  the  high  school  is  of  benefit 

only  to  those  pupils  of  the  common  schools  who  reach  its  grades,  and 
these  are  always  a  very  small  percentage.  It  is  opposed  as  an  expensive 
provision  for  the  education  of  a  few.  It  is  denounced  as  securing  to  the 
few  what  the  many  can  not  attain.  But  if  the  high-school  course  is 
wisely  arranged,  and  built  upon  the  studies  pursued  below,  its  highest 
advantage  to  the  community  is  not  seen  in  the  small  numbers  who  are 
found  in  its  classes,  and  the  still  smaller  number  of  its  graduates,  but  in 
its  reflex  influence  upon  every  grade  below  itself.  Every  pupil  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades  is  a  possible  candidate  for  the  high  school. 
Every  promotion  is  a  step  toward  the  high  school,  not  in  time  only,  but 
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chiefly  in  proficiency  in  the  studies  fundamntal  to  that  course  ;  and  so 
from  the  A-B-C  upward  every  grade  is  more  thorough  for  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  standard  hy  which  their  work  is  to  he  measured,  and  this  ad- 
vantage is  reaped  by  all,  even  by  those  w^ho  drop  out  of  the  school  at  a 
very  early  period.  Economy  in  money  might  possibly  be  secured  by 
abolishing  the  high  school ;  but  economy  in  results,  getting  the  best  re- 
turn for  the  money  expended,  would  be  sacrificed.  There  is,  undoubt- 
edly, danger  of  shaping  the  lower  grades  so  exclusively  and  ridgidly  by 
the  prospective  claims  of  the  high  school,  as  to  force  many  dull  or  un- 
fortunate pupils  out  of  the  school  by  refusing  them  promotion  ;  but  this 
a  wise  and  hujnane  superintendent  will  always  guard  against,  even  at 
the  expense  of  uniformity  in  his  system.  He  will  care  with  paternal 
solicitude  fo;*  the  class  who  most  need  all  the  benefits  the  common 
school  can  give  them,  and  see  that  they  are  not  sacrificed  to  procrustean 
rules.  At  the  same  time  he  will  secure  the  best  results  for  them  and  for 
all  by  a  high  school,  fully  up  to  the  capabilities  and  demands  of  his 
community,  crowning  and  binding  together  his  system. 


There  is  a  very  sensible  article  in  Liitell  for  July  25,  1874,  taken 

from  the  Victoria  Magazine,  on  "  the  rights  of  children  ",  from  which 
we  quote  this  parpraph : 

"  The  child  has  a  right  to  ask  questions  and  to  be  fairly  answered  ;  not 
to  be  snubbed  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  an  impertinence,  nor  ignored  as 
though  his  desire  for  information  were  of  no  consequence,  nor  misled 
as  if  it  did  not  signify  whether  true  or  false  impressions  were  made 
upon  his  mind.  He  has  a  right  to  be  taught  every  thing  which  i^e  de- 
sires to  learn,  and  to  be  made  certain  when  any  asked-for  information  is 
withheld,  that  it  is  only  deferred  until  he  is  older,  and  better  prepared 
to  receive  it.  Answering  a  child's  questions  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  its 
future  character.  The  slight  impressions  of  to-day  may  have  become  a 
rule  of  life  twenty  years  hence.  A  youth,  in  crossing  the  fields,  dropped 
cherrv  stones  from"  his  mouth,  and  in  old  age  retraced  his  steps  by  the 
trees  laden  with  luscious  fruit.  But  many  a  parent  whose  heart  is  lace- 
rated by  a  child's  ingratitude,  might  say : 

*  The  thorns  I  bleed  withal  are  of  the  tree  I  planted.' 

To  answer  rightly  a  child's  questions,  w-ould  give  scope  for  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients;  and  to  illustrate  needed  precepts  by  example, 
would  require  the  exercise  of  every  Christian  virtue." 


The  question  is  often  asked  of  instructors  at  teachers'  institutes, 

and  is  often  brought  up  for  discussion  at  district  and  county  associations: 
**  How  shall  we  interest  our  pupils  in  the  study  of  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  or  any  other  particular  study  that  may  have  caused  consid- 
erable difficulty  ?  "  We  have  generally  found,  upon  investigation,  that 
the  difficulty  was  not  so  much  a  lack  of  method  as  a  want  of  interest  in 
the  given  study.  If  any  teacher  desires  to  interest  a  class  of  pupils  in 
any  subject,  he  needs  first  to  be  deeply  interested  in  it  himself.  Those 
teachers  who  seek  to  interest  themselves  in  all  that  they  are  called  apon 
to  teach,  ^ven  though  they  may  not  possess  a  natural  liking  for  each  paa> 
ticular  study,  will  not  fail  to  interest  their  pupils,  even  if  their  method 
is  not  of  the  most  approved  style.    Interest  will  beget  interest 

E.  H.  C 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

"  The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  decided  that  parents  have  the 
privilege  of  limiting  and  naming  the  studies  their  children  shall  pursue 
in  the  puhlic  schools,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  they  shall  designate 
snch  studies  as  are  taught  in  the  schools/' 

We  find  the  above  paragraph  in  the  public  press,  and  suppose  it  to  be 
true.  The  decision  is  so  equitable  in  itself,  that  we  can  only  marvel  at 
the  obstinacy  which  permitted  the  question  to  come  before  a  judicial 
tribunal.  Certainly  parents  have  some  rights  which  school  boards  are 
bound  to  respect.  Among  them  is  the  right  to  determine  what  studies 
of  those  provided  for,  their  children,  if  competent,  shall  pursue.  System 
and  symmetry  in  courses  of  study  are  of  great  value,  indeed  are  indis- 
pensable ;  but  they  may  become  an  unendurable  tyranny  by  imposing  on 
pupils  more  than  for  any  good  reason  they  are  able  to  bear.  A  pupil 
who,  for  any  reason,  may  be  able  profitably  to  pursue  three  or  four  of 
the  studies  of  the  grade  to  which  he  belongs,  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  study  nine  or  ten,  and  so  by  reason  of  failure  in  health,  or  in  stand- 
ing, to  leave  the  school.  A  pupil,  w*hose  stay  in  school  must  be  limited 
to  a  very  few  years,  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  divide  his  attention 
with  studies  whose  whole  educational  value  depends  upon  their  being 
pursued  beyond  the  point  to  which  he  will  ever  attain  in  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  concentrate  him- 
self upon  the  studies  which  are  fundamental  to  the  end  he  has  in  view, 
or  upon  those  which,  feeble  in  health  as  he  may  be,  or  dull  in  intellect, 
he  can  master  with  profit  to  himself  and  to  the  state.  The  humblest 
child  in  a  school  is  of  more  value  than  a  system  rigidly  perfect.  To  adjust 
things  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  may  perhaps  derange  averages;  but 
the  best  possible  education  of  the  feeble  or  neglected  one  is  a  higher 
triumph  than  averages  of  even  a  hundred  per  cent.  The  system  which 
makes  large  averages  by  the  slaughter  of  the  feeble  and  "  the  survival 
of  the  fittest '^  is  not  the  highest  triumph  of  the  common-school  sys- 
tem. The  true  mother  nurses  with  tenderest  care  her  least  favored  one, 
and  fits  her  regimen  and  her  diet  to  its  necessities  and  ability. 


m'  ♦  -^ 


COEDUC  ATORS. 

Many  good  results  are  supposed  to  have  been  secured  by  the  coeduca- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Those  who 
have  tried  the  experiment  most  thoroughly,  seem  to  be  the  best  satisfied 
with  the  results.  Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  its  favor  is,  that  it 
is  the  method  indicated  by  God  in  the  structure  of  the  family.  The 
same  argument  applies  with  equal  force  to  coeducation  by  the  sexes. 
God  commits  the  training  of  the  child  in  the  family  to  both  parents, 
and  ordinarily  great  evils  are  sure  to  follow  if  either  neglects  the  trust. 
The  dual  unit  of  the  human  race — the  "  one  flesh  "  which  forms  the 
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head  of  the  family — has  very  diverse  qualities,  which  are  meant  to  be 
impressed  upon  all  its  offspring. 

"For  contemplation  he,  and  valor  form'd, 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace." 

The  teacher  stands  in  loco  parentis.  It  becomes  a  grave  question,  there- 
fore, whether  the  most  perfect  results  can  be  obtained  by  educators  ex- 
clusively of  either  sex.  So  far  as  instruction  goes,  it  matters  nothing. 
But  education,  on  the  'whole,  is  largely  the  impress  of  what  the  teacher 
is,  as  well  as  what  he  knows.  It  is  essential  to  our  young  men  and 
maidens  that  they  look  out  upon  life  from  the  standpoint  of  manly  am- 
bition and  enterprise,  as  from  the  standpoint  of  womanly  aspiration  and 
sentiment. 

Our  object  is  not  so  much  to  argue  the  question,  however,  as  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  cities,  at  least  of  Ohio,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  ever  under  the  instruction 
of  male  teachers.  While  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in 
the  state  last  year  was  21,899,  of  whom  9,789  were  men  and  12,110  were 
women,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  city,  village,  and  special 
district  schools  was  980  men  and  3,185  women.  This  ratio  rapidly  in- 
creases as  we  come  to  the  larger  cities.  The  five  great  cities  of  the  state 
employ  as  superintendents  and  teachers  133  men  and  1,027  women. 
Cincinnati  has  70  men  and  455  women;  Cleveland  29  men  and  289 
women ;  Toledo  12  men  and  105  women ;  Columbus  9  men  and  104 
women,  and  Dayton  13  men  and  74  women.  Of  the  133  men,  88  are  de- 
signated as  high-school  teachers.  Of  the  remaining  45,  the  greater  part 
are  superintendents,  principals,  and  special  teachers.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  five  cities  named,  not  a  pupil  of  the  grades  below  the  high 
school  ever  comes  under  the  care  of  a  male  teacher,  save  for  the  half 
hour  of  some  special  instruction !  It  is  avowedly  an  experiment,  and  an 
experiment  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  economy.  It  deserves  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial,  but  with  an  eye  ever  upon  the  results.  If  as  good  results 
are  obtained  by  women  exclusively,  teaching  at  an  average  of  $35.00  per 
month,  as  by  men  at  an  average  of  $55.00,  burdened  tax-payers  will 
speedily  demand  that  the  lessons  of  political  economy  be  rigidly  en- 
forced. But  we  must  be  suffered  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  divorcing  the 
sexes  whether  as  educated  or  educators. 


m   ^  m 


CLOSE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  VOLUME. 

This  number  closes  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Monthly,  and  not- 
withstanding the  illness  of  the  editor  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
year,  it  has  been  more  prosperous  than  for  several  years  past.  The  cir- 
culation of  this  volume  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  words  of  commendation  received  from  all  classes  of  teachers  indi- 
cate that  the  Monthly  has  never  given  so  general  satisfaction.  The 
next  volume  will  begin  with  the  January  number,  and  will  be  opened 
with  the  earnest  endeavor  to  make  it  better  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
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EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

The  new  postage  law  requires  all  publishers  to  prepay  postage  on 

newspapers  and  magazines  after  January  1st,  1875.  The  price  of  the 
Monthly  is  too  low  for  us  to  prepay  postage,  and  so  we  have  increased 
our  club  rates  to  $1.35,  the  additional  ten  cents  being  for  postage. 

The  editor  has  been  unable  to  give  any  personal  attention  to  the 

issuing  of  this  number,  and  he  is  indebted  as  heretofore,  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore  for  the  preparation  of  ipost  of  the  articles  in  the  editorial  de- 
partment; to  Supt.  Stevenson  for  the  Ohio  intelligence;  to  Prof.  E.  H. 
Cook  for  brief  editorials  and  items  relating  to  other  states  and  countries ; 
and  to  Commissioner  Harvey  for  institute  reports. 

For  years  past  Stark  county  has  given  the  Monthly  a  good  list  of 

subscribers  secured  at  the  annual  institute  and  also  at  the  county  exam- 
inations. Few  counties  in  the  state  have  given  the  Monthly  a  more 
generous  support ;  but  this  year  the  county  has  exceeded  all  past  efforts. 
At  the  October  institute  Prof.  Daniel  Worley,  of  Canton,  raised  a  club 
of  ninety-one  subscribers — the  largest  we  have  ever  received  from  any 
institute. 

Supt.  Geo.  S.  Ormsby's  address  on  "Grammatical  Accident",  be- 


fore the  teachers  of  Central  Ohio,  elicited  much  interest.  At  the  re- 
quest of  many  teachers,  Mr,  Ormsby  was  induced  to  publish  his  synopsis 
in  convenient  form.  Teachers  will  find  it  valuable  in  teaching  English 
grammar.  Price  thirty  cents  per  dozen.  Address  Supt.  G.  S.  Ormsby, 
Xenia,  Ohio. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  drawing  in  the  public 


schools  of  Sandusky,  can  be  secured  to  give  a  lecture  or  a  course  of  lec- 
tures upon  "  Art  and  Art  Education  "  during  the  coming  lecture  season. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  institute  and  lyceum  commit- 
tees to  the  advertisement  of  Prof.  Theo.  B.  Comstock,  who  has  recently 
located  at  Cleveland,  and  comes  well  recommended  as  an  instructor  and 
'lecturer  in  the  natural  sciences. 

Mt.  Blanchard  has  erected  and  dedicated  a  new  school  building, 
which  in  size  and  elegance  ranks  third  in  the  county.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pitts- 
ford,  the  superintendent,  since  he  has  been  connected  with  these 
schools,  has  done  a  noble  work.  He  is  capable  and  deeply  interested  in 
all  educational  work.  As  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  school  ex- 
aminers, he  is  doing  much  to  arouse  an  interest  among  teachers  and  to 
excite  a  professional  spirit 

Jamestown. — Last  year  there  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  220  pupils, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  132,  under  the  charge  of  three 
teachers.  Supt.  Reece  is  a  wide-awake  teacher,  and  neglects  nothing 
which  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  schools.  There  is,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools,  a  literary  society,  which  has  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  young  people  of  the  village. 
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South  Charleston. — ^The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of 
this  village  is  larger  than  any  previous  year.  The  reputation  of  the 
schools  has  attracted  several  foreign  scholars.  Mr.  David  W.  Delay  is 
the  efficient  superintendent. 

Lima. — ^The  schools  of  this  growing  and  prosperous  little  city  have 
been  for  several  years  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Walker.  The  local  press  speaks  of  the  character  of  the  schools  as  highly 
satisfactory,  and  compliments  Mr.  Walker  for  the  ability  and  skill  he 
has  shown  in  bringing  the  schools  up  to  their  present  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  schools  are  accommodated  in  two  large  buildings,  one  in  the 
eastern  and  the  other  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  twenty-one,  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  about  1,000. 

Fremont. — ^The  total  enrollment  for  the  first  month  of  the  year  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  city  was  742 ;  average  weekly  attendance,  699 ;  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  650.  The  schools  have  been  regraded  so  that  now 
there  is  a  single  grade  in  each  room.  Music  and  drawing  are  taught  in 
all  the  schools  and  are  under  the  direction  of  special  teachers.  The 
shools  have  been  gradually  growing  in  efficiency  under  the  skillful  man- 
agement of  Supt.  W.  W.  Ross  for  a  series  of  years.  There  is  no  better 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  a  board  of  education  continuing  long  at  the 
head  of  a  system  of  schools  a  man  who  shows  himself  to  be  worthy, 
faithful,  and  competent. 

Butler  County. — ^The  graded  schools  of  Hamilton,  Middletown,  and 
Oxford  are  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  In  the  schools  of 
Hamilton  there  are  enrolled  1,358  pupils,  being  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  100.  The  number  of  teachers,  including  superintendent  and 
teacher  of  music,  is  32,  and  the  monthly  pay-roll  amounts  to  $2,090. 
Supt.  Ellis  is  not  only  doing  excellent  work  in  Hamilton  schools,  but, 
as  one  of  the  county  examiners,  he  is  doing  much  for  the  schools 
throughout  the  county.  He  says:  '*Our  teachers'  associations  and  an- 
nual institutes  have  been  the  means  of  inciting  new  interest  in  regard  to 
teaching  in  the  teachers  attending  them."  He  believes  that  county 
superintendency  would  remedy  many  of  the  evils  now  existing  in  the 
ungraded  schools. 

Summit  County. — The  teachers  of  the  graded  schools  of  this  county 
have  organized  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  and  for  mutual  improvement  in  the  profession.  Miss  P.  H. 
Goodwin,  of  Akron,  was  elected  president,  and  Miss  Nelly  Lyttleton,  of 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  secretary.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Auditor 
Buckingham  reports  the  schools  of  the  county  in  excellent  condition. 
He  says:  ''  The  efficient  mangement  of  the  board  of  examiners  and  the 
excellent  influence  of  teachers'  institutes  have  raised  the  qualifications 
of  teachers  to  a  higher  standard.  In  Akron  the  schools  are  inferior  to 
none  in  the  state,  and  our  board  has  been  fortunate  in  retaining  the  ser- 
vices of  Supt.  S.  Findley." 
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In  the  death  of  Miss  E.  A.  Herdman,  our  state  has  lost  one  of  her 

most  faithful  and  successful  teachers.  She  died  of  cancer,  on  the  night 
of  November  9th,  at  Chicago.  Her  funeral  took  place  at  Zanesville,  0., 
on  the  following  Thursday.  She  was  a  native  of  Muskingum  county, 
O.,  and  a  graduate  of  Monmouth  College  (111.).  The  writer  first  knew 
her  in  the  spring  of  1868,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  where  she  taught  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Brownell  Street  Grammar  School.  She  soon  after  took 
charge  of  the  senior  grammar  school  at  Akron,  0.,  where  she  continued 
to  labor  until  the  spring  of  1874,  when  the  disease  from  which  she  suf- 
fered for  more  than  two  years,  compelled  her  to  retire.  He  career  as  a 
teacher^  thus  cut  short,  was  characterized  by  great  earnestness  and  faith- 
fulness. She  labored  more  for  the  highest  good  of  her  pupils  than  for 
immediate  and  visible  results.  She  secured  the  respect  and  affection  of 
her  pupils  to  an  extent  rarely  attained.  Her  great  patience  under  severe 
suffering,  and  her  calm  resignation  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of 
death  could  be  understood  only  by  those  who  knew  the  life  of  trust  she 
lived.  At  one  time,  after  the  character  of  her  disease  was  known,  she 
expressed  to  the  writer  a  strong  desire  to  continue  her  work,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  entire  willingness  to  go  at  the  Master's  call.  *'  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous.''  s.  f. 


ASSOCIATIONS  AND   INSTITUTES. 

The  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. — ^The  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Columbus  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  October,  was  an  occasion 
long  to  be  remembered  by  those  in  attendance.  It  was  the  most  inter- 
esting and  enthusiastic  meeting  ever  held  by  the  Association.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Commissioner  Harvey,  president  of  the  Association, 
and  Supt.  Hancock  of  Dayton,  and  valuable  papers  were  read  by  Supt. 
Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  Supt.  Jackson,  of  Springfield,  Supt.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia, 
and  Prof.  Lewis,  of  Worthington.  The  attendance  was  large,  nearly  all 
the  leading  teachers  of  central  Ohio  being  present.  At  eight  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  29th,  the  Association,  with  a  number  of  invited 
guests,  met  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  and  were  entertained  by 
the  deaf-mutes  with  a  pantomime  exhibition.  This  was  followed  by  an 
elegant  banquet  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  Columbus,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Columbus  High  School,  chairman  of 
the  entertainment  committee.  The  ofScers  of  the  Association  for  the  com- 
ing year  are :  President,  Hon.  C.  S.  Smart,  State  School  Commissioner 
elect:  Vice-President,  Prof  M.  Lewis;  Secretary,  Miss  Julia  L.  Cum- 
mings ;  Executive  Committee,  E.  H.  Cook,  W.  M.  Goodspeed,  and  J.  C. 
Harper. 

Columbiana  County. — A  pleasant  and  profitable  session  of  the  teach- 
ers' institute  of  this  county  was  held  at  Salineville,  beginning  Nov.  2d, 
and  closing  Nov.  6th.  The  principal  instructors  were  Supt.  W.  D.  Hen- 
kle,  of  Salem,  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  Supt.  I.  P.  Hole,  of  Hanoverton,  and 
Prof.  J.  C.  Ridge,  of  Cincinnati.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by 
Messrs.  Hole,  Henkle,  and  Harvey,  and  an  evening  elocutionary  enter- 
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tainment  given  by  Prof.  Ridge.    The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance 
was  105. 

A  volunteer  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Franklin  Square,  beginning 
Oct.  29th,  and  continuing  three  days.  Instruction  was  given  in  lectures 
and  reports  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Pollock,  G.  D.  Hunt,  F.  A.  Shoemaker,  C. 
Roose,  M.  C.  Stevens,  W.  D.  Henkle,  and  Miss  M.  R.  Heaton,  and  several 
interesting  questions  relating  to  schools  and  their  management  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  teachers  present.  Forty-seven  subscribed  for  the  Monthly. 

Cuyahoga  County. — ^The  teachers'  institute  of  this  county  was  held 
at  Butternut  Ridge,  commencing  Oct.  11th,  and  continuing  ^ye  days. 
The  principal  instructors  were  Capt.  Wm.  Mitchell,  of  Cleveland,  Prof- 
Schuyler,  of  Berea,  and  Prof.  Hubbell,  of  Bedford.  Evening  lectures 
were  delivered  by  Capt.  Mitchell  and  Prof.  Alex.  Forbes,  of  Cleveland. 
The  session  is  considered  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  enjoyable  ever 
held  in  the  county.    Eight  teachers  subscribed  for  the  Monthly. 

Stark  County. — The  county  institute  was  held  in  Canton  from  Oct 
26th  to  Oct.  30th.  It  was  a  decided  success,  and  showed  great  increase 
of  interest  among  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  the  school  work.  The 
enrollment  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-four,  being  nearly  double  the 
highest  enrollment  at  any  previous  institute  held  in  the  county.  The 
instructors  were  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  on  grammar  and  geography  ; 
Prof.  John  Ogden,  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  on  methods  of 
teaching  and  arithmetic;  Prof.  R.  B.  Marsh,  Supt.  of  Schools  at  ML 
Vernon,  0.,  on  reading ;  Prof.  Jas.  A.  Brush,  of  Mt.  Union  College,  on 
geography ;  Supt.  D.  P.  Pratt,  of  Massillon,  on  history ;  and  Prof.  T. 
Armstrong,  of  Mt.  Union  College,  on  penmanship.  Very  able  evening 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Profs.  Harvey  and  Ogden,  and  on  Thursday 
evening  Prof.  Marsh  gave  a  highly  interesting  elocutionary  entertain- 
ment. Supt.  Daniel  Worley,  of  Canton,  had  been  expected  to  give  lec- 
tures on  language  lessons,  but  in  consequence  of  ill  health  was  unable 
to  do  so.  Prof.  Worley,  however,  did  good  work  in  presenting  and  urg- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Monthly,  for  which  he  secured  ninety-one  sub- 
scribers.   The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  as  one  of 
the  ablest  educational  journals  in  the  countrv. 

Resolved,  That  in  Hon.  E.  E.  White  its  eaitor,  we  recognize  a  true 
friend  of  the  teacher  and  of  education,  and  that  in  his  present  severe 
illness  he  has  our  deepest  sympathy.  j.  h.  l. 

Gkbbne  County. — ^The  institute  held  in  Xenia  the  week  beginning 
July  20th,  was  regarded  by  the  teachers  present  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  real  and  substantial  work  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  in- 
structors were  Supt  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  Supt.  G.  S.0rm8by, 
of  Xenia,  Supt.  Wm.  Reece,  of  Jamestown,  and  Prof.  C.  M.  Galloway,  of 
Xenia  College.  Mr.  Twiss,  of  Columbus,  was  with,  us  two  days,  and 
gave,  in  several  lectures,  an  analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Monday,  July  27th,  the  annual  session  of  the  Xenia  College  Normal 
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commenced  under  the  instmction  of  Profs.  Smith  and  Galloway,  of 
Xenia  College,  and  Supt.  Wm.  Reece,  of  Jamestown.  This  was  the 
third  annual  session  conducted  by  the  same  instructors.  It  continued 
four  weeks  with  rather  increasing  interest.  About  eighty  practical 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  This  normal  has  always  been  highly  ap- 
preciated and  liberally  patronized  by  the  teachers  of  the  county ;  but 
this  year  an  unusual  interest  was  manifested.  Arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  penmanship,  algebra,  geometry,  physical  geography,  Latin, 
elocution,  and  map-drawing  (Ormpby's  System)  were  taught.  Twelve 
subscribed  for  the  Monthly.  w.  r. 

Sandusky  County. — A  very  successful  two  weeks*  institute  was  held 
in  this  county  at  Fremont  the  last  two  weeks  of  August.  Supt.  F.  M. 
Ginn,  of  Clyde,  Supt.  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Love- 
land  were  the  instructors  during  the  first  week,  and  Supt.  S.  Findley,  of 
Akron,  took  charge  the  last  week,  all  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

Wood  County. — A  session  of  the  teachers'  institute  of  this  county  was 
held  at  Bowling  Green,  beginning  Oct.  12th,  and  continuing  five  days. 
The  instructors  were  Capt.  Wm.  Mitchell,  of  Cleveland,  and  Prof.  Ed- 
war(f  Olney,  of  Michigan.  Ninety  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  great 
interest  was  manifested  by  all  in  the  instruction  given  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  lecturers.    Fifty  teachers  subscribed  for  the  Monthly. 

Wayne  County. — Our  institute  was  quite  a  success.  Over  one  hun- 
dred teachers  were  present.  Mr.  Ogden  did  good  work  for  us  on  theory 
and  practice,  arithmetic,  etc.  Mr.  Harvey  ^ve  us  several  lessons  on  his 
favorite  subjects,  grammar  and  geography.  These  were  given  in  his 
usually  happy  style,  and  were  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  heard 
them.  Supt.  Clemens,  of  Wooster,  gave  several  lessons  on  composition. 
We  had  a  lecture  each  evening  of  the  week.  Prominent  among  these 
were  the  first  one  by  Prof:  Ogden,  and  one  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  Woos- 
ter University.  A  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  organize  township  asso- 
ciations in  the  several  townships  of  the  county.  A  meeting  to  effect  this 
organization  will  be  held  in  this  place  Noy.  20.  The  next  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  county  association  will  be  held  in  Shreve,  beginning  the  third 

Monday  of  November,  1876.    Nineteen  subscribed  for  the  Monthly. 

o. 

Phop.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Columbus,  can  be  engaged  to  attend  a  teach- 
ers' institute  the  week  beginning  December  28th,  1874. 


OTHER   STATES  AND    COUNTRIES. 
Thirty  Chinese  students  are  on  their  way  to  Hartford,  Conn. 

In  1873,  38,875  persons  were  preparing  for  college,  of  whom  2,965 

were  in  the  public  high  schools,  10,745  in  academies,  and  25,165  were  in 
the  preparatory  departments  of  the  colleges  themselves. 

There  are  now  twelve  states  with  compulsory  educational  laws, 

viz..  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Texas,  Nevada,  and 
California. 
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The  total  number  of  persons  between  12  and  21  years  of  age  in 

Chicago  unable  to  read  and  write  is  only  186. The  proposed  change 

in  Chicago  High  School  management,  by  which  the  pupil  would  study 
at  home  and  only  recite  at  the  school  building,  has  been  defeated  in  the 
Board  of  Education. 

An  exchange  says  that  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educational 

Fund  express  their  decided  conviction  that,  while  equal  advantages  and 
opportunities  for  public  instruction  should  be  given  to  children  of  either 
color,  compulsory  legislation  of  Congress  in  favor  of  mixed  schools  in 
the  South  would  be  most  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the 
communities  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  more  disastrous  to  the  colored  pop- 
ulation than  to  the  whites. 

Vermont. — An  exchange  says  that  last  year  there  were  91,000  children 
in  the  state,  of  whom  72,000  attended  school.  The  total  cost  of  schools 
was  $737,000.  The  schools  continued  twenty  weeks.  One-third  of  its 
school  houses  are  reported  unfit  for  use.  There  is  no  high-school  system, 
and  cheap  teachers  are  in  demand. 

Massachusetts. — ^We  learn  that  during  the  past  year  the  resiMts  of 
teaching  sewing  in  the  Winthrop  school  of  Boston  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. It  is  now  proposed  to  have  it  taught  to  girls  generally  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city ;  the  course  of  instruction  will  be  graded  as 

in  any  other  department. There  are  158  in  the  freshman  class  at 

Harvard,    The  attendance  of  the  senior  class  upon  recitation  is  optional 

this  year. Boston  University  has  100  students,  49  of  whom  are  young 

women. Dr.  Miner,  of  Tufts  College,  has  received  a  formal  request 

from  the  faculty  to  retain  his  official  connection  with  the  College  and 

withdraw  from  his  pastorate  at  Boston. The  salaries  of  the  teachers 

in  the  high  schools  of  Boston  have  been  increased  $200  each. 

Connecticut. — ^The  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  Oct.  22d  and 
23d  at  New  Haven.  We  learn  that  the  meeting  was  large,  interesting, 
and  enthusiastic.  It  was  held  in  the  new  and  magnificent  high-school 
building.  The  leading  papers  were — "  Waste  Labor  in  Education  ",  by 
President  Chadbourne,  of  Williams ;  and  "  Courses  Preparatory  to  Col- 
lege ",  by  President  Porter,  of  Yale.  President  Chadbourne's  paper  dis- 
cussed the  following  heads:  1.  Waste  from  imperfect  teaching.  2. 
Waste  in  the  teaching  of  unimportant  things.  3.  We  should  not  teach 
less,  but  more  valuable'matter.  4.  Needless  things  should  not  be  learned 
even  for  the  sake  of  "excellent  discipline."  5.  Waste  resulting  from  a 
wrong  classification  in  schools.  6.  Clinging  to  worn-out  methods  be- 
cause successful  men  have  used  them.  7.  Two  sources  of  waste  for 
which  the  teacher  is  not  responsible :  First,  that  of  dullards  being  sent 
into  high  classes,  who  can  never  succeed ;  second,  the  fault  of  parents 
in  suffering  pupils  to  be  absent  much  from  school,  or  to  enter  late  in 
the  term.  8.  Two  sources  of  waste  for  which  the  teacher  is  responsible : 
First,  want  of  enthusiasm  in  teaching;  second,  neglect  of  inculcating 
essential  moral  principle  with  the  other  instruction.    It  is  needless  to 
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add  that  all  of  these  topics  were  handled  in  an  able  and  instructive 
manner.  President  Porter  condemns  the  "  high  pressure  "  system  prev- 
alent in  many  of  our  preparatory  schools,  and  argues  that  it  results  in 
mechanical  habits  of  thought.  He  regards  as  pernicious  the  growing 
tendency  in  these  schools  to  trust  in  special  examinations.  '*  A  third 
pernicious  feature  is  a  tendency  to  rely  on  system  and  method,  and  the 
various  paraphernalia  of  a  well  regulated  institution  to  the  exclusion  of 
individual  and  personal  effort.  It  is  easy  to  ask  routine  questions,  to 
record  the  result  in  a  marking  book,  to  clinch  the  week's  work  by  an  ex- 
amination, and  a  term*s  and  year's  work  in  like  manner ;  far  easier  than 
to  put  questions  in  such  fashion  as  to  find  whether  the  scholar  has  got 
at  the  essence  of  knowledge,  or  in  such  fashion  as  not  only  to  reach  the 
ear  of  the  questioned  pupil,  but  to  thrill  with  subtle  and  suggestive 
power  the  whole  class.  But  the  real  power  lies  in  oral  instruction — in 
the  living  and  vivifying  force  of  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind.  Oh ! 
there  is  no  such  power  of  man  over  man  as  that  of  the  mind  or  a  thrill 
with  truth,  and  imparting  it  with  all  the  force  of  his  individuality  !  I 
would  never  be  a  teacher,  if  that  meant  only  to  turn  the  handle  of  never 
so  delicate  an  organ  that  went  by  machinery.  I  would  not  be  a  teacher 
if  all  my  work  was  to  preside  at  recitations,  put  well-rounded  questions, 
and  conduct  skillfully  questioned  written  examinations.'' 

Pennsylvania.  —  B.  F.  Shaub,  County  Superintendent  of  LancAster 
county,  informs  us  that  at  their  recent  county  institute  there  were  540 
actual  members.  The  receipts  were  $1,400 ;  expenditures,  $1,150.  Prof. 
Northrop,  of  Conn.,  who  was  present,  said  it  was  the  largest  one  he  ever 
attended  in  America.  We  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Prof. 
Shaub,  and  know  him  to  be  energetic  and  earnest  in  the  cause  of  public 

education. A  rule  has  been  adopted  in  Philadelphia,  forbidding  study 

by  the  pupils  out  of  the  regular  school  hours. A  large  number  of 

county  institutes  are  to  be  held  in  November  and  December, 
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A  School  History  op  Germany.  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Es- 
tablishment of  the  German  Empire  in  1871.  By  Bayard  Taylor. 
Pp.  608.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Geo.  H.  Twiss,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Agent. 

This  is  a  history  of  the  German  race  from  our  earliest  knowledge  of 
it  to  the  establishment  for  the  first  time  of  the  German  nation.  Neces- 
sarily brief  and  comprehensive,  it,  however,  gives  a  very  satisfactory 
view  of  the  rise  of  the  people  who  have  exerted  so  mighty  an  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  Europe  for  a  thousand  y«rs.  The  history  of  the 
Germanic  race  is  very  largely  the  history  of  Europe.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
shown  its  connection  with  that  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  as  he  traces 
the  progress  of  the  Gothic  kingdoms,  of  the  Frank  dynasties,  and  of 
the  empire.  His  thorough  familiarity  with  the  language  and  literature 
of  Germany,  and  his  long  residence  in  the  native  home  of  his  wife. 
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herself  an  accomplished  German  Scholar,  give  him  peculiar  facilities  for 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject.  It  is  evidently  a  labor  of  love.  An 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  German  race,  Mr.  Taylor  is  yet  a  thorough 
.  American — an  intelligent  and  candid  lover  of  free  institutions.  All  his 
sympathies  are  with  the  people,  as  against  tyranny,  secular  or  spiritaaL 
In  tracing  the  deadly  influences  of  the  Papacy  and  of  Jesuitism,  he  is 
singularly  candid  and  honestly  outspoken.  In  dealing  with  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  fatal  wars  to  which  the  attempt  to  suppress  it  gave  rise,  he 
holds  the  even  balance  of  the  impartial  historian,  and  distinguishes  be- 
tween true  religion,  as  the  mighty  force  which  leavened  the  mass,  and 
the  hierarchical  spirit,  which  sought  to  use  it  for  selfish  ends.  His 
style  is  simple  and  graphic,  clear  and  strong.  The  book  will  interest 
the  general  reader,  while  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  in- 
telligent teacher,  who  regards  4iistory  as  something  more  than  a  dry  de- 
tail of  names  and  dates.  We  hail  this  book  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  instruments  of  an  education  which  shall  fit  American  citizens  for 
an  intelligent  discharge  of  their  high  duties,  through  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  which  have  shaped  the  destinies  and,  for  a  thousand 
years,  repressed  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  his- 
toric race  to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  The  best  safeguard  against 
secession  and  disunion  and  blind  submission  to  ambitious  leaders  is  to 
be  found  in  the  teachings  of  history  as  to  the  fruit  of  such  folly. 

W.  B.  M. 

FiBST  Steps  in  General  History.    A  Suggestive  Outline.    By  Arthur 
GiLMAN,  M.A.    New  York  :  Hurd  &  Houghton.    Pp.  385. 

This  is  a  manual  for  the  use  of  students  of  history, — a  brief  compend, 
designed  chiefiy  to  present  consecutively  the  eras  of  history  and  the 
peoples  who  have  done  what  the  world  cares  to  remember.  It  is  topical 
in  its  plan,  and  a  very  good  bibliography  at  the  end  will  enable  students 
who  have  access  to  libraries  to  familiarize  themselves  with  special 
epochs.  It  is  admirably  illustrated  with  maps  in  bold  outline  of  the 
countries  and  eras  of  which  it  treats;  as,  Ancient  Greece,  the  Roman 
Empire,  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  Britain  at  the  time  of 
the  Heptarchy.  A  good  index  adds  to  its  value.  To  the  teacher  who  has 
access  to  few  books,  and  yet  feels  the  need  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  great  landmarks  of  history,  it  will  prove  valuable.  Every  true  teacher, 
as  in  fact  every  one  who  would  serve  his  generation,  must  sympathize 
with  the  words  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  quoted  on  the  title  page ;  "  I  feel  that 
I  want  the  light  which  history  gives  me — ^that  I  can  not  do  without  it 
The  ages  are  not  dead ;  they  can  not  be.  If  we  listen  they  will  speak  to 
us."  ^-  B-  >«• 

The  Building  op  a  Brain.    By  Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D.,  author  of  **  Sex 
in  Education."    Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.   1874.    16mo.  Pp.  153. 

The  positions  which  Doctor  Clarke  took  in  his  rather  famous  "  Sex  in 
Education  ",  he  reiterates  and  maintains,  with  further  elucidations,  in 
his  recent  volume  on  '*The  Building  of  a  Brain."  The  main  point  at 
which  the  argument  drives  is,  that  while  boys  and  girls  are  equal  in 
mental  power,  and  may  pursue  the  same  studies  with  the  same  thorough- 
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ness,  they  mast  do  their  work  in  diflferent  ways.  ''  The  only  differences 
between  the  sexes  is  sex ;  but  this  difference  is  radical  and  fandament^l, 
and  expresses  itself  in  radical  and  fundamental  differences  of  organiza- 
tion, that  extend  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of  life."  This 
central  proposition  is  discussed  pretty  fully,  with  much  force  and  clear- 
ness, and  with  a  delicacy  of  diction  not  always  observed  in  the  author's 
first  work.  Many  wise  and  practical  observations  are  made,  useful  alike 
to  teachers  and  parents.  Every  vital  statement  is  supported  by  illus- 
trative facts,  and  almost  every  page  gives  evidence  of  the  author's  sin- 
cere endeavor  to  bring  the  real  truth  to  the  surface.  The  chapter  entitled 
"  A  Glimpse  at  English  Braib-Building  ",  is  very  suggestive,  and  might 
profitably  be  read  by  most  American  mothers  and  daughters. 

One  is  struck,  in  reading  Dr.  Clarke's  two  books,  with  the  unqualified 
indorsement  which  these  books  give  to  the  favorite  Yankee  theory  of 
harmonumB  development.  The  student  of  educational  philosophy  ever 
finds  himself  coming  upon  one  or  other  of  two  quite  different  ideas  of 
human  nature  and  growth, — the  one  view  being  that  mentioned  above, 
the  theory  that  all  the  faculties  should  receive  a  share  of  the  educator's 
attention,  and  that  if  any  faculty  be  feeble  it  therefore  calls  for  special 
nurture ;  the  other,  that  men  are  essentially  different  in  mental  consti- 
tution, and  that  their  training  should  be  adapted  to  develop  their 
special  tendencies  to  the  utmost,  ignoring  the  feeble  faculties.  The 
question.  Which  of  these  theories  is  the  true  one  ?  is  of  infinite  impor- 
tance, and  upon  the  answer  to  it  much  of  the  value  of  Doctor  Clarke's 
book  depends.  w.  h.  v. 

CoMPLKTB  Arithmrtic.  Bv  Wm.  G.  Pbck,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy,  Colombia  College.  New  York  and  Chicago : 
A.  S.  Barnes  <&  Co. 

We  have  read  this  book,  and  find  it  to  be  well  written,  concise  in  its 
definitions  and  explanations,  possibly  to  a  fault  in  some  places,  and  con- 
taining no  matter  but  that  which  every  thorough  business  man  should 
know.  One  thing  we  wish  were  different.  The  pupil  is  taught  that  the 
ratio  of  one  number  to  another  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  $econd  by  the  UrtU  We  know  that  this  but  accords  with  Dr.  Peck's 
other  mathematical  writings,  and  that  he  has  ably  defended  his  position 
on  this  point.  But  still  the  fact  remains  which  seems  to  outweigh  all 
else,  that  nineteen-twentietha  (we  think  we  do  not  overestimate  the 
fact)  of  the  mathematical  works  extant  require  for  their  mastery  that 
the  pupil  should  unlearn  this  definition  and  subititute  another  in  its 
place. 

We  notice  a  few  blemishes,  the  most  prominent  being  the  statement 
that  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  may  be  regarded  as  the  divuor  and  the 
denominator  as  the  dividend  of  an  unexecuted  division.  Such  slips  will, 
of  course,  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition,  which,  we  doubt  not,  the 
publishers  will  soon  be  warranted  in  issuing.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  the  examples  of  this  book  are  largely  practical,  to  th^  exclusion  of 
such  puzzling  questions  as  too  often  find  place  in  a  work  of  this  grade. 

A.  o.  F. 
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My  Visit  to  the  Sun  ;  or,  Critical  Essays  on  PhysicSf  Metaphysics^  and 
Ethics.  By  Lawrence  S..Benson,  Author  of  Benson's  Geometry. 
"  Coeli  enarrant  Gloriam  Dei."  Vol.  I — Physics.  Electrotyped  Edi- 
tion.   New  York :   James  S.  Burnton,  149  Grand  Street.    1874. 

Is  it  not  tautological  to  speak  of  ''emotions  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity f"  Is  it  elegant  to  write,  "  My  faculties  *  *  *  became,  as  it  were, 
newly  developed  ?  "  On  page  19,  we  find  the  expression :  "  They  are  not 
studded  so  thickly  like  they  appear  from  the  earth."  On  page  20  we 
read :  "  What  on  earth  is  called  animal  life  seems  possessed  by  the  whole 
universe.  List!  I  hear  the  buzzing,  like  a  bee-hive ;  is  it  possible  that 
the  movements  of  the  bodies  produce  thfc  peculiar  sound."  *  What  on 
earthj  strikes  us  as  rather  ambiguous;  and  List!  I  hear  the  buzzing,  is  not 
unlike  the  graduating  speech  of  a  school-girl.  On  page  27,  our  author  is 
fearful  of  tossing  upon  a  sea  of  "fanaticism,  rudderless,  compassless,  and 
pilotless,^*  On  page  23,  he  walks  '*  so  effortless,  that  I  seem  borne  rather  than 
moving  by  my  own  volition."  His  composition  is  not  so  effortless.  Meet- 
ing the  ''  Man  of  the  Sun  ",  Mr.  Benson  says  to  him :  "  1  am  considera- 
bly interested  to  know  why  on  earth  my  sensation  of  light  is  associated, 
etc."  That  why  on  earth  again !  We  have  room  for  only  one  other  ex- 
tract, but  that  one  is  full  of  ** grandeur  and  sublimity":  '*The  air 
around  me  is  filled  vihh  fragrance  of  the  most  delightsome  sweetness,  which 
impregnates  every  thing,  and  thus  perfume  of  the  most  grateful  odor  be- 
comes prolific  and  ubiquitous"  There  1 1  Such  are  specimens  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  "  Critical  Essays,  on  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics." 
The  italics  are  ours.  w.  h.  v. 

We  have  received  twelve  of  the  famous  Lancaster  School  Mottoes, 

which  we  have  before  commended  as  excellent.  They  are  printed  on 
tinted  card  board  in  a  bold  yet  attractive  style.  The  Mottoes  are  well 
selected.    See  advertisement. 
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"  Old-Time  Pictures"  and  "Getting  On  in  the  World"— two  admirable 
books  for  the  holidays — ^and  other  excellent  books. 

We  will  furnish  LUtelVs  Living  Age  and  this  journal  one  year,  post- 
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